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Preface 


In  taking  leave  of  a  work  which  has  called  for  much  time  and  con- 
sideration during  the  past  five  year^,  I  feel  first  of  alt  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  good  worthies  who  had  sufficient  interest  in  the  afTairs  of  their 
times,  and  sufficient  sense  of  their  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  jios- 
terity,  to  provide  such  rich  material  for  our  use.  Theirs  is  the  delinea- 
tor's task  throughout  the  Amfriimn  History  told  by  Con  temporaries:  if 
the  pupils  in  schools,  the  readers  in  libraries  and  at  home,  teachers  and 
searchers,  find  the  books  useful,  it  is  because  our  forefathers  did  inter- 
esting things  and  left  entertaining  records.  In  my  own  mind  I  find  the 
story  of  the  nation's  development  clearer  for  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  writers  of  these  four  volumes.  They  are  jirejudiced ;  they  see  but 
a  part  of  what  is  going  on ;  they  leave  many  gaps ;  but,  after  all,  they 
tell  the  story. 

'l"he  selection  has  been  difficult  because  of  the  mass  of  excellent 
materials,  and  much  that  is  valuable  had  to  be  left  aside  for  lack  of 
space,  I  have  tried  to  let  arlvocates  of  both  sides  speak  on  all  great 
contested  questions ;  to  call  upon  the  liest  informed  and  best  disposed 
witnesses;  to  give  examples  of  the  writings  of  the  nation's  leaders ;  to 
let  no  significant  episode  pass  unpresented.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
volume  it  has  not  been  possible  to  appeal  to  many  diaries  and  collec- 
tions of  letters,  for  they  have  not  yet  come  into  print,  or  even  into 
collections  of  manuscripts ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  forms  of 
available  writings.  Official  documents  have,  as  in  the  previous  volumes, 
been  left  for  the  most  part  lo  other  collections. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
sj-stem  of  literal  transcripts  from  the  originals;  changes  of  spelling  and 
grammar  would  in  any  case  be  few  in  the  writings  of  the  last  hair  ren- 
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tuty.  and  the  BimplcEt  nilc  is  to  stick  to  the  copy.  Beyood  reasons  of 
COnvcDiencc  is  ihc  lesson  of  accurate  use  of  materials,  of  looking  ex- 
actly to  what  a  man  said,  and  noi  to  what  an  cdilor  makes  him  say. 

The  ground  covered  l)y  this  volume  includes  many  stirring  events. 
It  begins  with  the  Mexican  War  and  the  con»ciiiiem  renewal  of  the 
slavery  contest,  and  it  leads  through  the  exciting  "  Fifties."  Then 
comes  the  Civil  War.  which  is  treated  in  detail ;  on  the  causes,  condi- 
tions, and  progress  of  that  titanic  stru^lc,  the  participants,  both  civil 
and  military,  speak  with  directness  and  cogency.  The  troubled  and 
confused  Reconsmiction  period  is  ilhislralcd  by  extracts  which  bring 
out  the  main  events  and  scenes ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  restate  the 
wearisome  debates,  or  to  bring  out  the  details  of  party  and  personal 
controversy.  For  the  period  since  1875  I  have  found  the  usual  diiS- 
culty  of  the  searcher  into  recent  history :  It  is  hard  to  get  a  right  per- 
spective, and  impossible  to  include  all  the  thronging  activities  of  a 
nation  ;  but  the  main  currents  of  iniblic  thought  arc  illustrated. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  all  the  others  of  the  series,  my  expert  aids 
have  l>cen  Mr.  David  M.  Matlcson  and  Miss  Addie  F,  Rowe ;  and 
the  Har^'ard  College  Library,  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  Boston  ['ubiic 
Library  have  been  hospitable. 

Acknowledgments  have  been  made  throughout  to  the  volumes 
from  which  extracts  have  been  lakeo.  Kspccial  mention  is  due  of  the 
courtesy  of  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  authorized  publishers  of  the  work* 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  Whitticr.  and  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
I  have  drawn  much  from  their  rich  stores  of  contemporary  material. 

Tis  only  a  mosaic  at  the  best  —  Ira^ments  which  in  themselves 
feebly  shine  with  die  glow  of  iheir  original  stones ;  but  the  effectiveness 
of  a  mosaic  is  not  to  be  judged  altogether  by  the  tessera;,  nor  by  single 
figures ;  it  depends  on  the  color  sense,  the  grouping,  the  broad  scheme. 
The  irorkman  know*  better  than  anybody  else  the  defects  of  his  mate- 
rials ;  and  he  cannot  judge  how  far  they  ht  together  into  an  illuminating 

ALBERT  BUSHNE1.L  HART. 
CANBkiPUK  December  \y  1900, 
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PART    1 

PRACTICAL   imRODUCriON 
FOR    TEACHERS^  LIBRARIES,  AS'D  STUDENTS 


CHAPTER   I  — SOURCES  AND  THEIR   USES 
I .    Educative  Value  of  Sources 

THE  question  of  ih«  availability  and  mm  of  louicea  for  those  who 
are  not  expert  inveitifpton  has  been  dixciiNw)  [e<:cnll^  in  iDHDy 
Other  places,  and  neoJs  no  specta)  Ircattneiit  here.  The  Committee  of 
Seven  of  the  Aiuciican  l-tistorical  Association  has  considered  it  in  iti 
Shxfy  of  IlhtDry  in  S<hoi>li :  the  New  England  History  Teacher*'  ;\mo- 
ciatioa  is  shortly  to  publish  s  Rtpvrten  Ihe  Use  of  Seurcts,  which  mil 
be  a  guide  both  to  the  methods  of  using  sources  and  also  to  the  mato- 
, rills  available  in  ICn^lish.  In  Hart's  Sourct- Bo^k  of  Amtrieaa  /fisti>ry 
are  practical  introductions,  by  vnnoiiK  haiid»,  on  ihc  ti»c  of  sources  ia 
schools  and  colleges.  James  Ingcrsoll  Wyct. /M/ii>gra/>/ty  of  tA^  S/uJy 
«nd  TeathiHg  of  Hiitoiy  (in  the  A'<7Vr/ of  the  American  Hisloricat  Ano-J 
ctatioD  br  i8<)9),  prints  an  elaborate  UsI  of  books  and  articles  on' 
hintorical  methods.  The  editor  of  the  Contemporaries  has  developed 
hi^  views  on  the  subject  in  the  Introductions  tu  the  previous  volumes 
ai  this  series,  and  they  need  nut  here  be  reiieaiecl. 

For  the  inugioativc  side  of  liistory.  Volume  IV  includes  some  of  the 
most  notable  and  spirited  narratives  ever  written  on  American  alfairt. 
Tlie  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  to  the  outbreak  of  the 


Civil  War  abounds  in  deed*  of  daring  and  of  equally  heroic  snffCTing. 
The  controversies  over  the  Wiljnol  Proviso,  the  Compromise  of  1S50, 
ihc  Kansas- Nebraska  Act,  ant)  "  Bleeding  Kansas  "  are  the  prccorsors  of 
the  great  storm.  On  the  caiises,  elements,  and  events  of  the  Civil  War 
there  is  a  wealth  of  materials.  Most  of  the  great  military  commanders 
on  both  sides  prepared  reports  at  the  time,  and  wrote  memoirs  afterward  ; 
therein  a  literature  of  soldiers'  letters  and  rt'iuiniscences  ;  and  the  civil  side 
of  the  vrar  is  hardly  less  varied  ami  aitivc.  For  the  last  part  of  the  vol- 
ume, there  is  less  of  the  romantic,  yet  much  th»t  arouses  the  mind. 


2.    How  to  Find  Sources 

F'R  the  period  covered  hy  this  volume  there  is  no  comprehensive 
bibliography,  least  of  all  on  posibclliim  events.  The  most  con- 
venient brief  bibliography  is,  William  E.  Foster.  Rtffifnfti  lo  Ihe  History 
tf  Presiiitnliai  Admittiflrations  ;  Clianning  and  Hart,  GuiiU  lt>  the  Study 
of  Aiuriean  UUlory,  comes  <!own  only  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  foot-notes  to  the  four  volumes  now  published  of  James  Ford  Rhodes, 
History  tff  the  Vnitfd  Staffs  from  the  Compromisf  of  iSjo,^K  a  valuable 
means  of  reaching  sources  from  about  1845  to  1864;  on  the  Recon- 
struction period  may  be  used  the  foot-notes  to  W.  A.  Dimntng,  Essays  en 
the  Cit'ii  IViir  ami  ReeomtriK^on.  J.  M.  I^rned's  forthcoming  Aniif- 
fated  BiMiografhy  of  American  Htitory,  prepared  by  the  cooperative 
methotl,  promises  to  be  very  helpful.  Bowker  and  lies.  Render's  Guide, 
has  many  references  on  current  economic  .<)nd  social  questions :  and 
W.  E.  Foster's  Bulletins  of  the  Peot-idenee  Puhlie  Library  include  many 
serviceable  special  bibliographies.  Poole's  Index  is  of  courw  the  beat 
approach  to  the  abundant  periodical  material  of  the  last  qu:irier  century, 
much  of  it  first-hand  writings-  The  collections  available  for  school  use 
are  named  and  described  in  the  Report  on  the  Use  of  Sources,  mentioned 
above. 


3.    Intelligent  Use  of  Sources 

THE  use  of  sources  as  school  maieri.1l  has  been  discussed  above: 
that  sources  vivify  the  study  of  history  and  tend  to  fix  in  the 
memory  the  principles  l>est  worth  remembering,  seems  established  by 
the  experience  of  schools  that  have  tried  it. 


Vo.il 


Classification  of  Rxrracts 


TeichcTS  will  naiunllv  wish  to  have  and  In  u*e  the  full  lexl  of  some 
of  the  authorities  which  arc  rcpiwenieil  in  ihi*  vuliimc  m  bnvf  extracl ; 
but  from  the  pieces  here  priotcd  thef  can  jirobably  enrich  ihcir  nock 
of  iUiistrations  and  exigent  facts. 

The  ofdinary  literjtiire  of  the  Civil  War  is  itt  many  ways  ]c»9  available 
m  school  children  than  ihst  of  earlier  periods ;  pcrhajit  ihU  volume  ■ 
naj  therefore  be  especially  belpfiil  for  that  critical  eporli  in  the  topical 
work  which  now  forms  to  large  a  part  of  the  training  in  history  tn 
aany  schooh;  the  Conlfmfiffrarirt  h  also  meant  to  form  a  body  of 
tuiuble  parallel  reading  in  connection  with  text-books. 

LitOe  space  has  l)ccn  given  in  the  hcsd-Doles  to  a  ctilicUm  of  the 
vriien  from  whom  extracts  have  been  taken.  It  is  auumed  tlut  tlwoe 
who  use  the  botik  arc  aware  of  the  necesiity  of  considering  how  far  it 
is  the  inlcrctt  ami  intention  of  the  source -writ  era  to  speak  the  truth. 
Unless  there  is  a  distinct  caution  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  editor  selected  the  extracts  because  worthy  of  credit.  It  must 
not,  howe^'eT,  be  inferred  that  pieces  arc  chosen  simply  because  they 
express  laudable  sentiments ;  it  is  (pile  as  im|>orLint  to  know  wti^it  were 
the  arguments  against  a  policy  as  to  know  those  in  lavor  of  it.  On 
contested  questions  both  sides  have  a  hearing  throughout  this  series. 


4.    CIa.ssitication  of  Extracts  in  this  Volume 

AS  in  previous  volumes,  it  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  10  classify 
materials  by  their  origins,  so  that  the  reader  or  the  teacher  may 
easily  fin<l  pieces  iDuitnling  s[iecinl  types  or  sources  or  source- writers. 

Large  use  ha^  been  raadt-  in  this  volume  of  extremely  valuable  material 
in  official  records  of  various  kinds  ■  first,  the  Debates  of  Congress,  from 
which  have  been  taken  speeches  by  Corwin  (No.  11);  Wilmot  (No.  i6>  ; 
Calhoun  (No.  ig)  ;  Webster  (No.  so)  ;  Seward  (No.  11)  ;  Wade  (No*. 
46,  65) ;  Toomlw  (No.  54) ;  Wigf.ill  (No.  55)  ;  Vallandigham  (No. 
119);  Stevens  (Na  i5»> ;  WiUon  (No.  155);  various  mcmbera 
(No.  16S) ;  Hoar  (No.  191).  I-arge  use  has  also  been  made  of  (he 
House  Reports  (Nos.  40,  149, 156)  ;  Senate  Reports  (No.  47)  ;  Senate 
Journals  (Nos.  64,  164.  166.  190) ;  House  Exenitive  Documents  (Nos. 
13,  iir,  154,  167,  175,  176.  177.  179,  i8a);  Senate  Ej(eciiti\-e  Docu- 
iDcntsfNos.  99,  143. 144,  17S,  1S5,  187,  195)-  The  mignilifcnt  oflicial: 
ncorrH  of  the  I'ninn  and  Confclernlc  armie*  have  furnished  extmcUj 


Sources 
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from  Jefletaoa  D*vb  (No.  6i)  ;  Walker.  Beauregitd,  Foster,  and  Ander- 
son (Naa.71,  7«)  ;  PrCDtitS  (No.  110)  ;  "Sloiwwmll"  Jackson  (No.  iij) ; 

uraside  (No.  115)  ;  Lee  (No.  117) ;  'I'honi.'u  (No.  113)  ;  Bulkr  (No. 
114);  Semmcs  (No.  133);  Hood  (No.  138).  ExiracU  from  presi- 
dential messages  and  other  official  communications  are  represented  hjr 
Polk  (No.  10)  ;  Buchanan  (No.  64) ;  Lincoln  (No.  145) ;  Clevefauid 
(No.  164);  Harrison  (No.  166);  McKinley  (No.  igo).  Di|>lonutic 
conenpondence  will  be  found  as  follows  :  Seward  (No.  99)  ;  Slidell  (No.  fl 
100);  C.  It.  Ktliolt  (No.  173);  Sumner  (No.  174);  CJcneva  arbi-  ™ 
tnilion  (No.  175);  Fish  (No.  176);  Blaine  (No.  17;);  Bering  Sea 
(No.  178)  :  Obey  (No.  179)  ;  Hay  (No.  193). 

Next  in  significance  are  the  official  and  senii-ofiicial  ultemncei  of 
public  men.  chiefly  in  collected  correspondence  ami  similar  inateriaj, 
some  of  them  in  the  official  records :  as  folk  (No.  14)  ;  Calhoun  (No. 
19) ;  Webxier  (No.  30)  ;  Seward  (Nos.  >i,45,  97) ;  Uouglat  (No.  34) ; 
licnlon  (No. 43)  :  Lincoln  (Nos.  44,66,97, 101, 117)  ;  A.  H.  Stephens 
(No.  53>  ;  Jefferson  Davis  (Nos.  6a.  106)  ;  Chase  (No.  ij8)  Sumner 
(Nos.  146,  i74);T(lilen  (No.  150);  Thadiieu.s  Stevens  (No.  153); 
J.  O.  Blaine  (No.  160) ;  Olncy  (No.  193).  Of  statesmen  less  famous, 
extracts  have  been  made  as  follows :  E^dward  GvcTcCt  (No.  79) ;  Critten- 
den (No.  69) ;  John  A.  Dix  (No.  6;) ;  Wendell  Phillips  (No.  loa) ;  h 
Garrison  (No,  ltd):  Greeley  (No.  137);  Corwin  (No.  11)  j  R.  J>  f 
Walker  (No. 40) ;  U'ilmot  (No,  16);  Valluidigham  (No.  119)  ;  Butler 
(No.  154)  ;  Wilson  (No.  155)  ;  H.  A.  Herbert  (No.  158)  ;  Bryan  (No. 
171);  B.  F.  Wade  (Nos.  46,  65);  Thurlow  Weed  (No.  63) ;  Chittenden^ 
(No.  68)  ;  Slidell  (No.  100) ;  Robert  Toombt  (No.  54) ;  John  Brown  " 
(No.  48)  ;  Andrew  Johnson  (No.  148) ;  L.  J.  Gage  (No.  173) ;  J.  T. 
Morgan  (No.  178)  ;  W,  R.  Day  (No.  185)  :  Leonard  Wood  (No.  189)  ; 
G.  F.  Hoar  (No.  191) ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  (No.  198)  ;  B.  S.  Colcr 
(No.  loi);  Evarts  (No.  154);  John  Sherman  (No.  169).  Ixss  «g- 
nificant  ax  jxiblic  men,  but  extremely  valuable  for  their  testimony,  are 
Waddy  Thompson  (No.  8) ;  1.  P.  \Valker  (No.  17) ;  Stringfellow  (No. 
36);  Julian  (No.  35);  Wigfall  (No.  55);  K.  Hannaford  (No.  161); 
A.  F.  Walker  (No.  165);  Laccy  (No.  167)  ;  Kckels  (No.  167J. 
Speeches  and  rc|)oru  by  various  members  and  commissioners  will  be 
found  in  Nos.  70,  149,  t6S,  195. 

Characteristic  extracts  are  taken  frDm  the  following  renowned  gen- 
erals:  Scott  (No.  13);  Grant  (Nos.  la,  107,  139.  144);  Lee  (Nos. 
47.  117)  ;  Beauregard  {No.  71);  McClellan  (No.  ir3)  ;   "Stonewall" 
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Classification  of  Extracts  ; 

lidtsoo  (No.  ti3l  ;  Buroside(No.  115);  [jongsireel  (No.  iio>  ;  Hood 
(No.  1^8)  ;  Kiincock  (No.  159) ;  ITioRiu  (No.  1J3) ;  ijhcriiiin  (No. 
13s) ;  Sherman  (No.  137) ;  Fanagut  (No.  134) ;  Dewey  (No.  i8a) ; 
Poner  (So.  ttS). 

The  only  jounuth  vhich  hive  seemed  available  ate  thow  of  Polk 
(So.  14);  DaDfl  (No.  31);  Jones  (No.  83);  ■•  Biill  Run"  Rtissell 
(No.  96)  ;  Cha»c  (No.  118) ;  Mis,  Lowry  (No.  194).  In  icminbccnccs 
and  hbtorical  m>rk,  carefully  wnlten  later  by  iMhicipanU,  this  field  is 
rich,  at  will  be  icen  by  the  folkwing  list :  Pollard  (No.  17} ;  Levi 
Coffin  (No.  »9) ;  Parker  (No.  30) ;  Cutte  (No.  54) ;  Julian  (No.  35)  ; 
Mrs.  Robinson  (Na  36)  ;  John  Scotl  (No.  38)  ;  Reuben  Davis  (No*. 
58,80);  Mrs.  Uvcnnore  (No.  73);  Mrs.  Clayton  (No.  81);  Ceurge 
Caiy  ^ycleslon  (No.  8i> ;  Mo«by  (No.  95)  j  Stevenson  (No.  91)1 
Baiingi(No.  84);  Hoamer(No.  87);  C.C. Coffin  (No.  131)  ;  Chartcs 
A.  Dana  (Na  133)  -,  Poncr  (No.  118) ;  Long>treel  (No.  lao) ;  Mrs. 
Botunie  (No.  141} ;  Sheri<Un  (No.  135)  ;  General  She rruan  (No.  137) ; 
John  Sherman  (No.  169)  ;  Grant  (No.  139) ;  Mrs.  Hancock  (No.  159). 
Travellers  have  been  very  alnimlant,  but  have  not  been  quoted  so  freely 
aa  in  other  vohimes.  The  only  foreign  travellers  arc  T.  H.  Gladstone 
(No.  39)  ;  Frem.intle  (No.  94)  ;  W,  H.  Russell  (Nos.  96,  103)  ;  Cap- 
Uin  Wilkinson  (No.  1 16) ;  Campbell  (No.  303).  The  .American  uavel- 
len  are  R.  H-  Dana  (No.  7) ;  Delano  (Na  18).  Spedal  obtterverx  on 
the  South  and  slavery  are  Emity  P.  Burke  (Na  aj)  ;  N'ehemiah  .^danvs 
(No.  is):  PoI^«1  (No.  37);  Godkin  (No.  14a) ;  -Schure  (No.  143); 
Pike  (No.  13;)  ;  Grady  (No.  105)  ;  BookcrT.  Washington  (No.  loS). 
Olnten-en,  corresitondcnts,  and  critics  on  the  Civil  War  period  are  Murat 
MilKtcail  (Nos.  49,  50);  A.  H.  Stephens  (No.  53);  Joel  Parker  (No. 
56) ;  S.W.  Crawford  (No.  59) ;  SniaHey  (.No.  114)  ;  Sh.inks  (No.  ij»). 
Critics  on  the  academic,  social,  and  ]>oliii<:al  conditions  since  the  irar 
arc  Poof  (No.  163);  TauwiK  (No.  170);  C.  B.  Klliott  (No.  r73); 
Mahan  (Na  183);  A.  1„  Ix«etl  (No.  186)  ;  A.  1).  Hart  (Nos.  196, 
ao9) ;  Rooseieli  (No.  198);  Schllr^  (No.  199);  Clark  (No.  aoi); 
j.  B.  Harrbon  (No.  ao*) ;  Riis  (No.  ao6) ;  C.  W.  Eliot  (No.  107) :  on 
out  (»ew  posscsnons.  Atkins  (No.  184) ;  CarroU  (No.  18S). 

Satirists  arc  represented  by  several  authors :  James  Ru»tell  LoweU 
(Nos.  9,  ij)  ;  BroH'nell  (No.  57)  ;  Richard  Grant  While  (Nf>*.  74,  140)  ; 
Aricrous  Ward  (No.  75)  ;  McKlroy  (No.  197J  ;  "Mr.  Doolcy"  (No. 
100).  Closely  allied  vnth  this  group  arc  two  novelists,  Harriet  Bcccber 
Stowe  (No.  34) ;  .Anna  Dickinson  (No.  lai). 


Pieces  in  tme  an  niha  nonwraiB:  nitittiR  (Kos.  ii,  nj);  l.ucy 
l^Kom  (No.  37)  i  BrvncB  (No.  57) ;  O.  W.  Holmes  (No.  60) ; 
BryuH  (No.  76) ;  Mxebe  Catf  (No.  78) ;  Nartheni  War  Soogs  (Nu. 
85);  Soathern  War  S(mi([s  (No.  91);  Palmer  (No.  93) ;  Mi*.  WarficIJ 
(No.  104) ;  Ijoagfeltov  (No.  loS)  ;  Boker  (.\o.  ijo) ;  T.  Buchanan 
Read  (No.  136). 

The  contributions  of  arocnen  to  this  vohnne  arc  as  foUoirs :  Emfljr  P. 
Burke  (No.  13) ;  Harriet  Becchcr  Stove  (No.  J4) ;  Mary  D.  Armslcail 
(No.  32)  ;  Mrs,  Robinson  (No,  36);  Lucy  Laicom  (No.  37);  Mrs. 
Livertnore  (No.  73);  Mn,  Clayton  (No.  81);  Mr*.  Warfield  (No. 
104);  Anm  Dickinson  (Na  m)  ;  Mt*.  Boume  (No.  141)}  Mn. 
Lowty  (No.  194). 

Foreign  critics  and  statesmtn  have  contributed  some  interesting 
pieces:  John  Bright  (No.  98) ;  Cootte  de  Paris  (No.  105) ;  Peto  (No. 
163);  Courcc)  (No.  178) ;  Hanneti  (No.  178);  Sawyer  (No.  187). 
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5.    Reprints  and  Collections 

HE  principal  collections  or  sources  on  the  period  1845-1900  are 
follnm :  — 


Amf'i^aH  .■Inimal  Cyihpadia  (annual   volumes.   1861,  etc.).    New  York. 


t8til-l90cx  —  From  Vol.  V  ( 1875)  on.  tlie  title  is  Atfiklim't  Annual  Cytia- 
finiiii.    Coaliins  very  valuable  materials,  especially  extracts  from  public 

documents. 

H.  W.  Caldtttll.  S«ui-<*  Extraeis.  I.  A  Sttniiy  if  Atntrkam  Histery. 
a.  GtmI  Amtrkait  l^gitiaiors.  3.  Amtrican  Territorial  Drin^mt^: 
Expaniion.  Chicago.  1900.—  1  and  3  published  lofether.  under  the  title 
Amtrtian  Hist/iry:  UmfitatiPH,  t'xfiairsiini.    Chicago,  igoo. 

Albert  Biwhni;!!  W\n,S<>iircf-B«oi  i>f  Amtrican  Hislnry.wHk  Pracli*al  Intro- 
limtiiTHi.  New  York,  t899.  —  Nog.  101-14;  cover  the  same  chronoloij^cal 
field  ■>  V^ol.  IV  of  the  ConUmfioraritt,  but  the  two  norks  contain  no  dopli- 
cates. 


Albert  Biishnell  Han  and  Kiiujrtl  dunning,  editors.  Anieriiait  History  Ltaf- 
Itts-  30  numbers  (to  be  had  scpawtely).  New  York,  1892-1896.-111' 
dudes  Lincoln's  state  papNS. 

Mabel  Mil!.  Ubtrly  lioitimfnls.     New  York.  1901.  — Contains  documents  and 
-ommrnts  ihrrcnn  relatinccliiciiy  to  personal  liberty,  and  showinK  the  den- 
Itioo  of  American  jirintiples  of  free  governinpnl  from  Knglish  trndilioos. 


ibt.tn  Reprints  snd  Collections  7 

Meander  Jahnstmi,  Amtrkam  Oratiims:  Studfts  im  AmtrktiH  PolHuai  His- 
ftry.  (Edited  b%- James  Albert  Woodbum.)  4V0U.  New  Yorl(,elc-,  1896- 
1897.  — Vob.  Ill  and  IV  are  paiallei  witb  this  voJume. 

WiUiain  bUcDoaaU,  -Sefetf  StaiiUa  and  atker  DeainitiUi  iUustriUivt  of  ih< 
Hat&rjoftkt  UmOtd  StaUs,  1861-1898.  —This  third  volume  of  Professor 
MacDonald's  xrio,  co*eriiig  the  period  irom  1861  down,  is  in  preparation. 

Edward  McPbenon,  Tlu  PolUkal  History  of  tkt  UnHtd  SttUts  during  the 
Grtta  RAtUiom,    Washingloo,  etc.,  1S64. 

Edward  McPbcnoa,  Tkt  Pdlititai  History  of  Iht  Uniltd  Statts  during  tkt 
Ptriad  of  RtcomilrMctitm.     Washingtoa,  1871. 

Edward  McPherson,  A  Hand-Book  of  Politics  (biennial  volumes,  omitti  ng  1 870). 
Washington,  1868-1894. — The  above  three  scries  are  made  up  of  excellent 
selections  or  abstracts  from  the  political  documents  of  the  time,  —  statutes, 
prodamatitms.  speeches,  letters,  orders,  decisions  of  the  courts,  political  plat- 
UMms,  debates,  etc 

Edorand  Clarence  Stedman  and  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson,  editors,  A  Library 
of  American  IMeratnrt,  from  the  Earliest  SeltUment  to  the  Present  Time. 
11  vols.  New  York,  i88a-i890.  — Vols.  VI-Xl  on  the  period  1B45-1890. 
These  volumes  are  to  a  large  degree  literary  rather  than  historical,  but  they 
include  some  excellent  contemporary  narratives  on  the  slavery  conflict  and 
the  Civil  War. 

United  States,  A  CompSatian  of  the  Messrs  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents. 
10  vols.  Washington,  1896-1899.  —  A  valuable  official  publication,  poorly 
edited  by  James  D.  Richanison,  containing  all  ihe  presidents'  messages  and 
proclamations  except  nominations  for  office.  Sold  by  the  government  at 
cost. 

United  States,  Congressional  Globe ,-  containing  Sketches  of  the  Debates  and 
ProceetSngs.  109  vols.  Washington,  1835-1873.  — Contains  the  debates 
from  183310  1873. 

United  States,  Congressional  Record.  34  vols.  Washington,  1873-1901. — 
Contains  the  derates  and  proceedings  in  full  from  1873. 


6.     A  Good  Library  of  Sources 

PR  an  intelligent  study  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  fii^t  necessity  is  access  to  the  most  important  government 
records.  Exact  titles  of  these  publications  are  found  in  Channing  and 
Hart's  Guide,  5  30.  Odd  volumes  and  partial  sets  are  common  and 
may  be  very  tiaefiU. 


Sources 


OFFICIAL   RECOKT>S   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 


(Mo.C 


I790-I8J4.  B.  K.  Curtii.  Repcrtt  of  lUtintni  in  tht  Suprrmt  Coarl  of  M« 
(j'uittd State* :  v/ttA  JVtftfi  anJ a  Digftt.  ii  voU.  Bosioo,  i88i.  — Con- 
dcoM-il  reports. 

1855-1H62.  Simucl  T.  MUlfT,  /Iffiiirrt  of  Peiiiinns  in  tht  Su^/tmt  Cinirt  ef 
lie  C'Hited  Stales.  4  Tobi.  Wellington.  1374-1875.  —  Condciucd  (cportt, 
in  coatinuaiion  of  Cuitis. 

1863-1874.  John  William  Wallace,  Caim  Argued  and  Adjndged.  ij  vols. 
Washinpoa,  1870-1876. 

t87S-l883.  Williira  T.  Otto,  Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged.  17  voU, 
Boalon,  1876-11(83.  — Abo  bian  tlie  title,  United  Stales  Reporli.  Supreme 
Court,  Voit.  91-107. 

1881-1809.  1.  C.  Baflcnft  Uavb,  l/mittd  Stalej  Xeftirls.  VoU.  I0$-I78. 
71  t-oJt.    New  Yoti,  dc,  1884-1900. 

■791-1807.  OK<i<tlOf4ni»nsaflheAII<^ntft-GtHtr«leftkt  UnHtd  Stales. 
at  TOtt.    \Vuhington,  t8j3-i898. 

18W-1S73.  I'nited  SutcH.  C^ngresofnal  (ilaie:  evmlaiaimg  SJtelckes  vf  the 
Oeictes  and  frmetilmsi.  109  vols.  VV'Aihingtoa,  1835-1873.  — Conuins 
ilic  d«bai«  from  1833  on- 

1789-1900.  United  Stales,  Statutes  at  Larcc.  31  rob.  Boston,  etc,  1850- 
1900.  —  The  oifiml  text  of  sutuics  from  1789  to  1900. 

■7So-t897.  United  Stairs.  A  Cempil^hn  af  Ike  .\fejitigei  aud  Pafert  </ 
Uu  IVesidemts.  10  Toh.  Wa«tiingioa,  iSofr-lSop.  — A  vahilble  official 
publication,  pourlj  edited  bv  Jama  D.  tuduroxon,  conQinine  all  the 
prtaideiii^'  mcaugts  and  pcodamMioas  eaccept  Docninatiom  for  oifiu;. 
Sold  bjr  the  grnvrnmcnt  M  ci»i. 


1873-1900.     Uoited  SotM,  C^Hgresaemat  /tetvrd. 
1873-1901.  —  Official  reports  of  dcbucs. 


34  vols.    Washington, 


OUKieS  AND  AtrrOBICKiRAPHtES 

lo  conpuisoa  with  drlier  ttmo,  the  period  After  1845  b  VC17  deli> 
occu  ia  nutcriah  of  thb  lund,  tjxx^  dahng  the  Civil  War. 

[TtKHnas  Hart  Bnloa],  Tln-ftr  year,-  I  »=■ ;  •-.  A  Ifutary  tf  iMt  WarktHg 
«flit  Ameritmm  G^^ttmmau/*r  rkitir  Veartyfrwm  l8i30  **  1850.  3  *-oIfc 
V.V  Votk.  etc,  1854-1856. 

IsMaCBUob  TWi^)' KMrr^CNVTKtt  [1861-18811.  3  tob.  Nonrich, 
Cam.,  iSSi-iSSaT^  v  — »        i  j 
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A  Good   Library  of  Sources 


Mamn    Buchanan],  Mr.  Bui/iaiMa't  AdmiHistrulioM  mi  Ik*  £w  «f  Ikt 
R<Mii*n.     New  Yorl.  iSM. 

F[ntKu>l    B[kkncll]    Carp«[klcr.  Sii  Afatahs   at  fht   tVAite  Hmut  mtk 
Abraham  LimkoIh-     Ncvt  Vurk,  ifbft. 

L[ucMI>]  Eruj^neJ  Chitlendrii,  fertvtMS  Htmininttuu.  1840-1890^  iniludiHH 
soHU  iminitlurta  piiNnkftl a/  Ijttti^n  iindtht  War.     New  York,  189J. 

]unc«  Ficraus  Clukc.  Antf-iHinKry  Ihi/i.     Stw  York,  18H4. 

Knibcn   Da^b.   R^t^ftttfut   vf  Atuutti^fU  ami  Mitihii^tmnt.     Boston, 
etc..  ilt9i. 

UP)wcs]  S.  Grant.  Ptrumal .tftmoirs.    3  vdIr.     N««  York.  1885-1886. 

Horace  Gmky.  /ttiilU<lu>iu 0/ n  fluty  Li/t.     New  York,  etc..  iKAS. 

JOMph  E.  johntlon.  .Varratitv  oj  Military  Ofifralioni  duriHf^lht  Lait  H'ar 
Wn>n-«  /A/  .S/a/fi.     New  York.  11(74. 

i'ltorgt  W.  Julua,  P^ili^at  KtiHlUtltsm,  1S40  ta  1K73.     Chicajco.  1884. 

JaiiMS  Ijongsirtel.  />iwi  ,\laiiiuias  /•■•  .■Ififimnaltax :  Mtmairi  of  tkt  Civil 
H'»T  in  AiHfrita.     PhiUdclphia.  1896. 

A.  K.  McCkm.  ^trttJUim  UiuoIh  aitJ  Mtn  «f  War  Timt.     PhibdclptiU, 
■S91. 

Hugh  ^tcCuIkKh,  .MtH  aad  Meastirts  of  Half  a  Cailury ;  Sktl^tsamd  Cam' 
meatK     New  Yorlc.  1SK8. 

Samoel  J[cncph]  Wxf.Sitmt  RftdlttSiatisaf  «tir  Antitlavtry  C«nflkt.  Bottoo, 
1S69. 

Frederick  Law  Otnuted,  7>^  CettoH  KiHK<tom.    z  voln.    New  York,  etc,  1861. 

WDliam  Honnrd   KtmelL.  My  Diary  Karlh  and  Soutk  [1861].     3  voIn. 
Londun.  1S63. 

Willum  H.Sewarf.  AtteiiixripAr.  from  iSoi  If  I'Sxt,  Vfitk  a  Mttrufir  «f  ki$ 
Life.     (Bdiied  by  F,  \V.  Scwaid.)    New  Vork,  1877. 

(■[Iiilip]  H.  Sheridan.  J^jtmai  .Vemairt.    t  mb.    New  York,  i888. 

John  Sherman.  Reii^bilu<Hi  »f  Forty  Vtarj  in  fie  Hfute,  Senate,  aud  CaNmei. 
I  ivb.    Chicago,  etc..  ii<95. 

VVJliam  T[<W«n»eh]   Shcnoan.  ifemairt.     By  kimitlf.     3  vols.     New  York, 
187s. 

John    Shrnnaa   and   William   Tccurawh    Sherman,  Ltttert.      (Edited  by 
Racbd  Sbermu  'lliamdike.)     New  York.  i3i>4. 

Alcaoder  H.  Stepbeiu,  A  Con^lttti^Hal  View  of  Ikt  Late  War  between  tkt 
State*.    2  vob.    rhUadelptib,  etc.  [1868-18703- 


Hiurlow  Weed.  Ataabitgrafii^y.    (Edited  by  Harriet  A.  Weed.) 
etc-,  1884. 
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TRAVELS 

Books  of  foreign  travels  are  not  so  numerous  or  important  as  earlier 
in  our  history.  A  long  list  will  be  found  in  Channing  and  Hart's  Guide, 
S  34.     The  following  are  of  special  importance  :  — 

Isabella  Birii,  The  Eii^hhwoman  in  America.     London,  1856. 

I'aul  Hourgei,  t^wZ/r-.l/w ;  Impressions  of  America  [1893-1894].    NewVork, 

Kredrika  Hremer,  The  Homes  of  Ike  Xew  Worlds  Impressions  of  America 
[1K49-18S1].     (Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.)     z  vols.    New  York,  1853. 

William  (Zh3.mbKX%,  Things  as  Ihey  are  in  America  [1853].    London,  etc.,  1854. 

Emily   E-aithfull,   Three   Visits  to  America   [187a.  1883,  1884].     Edinburgh, 

1884. 

GetirKc  A.  McCall,  Letters  from  the  Frontier.     Written  during  a  Period  ef 
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CHAPTER    II— THE    MEXICAN    WAR 
7.     On   the  Coast  of  California   (1B35) 

BV   RICHARD  HENHY   tlA.NA  ( I840) 

Dmm,  who  alUrwd  bcome  ptoininenl  u  >  Uwvcr  uiil  ti.  b  wilier  «ii  inlcmn- 
tlonal  Imir.  ioti|[ht  lu  nalorv  Kit  hrkllli  •!« lat;  hi*  coillcgr  day«  liy  inkinK  »  ws  voyigc 
••  a  connitan  wihic.  Mou  of  itM  i«ti  }c«t*  tiiu*  H<tii  mu  ciii|j!iiyril  tn  niliiii;  np 
•n4  -lown  the  cowt  o(  Califurcia.  The  IkiuIc  in  wlmh  he  dncnbc*  tbr  rouiinc  and 
inciilciui  of  (his  cxpciicncc  ncqaitt^rl  ffeax  populuity  u  «  vivid  ui'l  iruLliful  naiisilvc 
of  ibc  life  nrf  The  cnmman  ikilnt.aii'l  1*  one  of  tlie  few  Mcaonl*  uf  Mninin  (AUInriiis. 
—  tot  l>»a,  MO  C  ¥.  MxtM,  Hickard  Utnry  Dana.  —  BiUiocnfihy :  It.  II.  Uui- 
ttoft,  Hi$l»rjr  s/At  Parifit  Stain,  XV,  cha.  xi-xiv  faitim, 

THE  bay  of  Monterey  is  very  wide  at  the  cntrano;,  being  about 
twenty-four  miles  between  the  Iwo  point§,  Afio  Niicvo  at  ihc 
north,  and  Pinos  at  the  south,  but  narrows  gmiltMlly  a^  you  approach  the 
tovn.  .  .  .  We  came  to  anchor  nilhin  tn-o  uable  Icrngth^  of  the  ahore, 
anil  the  town  Uy  direrlly  before  uk,  making  a  very  (iretty  n|>[>canince ; 
its  hotiv;s  being  plastered,  wfhich  gives  a  much  belter  eflcct  than  those 
of  Sinia  Barbam.  whkh  Aie  of  a  mud-color.  The  red  tiles,  too,  on  the 
roofa,  coniraBtcd  well  with  the  while  pl.istcred  sides,  ami  with  ihe  extreme 
greenneKi  of  the  lawn  upon  which  the  houses  —  alK>ul  an  hundm)  in 
number  —  were  doited  about,  here  and  there,  irregularly.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  next  day  we  were  "  tnmcct-lo  "  c^rly.  and  bcg.in  taking  off 
the  batches,  overhauling  the  cargo,  aod  getting  everything  teaiiy  for 
iatpeciion.  At  eight,  the  officers  of  the  customs,  five  in  number,  came 
on  board,  and  began  o\-erfaaultng  the  cargo,  manifest,  &c.  llie  Mexican 
receniie  Ian  are  ver^*  xlrirt,  and  require  the  whole  cargo  to  be  landed, 

examined,  and  t^en  on  board  agjiin  :  but  our  agent,  Mr.  R ,  had 

succeeded  in  compounding  with  Ihcm  for  '.he  two  la^t  vessels,  and  saving 

■  I 
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ihe  trouble  of  taking  the  cargo  ashore.  The  ofljceis  were  dressed  in 
the  costume  which  we  found  prevailed  through  the  country.  A  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  usually  of  a  Mack  or  dark-brown  color,  with  a  gilt  or 
figured  band  round  the  crown,  and  lined  inside  with  silk ;  a  short  jacket 
of  silk  or  figured  calico,  (the  European  skirted  body-coat  is  never  worn ;) 
the  shirt  open  in  the  neck ;  rich  waistcoat,  if  any ;  pantaloons  wide, 
straight,  and  long,  usually  of  velvet,  velveteen,  or  broadcloth ;  or  else 
short  breeches  and  white  stockings.  They  wear  the  deer-skin  shoe, 
which  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and,  (being  made  by  Indians,)  usually  a 
good  deal  ornamented.  They  have  no  suspendeis,  but  always  wear  a 
sash  round  the  waist,  which  is  generally  red,  and  varying  in  quality  with 
the  means  of  the  wearer.  Add  to  this  the  never-failing  cloak,  and  you 
have  the  dress  of  the  Catifomian.  This  last  garment,  the  cloak,  is  always 
a  mark  of  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  owner.  The  "gente  de  rasin" 
or  aristKi'jacy,  wear  cloaks  of  black  or  dark  blue  broadcloth,  with  as  much 
velvet  nnd  trimmings  as  may  be ;  and  from  this  they  go  .down  to  the 
b];Liik(;t  of  the  Induin  ;  the  middle  classes  wearing  something  like  a  large 
l;ilili'-rUnh,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to  go  through.  This 
JH  (irtcn  iiN  roarse  as  a  blanket,  but  being  beautifully  woven  with  various 
iriiliirH,  in  quite  showy  at  a  distance.  Among  the  Spaniards  there  is  no 
wtirkiiiK  iliiw  ;  (the  Indians  being  slaves  and  doing  all  the  hard  work  ;) 
iitiil  every  riih  man  looks  like  a  grandee,  and  every  poor  scamp  like  a 
liKikeii  diiwn  f,'iiitkman,  I  have  often  seen  a  man  with  a  fine  figure, 
iiikI  I  oiiriciiiis  m:int)crs,  dressed  in  broadcloth  and  velvet,  with  a  noble 
liiiini'  n'm|ili'lely  euvcred  wilh  trappings  ;  without  a  real  in  his  pockets, 
\\\v\  iiliinlulely  siilTfrinn  for  something  to  eat.  ,  .  . 

the  ('.ilitiiiiiiiiiiH  lire  im  idle,  thriftless  people,  and  can  make  nothing 
l>>i  iliemieKTs,  Tlu-  louiitry  alunmds  in  grapes,  yet  they  buy  bad  wine 
iiitiili'  111  lli>->t>iii  ■mil  brought  round  by  us,  at  an  immense  price,  and 
MI.11I  II  .1111. iiin  llieiusebos  at  a  n\il  {12!  cents)  by  the  small  wine-glass. 
1  li.  II  hiilei  i.iii,  whii  h  liii'v  valiK-  at  two  dolLirs  in  money,  they  give  for 
oiiiiii  ihiiiit  hIiii  h  "oMs  sevtiity-tivo  cents  in  Boston ;  and  buy  shoes  (as 
llki  .IK  iMl.  iii.iile  iif  their  own  hides,  which  have  been  carried  twice 
ii'iiii.l  I  '.iiH-  lli'iiO  ill  ll'i'i'  ami  four  liollari,  and  "chicken-skin"  boots 

„l  (111 liilliin  .111"-'  r       Ihinv-s  sell,  on  an  average,  at  an  advance  of 

iiiiilv  llii"'  liiii"tt'''l  l'»"  '■'■»'  "I"'"  t''^  Bi-«ton  prices.  This  is  partly 
iiikiiiii  III  ill.'  Iii.in  iliilH".  whiih  iho  government,  in  their  wisdom,  with 
till'  <»i>  III,  111'  ili'iibl.  I'l  keojiuij;  tlif  silver  in  the  country,  has  laid  upon 
liiiliiiiiB     Www  iliiiif.,  i»iiil  tin-  eiu'Tiuous  cxiienses  of  so  tongavoyage, 
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kcq)  nil  merchants,  Iwt  Ihote  of  heary  capiul,  from  CDgoginf;  in  tli« 
trade.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  GciieTalljr  speaking,  each  pcreon's  casie  b  decided  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  blood,  which  shoirs  itself,  too  plainly  to  be  concenled,  at  first 
sight.  Yet  the  leui  drop  of  Spanish  bluod,  if  it  tw  only  of  (|iiatroon  or 
octoon,  is  sufficient  to  raike  them  from  the  rank  of  slaves,  .tnd  entitle 
them  to  a  suit  of  clothes— bool»,  hat,  doak,  spars,  long  knife,  and  all 
complete,  though  coarse  and  dirty  as  may  be,  —  and  to  call  themselves 
BtpaAoloo,  and  to  hold  property,  if  Ihcy  can  get  any.  .  .  . 

Another  thing  that  surprised  me  was  the  quantity  of  silver  that  tns  in 
circnlation.  I  certainly  never  saw  so  much  silver  at  one  time  in  my  life, 
as  dtmng  the  week  that  we  were  at  .Monterey.  The  truth  is,  ihey  have 
no  cretlit  sy«iem,  no  banks,  and  no  way  of  inventing  money  but  in  cat- 
tle. They  have  no  cirmlating  medium  but  silver  and  hides  —  which 
the  sailors  call  "California  bank  notes."  Everything  that  they  buy  they 
miKt  pay  for  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  things.  .  .  . 

Monterey,  as  for  as  my  oliservation  goes,  i-i  <lccidedly  the  pleasantcst 
and  most  civilized -looking  place  in  California.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  an 
open  square,  sunounded  by  four  lines  of  onc-scory  plastered  buildings 
with  half  a  doxen  cannon  in  the  centre ;  some  mounted,  and  others  noL 
This  it  the  "  I'restilio,"  or  fort.  Kveiy  town  has  a  presidio  in  its  cen- 
tre ;  oc  rather,  every  piesMlia  ha*  a  town  buill  around  it ;  for  the  fona 
were  first  iMiill  by  the  \fcii<an  govcmmcnl,  and  then  the  people  built 
near  them  for  protection.  'I'hc  presidio  here  was  entirety  open  and 
unkirtilkd.  There  were  several  ofiicets  with  long  titles,  and  alxiut 
eij(hty  soldiers,  but  tlicy  were  poorly  paid,  fed,  cbihcd  and  discipline<t. 
The  goxeraoT- general,  or,  as  he  is  cumiuouly  called,  the  "  general."  lives 
here  ;  irbich  makct  it  the  wat  of  governmenl.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
central  ga\'cmmcni  at  Mciico,  and  is  ilie  chief  civil  ami  military  officer. 
In  addittoo  to  him,  each  town  has  a  commandant,  who  is  the  chief  militaiy 
oSiffT,  and  has  charge  of  the  fori,  and  of  all  transactions  with  foreigners 
and  foreign  vesseb;  and  two  or  three  alcaldis  and  concgidores,  elected 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the  civil  officers.  Courts  ami  juris|)nidence 
ihey  have  no  knowledge  of.  .  .  .  No  Protestant  ha*  any  civil  rights, 
nor  can  be  hold  any  property,  or,  indeed,  rcmam  more  than  a  few  weeks 
OB  shore,  unless  he  belong  to  some  vessel.  Conscinienlly,  the  Americans 
and  Knglish  who  intend  to  reside  here  become  Catholics,  to  a  man  ;  the 
cmrent  phrase  among  tbetn  being,  —  "A  man  must  leave  his  conscience 
at  Cape  Horn."  .  .  . 


Is  Uoatenj  ibaw  are  a  — ba  o<  E^^i^Md  Aankans  (Eoffcili 

r  *  lacks  "al  are  caOcdwlM  ipeak  iW  EwgB*  fan^aai^)  wbo  have 

I  ^*fc^  ■■■■■■■-  ^'^■'ffffif  iittiff^  lo  tbc  C^atfaottc  cbmcb,  *ih1  iT'wiifyl 

'  fiapcnj.     Hatiag  mote  wAtsuft  hwgilkff  aad  ottcrpnae 

71m  iminili  III  ■■iwilli  Miiriiiiwi  rrf  tMiJLWii.Mrt  iImj  ■odd  dm  be 
aMcMKa  lo  rcMaia,  vciie  ft  mc  ikK  inejr  bffwi^  V'd  Cauoaca,  aoa  by 
■■niiiig  aathn,  and  bripgiiig  op  tbdr  nbJdif  as  Caihnlifs  aod  Span- 
knb,  and  aot  liirWm  dtea  the  EngKdi  fanpnge. tbej  qoiel  ngpicioci. 
and  cT«a  becoae  pofnlar  and  leadiae"**^  TbecUcfdc^dittn  Mco- 
Mscr  aod  ScMa  Barban  woe  both  Ya^Kca  by  binb.  .  .  . 

CalMbraU  — i  hat  diacoreied  Ja  1536,  by  Cottta,  and  was  sabaeqaetilty 
iMiiil  by  BMiagiotii  other  ad^cmmoa.  .  .  .  No  soooer  <ns  th«  iaipor* 
taoee  of  tbe  coaDUy  kaowa,  thm  tbe  Jomis  oUaioed  kare  to  establish 
tbcandres  in  it,  to  cfarioiaiure  aad  enlighteii  dtc  lodiaiK.  Tbey  estab- 
tUhcd  mtvaom  ia  varioaa  |sit(  of  tb«  oocatiy  towaid  te  doae  of  the 
Kvcnicnth  untaty,  and  colected  ibc  natirca  aboot  theca,  baptuing 
tben  iolo  tbe  church,  and  «j»»f*M^  ifaeat  tbe  ant  o(  emitted  life.  To 
protect  the  Jetaitt  in  ihcir  mtiwrwifi.  and  at  the  same  time  to  support  tbe 
power  of  the  crova  over  ihc  drilUed  lodians,  t»o  forts  were  erected 
and  ganrisoncd,  one  at  San  Dteso.  and  the  other  at  Momerey.  These 
were  called  PreadiM,  and  divideii  tbe  comnund  of  the  whc^  country 
beOaeen  tbeoi.  rreuilkn  have  since  been  established  at  Santa  Rubara 
and  Saa  Francisco  i  thm  dJTJdii^  the  country- into  fear  large  distiicH^ 
each  with  iti  presidio,  and  go^cTOcd  by  the  commandaat.  Theaoldief^ 
far  the  most  part,  married  civilized  Indians ;  and  thus,  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
each  prcsidto,  ^ning  up,  gradually,  «nall  lovns.  ...  On  Ibc  cxpul- 
Hon  of  tbe  Jesuits  from  the  Spani^  dominiooi,  the  niisM(>n>  pa^ised  into 
the  hands  of  the  Franciscans),  thoagh  without  any  essential  chan^  in 
their  managemenL  Kver  since  the  indepcndeoce  of  Mexico,  the  mis- 
Bons  have  been  going  down ;  until,  at  last,  a  law  was  passed,  stripping 
them  of  all  their  possessions,  and  confining  the  priests  to  their  spiritual 
duties ;  and  at  the  same  lime  declaring  all  the  Indians  free  and  indcpen- 
deot  Hanthfref.  The  chaniie  in  the  condition  of  the  Indbns  was.  as 
may  be  supposed,  only  nomiital :  they  are  virtually  slaves,  as  much  as 
they  c»-cr  were.  But  in  the  missions,  the  change  was  complete.  Tbe 
priests  have  now  no  power,  except  in  their  religious  character,  and  the 
great  poasetaioos  of  the  missions  arc  given  over  to  be  preyed  upon  bjr 
the  harpic*  of  the  civil  power,  who  are  sent  iliere  in  the  cqndty  of 
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timiaiitradt'rfi,  lo  Kltlc  ti))  llic  canctna  ;  and  who  usunlly  cm!,  in  a  few 
jan,  by  making  theoMcK'cs  fortunes,  and  leaving  ilteii  Mewanlxhips 
wone  than  they  fonnd  Ihem.  .  .  .  Hhe  change  hud  been  made  but  a 
few  years  before  our  arrival  upon  ihc  coast,  yet,  in  thai  short  time,  the 
tnAc  waw  much  dimini<ihcd,  credit  impaired,  and  the  venerable  miMion^ 
going  rTipiiiljr  to  decay. 

The  government  of  the  country  i«  an  arbitrary  demociacy  ;  having  im 
eommoo  bw.  and  no  jn<iiciary.  'ITieir  only  laws  are  made  and  unmade 
at  the  caprice  of  the  legnlaliire,  and  are  as  variable  as  the  legislature 
itself.  They  pass  through  the  form  of  sending  rcprcscniativen  to  the 
oongren  at  Mexico,  but  as  ii  takes  sct-cral  inunihs  tu  go  and  leium,  and 
dMTC  tsrCTV  litlle  comraiinication  between  the  capital  and  tht.t  di»lanl 
province,  a  member  imially  stayi  there,  m  permanent  memlicr,  knowing 
very  well  that  there  will  be  revolutions  al  home  before  he  can  write  and 
receive  an  answer  ;  and  if  another  member  should  be  sent,  he  has  only 
to  challenge  him,  and  decide  the  contested  election  in  that  way. 

Kevolntions  are  nutters  of  constiint  occurrence  in  California.  They 
are  |^t  up  by  men  who  arc  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  in  despcraic 
cimimMances,  just  as  a  new  political  party  is  started  by  such  men  in  our 
awD  country-.  The  only  object,  of  course,  is  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  and 
instead  of  caurmting,  paragraphing,  libelling,  feasting,  promiiin^',  and 
Ijnng,  as  with  us,  they  take  mu\ket.s  and  iKtranetK,  and  seizing  upon  the 
presidio  and  cuMom-home,  divide  the  upoiU,  .ind  dcclire  a  new  dynasty. 
\%  for  justice,  they  know  no  law  but  will  and  fear.  .  .  . 

[Rkliard  Hcnr}-  Haaa.],  Tva  Vtart  tc/ort  Ike  MatI QiKv  York,  1S40},  87-iia 
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8.    Condition  of  Mexico  (1842) 

BV    I.ATE    MINISTER    WADOV    THOMfSON   (1846) 


Thompwio  "s*  >  Kmlhernrr  who  tirc-ame  minlMn- 10  Mnicoln  1841.  Hi*  wihcr 
««iiimiie  ot  thai  naiim)  ihowi  ih«  coDHiii-^nt  uailor  which  ihc  mtcicd  upon  >  wir  wlih 
tbr  L'liitcil  MJlc*.— BibUogr»phy.  H.  \l. ^nctoA.  //iiferytf  I*/  f^njit  Slalti.WU, 
t4^}JI  -,    \V«r  DcparunGnl  l.llxaiy,  InJiJi  ef  PHhluali^ai  rttaling  lo  Att.Tiii',  A 

WHENEVER  the  foreigners  io  California  make  the  movement  of 
seiuration,  it  must  succeed.  The  department  of  Sonora,  not 
half  the  distance  from  Mexico,  has  been  in  a  state  of  revolt  for  the  last 
four  yean,  and  the  government  ha&  been  unable  to  suppress  it.  .  .  • 
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A  leading  nvcmbcr  or  the  Mexican  cabinet  ODce  sxid  to  mc  tlut  be 
bdieved  t)ui  ihc  tcndcDcy  of  ihiogs  was  towaids  the  anncxauon  of  Teua 
lo  the  United  Sutn,  and  that  he  greatly  preferred  that  result  either  to 
the  separate  independence  of  Teia^  or  any  coonectjoa  or  dependence 
of  I'nai  u[K>n  EDgland  ;  that  if  Texu  mi  an  independent  powrer,  other 
departments  of  Mexico  would  unite  wilh  it  cither  vohjnlarily  or  by  coo- 
qoett,  and  if  ihcrc  was  any  connection  between  Texas  and  Kngland,  that 
Englteb  manurKtiires  and  merchandise  would  be  smuggled  into  Mexico 
through  Texas  lo  ibe  utter  rain  of  the  Mexican  manufactures  and  revenue. 

In  one  of  my  bst  interviews  with  Santa  Anna  I  mentioned  this  con- 
vetvilion.  He  u*d  with  great  vehemence,  that  be  "  irotikl  war  for  ever 
for  (he  reconquest  of  Texit,  and  that  if  he  died  in  his  lerucs  hit  last 
wordc  should  be  an  exbottation  to  his  countrymen  never  to  abandon  the 
eflbrt  to  reconquer  the  country ; "  and  added,  "  Voo,  Sir,  know  very  well 
that  to  sign  a  treaty  for  the  alienation  of  Texas  «-Duld  be  the  same  thing 
ai  signing  the  death-warrant  of  Mexico,"  aitd  went  on  to  say  tliat  "  by 
the  same  procet^  we  would  take  one  after  the  other  of  the  Mexican 
ptorinces  until  we  had  them  all."  I  could  not,  in  sincerity,  say  that  I 
thoagbt  otbetwisc ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  will 
baxten  that  event.  That  onr  language  and  bws  are  destined  to  pervade 
tbb  continent,  I  regard  as  more  certain  than  any  other  event  which  is  in 
the  ftiture.  Our  race  has  never  yet  jHit  its  loot  upon  a  soil  which  it  has 
not  only  not  kept  but  bax  ailvanccd.  I  mean  imm  our  Knglish  ancestors 
only,  but  that  great  Teuton  race  from  which  wc  have  both  desceiided. 

There  teems  to  be  a  wotKlerfiil  adapution  of  the  English  people  to 
the  purpose  of  cotoniiaiion.  I'hc  En^b  ctdooy  of  convicts  at  New 
South  VVaies  is  a  nnore  prosperous  community  than  any  colony  of  any 
other  coantry.  Tliat  the  Indian  race  of  Mexico  must  receile  beftire  us, 
a  quite  as  certain  x*  that  that  ts  the  destiny  of  oor  own  Indians,  who  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  if  in  no  other,  are  superior  lo  them.  I  do  notH 
know  what  feelings  towards  us  in  Mexico  may  have  been  produced  by  ™ 
recent  events,  but  whatever  they  may  be,  they  will  not  lost  long ;  and  I 
beltere  that  the  time  is  not  at  all  dtitant,  when  all  the  northern  depart- 
nciHs  of  Mexico,  within  a  hnmlred  miles  of  the  city,  will  gUdly  take 
refuge  aniler  out  more  stable  iiKtitniions  from  the  constant  mccc«sion 
of  civil  wan  lo  which  thai  country  seems  to  be  destined.  I'he  feeling  ii 
becoming  a  pretty  general  one  amonga  the  enlightened  and  patriotic, 
that  they  arc  not  prepared  for  free  institutions,  and  are  iocapaMc  them- 
selves of  maintaining  them.    Iliere  is  very  great  danger  that  the  drama 
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nttj  ctoBC  there,  as  it  has  *o  often  done  in  other  coiuiiries,  with  aiurchy , 
M^ng  in  dcsptrtism,  —  such  ii  the  natural  swing  of  the  pendiilum.  TTia 
(eebitg  of  all  Mexicatu  towards  us  until  the  m'olulion  in  Texas,  wras  one 
of  UDinixed  adrairaiion ;  aiid  it  li  our  high  putition  amongst  the  nalioiu, 
and  mukcs  our  miuion  all  the  more  responsible,  that  every  people, 
struggling  to  be  free,  regard  u*  with  the  same  feelings — we  are  indeed 
the  "  looking-glaM  in  which  they  dress  ihemselves."  As  a  philanthropic  I, 
I  have  deeply  dei>lorcd  the  cITectB  of  ihc  ^nnex.ilion  of  Texas  upon  the 
feelings  of  tbc  people  of  all  classes  in  Mexico,  towards  thin  country,  as 
diminiihing  their  devotion  to  republican  institutions ;  this  should  not  be 
so,  but  it  will  Ix.  Ours  is  regarded  as  the  great  exemplar  Republic  in 
Mexico,  as  everywhere  else,  and  the  act  which  they  regard  as  such  an 
OUirage,  musl  have  the  prcjudit^^i.il  efTcct  which  I  have  indicated  —  Mill 
more  will  that  effect  be  to  be  deprecated,  if  it  should  throw  Mexico  into 
the  arnsof  any  great  European  power. 

The  northern  dejxutinents  of  Mexico  contain  all  the  mines,  and  more 
of.the  wealth  of  the  country  than  any  othent ;  and  they  all  hang  very 
loosely  to  the  confederacy;  —  they  receive  no  benefit  &oiu  the  central 
government,  which  in  Irath  they  only  know  in  its  exactions.  All  the 
money  «>11ecte<i  from  them  is  ex)>cnded  in  the  city  and  el.wwherc,  and 
they  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  beneficially  or 
even  honestly  used.  The  security  which  would  be  given  to  property,  as 
well  as  its  great  enhancemcDi  in  value,  would  be  powerful  inducements 
with  all  the  ownen  of  hrjfc  estates  which  are  now  compahitively  value- 
Ie%s.  The  only  olmtocle  thai  I  know  to  such  a  con:iiiinmuiion,  intiniccly 
desirable  in  my  jiid^mcni,  to  the  people  of  those  dc|>arlmentj,  le-M  so  to 
us,  traoM  be  in  the  inQucnce  of  Ihc  priesthood.  'I'hey  are  well  aware 
tbai  such  a  measure  might  very  soon  be  fatal,  not  only  to  theii  own 
supremacy,  but  to  that  of  the  Catholic  religion  also,  —  but  they  would 
have  on  the  other  haiKl  a  powerful  motive  in  the  security  which  it  would 
give  them  to  llieir  large  church  property  —  no  motive  but  interest 
would  have  any  inlliierure  with  the  pco[ile  of  Mexico,  for  ihey  cer- 
tainly do  not  like  us.  Their  feelings  towards  u.s  may  1>e  summed  up 
in  two  words,  jealouf^  and  admirniion,  —  they  arc  not  going  to  declare 
war  against  us,  I  have  never  doubted  for  a  moment  alwut  that.  I^lblic 
opinion  in  Mexico,  to  all  practical  purposes,  raeaos  the  opinion  of  the 
army,  and  the  very  bst  thin];  in  the  n-orld  which  the  army  desires,  is  such 
a  war.  —  nor  do  I  believe  that  one  Mexican  in  a  thousand  docs,  however 
lhc>-  may  vaunt  and  bluster  — as  a  frightened  school-buy  whistles  a<t  he 
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puses  s  graveyard  in  ilic  nighi.  I  have  jtist  as  little  iden  thai  they  will 
negotiate  now,  or  until  m^t[ci<i  arc  adjusicil  l>ctwecii  Kn^lnml  and  this 
couiitn'.  .  .  .  noihinit  would  be  more  cuuvenieiil  la  Ml'xhto  ih.-in  thai 
we  ^lK>lll(J  have  no  minister  there  lu  troulilc  the  government  with  i 
plain  Is. 

Wiuldy  I'liurapMn,  Hti-^kiliom  «f  Mtrka  (Nevr  York,  etc,  1846),  ajj-a 
pauim. 


9.    "The  Present  Crisis"  (1844) 

BV  JAMES    RUSSICI.L    LOWEI.I. 
For  I^well.  *ee  Ni>.  15  belau-.  —  ItiblluKrajihy  u  In  Kii.  II  liclow, 

WHMN  3,  deed  ift  done  for  Freeilom,  through  the  broad  canh'i 
aching  breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  j«y  i>rn[ihetic.  trembling  on  from  cast  lo  west. 
And  the  slave,  where'iT  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within  him  rtimb 
To  the  awful  verge  nf  nianbiMxl,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full- blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  Time. 

Through  ihc  «-aIls  of  htil  and  palace  shoots  the  instantaneous  throe, 
When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  systems  lo  and  fro  ; 
At  the  birth  of  each  new  Eta,  with  a  Tccogniziiig  siart, 
Nation  wildly  looks  at  n.ition,  standing  wiih  mnlc  lips  apart, 
And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child   k-aps  beneath  the  Kuttire's 
heart. 


For  mankind  are  one  in  spiril,  and  an  instinct  bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  Hash  of  right  or  wrong ; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean -sundered  filirn  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or  shame  ;  — 
In  Ihc  gain  or  low  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  eipial  claim. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
In  ihe  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Some  great  tjuac.  (lod's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight. 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  ihe  right. 
And  the  choice  goes  by  for  ever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 
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Hui  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  patty  ihoii  nhnlt  Msnd, 
Kre  the  Doom  from  its  worn  undolt  ilukes  tUe  diist  ng.iinst  our  l.-ind  ? 
Thoagh  the  caane  of  Ivvil  pnMjKi,  yet  't  i«  Triilli  nlonc  is  sirong. 
And,  altieil  »he  wMidet  outcast  now,  I  lec  nrounil  h?r  ihrgng 
Troop«  of  bcanlifiil,  tall  angeU,  to  enshielil  her  from  all  urong. 

We  Kc  dimly  ia  the  Pmcnt  what  is  small  and  what  is  great, 

Skiw  of  f.iith  how  D'eak  an  arro  may  turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate, 

Bui  t)K  MRil  is  still  oracular  ;  atnid  the  market'!!  din, 

list  ihe  ominoun  stem  whnper  from  the  Dciphic  cave  within,  — 

"They  enslave  iheir  diilJrcn't  children  who  make  compromiw  with  sin." 

Slaveiy,  the  earthbom  Cyclops,  fcllest  of  ihc  giant  brood. 

Sons  of  brutish  Force  and  Darkness,  who  have  drenched  Ihe  earth  with 

blood. 
Fami«hed  in  his  Klf-maHe  desert,  blinded  by  our  purer  day. 
Grope*  in  yet  unblajled  regions  fur  hii  miserable  prey  ;  — 
Shxll  we  gaide  his  gory  lingvn  where  cnir  helpless  childtcn  play? 

Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  a*  lo  sit  the  idic  «Uvcs 

Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  grave*  ; 

W'oTihippfis  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light  a  crime  ;  — ■ 

Was  the  .Mayflower  launched  by  cowards,  steered  by  men  behind  their 

time? 
Turn  those  tracks  toward   Past  or  Future,  that    make  i'lymoulh  rock 

sublime? 

Tliey  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart  old  iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibtwi  that  all  viriu<^  was  the  I'ast's  : 

Jtut  we  make  their  truth  inir  Etl.iehood,  thinking  Ihal  hath  made  us  free. 

Hoarding  it  in  mocihly  par<:hmeni.i,  while  our  lemlcr  sjiirits  flee 

The  rude  grasp  ol  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them  across  the  sea. 

New  occ^ions  teach  new  duties ;  Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth ; 
They  mtut  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  Tnilh ; 
Lo.  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fites  !  we  ourselves  roust  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch  oar  Ma\  (lower,  and  steer  boldly  through  ihe  desperate  winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key. 

[James  Russell  LowcUJ,  /Wmt,  Second  Scries  (Cambridge.  I'lc.  1848),  53-63 
fiiutim. 
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10.    Reasons  for  War  (1846) 

BY   I'RESIDENT  JAMBS   KNOX   fOLK 

Folic  M  prni'Icnl  I'unrirmeil  lh«  ■nnuallon  of  TcxM;  Ihc  war  with  Mnico 
ti)IK'"rii  mi|;hl  hovf  biin  avntcil  Ijul  lot  ihc  intriitinn  lo  lOii'juft  nn-l  micKX  Ntw 
M(-iic-j  and  L'alifomiii.  ~I*lio  rfa*un«  lift  iraiKivcn  in  1hi*nmM);e  loCotiipns  do  not 
eovcf  iliu  [talgioonds.  —  liiblio([niphv;  II  ii Ha.nct<A, //iUory  b/ tii /\iri/U States, 
Vltl,  344-345  :  Cliaiinmg  anil  Hail,  GmJt,  $  194.  ^ 

THE  existing  si»te  of  the  relations  between  the  Unitnl  Stales  and  fl 
Mexico  ri'iiiJcts  it  |)ro|)L-T  that  I  should  bring  the  subject  to  the  ■ 
considcrati-jn  of  Congress.     In  my  niCKAge  at  the  commence  men  I  of  ■ 
your  present  session  the  state  of  these  relations,  the  c^iuscs  which  led  to 
the  suspension  of  diplomatic  imcrcoursc  Ix^twccn  the  two  countries  in 
Marfh,  1845,  mid  the  loiiij-tontinucd  and  unredressed  wrongs  and  inju- 
ries committed  by  the  Mexiiuui  Cloveniment  on  citizens  of  the  United 
StateK  in  their  penoiis  and  property  were  briefly  set  forth.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Slidell  arrived  nt  Vera  Cniz  on  the  30th  of  November  [1S45], 
and  wax  court eotinly  received  by  ihe  authorities  of  thai  city.  But  the 
Governmeni  of  Cicrieral  Herrcra  w.n  then  totlerin^f  to  it*  fall.  Tlie  levo- 
lulionary  parly  h.id  seized  upon  the  Tcias  question  to  effect  or  hasten 
its  overthrow.  Us  determination  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  Ihe 
United  States,  and  to  receive  our  minister  to  negotiate  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  was  violently  a.>isailed,  and  was  ro.idc  the  great  theme 
of  denunciation  against  it.  The  { !;o\'emment  of  General  Herrcra,  ihere 
is  good  re;uion  lu  believe,  was  sincerely  desiroux  to  receive  out  minixter; 
but  it  yielded  lo  the  storm  raised  by  its  enemies,  and  on  the  sist  of 
December  refused  lo  accredit  Mr.  Slidell  upon  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts. These  arc  so  fully  and  ably  exposed  in  the  note  of  Mr.  Slidell  of 
the  n\h  of  December  lasi  to  ihc  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
herewith  transmitted,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  lo  enter  into  further 
detail  on  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

Five  days  after  the  lUile  of  Mr.  Slidell's  note  General  Herrera  yielfled 
the  Govcmineni  to  General  I'aredcs  without  a  struggle,  and  on  the  301I1 
of  December  resigned  the  Presidency.  This  revolution  was  nccomplishcd 
solely  by  tlie  army,  the  people  having  taken  little  part  in  ihe  contest ;  and 
thus  Ihe  supreme  power  in  Mexico  passed  into  the  banda  of  a  miUiary 
lc:ulcr.  .  .  . 

Unfler  tliesc  circumstances,  Mr.  Slidell,  in  obedience  to  my  direi 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  furcign  lel.ilions, 
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date  of  ihe  i  st  of  March  last.  3.iking  lo  1>e  received  by  Ihal  Gwcmment 
ID  the  diplomatic  character  to  which  he  had  t)eeii  3i>poiiiied.  I'hii 
tiiinntcr  in  his  rejily,  under  date  of  the  i  ith  of  Mar<:h,  reilciated 
the  arguments  of  hi*  predecessor,  and  in  terms  ih.H  may  be  considered 
s$  giving  just  gronnds  of  offense  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  denied  the  application  of  Mr.  Slidell.  Nothing  therefore 
reiuoined  for  our  envoy  but  to  demand  his  passports  and  return  to  his 
own  country. 

ThuK  the  Government  of  Mexico,  though  xolemnly  pledged  by  ofTi<*iaI 
acts  in  October  last  to  receive  and  accredit  an  American  envoy,  violated 
their  plighted  bith  and  refused  the  offer  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  our 
difficulties.  Not  only  waa  the  offer  rejected,  but  the  indignity  of  its 
rejection  was  enhanced  by  the  manifest  breach  of  faith  in  refusing  to 
admit  the  envoy  who  came  because  they  had  Ixxind  themselves  lo  receive 
him.  Nor  can  it  t>e  Kaid  that  the  olfer  wait  fruitless  from  the  want  of 
opportiiniiy  of  discu.ssing  il  ;  our  env()y  was  present  on  their  own  soil. 
Nor  can  it  be  ascribcti  lo  a  want  of  sufficient  powers  ;  our  envoy  h.id  full 
powers  lo  adjust  e\'cry  question  of  difference.  Nor  was  there  room  for 
compbint  that  our  propoiiiions  for  settlement  were  unreasonable ;  per- 
mission waa  not  even  given  our  envoy  to  make  any  proposition  whatever. 
Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  we,  on  our  part,  would  not  hiten  to  any 
teasonatile  lemiK  of  their  xuggestion  ;  the  Mexican  Ciovcrnment  refused 
all  negotiation,  and  have  made  no  proposition  of  any  kind. 

Id  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  1  informed  | 
you  that  upon  the  earnest  appeal  both  of  ihc  Congress  and  convention 
of  Texas  I  had  ordered  an  efficient  military  force  to  take  a  position 
"between  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte."  This  hitd  become  nece^isary 
to  meet  a  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  Mexican  fiir<:es,  for  which 
eitenxive  military  prejiaratiom  had  been  madi-.  The  invasiim  was  threat- 
ened solely  because  Texas  had  determined,  in  accontance  with  a  solemn 
Ksolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  annex  herself  to  our 
Union,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  plainly  our  duty  to  extend 
our  protection  over  her  citizens  and  soil. 

This  force  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Chrtsti,  and  remained  there 
until  after  I  had  received  iiuch  inlnrniatton  from  Mexico  ai  rendered  it 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Mexican  Ciovernmenl  would  refuse  to 
recrive  our  envoy. 

Meaniinie  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our  Congress,  had  become  an 
ioicgral  part  of  our  Union.    The  Congress  of  Texas,  by  its  act  of  Decern- 
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her  19, 1S36,  had  il*clare<I  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  l>e  the  boundjrj  of  ll«t 
Kepiiltlic.  lis  jiimdiciiiin  li.id  bcim  (xicnde<l  and  exercised  beyund  the 
Nuecef.  The  country  between  that  river  and  the  Del  Norte  had  been 
Kprcicnied  in  the  CoDgrcss  and  in  the  convention  of  Texoi,  had  ihiH 
l^eD  part  in  the  act  of  annexation  itself,  and  is  dow  included  wiUun 
one  of  our  ConfiTe&<iional  districts.  Our  own  Congress  had,  moreover, 
with  great  unanimity,  hy  (he  act  n|i|>Tuved  December  31,  1S45,  rccog- 
nixed  the  coiinlrj-  beyond  the  Nueces  a*  a  jiart  of  our  territory  by  inchid- 
ing  it  within  oitr  own  revenue  system,  and  a  re\-cnue  officer  to  rettde 
within  that  district  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
■eni  of  the  Senate.  It  became,  therefore,  of  urgent  necessity  to  provide 
for  the  defense  of  ih^t  ]K>rtion  of  our  country.  Accordingly,  on  the 
tjth  of  January  last  inxt ructions  were  imued  to  the  general  in  commaod 
of  these  troops  to  occupy  the  left  Uink  of  the  Del  Norte.  Thii  river, 
which  is  the  southwestern  buunibry  of  the  Sut«  of  Texas,  b  an  exposed 
frontier.  .  .  . 

'I'hc  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Del  Norte  was  nude  by  the  com- 
nundiiig  general  under  (K^^iiive  instructions  to  absLiin  from  all  af;gres< 
live  artK  toward  M<r.\ico  or  Mexican  citizens  and  to  regard  the  relatioiit 
between  that  Kepulilic  and  the  United  States  as  pe^iceful  unica  she 
should  decbrc  w.-ir  or  coniiiiilacls  of  hostility  indicative  of  a  state  of 
war.  He  was  specially  directed  to  protect  private  property  and  respect 
jiersonal  rights. 

The  Army  movetl  from  <'orpns  Christi  on  the  1 1  ih  of  March,  and  on 
the  i8th  of  thai  mmlh  arri\-ed  on  the  left  Uink  of  the  Del  Norte  op)>o- 
site  to  Maiamoras,  where  it  cncam|»ed  on  a  commandiuf;  paction,  which 
haa  aince  Iweo  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  fieldwurkv  A  depot  has 
also  been  estaWidied  at  Toini  Isabel,  near  the  Ilrajos  Santiago,  30  miles 
in  rear  of  the  encampment.  The  selection  of  his  position  was  nccesurily 
confided  lo  the  judgment  of  the  general  in  command. 

The  Mexic.in  foires  at  Maiamoras  asniiiicd  u  belligerent  attitude,  and 

on  llw  wlb  of  April  (^neral  Arapudii,  then  in  command,  notiftcd  Oen- 

cnl  Taykir  10  break  up  hb  camp  within  twenty-four  hours  and  to  retire 

bepind  Ihe  Nueces  Rii-er,  and  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 

"»e»e  deniattds  jnniv.m*<il  thai  arms,  ai>d  arm^  ali)ne,  must  decide  the 

Uun.     Hut  no  ui>en  a>  I  of  hiuldiiy  was  commilled  until  the  a^th  of 

On  ilwl  tiny  l^eneral  Arista,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 

»  We«<i jn  hinees,  commuuicated  to  Oeneral  Taylor  that "  be  con- 

hI  bii<>iiIiiK->  commence*!  and  should  pn»e*:uie  them."    A  party  of 
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dngoons  or  65  m«n  and  officers  were  on  thi;  ume  day  (li«patche>l  from 
ihc  Amcriran  cam|)  up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  it*  left  hink.  10  iMrcriain 
whether  ihc  Mexican  troo{>i  had  troMed  or  were  preparing  to  cross  th« 
river.  "  became  engaged  with  a  brge  bo<\y  of  thc:fe  troops,  and  after  a 
short  affair,  in  whkh  nine  t6  were  killed  ami  wounded,  appear  to  have 
been  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender," 

The  ^ric%-uiu  wrongs  perpeiraicil  by  Mexieo  upon  our  citixenit  ihroiij;h- 
out  a  lonK  period  of  yenn  reniaitt  iinredrei«ed,  and  .solemn  treatiRi 
pledging  her  public  failh  for  ihin  re<lre»  hAve  tteen  dixregnrdcd.  A 
govemmeDt  eiU>ef  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  execution  of  inch 
trcaries  taih  to  perform  one  of  its  plainest  duties. 

Our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  been  almost  annihilated.  It  was  br- 
nicriy  highly  bene5ctal  to  both  nations,  but  our  merchants  have  been 
deterred  from  prosecuting  it  by  the  H)'rttero  of  outrage  and  extortion 
which  the  Mexicjn  authoriliei  have  punui-d  against  them,  uhd.-tt  their 
appeals  through  their  own  (jovumment  for  inilcnmily  have  l>ccn  ma<Ie  in 
vain.  Chir  forbearance  has  gone  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  mistaken 
in  iL-t  cbaracter.  Had  we  acted  with  vigor  In  lepetlin.i;  the  innults  and 
rcilreraing  the  injiinc«  intlicte<l  by  Mexico  at  the  <'uinmi;n(:ciinciil,  we 
should  douhOcM  have  csca[>erl  all  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  now 
involved. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  we  have  been  exerting  our  best  efforts  to 
pcopittaie  her  good  wilL  Upon  the  pretext  that  Tcxaa,  a  natiun  as  inde- 
pendent as  beiself,  thought  proper  to  unite  its  dentiniei  with  our  own, 
she  hax  affected  to  believe  that  we  have  %evered  her  rightful  icirilory, 
and  in  ofKcial  procbmations  and  manifestoes  has  ie|iL-ateilly  threatened 
to  make  war  ujkki  us  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  Texas.  In  the 
meantintc  we  have  tried  every  effort  at  reconciliation-  The  cup  of  for- 
bearance had  been  exhausted  even  before  the  recent  information  from 
tiie  frontiei  of  the  Del  Norte.  But  now,  -iflcr  reiterated  menaces,  .Mexico 
has  ikaiteil  the  bounitar}'  of  the  L'nitcd  Slates  liai  invaded  our  territory 
and  shed  American  bkod  upon  the  American  soil.  She  has  prorliiimed 
thai  hostilities  have  commenced,  and  that  the  two  nations  are  novr  at  war. 

As  war  existji,  and,  notwtitistandjnx  all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it.  exists 
by  the  act  of  Mexico  lietself,  we  are  called  upon  by  every  consideration 
of  duty  and  patriotism  to  vindicJite  with  deiiMon  the  honor,  the  rights, 
and  the  interests  of  our  country, 

Janet  D-  Richardton.  A  Com^athn  «f  Iht  .\ftsiagis  and  Papers  oflht  Prtd- 
datii  (Washinfton,  1897).  IV.  \y}-^\2  patsim. 
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II.    An  Opponent  of  the  War  (1847) 

BV   SEXATOR  THOMAS  CORWm 

Cacwn^declnl  to  tbc  United  SCMn  Seailc  in  i&44MBWUc,«ispenMtcM  tn  hit 
paotilioii  to  ihe  wti  aith  Mciko.     He  wm  ■  bom  iKWat,  mJ  by  liiM  coongBooi  bi 


atacfcet  ipeecb  in  tbc  Scnuc  u[*>ihi  STMHifq;  as  appcofMlatloM  with  vkich  10  hirf 
--;a&(l  UmtatyiKim  Mnlco,  Cr  ptnrii  mtnwn,  Init  ia|iB«<l  hit  pdilieil  admice- 
.  —  For  Conrtn.  iro  A.  P.  KdmcU,  Jirmai  Ctmnm.  —  WUBoff^iktt  nrnMng 
■ad  llMI.  Gmidr.  {  194. 

MR.  PRKSIDENT,  I  ...  beg  the  iodtilgence  of  the  5eiut«  to  some 
re9ectioD&  on  the  pArticubr  bit!  now  uoder  coRnderatioR.  1 
rated  (at  a  lull  Mxnewhat  like  the  present  at  tbc  latt  sesioa  —  our  irmy 
mi  then  in  the  netghbotbood  of  out  line.  I  then  hoped  that  tbc  Ptea- 
dent  did  sincerely  desire  x  peace.  Ont  anny  had  not  then  peoctraied  &r 
into  Mexico,  and  I  did  hope,  that  with  tbc  nro  mfflioM  then  propooed, 
wc  nighi  get  peace,  and  av-oid  the  sboghter,  the  shame,  the  chme,  of  an 
agptaare,  unproi-oked  war.  Bat  now  you  have  oremin  half  of  Mexico 
— you  have  esat^perated  and  irritated  her  people  —  yoncbim  indemnity 
lor  aD  expenses  incurred  in  doii^  this  robchici,  and  boldly  ask  her  to 
give  up  New  Mexico  and  Califurnia ;  and,  u  a  bribe  to  ber  painotism, 
seiiing  on  her  ptojierty,  you  oflfer  three  millions  to  pay  the  soldiers  d>e 
has  called  out  to  re|>el  yoar  in\'aitoo,  on  condition  that  she  will  give  np 
to  yon  ai  least  one-third  ai  ber  whole  ternioty.  .  .  . 

But,  sir,  let  as  see  what,  as  the  chaiman  of  the  Cocnmittee  on  Foreign 
RdaliOBS  exptains  it,  sc  are  to  get  by  the  combined  processes  of  conquest 
and  treaty. 

What  is  the  territory,  .Mr.  President,  which  you  propose  to  wrest  from 
Mexico  ?  It  is  consecrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  by  many  a  well* 
fanght  battle  with  hisold  Castiliaa  maMcr.  Hit  Banker  Hills,and  Sara- 
ti^as,  and  Vorkiowiu,  are  tbcre !  The  Mexican  can  say,  "  lltcre  I  bled 
for  hbetty  I  and  dnU  1  anrender  thii  consecrated  borae  of  my  allcctione 
to  the  .Aagio-SaitaB  imadcrs?  WIm  do  they  want  with  it?  They  have 
Texas  already.  They  hare  [laraested  tben»elrei  of  the  territory  between 
the  Noeoes  and  the  Kio  Grande.  What  ebe  do  they  want?  To  what 
aUI  I  pomt  my  children  as  memonab  of  that  independence  which 
I  boiQcath  to  them  when  those  biltle-lieids  shall  have  pa<*ed  from  my 
possession?" 

Sv,  bad  one  cmne  ami  demanded  Bunker  Hill  of  the  people  of  ^lassa- 
Awsftu,  had  Kngland's  Uon  c«-«r  showed  himself  there,  is  ibete  a  man 
orcr  tbtiteen  and  under  ninety  who  would  not  ha^x  been  ready  to  meet 
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him?  I^  (here  a  river  on  this  rnnlincnl  tlut  would  not  h.ivc  run  ted 
with  blood  ?  Is  therr  a  licld  but  would  have  bt-cn  piltd  high  with  the 
unburied  bones  of  slaughtered  Americans  before  these  coruccraicd  battle- 
Mis  of  liberty  should  have  been  wrested  from  u.i  ?  Dtit  this  same  Amer- 
ican goes  into  a  sister  reimblic  and  uys  to  poor,  weak  Mexico,  "Give 
up  your  territory,  yoii  arc  unworthy  to  possess  it ;  I  have  got  one-half 
already,  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  give  tip  the  other  !  "  England  might 
as  well,  in  the  circMtusUoccs  I  have  described,  have  come  and  demanded 
of  tis,  "Give  up  the  Ailanitc  slope — (jive  up  thi»  triding  territory  from 
the  Allejchany  Mountains  to  the  sea ;  it  is  only  from  Maine  tn  St.  Nfary** 
—  onlyaboutone-thirdof  your  republic,  and  the  leail  tiitcretlin^  portion 
of  it."  What  wotihl  be  the  retiwnse  ?  'ITicy  would  wy,  wc  must  girc 
ibis  up  to  John  Htill.  ^^'hy?  "  He  wants  room."  'i'hc  Senator  from 
Michigan  u)-&  he  must  have  this.  ^V'hy,  my  worthy  Christian  brother, 
on  what  principle  of  justice  ?    "I  wain  room ! " 

Sir,  look  at  this  pretence  of  want  of  room.  With  twenty  millions  of 
people,  you  have  about  one  Ihouiand  millions  of  acres  of  land,  inviting 
settlement  by  c\'cry  conceivable  argument,  bringing  them  down  to  a  (|uar- 
ter  of  a  dolUi  an  acre,  and  allowing  every  man  lo  s(juai  where  he  pleases. 
But  the  Senator  from  Michigan  says  we  will  be  two  hundred  millions  in 
a  few  years,  and  wc  want  room.  If  I  were  a  Mexican  1  would  tell  you. 
"  Have  you  not  room  in  your  own  country  to  bury  your  dead  men  ?  If 
you  come  into  mine,  we  will  greet  you  with  bloody  hands,  and  welcome 
you  to  Itoipitablc  gravci." 

^^'hy,  says  the  chairman  of  this  Corarottlee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is 
the  tnost  leASonable  thing  in  the  world  !  We  ought  to  have  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco.  Why?  Ileraute  it  is  the  be*!  harlwron  the  Pacific! 
It  has  been  my  fortune,  Mr.  President,  to  have  pr.iciiscd  a  good  deal  in 
criminal  courU  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  1  never  yet  heard  a  thief, 
arraigned  for  stealing  a  horse,  plead  that  it  was  the  best  horse  that  he 
cotiltl  find  in  the  country  !  We  want  (California.  U'hai  for?  Why,  says 
the  Senator  from  Mit^higan,  wc  will  have  it ;  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  with  a  vcr>'  mbtalcen  view,  I  think,  of  policy,  tayt  you  can't 
keep  our  people  from  going  there.  1  don't  desire  to  prevent  them. 
l.et  them  go  and  seek  their  happiness  in  whatever  country  or  clime 
it  pleases  them. 

All  I  ask  of  them  is,  not  to  re<]uire  this  Government  to  protect  them 
with  that  banner  oon»Ccratc»l  to  war  waged  for  principlei  ^  eternal, 
CDduring  trutb.    SiTi  it  b  not  meet  thai  our  old  flag  should  throw  its 
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protecting  folds  over  cxpsdiiions  for  Iticrc  or  for  Lind.  But  you  Mill  say 
you  want  room  for  your  people.  Tliii  ha>  been  thv  p\ti  of  every  robber 
chief  from  Nioirod  to  the  present  boui.  .  .  . 

Appf—lit  to  the  Congretfioaal  GliAf,  lo  C'fng..  1  «cm.   (BUlr  and   Rivet^ 
Woxhtn^un,  Hi47),  2i6'Zi-j  fiaiiim.  February  II,  1847. 


12.    A  Young  Officer  in  the  War  (1847) 

BV    SECOND    LIEUTENANT    UI.VSSBS   SIUI'SON    GRANT 

Young  Granl  wat  frnh  (loiii  WcM  Point;  h*  served  throughout  lh«  war.  fint 
uniler  TaiiluT  and  later  anilcr  Scoll.  Knr  hii  falhntry  in  the  event  berc  dctcribed  he 
wai  lircvciii^il  i;aplain  and  mcnlioocU  in  Hvcfal  rcjioit*.  amiiiiK  otbeti  ia  Uiit  of 
Uajor  Rolled  V-  l^c.  —  For  Grant,  ice  Chaaniiijt  and  Han.  Cuidt.  f  15,  —  HiUt- 
iiKrapliy:  II.  H.  ttancrutt.  J/ittory  tf  At  Patifit  Stain,  VIH,  }S<^556;  (.'banrag 
and  Han,  Cmdi,%  194, 

I  WAS  with  the  cnrlicNt  of  the  iroopx  to  enter  (he  Milk.  Id  paaing 
through  to  the  nonli  side,  looiiinK  towardn  ('hapuhcpcc,  I  happened 
to  notice  that  there  were  iinned  Mexicans  xtitl  on  top  of  the  building, 
only  a  few  feet  from  many  of  our  men.  Not  seeing  any  iLnirvmy  or 
bdder  reaching  10  the  lop  of  ihc  building,  1  took  a  few  M>l(lier5,  and 
had  it  carl  that  happened  to  \x  standing  near  brought  tip,  and.  placing 
Ihc  shaft*  against  the  wall  and  chockinjj  the  wheel*  so  that  the  cart 
could  not  bai-k,  used  the  shafts  as  a  sort  of  ladder  extending  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  By  this  I  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, followed  by  a  few  n>«n,  but  found  a  private  soldier  had  preceded  ittc 
by  some  other  way.  There  were  «till  ipiite  a  number  of  Mexicans  on 
the  roof,  among  them  a  major  and  five  or  six  officers  of  lowxr  grade*, 
who  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  away  before  our  troops  occupied  the 
building.  They  still  had  their  arm*,  while  the  soldier  before  mentioned 
was  Wddking  as  sentry,  guarding  the  prisoner*  he  had  furrfuiuitii,  ail 
by  hin>»rff-  I  hailed  the  sentinel,  tcccived  the  swords  from  the  cotn- 
nii*uoncd  officers,  and  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  soldJen 
now  with  inc.  to  disable  the  muskets  by  striking  them  against  Uie  edge 
of  the  wall,  and  throw  iliem  to  the  ground  below.  .  .  . 

r the  night  of  the  nth  [September]  latteries  were  estabUdied 

«{.,    ,  ,!  play  upon  the  fortifications  of  Chapultepcc.     The  bo«B- 

Wiiltnew  (omnienccd  early  on  the  morning  of  the  tith,  but  there  was 
•^f  en({agemcDt  during  this  day  than  thai  of  the  artillery-    Gen- 
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tni  Scott  assigned  the  ciplurc  of  Cliapulicpec  to  (icnenl  I'illow,  but 
did  not  leave  the  iletaib  lu  hii  judgment.  Two  auuulting  colniniu,  two 
hiindied  aixl  fifty  nien  each,  composed  of  vutiinieen  for  the  occauion, 
were  loTmcd.  'ITicywcre  commaridctl  l>y  C7.ipUiinK  McKiniieand  Casey 
mpcctively.    lite  usatilt  ns  siiccnsful,  tnit  bloody.  .  ,  . 

Worth's  commuid  gradiutlly  advanced  to  (he  IVont  .  .  .  Later  in 
the  day  in  leconnoiiring  I  found  a  church  ofT  to  the  south  of  the  road, 
which  looked  to  me  as  if  the  belfry  would  command  the  (ttound  back 
of  the  ^nriti  San  CoMiie.  I  )px  an  officer  of  the  voltigeun,  with  a 
mounuiin  howiivcr  ami  men  to  woilc  it,  to  go  with  me.  The  ro-i^l  bcinj; 
in  posscBtion  of  the  enemy,  we  had  to  take  the  licld  to  the  south  to 
reach  the  church.  This  took  us  over  several  ditches  breast  deep  in 
w.aier  and  grown  up  with  water  i>lants.  These  ditches,  however,  were 
i»ot  iwer  eight  or  ten  feet  in  ni<lih.  The  liowiizcr  was  uVen  to  pieces 
atmI  carried  by  the  men  to  its  dmination.  When  I  ki)Ockc<t  for  admii- 
sion  a  priest  came  to  the  door,  who,  while  extremely  polite,  declined  to 
admit  us.  With  the  little  Spanish  then  nt  my  command,  1  explained  to 
him  Uut  he  might  uve  property  by  o|>cRiiig  the  floor,  ant!  he  certiunly 
would  save  himself  from  becoming  a  ptimncr,  for  a  time  at  least ;  and 
liendes.  I  intended  lo  go  in  whether  he  consented  or  not.  He  began 
lo  see  hb  duty  in  the  same  light  that  I  did,  and  opened  the  door, 
though  he  did  nut  look  as  if  it  gave  him  special  pleasure  lu  do  so. 
The  gun  was  carried  to  the  bclfr)-  and  put  together.  We  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  San  Cosme.  The  shots  from  our 
little  gun  dropped  in  upon  the  enemy  ami  cie.itcd  great  confusion.  Why 
they  did  not  wrnd  out  a  itoall  party  and  capture  us.  I  do  not  know.  We 
had  no  infantry  or  other  defence*  besides  our  one  gun. 

The  effect  of  this  gtm  upon  the  troops  alwiit  the  gate  of  the  city 
was  so  marked  Ib^it  General  Worth  saw  it  from  his  position,  tic  was  so 
pleased  that  he  sent  a  staff  officer,  Iieutcn.-U)t  Penit)crlon  ...  to  bring 
toe  to  hire.  He  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  services  the  howit«r 
m  the  chatvh  steeple  was  doing,  iaj  iiig  that  every  sliot  was  effective,  and 
ordered  a  captain  of  voltigeun  to  report  to  me  with  another  hiiwitzec  to 
be  placed  along  with  the  one  already  rendering  so  much  service,  I 
could  no(  teil  the  (jcncral  ih.it  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the  steeple 
fur  another  gun,  because  he  probably  would  have  looked  upon  such  a 
ttaiemeni  a>  a  contradtciion  from  a  second  lieutenant,  t  took  the 
captain  with  me,  but  did  not  use  his  gun. 

U.  S.  <}nint,  PfrtM*al  .Wfm^n  (New  Vork,  1SS5).  I.  151-159  fattha. 
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13.    Capture  of  Mexico  (1847) 

BV  OESKRAI,  WINPIELD  SCOTT 

ScoH  «prvp<l  urith  hoaot  in  Ihe  Wm  of  tStZ.  «nd  in  i&tt  became  conmandef-ni- 
Chief  of  lhL^  aiiuy.  Ijke  TByloi.  lie  wu  a  Whig.  The  I>cmi>c[iilk  ailaiinumtion 
^  with  [clucUiiLi:  <;iin>cn(cil  Itial  lie  slioulil  cumiiianJ  In  jicri-in  (he  ci|>c<lllii:in  >|{aiiut 
•  Mciiuti,  which  he  lir»ui;ht  to  Ihr  lnlllUnt  kI-mi:  ilm-rilicl  i>i  ihr  trjiLirt  gnca  bchw. 
ikolt  "'U  puntliliiiut  an-l  litnvc  an>l  tuyal.  rnid  in  ihe  Mtrican  \V>f  h«  ^uiveil  bin- 
Mlf  B  killer  amunf;  mlHien.  —  For  Scotl.  ice  M.  J.  W("njlil.  Gtn/r^/  Hrrir,  ftiiiliH, 
ojiciially  l*ii:nu;e.  —  UibliogtajihT  ui  in  Nu.  ii  nbuvc. 

►  KRAD-qUAOTEKS  Ot  TUK  AkUV, 

National  J^tlau  of  Mexuif,  Seff.  iS,  1&47. 
■  A  ^  '^*  *"''  ^^  ""Other  »crie»  of  nrdtious  and  brillUnt  o]>cra- 
/~\.  tions,  of  more  than  forty-eight  hours  conlini»ncv,  thts 
gionouii  Army  hoisted,  on  the  morning  of  the  l^lh,  (he  colors  of  the 
»  United  States  on  the  walU  of  this  palace.  .  .  . 
This  city  sundt  iijion  n  xlighi  kwcII  of  ground,  near  the  centre  of  an 
irregular  basin,  and  is  girdled  with  a  ditch  in  its  grcJitcr  extent — a 
navigable  can.il  of  great  breadth  and  depth  —  very  difficult  to  bridge  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  cusiODf 
'  huu^e  purpudcs,  and  military  defence;  leaving  eight  entrances  or  gates 
B  over  archoi,  each  of  wiiich  we  found  <lereo(led  by  a  system  of  strong 
^1  works,  that  seemed  to  require  nothing  but  some  men  and  guns  to  be 
H  impregnable. 

^1      Outside,  and  within  the  cross-fires  of  those  gales,  we  found  to  the 
^m  south  other  ulisLacles  but  little  k^  formidable.      .\ll  the  approaches 
^1  near  the  city,  are  over  ete\'ated  cauiicway.s,  cut  in  many  places  (to  oppose 
^H  US)  and  Hanked  on  both  .-tides  by  ditches,  also,  of  tmnsual  dimcnMons. 
^HThc  numerous  cross-roads  are  flanked  in  like  mnnner.  having  bridges  at 
the  intersections,  recently  broken.    The  meadows  thus  chequered,  arc, 
moreover,  in  many  spots,  under  water,  or  marshy ;  for,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wet  season,  tliougU  with  less  rain 
than  usual,  and  wc  could  not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  neighlioring  bkca 
and  the  consequent  drainage  of  the  wet  grounds  at  the  e<lge  of  the  city 
. — the  lowest  in  the  whole  basin. 

After  a  (.lose  personal  survey  of  the  southern  gales,  covered  by 
Pillow's  division  and  Riley's  brijjade  of  Twigg'a,  with  four  times  our 
lumben  concentrated  in  our  immediate    front,  1  deicimincd,  OD  the 
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nth,  to  avoid  thai  net-work  of  oteiaclvk,  aixt  lo  icfk,  by  a  mddeii 
iQTtniun  (o  the  southwc»i  and  west,  l«ia  unrikt'nrabl«  approachn.  .  .  . 
The  first  step  in  \he  new  inovenieni  irax  lo  ciirrjr  (.!h.i|>uliepec,  a 
natural  and  isolnled  mound,  nf  great  elevation,  stron)(ly  forti5cd  al  its 
bate,  on  its  acclivitin  and  licights.  Besides  a  numerous  gHTri<iD»,  here 
was  the  miliUry  college  of  ihe  reptiblic.  wuU  a  large  number  of  sub- 
lieutenants and  otbcT  students,  lliuse  works  were  within  direct  gun> 
ihot  at  the  vtlbge  of  'I'acubctya,  and,  until  carried,  we  could  not 
approach  ibe  city  oo  the  went  without  making  a  circuit  too  wide  and  too 
haaardoui.  .  .  . 

The  signa)  1  had  appnintctl  for  the  attack  was  the  momculury  cessa- 
tion of  fire  on  the  part  of  our  heavy  Uitli-'ries.  Atioui  ci(;ht  ii'clock  in 
the  momint;  of  the  tjth,  judging  that  tlie  time  had  arrived,  by  the 
effect  of  the  mi.-nilea  we  had  thrown,  1  nent  an  aid-dc-camp  to  I*illow, 
and  another  to  Quitman,  with  notice  that  the  roncerted  signal  was  about 
ti>  t>c  ^vctt.  Both  columns  now  ulvanced  with  an  alacrity  ihac  gave 
assurance  of  prompt  success.  The  batteries,  seizing  opportunities, 
threw  xhoits  and  shells  upon  the  enemy  over  the  heads  of  our  men,  with 
good  effect,  particularly  at  every  attempt  to  reinforce  the  works  from 
without  to  meet  our  assault. 

Major  Genera]  Pillow's  approach,  on  the  west  side,  lay  through  an 
open  grove,  filled  with  sharp  shooters,  who  were  speedily  diitlodj^cd ; 
when,  being  up  with  the  front  of  the  attack,  aiid  emerging  into  open 
space,  at  the  fool  of  a  rocky  accbvity,  that  gallant  leader  was  struck 
down  by  an  agonixtng  wound.  1'he  immediate  command  devolved  on 
Brigadier  (General  Cadwaladcr,  in  the  absence  of  the  senior  brigadier 
(Pierce)  of  the  san*c  division  —  an  invalid  since  the  events  of  August  19, 
On  a  prcvkms  call  of  Pillow,  Worth  hjid  just  sent  him  a  rcinforccraeM  — 
Colonel  CUrk's  brigade. 

The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  lie  asircnded,  and  a  strong  redoiiitt, 
midway,  to  be  cjrrieii,  before  reaching  the  castle  on  the  heights.  'ITie 
adraoce  of  our  brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though  necessarily 
slow,  was  unwavering,  o»cr  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the 
holiest  fire  of  cannon  and  muskctrj'.  Thi;  redoubt  now  yielded  to 
rcsistlesi  valor,  and  the  shouts  that  (i>ltowed  announced  to  the  castle  the 
fine  that  imi>ei»ded.  The  enemy  were  sli-aclily  driven  from  shelter  to 
shelter.  T'hc  retreat  allowed  not  time  to  fire  a  single  mine,  without 
ibe  rertainiy  of  blowing  up  friend  and  foe.  I'hosc  who  at  a  distance 
■iltnn^tlcd   lo  apply  matches  to  the  long  trains  were  shot  down  by  our 
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men.  There  wa*  ilenth  below,  ai  well  as  above  ground.  At  length  the 
dilch  and  wall  uf  ihc  main  work  were  rcachfil  ;  the  scaling- l.uldets  wctc 
brought  up  and  planted  by  the  Btormini{  parties;  some  of  the  daring 
spines  first  in  ihc  assault  were  cast  down  —  killed  or  wounded;  but  a 
lodgincDl  was  soon  made  ;  streams  of  heroes  followed  ;  all  opposition 
was  overcome,  and  several  of  the  tegimenial  colors  flung  out  from  the 
upper  walk,  amidxl  long-cuntitiiicd  shouts  and  cheers,  which  sent  drxiiujr 
into  (he  capital.     No  scene  lould  have  been  more  animating  or  glorious. 

Major  Cjcncral  Quitman,  nobly  supjiortcd  by  Brigadier  Generals 
Shields  and  Smith  (P.  F.,)  his  other  officers  and  men,  was  up  with  th« 
pari  assigned  him.  .  .  .  The  New  York  and  South  Carolina  volimtcera 
(Shields'  brigade)  and  the  id  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  all  on  the  left 
of  Quitman'!!  line,  together  with  portions  of  the  Kturmin)^  parties,  cTotned 
the  meadowx  in  front,  under  a  he.tvy  fire,  and  entered  (he  outer  en- 
closure of  Chapnltepec  jitst  in  time  lo  join  in  the  linni  assault  from  ihe 
west.  .  .  . 

At  this  junction  of  roads,  we  first  passed  one  of  those  forioidabte 
systems  of  tity  defences,  spoken  of  aiiovc,  and  it  had  not  a  gun  '  —  a 
strong  proof —  t.  That  the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fall  in  the  attack 
Upon  Chapultcpec,  even  if  wc  meant  anything  more  than  a  feint; 
a.  That,  in  either  case,  we  designed,  in  his  belief,  to  return  and  double 
our  forces  against  the  southern  gates,  a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active 
dcnionvlrulionH  of  Twiggs  and  the  forces  poiied  on  th^it  sitle  ;  and 
y  That  advancing  rupidly  from  the  reduction  of  Chaputtqiec,  the 
enemy  had  not  lime  to  shift  guns — our  previous  captures  had  let^  him. 
comparatively,  Init  few  —  from  the  southern  gates. 

Within  those  ili*garnished  works,  I  found  our  troops  engaged  in  a 
street  fight  ag.iitist  the  enemy  posted  in  gardens,  at  windows  an<l  on 
house-lops  —  all  Hal.  with  parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the  inoun- 
lain  howii/en  of  Cidwalader's  brigade,  preceded  by  skirmishers  and 
]iioneen,  with  pitknxes  and  crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  doors,  or  to 
burrow  lhrou>;h  walls.  Tlie  atuuiilants  were  soon  in  an  eipiality  of  |K>si- 
tion  fatal  to  the  enemy.  Ity  S  o'clock  m  the  evening,  Worth  had  carried 
two  batteries  in  lhi«  suburb.  According  to  my  in^I  run  ions,  he  here 
posted  guards  and  w;ntinels,  and  placed  liis  troops  under  shelter  for  the 
night.  There  was  but  one  more  obsl.iclc  —  the  San  Ciisme  gate 
(custom-house)  tictwcen  him  and  the  great  square  in  front  of  llie 
"•athedral  and  palace  —  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  and  th.it  trarrier,  it  wa« 
wn,  cotitd  not.  by  dajlight,  resist  our  siege  guns  thirty  minutes.  .  .  . 
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I  had  inteocUd  thai  Quitman  should  only  manauvre  and  threaten 
^  \ie\ii\  or  soiiihweitierii  gate,  in  order  to  favor  the  ina'm  attack  .  .  . 

Those  views  [  rcpe-.tteiH)'.  in  llie  course  of  the  ilay,  communicated  to 
Majot  General  Qiiitm.in  ;  but  Ix^ing  in  hot  [mrsiiil  —  gallant  himself, 
and  »bty  supported  by  Brig:idler  Generals  Shields  nnit  Smith  —  Shields 
badly  wounded  before  Chapuitcpcc  and  refusing  to  retire — as  well  as 
by  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  column  —  Quitman  coniioucd  to 
pmn  fiiru-ard,  under  (lank  and  direct  fires;  —  carried  an  intermediate 
battery  of  two  gun%,  and  then  the  gate,  before  two  o'clock  in  the  aftei- 
ooon,  but  not  without  |>ro[>orlionate  loss,  increased  by  his  Steady 
maintenance  of  that  {>osition.  .  .  . 

Quitman,  within  the  city  —  adding  sei'eral  new  defences  to  the  posi- 
tion he  had  won,  and  sheileriiig  hi?  corps  as  well  as  practicable  —  now 
awaited  the  tetntn  of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  the  formidable  citadel, 
yet  to  he  MilHlued. 

At  about  4  o'clock  next  morainf;,  (September  14,)  a  deputation  of  the 
apinlamUnla  (city  council)  wailed  n|>on  me  to  report  that  the  federal 
government  imd  the  army  of  Mexico  had  fled  from  the  capital  some 
three  hours  before,  and  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation  in  favor  of  the 
church,  the  citi/cns,  and  the  municipal  authorities,  i  promptly  replied, 
that  I  wonld  sign  00  capitulation  ;  th.il  the  city  had  been  virtually  in 
our  posscsMon  from  the  time  of  the  lodgineiiti  cfTected  by  Worth  and 
Qiiitnun  the  day  before ;  that  1  regretted  the  silent  escajK  of  the 
Mexican  army ;  that  [  should  levy  upon  the  city  a  moderate  contribu- 
tion, for  special  purposes;  and  that  the  American  army  should  come 
tutder  no  terms,  not  s(lf-\m^KA  —  such  only  as  its  own  honor,  the 
dignity  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  should,  Jn  my 
opinion,  imperiously  demand  and  impose.  .  .  . 

At  ihe  termination  of  the  interview  with  the  city  deputation,  t  com- 
numituited,  about  daylight,  unlent  to  V\'orlh  and  (Quitman  to  a<lvancc 
dowly  and  cautiously  (to  guanl  against  Ire.ichcry)  towards  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  to  occupy  its  stronger  and  more  commanding  points, 
Quitman  proceeded  to  the  great  plasa  or  square,  planted  guards,  and 
hoisted  the  colors  of  the  United  States  on  the  national  palace  — 
containing  the  halls  of  Congress  and  executive  apartments  of  federal 
Mexico.  .  •  . 


Houu  Emtitnt  D«iHmtnls.  joCong.,  1  bcm.  (Washington,  1848).  II.  No.  8, 
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14.    Why  the  Whole  of  Mexico  was  not  Annexed 
(1847-1848) 

BV  PRESIDENT  JAMES  KNOX  POLK 

Pollc'i  putilk  pnpcM  on  ihc  McxUnn  Wat  nccU  I"  !»  lupplcmciHcd  hy  hit  unjiuli- 
Ibhcil  iliaiy.  of  wliiLh  a  liknwript  in  b«  JilaliU.  tn  nil  Aniciicon  tiiiluTy  wc  hare  (<w 
Hich  rrvcUliori*  tii  the  irntile  wiitkiuj^  i*f  wxi  iin<t  Elijilmnai'y.  Hut  fi^r  l\>tk'9  r«wit- 
«nce  Mcxicii  w^uld  ptiilmlily  hnvr  .lis»]ip™cil  ftiini  thr  li«t  <if  n*lir>ni.  —  ItibUof;> 
raphy:  E.  C.  liouine.  7'ie  CitilfJ  Sula  and  Mnno,  lli47-lS4S.  in  AmtruaH 
IftULVtirtl  ftefiea;  April.  1900:  »l«o  in  Ameritan  lliituiic»l  A»»cx:i»iion,  kiffrl  ftr 

September  4  [1847]—  T  ^'>"*  ""'  '..T''!,'^  unwilling  to  pay 
I-  ■»  L     -"J        Y    the    Slim   which    Mr.    Ttist    had   been 

aulhon/.ed  to  pay,  in  the  seitlcTncnt  of  a  boundary  l>y  which  it  wns 

contemplated  thai  the  United  States  would  acquire  New  Mexico  and  ■ 

the  <?alifornias ;  and  that  if  Mexico  continued  obsiinalcly  to  refuse  10 

treat,  I  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  iniislin);  on  more  territory  than  the 

prrivtnces  nami^il.     I  expressed  the  opinion  further  that  nj  our  expenses 

h.id  been  gre.itly  tularifed  by  the  olwlirucy  of  Mexico,  in  icfiisiog  to 

negotiate,  since  Mr.  1'rist'»  instrtictignx  were  i>repared  in  April  bst,  if 

a  treaty  had  not  been  mmle  when  we  next  heard  from  Mexico,  that 

bia  instnictions  should  be  inwiified.  .  .  . 

September  ;.  —  The  distinct  question  submitted   was   whether  the 

ninoimt  which  Mr.  Trist  had  been  authorized  to  pay  for  the  ce»ion 

of  New  Mexico  and  the  California^,  aod  right  of  paN.iage  through  the 

tsthmuN  of  Tehuantepec  should  not  be  reduced,  and  whether  we  should 

not  now  demand  more  territory  than  we  now  di<l.     All  seemed  to  agree 

that  the  maximum  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  cessions  aboic  described  should 

be  tcdiLccd.     Mr.  Buchanan  suggested  that  this  sum  should  be  reduced 

from  30  to  15  millions,  and  that  the  cession  of  the  right  of  passage  through 

the  Isthmus  of  lower,  as  wcil  as  upper  California  and  New  Mexico  should 

be  made  a  sine  iju<i  ni'H.     He  susBfstc<l  also  that  the  line  shoidd  nin 

on  the  parallel  of  31'  or  31.' 30' of  North  I.aiituile  from  the  RioOrande 

to  iheGulf  of  California,  imitead  of  on  the  parallel  of  31°  which  Mr.Tiist 

had  been  authorised  to  accept.     Ojion  ihc  question  of  acquiring  mote 

territory  than  this,  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion.    The  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General  were  in  favor  of  acquiring  in 

addition  the  Department  or  state  of  Tamaiilipas  which  includes  the 

port  of  Tampico.     Tl)c  I'oMmastcr  (leneril  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy  coi»ciirred  wiih  him.  I  expressed  myself  as  beinj;  entirely  3f;reed 
lo  rednce  the  sura  In  be  paid  troni  30  to  15  millions  nml  to  mmlify  the 
line  u  ntn^ettted  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  [  declared  iiiyneir  as  lieing  in  favor 
of  ari^iiiring  the  cession  of  the  Department  of  Tamatilipns,  if  it  should 
be  found  [H-.icti cable.  .  .  . 

November  9.  —  Mr.  Buchanan  spoke  lo-d.iy  in  an  unsettled  tone,  and 
said  !  must  take  one  of  two  courses  in  my  next  mcssnge :  vi/..  to  desi);- 
nate  the  part  of  Mexican  teriilory  which  ivc  intended  to  hold  as  an 
indemnity,  or  to  occupy  all  Mexico  by  a  largely  in<TL':i*t-d  furcc  and 
subdue  the  country  and  promise  protection  lo  the  inh.ibit.ini'j.  He 
«aid  he  voaH  cypress  no  opinion  between  these  two  jibns  ;  brit  after 
the  despatches  vfhich  were  expected  from  the  army  were  received  he 
would  do  so.  I  remarked  that  I  thought  our  policy  had  been  settled 
upon  sometime  iincc.  but  as  the  subject  was  now  brought  up  as  one 
that  trail  still  open,  1  would  read  what  1  had  written  on  the  subject,  and 
I  did  jo.  My  views  a*  thus  reduced  10  wriiing  were  in  sulntance  that 
wc  irould  continue  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  an  increased  force, 
hob)  all  the  coitmtry  we  had  conquered,  or  might  conquer,  and  levy 
rofltributions  upon  the  enemy  to  «iip|>ort  the  war,  until  a  just  peace  was 
obtained,  that  wc  must  have  indcmntiy  in  territory,  and  that  as  a  part 
indemnity,  the  Californias  and  New  Mexico  should  under  no  circum- 
stances be  resiorcl  to  Mexico,  but  that  they  should  henceforward  l»c 
coRKiderol  a  part  of  the  Utlitai  States  and  permanent  territorial  gov- 
emmenn  be  established  over  them  ;  and  th.it  if  Mexico  protracted  the 
war  addition.al  territory  must  lie  acquired  a  further  mdemnily. 

Hit  change  of  opinion  will  not  alter  my  views  ;  I  am  fixed  in  my 
course,  and  I  think  all  the  Cabinet  except  Mr.  Buchanan  still  concur 
with  me,  and  he  may  yet  <lo  so.  ... 

N'm-embcr  18.  —  I  requested  Mr.  Buchanan  to  prepare  a  paragraph 
far  the  message  to  the  effect  that  failing  to  obtain  a  peace,  we  should 
continue  to  occupy  Mexico  with  our  troops,  and  encourage  and  protect 
the  friends  of  peace  in  Mexico  to  establish  and  maintain  a  republican 
gwemmcnt,  able  and  willing  to  make  peace. 

In  Mr.  Buchanan's  draft,  he  littated  in  that  event  that  "  we  must  fulfill 
thai  destiny  which  rn>viilcnce  may  h.xve  in  store  lor  both  coimtiics." 

I  thotight  this  would  be  too  indelinile  and  that  it  would  be  avoiding 
my  cjjnstituiional  responsibility.  I  preferred  to  state  in  substance  that 
we  should,  in  that  event,  take  the  measure  of  otir  indemnity  into  our 
own  hands  and  dictate  our  own  terras  to  Mexico,  .  >  . 
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November  33.  —  Mr.  BiichsnnR  still  prcfencd  bts  own  dntfi,  and  so 
did  Mr.  Walker,  the  laller  avowing  as  a  reason  ihai  he  was  for  uktng 
the  H'hole  of  Mexico,  if  neccsury,  and  be  thought  the  coDstruction 
plac«(l  upon  Mr.  Buchanan's  draft  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
would  be  that  it  looked  lu  ihut  object. 

I  replied  ihal  I  wu  not  prejiared  to  go  to  that  cKtent,  and  fiinher- 
more,  th.-it  I  did  nol  desire  that  anything  I  s.-iid  in  the  message  should 
be  so  obscure  as  to  give  rise  to  doubt  or  discu&&ion  as  to  what  my  true 
meaning  was;  thai  1  had  ici  my  last  message  declared  (hat  I  did  not 
contemt>latc  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  ilint  in  another  part  of  ihb 
pa|)cr  I  had  »ai<l  the  same  thing.  .  .  . 

Fcbninr>-  11  [1848].  —  I  announced  to  the  Cabinet  that  under  all  the 
circumstan<:cs  of  the  case  I  would  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
lion,  with  a  recommendation  to  strike  oiii  the  tenth  article.  1  a&tigncd 
my  reasons  for  this  decision.  They  were,  briefly,  that  the  treaty  con- 
fotmed  on  ihe  main  question  of  limiu  and  l>nund.ir)'  to  the  instructions 
given  Mr.  Trist  in  .April  last,  and  thai  though  iT  the  treaty  was  now  to  be 
m^de  I  should  demand  mure  lertiloij-,  perhaps,  to  make  the  Sierra  Madre 
the  line,  yci  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  could  be  ever  obtained  by  Ihe 
consent  of  Mexico.  1  looked  to  the  consequences  of  its  rejection.  A 
majority  of  one  branch  of  Congress  is  opposed  to  my  Administration ; 
they  have  falsely  charged  thai  the  war  was  brought  on  and  is  continued 
by  me  with  a  view  to  the  comjueit  of  Mexico,  ami  if  I  were  now  to 
reject  a  treaty  made  upon  my  <»Tn  terms,  as  authorised  in  April  lasi, 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Cabinet,  the  probability  is  that 
Congress  would  not  grant  either  men  or  money  to  prosecute  the  war. 
Should  this  \k  the  result,  the  army  now  in  Mexico  would  be  consiantljr 
wasting  and  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  I  might  at  last  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  them,  and  ihen  lose  the  two  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California,  which  were  ceded  lo  the  V.  S.  by  this  treaty.  Should 
Ihe  opponenU  of  my  Administration  succeed  in  carrjing  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  ihe  grcal  pmhabiliiy  is  that  the  country  would  lose  all 
ihc  advantages  secured  by  this  treaty.  I  adverted  to  the  immense  value 
of  Upper  California,  and'  concluded  by  saying  that  if  I  were  now  to 
reject  my  own  ierm»  as  olTcred  in  April  U»i  1  did  not  see  how  it  wm 
possible  for  my  Administration  to  be  sustained.  .  .  . 

vVKifim/W  «/  /W*V   A-O-.  prepared  for  George  Bancroft,  ia  the  Lcaox 
nry,  New  Yoik- 
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15.    The  Doughface's  Creed  (1848) 

DT  JAMBS   RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Tlie  Mcilun  War  opciKil  ihc  erei  of  the  North  la  louthcm  [nlendonx,  ind  the 
opfK4itu>n  1(1  thr  wli  fijunil  |>crhaji%  itit  nio«t  inllueritUl  enprcHion  in  \j*wcl\'lt  iltln^- 
■Dg  Hlirr  aadcr  lh<  nitne  of  "The  KiuIdh  t\i|>rm."  Kamout  a>  |>i>c>.  tritit'.  and  di- 
plomatiii.  Lowell  did  hi»  Kie»tc«  lenice  for  hii  conntry  when  he  wiolc  the»c  venn 
ID  the  Vaskcc  dialect.  —  tor  l>:iwc11,  %tt  ]L  E.  Hale,  )t.,Jamei  XusitU  LmbM.  114- 
12&  —  Ubliuf  rapby  «*  in  No.  1 1  aliiive. 

IDU  believe  in  Freedom 'j  cauk. 
El  fiir  awny  «  Paris  is; 
I  love  to  sec  her  slick  her  claws 

In  ihem  infamal  Pharisees  j 
Ii '»  wal  enough  afiin  a  king 

To  flrot  R-Mitves  an'  triggers, — 
But  libbaty  '»  a  kind  o*  thing 
Tbct  don't  agree  with  niggers, 

I  du  believe  the  people  want 

A  las  on  teas  an'  toffees. 
The!  noiliin'  aint  cxtravygont,  — 

Purvidin'  1  '111  in  office  ; 
Fet  I  hev  loved  my  country  scncc 

My  eye-teeth  filled  their  sockets, 
An'  Uncle  S.iin  I  reverence, 

Partic'Iarly  hi»  pocket*. 

I  du  l>elieve  in  nay  plan 

O'  Icvyin"  the  taxes, 
Ez  long  ez,  like  a  lumbemian, 

1  gil  Jest  nut  I  axes  ; 

a 
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I  go  free-trade  thni  thicV  an'  thin, 

Because  it  kind  o'  rouses 
The  folks  to  vote,  —  an'  keeps  us  in 

Our  quiet  custom-houses. 

I  du  believe  it 's  wise  an'  good 

To  sen'  out  furrin  missions, 
Thet  is,  on  sartin  understood 

An'  orthydox  conditions  ;  — 
I  mean  nine  thousan'  dolls,  per  ann., 

Nine  thousan'  more  fer  outfit, 
An'  me  to  recommend  a  man 

The  place  'ould  jest  about  liL 

I  du  believe  in  special  ways 

O'  prayin'  an'  convaitin' ; 
The  bread  comes  back  in  many  days. 

An'  buttered,  tu,  fer  sartin  ;  — 
I  mean  in  preyin'  till  one  busts 

On  wut  the  party  chooses, 
An'  in  convartin'  public  trusts 

To  very  privit  uses. 

I  du  believe  hard  coin  the  stuff 

Fer  'lectioneere  to  spout  on  ; 
The  people  's  oilers  soft  enough 

To  make  hard  money  out  on  ; 
Dear  Uncle  Sam  pervides  fer  his, 

An'  gives  a  good-sized  junk  to  all,  — 
I  don't  care  hoiv  hard  money  is, 

Ez  long  ez  mine  's  paid  punctooal. 

I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul 

In  the  gret  Press's  freedom, 
fo  pint  the  people  to  the  goal 

An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em ; 
Palsied  the  arm  thet  foi^es  yokes 

At  my  fat  contracts  squintin'. 
An"  withered  be  the  nose  thet  pokes 
■    Inter  the  gov'ment  printin' ! 


Ih^tSl 
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1  tlu  brlicvo  ihcl  I  should  give 

Wut  's  his'ii  unto  Cxsar. 
Fer  il  's  by  him  I  move  an'  live, 

Frum  him  m)'  bic^  an'  cheese  air ; 
I  tlu  brieve  ibel  all  o'  me 

Doth  bear  hi^t  M)ii[)encriplion,  — 
Will,  fonscicnrc,  honor,  honoiy. 

An'  things  o'  ihcl  ilescripiion. 

I  (hi  believe  in  prayer  an'  praise 

To  him  thet  b«  the  grantin' 
O'jobs, — in  every  thin'  thet  pay*. 

But  most  of  all  in  Caxtin'  ; 
This  (loth  my  cup  with  marcies  fill. 

This  lays  all  thought  o'  sin  to  rest, — 
I  ,/i>n'/  believe  in  piincerple, 

But,  O,  I  ifu  in  interest. 

1  ilu  believe  in  bein'  thix 

Or  thet,  ci  it  may  hapi>en 
One  way  or  t'  other  hendicst  is 

To  ketch  ihc  people  nappin' ; 
It  aint  by  prinecrplcs  nor  men 

My  preudiint  coutu  is  stcadinl,  — 
I  scent  wich  pa^-s  the  best,  an'  then 

Ck>  into  it  ball! h«u led. 

I  till  believe  thet  holdin'  slaves 

Comes  nat'nil  Iti  a  PTc*iiIunt, 
Let  'lone  the  rowdcdow  it  vives 

To  hev  a  wal-broltc  prcrcdunt ; 
Fer  any  office,  small  or  grct, 

I  could  n't  ax  with  no  face. 
Without  I  'cl  ben,  thru  i\ry  an*  wet, 

'Vh'  unrixxejt  kind  o'  cloughfoce. 

I  du  believe  wutcver  irash 

'II  keep  the  people  in  Uindnen, — 
Thet  we  the  Meiicuns  can  thraxh 

(tight  inter  brotherly  kindnevt, 
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Tlwi  booAdhcDk  grape.  »*  fo*4n  'a'  tnB 

Air  good-nirs  wuagm  mtgorcs, 
tha  pact,  lo  mskc  it  stkk  at  a^ 

Htoibednnr  in  witb  faagBe& 

In  shovt,  I  finnlj'  do  believe 

In  Honbug  gcoenllf, 
Fer  it 's  1  thiDg  tbct  I  perceive 

To  hev  a  *oHd  nlly ; 
Tliiti  heth  my  &ilhfu1  ^e)>h«nl  ben. 

In  (ustun  sweet  hcth  led  mr. 
An'  ttiiB  'II  keep  the  people  green 

To  feed  er  ihey  bcv  fed  me. 

[lanivii  IliMwII  LoweDJ,  n^Jligiiw  Paptn.  [First  Series]  (Cainbridgr.  184S), 
'  '■^  No.  Tl,  7S-*». 


16.    Defence  of  the  Provist)  (1847) 

BY    RF.PRP^F.NT-\T1VE    DAVID    VVII.MOT 

itXoTlhem  Dcmocnl.conlenl  loalUiw  the  South  lomc  of  h«tite 

I  unwiilinr  to  liaie  iin;r  tcipontibiliiy  (ormi-'tc^  lUvc  ti-tcilorj-,     llli  runout  prnviio, 
(It  inliu^ULTil  In  18461  v**  ihc  Uiiulc-call  »)iii  h  nrnuneil  ihc  Niirlh  to  lliv  inlrnliiin 
|h<  South  lu  iii'.-in'ic  Ihc  dsiv  Milr«  liriontl  ~IV\ii>,  and  thus  tii  cilmd  divny. 
Unniln  once  boaucil  thil  lie  hul  TOted  Tor  thr  |>tiiit.'i|>Ic   of  Ihc   Wilm'.'t   Provito 
bity-iw'i  iiinn  In  ih-c  toil  }vari  of  hii  urvice  in  ihe  Huuic.  —  ItililiugrBphr :  Chui- 
nlns  >n'l  (UH.  iiittJt,  %  196. 

'IR,  it  will  be  rfrollcc-lcil  by  ail  present,  that,  at  the  hst  session  of 

Cons'i'ssi  Ml  nmcinlnient  was  moved  by  me  10  a  bill  of  the  same 

cler  ai  this,  in  the  form  of  a  proviso,  by  which  slavery  )ihi>uld  lie 

Kcludeil  &011)  any  territory  that  mJj;hl  sutiseciuenily  be  acquired  b)'  the 

foiled  Stale*  from  the  republic  of  Mcxicu. 

Sir,  00  that  ori-ision,  that  jwoviMi  writ  xiiKUiuciI  by  a  ver)-  ficcided 

of  ihtK  HiMise.     Nny.  sir,  luorc.  it  w.ls  siulnincd.  if  I  mistake 

■ty  uf  IIk  Kepublioin  party  oti  ibis  floor.     I  am  prepared, 

•lit  llic  entire  South  were  then  vtilliug  to  acijuicsce  in 

be,  niMl.  in  SO  fir  as  the  action  of  ibi«  House  waa 

11  the  letrwUtive  will  ami  decUration  of  the  Union 

paiie-l  this  Hoiirf,     Sir,  there  were  no  threats  of 

Dur  ean.     It  iu»ed  here  and  went  to  the  Senate, 


Ho.  t«] 


md  it  wa&  the  Judgment  of  the  public,  and  of  men  well  infomied,  that, 
had  it  Dot  been  defeated  there  (or  wont  of  lime,  il  would  have  pitssed 
thai  body  and  become  the  eiiablixhed  law  of  the  land.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  There  was  then  no  cry  thnt  the  I'nion  was  to  be  ^evcietl  in  con- 
Mi^uence.  Tbe  South,  like  brave  roeii  defeated,  bowed  to  the  voice  and 
judgment  of  the  Dalian.  No,  sir,  no  cry  of  dbunion  then.  Why  now? 
The  bentottoo  and  the  wavetinK  of  northern  men  on  this  question  has 
encoura^l  the  South  to  asxninc-  a  boKlei  altitude.  This  cry  of  disunion 
proceeds  Ctom  no  resolve  of  the  South.  It  comes,  sir,  from  the  coward- 
ice of  tbe  North.  .  .  . 

But.  &ir,  the  Usne  now  presented  is  not  whether  slavery  shall  exi.it 
unmolested  where  it  iion'  ii,  but  whether  it  shall  t>e  carried  to  new  arul 
distant  regions  now  free,  where  the  footprint  of  a  olave  cniinot  be  found. 
This,  sir,  is  the  isstie.  L'jKin  it  (  take  my  Kiand,  and  from  il  [  cannot 
be  frightened  or  driven  by  idle  rhargts  of  nbutili'inisin.  1  ask  not  that 
slavery  be  abolishcil.  I  demand  that  this  Government  preserve  the 
integrily  of /«■/■  jSrmteri' against  the  aggressions  of  slaver)- —  against 
its  wrongful  usurpations.  Sir,  I  was  in  l^vor  of  the  annc.iaiion  of 
Texas.  ,  ,  .  The  Democracy  of  the  North,  almost  to  a  man,  went  for 
annexation.  Ve»,  sir,  here  was  an  empire  latgot  than  France  given  up 
to  slavery.  Shall  further  c4>ncesiions  be  made  by  the  North?  Sliall  we 
give  up  free  territory,  the  inheritance  of  free  labor?  Mnut  we  yield  this 
also?  Never,  sir.  Dc^'cr.  until  wc  ourselves  are  lit  to  be  shive».  'I'he 
North  may  be  betrayed  by  her  Rcpreseotativcf,  but  upon  this  great 
qoeition  she  will  be  true  to  herself — inic  to  [Hjstcrity.  Defeat  !  Sir, 
there  can  lie  no  defeat.  Defeat  to-day  will  but  arouse  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  North,  and  lead  to  a  mote  decisive  and  triumphant 
victory  to-morrow. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  joint  blood  and  tre-isiirc  of  the  whole 
country  being  expended  in  this  acquisition,  therefore  it  should  be 
dtvitleit,  and  slavery  allowed  to  take  its  share.  Sir.  the  South  has  her 
share  already  ;  the  instalment  for  slavcrj'  was  paid  in  adv.ince.  We  arc 
fitting  this  war  for  Texas  .ind  for  the  South.  I  atlirm  it  ~  every  intel- 
ligent man  knows  it  —  Texas  is  the  prim.iry  cause  of  this  war.  Korihis, 
sir,  northern  treasure  is  being  exhausted,  and  northern  blood  poured 
out  upon  the  plaim  of  Mexico.  Wc  arc  lighting  this  war  cheer fnllv,  not 
rcliKtanily  —  cheerfully  fighting  this  war  for  Texas;  and  yet  wc  seek 
not  to  change  the  characler  of  her  inslilutions.  Slavery  is  there :  there 
let  it  reniaio.  .  .  . 


om  promise 

Now,  sir,  we  are  told  thai  Califoniia  is  ours;  ihai  New  .Me3cic«>  ii 
oun  —  won  hy  the  valur  uf  out  anui.  They  are  free.  Shall  they 
remain  free?  Shall  ihcse  fair  iirovinte*  lie  the  inheritance  and  homes 
of  the  while  blwr  of  freemen  or  thf  hiack  lalmr  of  «lavc«?  This,  sit,  b 
the  isstic^ihis  ihc  ([ucstion.  The  North  lia-s  the  right,  and  her  repre- 
sentative!) here  have  the  power.  .  .  .  But  the  South  contend,  thai  in 
their  emigration  to  this  free  territory,  ihcy  have  ihc  right  to  lake  and 
holil  xlaven,  the  same  as  other  property.  Unless  ihe  amendment  I  hare 
offered  l>e  adopted,  ur  other  early  legislation  is  had  iipim  this  subject, 
they  will  do  »o.  Indeed,  ihey  unitedly,  as  one  man,  have  declared  their 
right  and  purpose  xo  to  do,  and  the  work  has  already  begun.  Slavery 
follows  in  the  rear  of  our  armies.  Shall  the  war  power  of  our  Govern- 
ment be  exerted  to  produce  such  a  result?  Sliall  this  Government 
depart  from  iu  neuindity  on  this  ([uestion,  and  lend  its  power  and  influ- 
ence to  plant  slavery  m  these  territories?  There  is  no  ijtie^lion  of 
abolition  here.  sir.  Shall  the  Simlh  be  ]jermittwl.  by  aggression,  by 
invasion  of  ihc  right,  by  siiUluiiig  free  territory,  and  planting  slavery 
upon  it,  to  wrest  these  i>roviiices  from  norlherti  freemen,  and  turn  ihem 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  sectional  pnqiose*  and  schemes? 
This  is  the  question.  Men  of  th^-  North  answer.  Shall  it  be  so?  Shall 
we  of  the  North  submit  to  it?  If  we  do,  we  arc  coward  slaves,  and 
deserve  to  have  the  manacles  fastened  upon  our  own  limbs. 

Ap^X'iit  tt>  Ikt   Ctmnrfssietial  ulait,  39  Cong..  :  scss.  (Illalr  and  Rives, 
Washington.  1S47).  J15  passim.  Febr\iary  8.  1H47. 


17.    Extension  of  the   Constitution    (1849) 

BV   SENATOR   ISAAC   P.   WALKEK 

Wilkrr  win  eleclcil  to  ihe  Senate  a*  an  ■nll-nlivery  DcinociM;  hul  his  lave  for  the 

Union  (i^nilc  hiirt  tiiutil;  hii  so^iaUciI  "  pvtcc-ullErinU  "  xmcnrhncnr  wan  []ii»i)|;hl  to  be 
too  riviiixlili;  Iu  Ihc  Siiulh.  !^<iull)«rii  tlatomtn  were  ii>il  utiiviUmE  !>>  ■*^<^ept  ■ 
Untciblc  cnaciment  wliith  w«  in  harmony  with  iheir  tuiiiiUuiiuniil  iheoriw.  The 
■uicnitment  paawil  in  the  Sciinlc  but  wu  tcjeciei!  in  the  Ituiue. —  J liblUi|ii>pby u in 
tio-  16  above. 

USU.AI.I.V,  sir,  these  general  taws  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extended  over  Territories  gradually.  .  .  , 
But  what  U  the  state  of  the  t^se  before  us?     Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  10  ibis  state  of  the  case.     Here  we  sec  a  picture  presented 
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which  was  never  pre*enle<l  hcfon ;  we  see  a  counuy  oc<:upying  a  posl- 
■tou  which  Done  ever  occupied  bcfoTC  il.  \Vc  are  wilnnsiiig  dcvdop> 
taenia  which  are  new  and  uaprcccdcnicd.  Here  ire  see  iiitereiiii  o(  the 
most  inoraeatous  kind  growjnit  uiddenljr  into  exicienrc,  and  interests. 
km,  which  in  their  tendency,  xince  man  (in>t  cxiMcd,  have  h;id  the  efTect 
more  to  excite  the  avarice  and  the  boter  passions  of  the  human  wind 
than  any  oihcr.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Sir,  wc  find  here  a  more  heterogeneous  class  of  population  than 
perlups  we  ever  found,  or  shrill  ever  find,  congiegaied,  during  the  same 
fpK«  of  time,  in  any  region  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Then,  »ir,  this  is  a  xiatc 
of  things  which  renders  it  very  neceiMry  indeed  that  step*  exlmordinary 
and  comtnensuraic  with  the  emergency  Khnuld  lie  taken  by  u£,  for  the 
paipoM  of  aiCcomplishing  the  end  so  desirable.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now,  ur,  what  1  propose  shnil  be  done,  is  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment which  I  luvc  bad  the  honor  to  oifer  to  the  Senate.  .  .  . 

-Stx.  —  Jm/ti  i//iirAfr  en^tiftf.TkU  llic  CoiiUilulian  uflhc  Unilei]  Sulci.  bb<I 
lU  ud  •iofwUr  IW  Mrml  acta  «r  Congt***  .  .  .  uf  1  pulilk*  and  ernenil  >;haracl«r. 
tad  the  |i(«<riMon*  whcnnf  are  miuble  inii  pn>|<er  In  It  iiTiiIiivl  lo  ihc  tcirilun- utu 
W  the  Rio  ild  Koitc,  KijaircJ  froa)  Uciico  by  the  tmtr  •.■I  ihe  Ktiood  ijay  0/  Fcli- 
iBttv.  ci|[bl«fi  biuiilr«d  anil  li>rlt 'CiKhc  be,  >n<l  the  umc  ate  heictiy,  calendcd  uier 
wl  ^vra,  BDiI  nwJc  is  fnll  fvruc  uiil  cfticacy  in  all  lai'l  Icrritun." 

That  is  the  first  pravisJoiL  Now,  I  have  remarked  that  this  general 
exie&^on  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  leniiories  has  gen- 
erally  taken  place  gradu ally,  as  the  interests  and  nece^ilics  of  the  country 
to  which  they  were  to  be  extended  grew  up.  But,  sir.  under  the  peculiar 
date  of  things  here,  it  b  propoae<1  now,  and  in  this  manner,  to  extend 
ihem  at  once.  Suppose,  «ir,  tliat  we  were  to  ]>ro)>u*e  to  carry  this  matter 
through  a  scries  of  yearj,  should  we  not  have  the  power  to  do  all  that  is 
piopo«ec]  lo  be  done  now?  .  .  . 

Here,  sir.  I  beg  leave  lo  call  the  attention  of  the  .Sen.itc  for  a  moment 
to  the  remarts  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daiton) 
upon  this  subjccL    He  objects  to  the  extension  of  these  laws.  .  .  . 

...  hi*  .-irgtiment  it,  that  the  South  claims  that  the  Constitution  gives 
ibcm  the  right  lo  take  their  slaves  tlierc  and  make  it  a  slave  country.  .  .  . 
Sir,  my  feelings  upon  the  siibj<;<:t  of  slavery  are,  perhapt,  as  well  known  here 
as  those  of  any  other  Senator  upon  this  flour.  But,  sir,  1  say  before  this 
Senate,  and  before  high  Heaven,  that  1  feel  myself  incapable  of  entertain. 
iaganysHchfeeliDgiaa  those  enierlained  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
If  the  Coastituiion  will  extend  slavery  to  the  land,  then  let  it  go.  If  by 
that  Constrtutton  slavery  is  vxteiuletl,  I  am  willing  to  stand  b)'  that  Con- 
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siitiition.  I  am  unwilling  to  withhold  from  our  southem  brethren  any 
of  Ihe  righu  given  to  them  by  that  dacreiJ  in»inimAit.  If  by  the  ojicn- 
tion  of  the  Caostituiion  they  have  any  3(lv.int.ige,  they  may  posscai 
it.  .  .  .  I  am  not  one  to  viulnic  a.  conslitulion  I  have  sworn  lo  suppof I, 
merely  lo  cripple  an  institution  which  1  condemn.  No;  lake  ii.  But 
let  the  people  uf  th.1t  dixtani  coimUy  luivc  the  bcneru  of  its  protection 
exleniicil  10  them.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  This  is  3  peiK-e-oflering.  It  is  not  proposed  to  organize  a  gor- 
eranicnt  where  the  Wilniol  proviso  wiil  be  cither  applicable  or  inap- 
plicable. That  question  comen  up  when  wc  propose  to  orj^ani/e  a 
territorial  government.  This  i.i  an  intermediate  step  between  anarchy 
aiid  territonol  govern  men  I.  1'his  is  to  do  whitt  little  we  caii  for  that 
country  to  protect  the  rights  of  »ouihern  men  an  well  as  men  of  the 
North ;  lo  protect  the  property  of  the  South  a.s  well  as  of  the  Norih.  .  .  . 

Mr.  DAVTON.  Wonid  the  gentleman  say  that  the  t'onslilution  of  the 
United  Stales  can  be  extended  by  an  act  oricgislalioD?  .  .  . 

Mr.  VV.ALKKR.  1  was  going  to  remark  that,  whether  the  Conititulion 
propria  v^ore,  csicnd  there  or  not,  or  whether  it  can  be  extended  over 
it  or  not  by  legislation,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  principles  of  the  I'oristimtion  as  a  lejjislalive  act  of  Congress.  There 
ia  nothing  in  the  ('oiwtitntion  which  i.s  uncotixtittilional ;  ami,  there- 
fore, it  would  not  be  uncfmttilutiim.il.  And,  therefore,  to  provide 
that  any  of  lis  provisions  applicable  should  be  extended,  would  not  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If,  then,  wc  approve  of  the  provisions 
of  this  measure,  it  is  clearly  constitutional,  as  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
umed. 

Mr.  D.'WTON.  May  I  internipt  the  Senator  {ca  n  moment?  I  mip- 
po»ed  it  was  a  clear  ]ioint  thnt  thr  <  jin.slilutioii  of  the  United  Stale*,  being 
a  contract  and  agreement  between  wvcrcign  States,  could  be  extended 
no  further  than  it,  by  its  inherent  power,  extended  itself.  No  act  of 
legislation  could  make  ih.it  compact  between  sovereign  States  reach  fur- 
ther than  to  these  States.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  WALKRR.  .  .  .  But  when  wc  extend  the  promionx  of  the  Con- 
stitutiou  to  these  ternlone«,  we  rio  not  extend  its  vigor  and  its  provisionH 
to  these  localities  as  a  whole,  as  a  compact,  but  as  a  pie<e  of  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  so  far  as  the  protection  of  life,  liber^, 
personal  sccurit)',  and  the  rights  of  property  are  concerned,  the  citiEen, 
as  such,  had  the  shield  of  the  Conslitulion  there  already  thrown  before 
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him ;  and  that  when  he  went  there,  he  wem  with  th«e  righti,  ami  cn- 
titkiJ  to  this  shield  of  proicciion.  Now,  sir,  we  iiropiRte  ig  enforce  these 
nghls.  umI  |)rotect  him  in  the  enjoynient  of  them. 

Afptudir  /i>  titi  Conp-ftsional  O/o&f.  30  Cong,.  I  km.  ( Itlair  and  Riven,  Wash- 
ingUo.  Ill49j.  36G-J6S  pautin,  Fcbnixry  34.  lSj<;. 


iR.    A   Forty-Niner  (1849-1850) 

■V  ALONKO  OELANO  (l8S2) 

Delano's  work  iaa  trnlU'il  mhI  vilu«ldc  ptiMnal  *ci.-oan[  of  thr  harHKhii*  cndutr'l 
n  truMJitg  the  plant  in  1849^  uiil  uf  the  trials  b>lur««,  snil  iuccn>i>>  of  lh«  aiip" 
Moti,  e<pccullr  in  (he  imallcr  mining  lomi.  —  Bitiliogriiph)-:  U,  It.  Itanctoft,  t/h' 
lrrt>i-/  l*r  tVnifi,-  Suut.  Will.  chi.  liii-ix  faiiim,  ttymaMy  l6l-l6j. 


O^ 


^I'R  fteneral  remleivom  wax  to  be  at  St.  Joneph,  on  the  Mb- 
so<iii,  from  which  wc  iotcndcd  lo  lake  our  licp.inurc,  I  had 
«^pt([ed  men,  putchi»d  cattle  and  a  it-a}ton,  and  sutise<tucntly  hid  in  my 
lupplics  for  the  tn{i,  at  St.  Im/ox*.  Nty  wo^on  1  .ihtp|ied  by  water  to  St. 
Joseph,  and  sent  my  cattle  acroB  the  country  almuC  the  middle  of  March, 
[1849J  to  meet  roe  at  the  place  of  lendcivoti.i,  in  April.  .  .  . 

[May  21,]  Our  desire  to  I*  ujion  the  ru;id  iiiilmred  iw  to  l>e  *tirring 
eatly,  and  we  were  moving  as  soon  an.  o»r  callie  had  eaten  their  fill. 
when  a  drive  of  a  mtic  placed  in  upon  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  gold 
seekcfB. 

For  miles,  to  the  Client  of  vision,  an  xnimalcd  mass  of  beings  broke 
upon  our  view,  Ijing  trains  of  wagons  with  their  white  covers  were 
mcn-inf;  *]owly  aloi^.  a  muliitixlc  of  horsetncn  were  prancing  on  the 
loail,  companies  of  men  were  traveling  on  foot,  anil  iilthoiiKh  the  «cene 
was  not  a  gorgcotu  one,  yet  the  display  of  banners  from  many  wagunii. 
and  the  multitade  of  ann«d  nten,  look»l  as  if  a  mighty  army  was  on  its 
tnainh  ;  and  in  a  few  n>on»cnt$  wc  took  our  station  in  the  line,  a  compo- 
nent \ai\.  of  the  motley  ihronx  of  gohi  seekers,  who  were  leaving  home 
and  friends  &r  behind,  to  encounter  the  peril  uf  moiintaii)  and  ]>ljin.  .  .  . 

[Jane  a^.]  On  leaving  the  Missoiin,  nearly  every  train  was  an  organ- 
uxA  company,  with  general  regulations  for  mutual  safety,  and  with  a 
captain  chosen  by  themseh'c*.  as  a  nominal  head.  On  rea<hing  the 
South  Pass,  w-e  found  that  the  great  majority  had  either  divided,  or 
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broken  up  cnlirely,  mslung  independent  and  helter-skelter  marches 
towards  CaJirornia.  ,  .  . 

[AuffUHt  to.]  Rejiort.s  bcRnn  In  reach  m  of  hard  roads  ahead  ;  th,it 
there  vox  no  graw  at  the  Sink,  or  piacc  where  the  river  disappciir^  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  .ind  (h.it  from  that  pbcc  a  desert  of  sand,  with  water 
but  once  in  forty-five  miles,  had  to  be  crowed.  In  our  worn-out  condi* 
tion  this  looked  discouraging,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  or  <lread  that  we 
looked  to  the  passn^-e  of  that  sandy  pbin.  At  the  xame  time  an  indefi- 
nite tale  was  circulated  among  the  emigrants,  ihnt  a  new  road  hail  been 
discovered,  b)'  whirh  the  Satramento  might  be  reached  in  a  shorter  dis- 
tance, avoiding  altogether  the  dreaded  dcscti;  and  that  there  was  pIcDtjr 
of  grass  and  water  on  the  route.  .  .  . 

[August  II.]  ...  There  were  a  great  many  men  daily  passing,  who. 
having  worn  down  their  cattle  and  muks,  ha<l  abandoned  their  wagons, 
and  were  trying  to  get  through  ai  ihey  might;  but  their  woe-begone 
countenances  and  meagre  ace  on  I  re  menu  for  such  a  journey,  with  want 
and  excessive  lalwr  staring  them  in  the  face,  excite<l  our  pity,  wretched 
as  we  felt  otinelvei.  Our  own  cattle  had  been  prudently  driven,  and 
were  still  in  good  condition  to  perform  the  journey.  .Ilthough  our  stock 
of  provisions  was  getting  low,  wc  fell  that  under  any  circumstances  we 
could  get  through,  and  nolwithsL-uiding  we  felt  anxious,  we  were  not 
discouraged.  .  .  . 

[August  15.]     ...  It  was  decided,  fmally,  tliat  we  would  go  the 

thein  route,  although  some  of  our  company  had  mi.tgivings.  Tlie 
younger  portion  twing  fond  of  adventure,  were  loud  in  dvor  of  the 
road.  .  .  . 

[August  16.]  .  .  .  Beyond  us,  far  a*  we  could  sec,  was  a  barren 
waste,  without  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  drop  of  water  for  thirty  miles  at 
least.  Instead  of  avoiding  the  desert,  instead  of  the  promised  water, 
gnus,  and  a  belter  road,  we  were  in  fact  upon  a  more  dreary  and  wider 
waste,  without  either  grass  or  water,  and  with  a  harder  road  before  us.  .  .  . 

[August  17.]  As  I  walked  on  slowly  .ind  with  effort,  1  encountered  a 
great  many  animals,  perishing  for  want  of  food  and  water,  on  the  tlescrt 
plain.  Some  would  be  jusi  gasping  for  breath,  others  unable  to  stand, 
would  issue  low  moans  as  I  came  up.  in  a  most  distressing  manner,  show- 
ing intense  agony;  and  still  othen,  imable  to  walk,  seemed  to  brace 
thennelvM  up  on  their  legs  to  prevent  falling,  while  here  anil  there  a 
poor  ox,  or  horse,  just  able  to  drag  himself  along,  would  stagger  towards 
me  with  a  low  sound,  as  if  begging  for  a  drop  of  water.    My  sympathies 
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«««  dtcitcl  at  their  Bufferings,  fCt,  instead  of  aiTording  ihcm  aid,  I  maa 
aiat^cct  (ur  relief  mpclf. 

High  above  the  plain,  in  tlie  direction  of  our  road,  a  black,  bare 
mounUin  reared  iu  head,  nt  the  dutunce  of  fil\een  mileK ;  and  icn  milet 
this  side  the  plains  was  dat.  com|K>scd  of  tukol  carih,  without  :i  sign  of 
vegCtMioD,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  incnisl;ilions  of  salt.  Pits 
had  been  ^unk  in  inoisi  places,  but  the  water  was  salt  a:>  l>rine,  and 
aiierly  tuelew.  .  .  . 

The  tr;iin  bail  pa»cd  me  in  the  nighl,  and  our  mltlc  iraveled  steadily 
viihout  £ittcrtng,  rcachin|{  the  ti>ring  a)>out  nine  oV  lock  in  the  morning, 
after  traveling  nearly  l>:>rty  houri  without  food  or  water.  If  ever  a  cup 
o(  coffer  and  slice  of  bacon  w;is  relished  by  mjn,  it  was  by  mc  that 
morning,  on  arriving  at  the  encampment  a  little  after  ten. 

We  found  thi*  to  be  an  oa-iis  in  the  desert.  .'\  larfje  hot  «prin^  ncarij 
ihree  nxU  in  diameter,  and  very  deep,  trrigatcl  al>out  twenty  aero  of 
gioitnd  —  the  water  cooling  a«  it  ran  off.  .  .  . 

[August  to.]  .  .  .  Through  the  <t.iy  there  was  a  constant  arrival  of 
wagons,  and  by  nijtht  there  were  itexersl  haudred  men  toj^ether  ;  yet  we 
leanied  by  a  mule  train  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  titty  wagons  had 
tamed  back  to  the  first  spring  west  of  the  Miimboldt,  on  learning  the 
dangers  of  crossing  ibc  desert,  taking  wisely  the  old  road  again.  This 
change  of  route,  howes-er.  did  not  coniimic  lonj-,  and  the  rear  triin^, 
compri^ng  a  lur);e  ixwlion  of  the  emigralii)n,  look  our  roitte,  and  suf- 
fered even  wone  than  we  did.  It  wan  rcnolvcil  that  several  ir.iins  shoiiM 
a]wa>-s  travel  within  mipponing  dUtanre  of  each  other,  so  that  in  case  of 
an  attack  Irom  the  Indiaos,  a  sufficient  bo<ly  of  men  should  be  together 
to  protect  themselves.  .  .  .  Reports  again  reached  us  corroborating 
the  great  loss  of  cattle  on  the  desert  beyond  the  Sink.  The  roud  was 
fined  with  ilcail  aniIn.^ls,  and  the  ofTenxivc  eflluvia  bud  produced  much 
sickneat ;  Init  xhortly  ailem-.-iril,  our  own  portion  of  the  de«ert  |)reMcntcd 
the  same  cata»Iropbc,  and  the  road  was  lined  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
vornoot  and  starved  animals,  and  their  debililalcd  masters,  in  many 
cases,  were  left  to  straggle  on  foot,  coinbattinj;  hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue, 
in  a  desperate  exertion  to  get  through.  .  .  . 

f  Sej^tember  1 7.]  ...  Ascending  to  the  top  of  an  inclined  plain,  the 
long-sought,  the  long -wisbcfl- for  and  welcome  valley  of  the  SacramenK^ 
lay  before  me,  five  or  six  miles  distant.  .  .  . 

In  May,  1850,  a  report  reached  the  settlements  that  a  wondered  l:ikc 
bad  been  discovered,  aa  hundred  miles  back  among  the  mountains, 
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towards  the  head  or  the  Middle  Fork  of  Feather  River,  the  shorn  of 
which  abounded  with  gold,  and  10  Huch  an  extent  that  it  lay  like  pebbles 
on  the  beach.  An  extraordinary  ferment  among  the  people  cnxtied,  and 
a  grand  nwh  wat  m.iilc  from  Ihe  lowns,  in  search  of  ihii  q>lendid  Kl 
Dontdo.  Stores  were  Itrft  to  take  care  of  themselves,  business  of  al! 
Icinris  was  dropped,  mules  were  suddenly  bought  up  at  exorbitant  prices, 
and  crowds  started  off  to  search  for  the  golden  lake. 

Days  paaseii  away,  when  at  length  n<lvcnturers  began  to  return,  with 
disap|)ointe<l  looks,  and  their  wnrn  oiil  and  ddapidalcd  garments  ithownl 
that  they  had  "  Keen  some  service,"  and  it  j)rovcd  thai,  though  several 
lakes  had  been  discovered,  ihe  Ciold  Lake  />iir  rxi<iUnce  was  not  found. 
The  mountains  snarmed  with  men,  cxhaiisied  and  worn  out  with  toil 
and  hunger  \  mules  were  starved,  or  killt-d  by  falling  from  precipices. 
Still  the  search  was  conlinuctl  over  snow  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep,  till  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  Sierra  was  passed,  when  the  disappointed  crowd* 
bcg-in  to  return,  without  gelling  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  daiileralum, 
having  had  their  labor  for  their  pains.  Vet  this  sally  was  not  without 
some  praclicil  and  benclicial  leMills.  The  country  wm  more  perfectly 
explored,  some  rich  diggings  were  found,  and,  as  usual,  a  few  among  the 
many  were  benefitted.  A  new  field  for  enicrprize  was  opened,  and 
wiliiin  a  monih,  ro.ids  were  made  and  travcmed  by  wagons,  tiading  ]>uii» 
were  established,  and  a  new  mining  country  was  opened,  which  really 
proved  in  ihe  main  to  be  rich,  and  had  it  not  been  for  ihe  gold-lake  fever, 
it  might  have  remained  many  months  undiscovered  and  unoccupied. , . . 

From  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  C'rcck  to  its  source,  men  were  at  work  in 
digging.  Sometimes  the  stream  was  turned  from  its  bed,  and  the  chan- 
nel worked ;  in  other  places,  wing  dams  were  thrown  out,  and  the  bed 
partially  worked ;  while  in  some,  the  kmks  only  were  dug.  Some  of 
these,  as  is  the  rase  everywhere  in  the  mines,  paid  well,  some,  fair  wages, 
while  many  were  failures.  One  evening,  while  wailing  for  my  second 
supply  of  goods,  I  strolled  by  a  deserted  camp.  I  was  attracted  to  the 
ruins  of  a  shanty,  by  observing  the  efBgy  of  a  man  standing  upright  in  an 
old,  torn  shirt,  a  pair  of  ragged  panuiloons,  and  boots  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  clambering  over  rocks  since  they  were  made  —  in  short, 
the  im.ige  represented  a  lean,  meagre,  worn-out  and  woe-bcgonc  miner, 
such  as  might  daily  be  seen  at  almost  every  point  in  the  upper  mines. 
On  the  shirt  was  inscribed,  in  a  good  business  hand,  "  My  claim  failed 
—  will  you  pay  the  taxes?"  (an  allusion  to  the  lax  on  foreigners.) 
Appended  to  llie  figure  wa.s  a  paper,  bearing  the  following  words: 
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"CiCfbrniaQs  ^—  Oh,  Californuns,  look  at  me !  odcc  liil  onA  laucy  « i 
pntitKreman,  but  now  — look  yc  —  a  miserable  skdetoo.  In  a  won), 
liintuMrd  up  man.  ..." 

UiiIktoua  »!«  it  mntr  appe.ir,  it  was  a  inithful  commcDtaty  on  the 
diuitsot  hundreds  of  poor  fclk^ws  in  the  "golden  land."  liiis  com- 
pujlud  penetrated  (he  mounlaiti  »nows  with  infinite  labor,  io  the  eaity 
put  of  the  se^Miii,  cfMjuring  hanUhips  of  no  ordinary  character  —  had 
{nncntly  loiletl  for  week*,  living  on  the  cuarsett  fore ;  had  spent  lime 
ithI  money  in  boiUling  a  dam  and  digging  a  race  through  rocks  to  drain 
of!  ihc  water  ;  endured  wet  and  cold,  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  the 
muatry,  and  when  the  Last  Monc  was  iiimcd,  at  the  t-ery  dose  of  all  thia 
bbor,  they  did  not  fin<l  a  uugle  cent  to  reward  them  for  their  (oil  and 
pnt-ationt,  athI  whjl  wu  still  more  aggravating,  a  small,  wing  dam,  on 
the  very  claim  below  ihera,  yielded  licveral  thousand  dollars.  Hiiving 
paid  out  their  money,  and  lost  their  bbor.  ihey  were  cam{)cllcd  to 
abandon  the  claim,  and  search  for  other  diggings,  where  the  result  might 
be  precisely  the  ume.  .  .  , 

The  populatioD  of  Independence  represented  almost  every  Statt  in 
the  Union,  while  France,  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  even  Bohemia, 
kad  their  delegatn.  M  soon  as  breakfast  was  dispatched,  all  haniN  were 
engaged  in  digging  and  wailitn;^  gold  in  the  banks,  or  in  ihe  tml  of  the 
ttrcam.  When  evenit^  cante,  large  fire*  were  built,  around  which  the 
miners  congregated,  some  engro«sed  with  thoughts  of  home  and  friends, 
some  to  talk  of  new  discoveries,  and  richer  diggings  somewhere  else ;  or, 
sometimes  a  subject  of  debate  was  started,  and  Ihe  ei-cning  was  whilcd 
away  in  pleasant,  and  oficn  instructive,  discussion,  white  many,  for  whom 
lhr»  kind  of  recreation  had  not  cxcilemcnl  enough,  resorted  to  dealing 
nonie,  on  a  small  scale,  thus  cither  exciting  or  keeping  up  a  passion  for 
play.  Some  weeks  Mere  passed  in  this  way  uniler  the  clear  blue  sky  of 
the  mountains,  and  many  had  ma<le  respectable  piles.  I  highly  enjoyed 
the  wild  scenery,  and,  <i«itc  .is  well,  the  wild  life  we  were  leading,  for 
there  were  many  accomplished  and  intelligent  men  ;  and  a  subject  for 
amusement  or  debate  was  rarely  wanting.  As  for  ceremony  or  dress,  it 
gave  us  nu  trouble :  we  were  all  alike.  ...  At  IcDgth  a  montc  dealer 
arrived,  with  a  respecUMe  bank. 

A  change  had  been  grarliully  comir^  over  many  of  our  people,  and 
for  three  or  four  days  several  imluslricms  men  had  commenced  rlrinking, 
aad  after  the  monie  bank  u.ts  set  up.  ii  secmcil  .-is  if  the  long  smothered 
iire  burst  forth  into  a  flame.     Latwr,  with  few  exceptions,  seemed  sus- 
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penilcdf  and  a  great  many  miners  spent  their  rime  in  riot  and  dcbanrhcry. 
.  .  .  The  montc  dealer,  wiio,  in  his  way  was  a  gcnilcm.in,  an<l  honorable 
according  to  the  notions  of  that  cla»s  of  men,  won  in  two  nights  three 
thousand  ilollan  !  When  he  had  collccird  his  taxes  on  our  bar,  he  went 
to  Onion  V.-iIley,  six  miles  distant,  and  lust  in  one  night  four  thouund, 
exemplifying  the  fact,  that  a  g.-imbler  may  be  rich  to-day,  and  a  be^ar 
to-morrow.  ,  .  , 

Aponzo]  Delano,  Lift  om  fhe  Plaint  aitd  amomg  lit  Vigp'mgi  (Auburn,  cte^ 
1854J,  14-351  ^«w»>.. 


19.    Danger  of  Disunion  (1850) 

nV   SKSATOR  JOHK   CAI.DWKIX   CALHOUX 

Thr  dpcrch  Umn  which  ihU  inclncl  li  taken  wu  (.'athitun'*  liut  atMrmcnl  of  tbe 
princi|]1c  for  wtikh  be  bail  labcircil  vonHUJilly  'lurinj;  Ihc  i-cCDnil  half  o(  hit  political 
life,  vii.,  thf  priiici|i1<.-  thai  ilivcry,  as  the  thief  intereM  uf  Ibe  South,  must  ujvance. — 
For  Calhoun.  »ee  Wintnr.  A'.fr/^i/itv  ami  Critieril  f/iili-ry,  V'il,  J14;  Aiu<:iiL-aii  llii- 
toriCAl  A«ociBtion,  Kiportfitr  iS(}ii,  Vul.  IT;  CtttUnp^tirut,  HI,  Sio.  ijj.  —  Itjbli- 
ography:  (.'hjiniiinii  on<l  llan.  OHidt,  $  197. 
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HAVE.  Senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  sbvcry  wotild,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely 
and  effective  measure,  end  in  disunion.  Knicrtaining  this  opinion.  I 
have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeavored  to  call  the  attentittn  of  each 
of  the  two  great  parties  whiih  divide  the  country  to  adopt  some  measure 
to  prevent  so  great  a  disaster,  but  without  siirccss.  The  agitation  has 
been  permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attempt  to  resist  it,  until  it 
hss  reached  a  pcrioil  when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that 
the  Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced  upon  you  the  greatest 
and  the  gravest  c|uesti<in  that  can  ever  come  under  your  consideration  : 
How  can  the  I'liion  be  pre-tcrTe<l  .* 

'.  .  .  The  first  i|uesrion,  then,  presented  for  consideration,  in  the 
investigation  I  propose  to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  b ; 
What  is  it  thai  has  endangered  the  Union  ?  ,  .  , 

One  uf  the  caiwes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to  tlie  long -con  tinned 

agitation  of  the  slave  ipiestion  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  the  many 

aggressions  whi<:h  they  have  made  on  the  rights  of  the  South  during  the 

time.  .  .  . 

There  is  another,  lying  b"i;lt  of  it,  with  which  this  is  iniimalcty  con- 
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neclcd.  that  may  be  rcgaT<Ici)  as  the  giMt  and  prinury  cause.  That  n 
to  be  found  in  the  fiict  thai  thr  rquilibfium  between  the  two  section!!  in 
the  Ciovcmment,  as  it  stood  when  the  consittuiion  was  ratified  and  the 
GovenimeQt  put  in  action.  )us  been  destroyed.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  To  Nuro  up  tl>e  whole,  the  United  States,  since  they  declared 
their  itwlepcndence,  have  aniuircd  1.373,046  «riiiAre  miles  of  territory, 
from  which  the  North  will  have  excluded  the  South,  if  she  should  suc- 
ceed in  monopolizing  the  ncwiy  ac<]uireil  territories,  from  about  iHtm- 
fctunhs  of  the  whole,  leaving  to  the  South  but  about  one-fuucth. 

Such  is  the  first  and  great  cause  thai  has  destroyed  the  crfuilibriuni 
between  the  two  sections  in  tlte  Govcniincnt. 

Ilie  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  di^bunements  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Govemmcnt.  .  .  . 

But  while  these  meoKires  were  destroying  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  seetjons,  (he  action  of  the  Govemineni  was  leading  to  a  radical 
change  in  its  character,  by  concentrating  all  the  power  of  the  system  in 
itself.  .  .  . 

'ITiat  the  Govemmcnt  claims,  and  practically  maintains,  the  riglit  to 
deciilc  ill  the  last  resort  as  to  the  client  of  it«  powen,  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  politi<-a]  history  of  the 
country.  ...  It  .  .  .  follows  that  the  charaiHcr  of  the  Clovernmcnt 
has  been  changecl,  in  consecpiencc,  from  a  Federal  Republic,  as  it  origi- 
nally i^ame  from  the  hands  of  its  framcrs,  and  that  it  has  been  changed 
into  a  great  national  consolidated  Democracy,  ll  hM  indeed,  at  pres- 
ent, all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and  not  one  of  the  former, 
ahbough  it  still  retains  its  outwanl  form. 

The  rCMilt  <(f  the  whole  uf  these  causes  combined  is,  that  the  North 
has  acquired  a  de<:idc<l  ascendency  over  every  <lepartment  of  this  Gov- 
etninent.  and  through  it  a  control  over  .-ill  the  powers  of  the  system.  .  .  . 

As,  then,  the  Notth  has  the  absolute  control  over  the  Govemmcnt,  it 
is  nuntfcst  that  on  all  questions  between  it  and  the  South,  where  there  is 
a  diversity  of  interests,  the  interests  of  the  latter  will  be  sacrificed  to 
the  forn>er,  however  oppressive  the  efTci^Ls  may  be,  as  tlie  South  ix)»sexses 
no  means  by  whi<h  it  can  resist  through  the  action  of  the  Government. 
Bot  if  there  was  no  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  South,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  there  was  a  diversity  of  views  between  the  two  sections, 
this  stale  of  things  mi]{ht  be  entltired  without  the  haiard  of  destruction 
to  the  South.  But  such  i.s  not  the  fact.  11iere  is  a  (|uestior)  of  vital 
toqwriance  to  the  southern  section,  iu  rcfercnie  to  which  the  views  ••■<{^ 
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two  sections  arc  as  opposite  and  hostile  as  they  can 


I  feelings  of  the 

possibly  be. 

1  rdtr  to  the  rclaiion  between  the  two  races  in  the  Kouihem  MrctioD, 
wiiicli  constitutes  s  vital  jiorlion  of  her  social  organiMtion.  Kvcry  iwr- 
lion  of  the  North  eniertaitis  news  and  frdings  more  or  less  hostile 
to  it.  .  .  .  On  ihc  conlraiy,  the  southern  section  regards  the  relation 
ss  one  whith  cannot  be  destroyed  without  siibjeciiog  the  two  races 
to  the  greatest  calamity,  and  the  section  to  poverty,  desobtion,  and 
wretchedness  ;  and  acconlinj^ly  they  feci  bouml  by  e^ery  consideration 
of  interest  and  safely,  to  defciKJ  it. 

This  hostile  feeling  on  the  pan  of  the  Norlh  towards  the  social  organi- 
lation  of  the  South  long  lay  dormant,  but  it  only  required  some  cause 
to  act  on  tho>e  who  felt  inwtt  intensely  thai  they  were  responsible  for  its 
coQtinuance,  to  call  it  into  action.  'Hie  increasing  power  of  this  Gov- 
cmmcni.  and  of  the  control  of  the  northern  section  o»-er  all  its  dc]>art. 
merits,  furnished  the  cause.  It  was  this  which  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  many  that  there  was  little  or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the 
Covemment  from  doing  whatever  il  might  choose  to  do,  Thi*  was 
suftkicnt  of  itself  to  put  the  most  fanatical  |>ortton  of  the  North  in 
action  for  the  purpose  of  desuoying  the  existing  rebtioo  between  the 
t»'o  race*  in  the  S^th.  .  .  . 

Sach  is  a  brief  history  of  the  agitation,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced. 
Now,  I  ask  Senators,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  further  progress,  until 
it  latfiUs  the  uliimtte  end  proposed,  unless  some  decisive  measare  should 
be  adopted  to  pre\'ent  it  ?  Has  any  one  of  the  cauie^  which  has  aiMed 
to  its  increaite  from  its  original  small  anil  conlempiitilc  beginning  until 
it  has  altainett  its  present  nugiiiiude,  diminished  in  force  ?  Is  the 
original  cai»te  of  the  tnovcnKnt,  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  weaker  now  than  at  the  commencement  ?  Or  is  ihc  .'Aboli- 
tion party  less  numerous  or  influcoiial,  or  have  they  leas  JnHuence  over, 
or  control  over  ihc  two  great  parties  of  the  North  in  electioiii?  Or  has 
the  South  greater  means  of  inDuencing  or  coniroUii^  the  movrmenbi  of 
this  Government  now  than  it  had  when  the  agitation  commenced  ?  To 
al  ibcM  qnettioRt  but  one  answer  can  be  given ;  do,  no,  DO  1  The  very 
mrene  is  tntc  Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  id  fa^-or  of 
agiUiiOD  are  stronger  now  than  they  were  in  1855,  when  it  first  com- 
menced, while  all  the  cleroenls  of  influence  on  the  pan  of  ibe  South  are 
weaker.  Unlcia  something  decisive  is  done,  I  again  ask  what  is  to  stop 
'Jib  agitation,  t*efore  the  great  and  final  object  al  which  it  atou  —  the 
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■boUtioQ  of  &bivery  In  the  Suics  —  u  constunmated?  Ik  it,  then,  not 
cnuin  that  if  somethinj;  tiecuive  »  not  now  done  to  xrrcsi  it,  the  South 
«iUbe  forced  to  chooM  between  abolition  and  secession?  .  .  . 

...  1  rciiim  to  the  <]ue*tk>n  with  which  1  commenced,  How  can 
the  Utikin  be  saved  ?  'I'hcrc  is  bin  one  way  by  which  it  can  vrith  any 
teitainty  ;  and  that  is,  by  a  full  and  hnal  &ettlemcni,  on  the  principle  of 
justice,  of  all  the  questions  at  issue  bciu-ccn  the  twu  sections.  The 
South  aski  for  ju&tice,  simple  justice,  an<l  Icia  nhe  ought  not  to  lake. 
She  has  no  compromise  to  offer  but  the  Cunxiiiution.  and  no  conccsuon 
or  mrrcndcr  to  niake.  She  hu  already  fiiTTcndcrcd  so  much  that  she 
has  little  left  to  snnender.  Such  a  settlement  would  go  lu  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  remove  all  cause  of  discontent,  by  aaiiAfyinj^  the  Soutli  she 
could  rematD  honorably  and  safely  in  the  Union,  an<l  thereby  restore 
the  harmony  and  fraienul  (eelingii  between  the  Keciionx  which  existed 
anterior  tu  the  Missouri  aptation.  Nothing  eixe  can,  with  sny  certainty, 
finally  and  forever  settle  the  c[ue»ijoitt  at  itsuc,  terminate  agitation,  and 
save  the  Union. 

But  can  this  be  done  ?  Ves,  caiily ;  not  by  the  weaker  party,  for  it 
can  of  itself  do  nothing^not  even  protect  itself — but  by  the  stronger. 
The  North  has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  it  —  to  do  justice  by  conced- 
ing to  the  South  an  equal  right  in  the  acquired  territory,  and  to  do  her 
duty  by  causii^  the  Mipulations  relative  to  fugitive  siaveN  to  be  faithfully 
fulfilled  —  to  cease  the  ajptalion  of  tlie  slave  question,  .md  to  provide 
for  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  Constitution,  [ry  an  amendment, 
which  win  restore  to  the  South  in  substance  the  jiowcr  she  possessed  of 
protecting  hersclt  before  the  equilibrium  between  the  sections  was 
destro>-c<l  by  the  action  of  this  Government.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
ID  devising  such  a  pitn-ision  —^  one  that  will  {notect  the  SjuiIi,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  will  Improve  and  strengthen  the  Governineiii,  instead 
of  impairing  and  weakening  it. 

But  will  the  North  agree  to  do  this  ?  U  is  for  her  to  answer  this 
qucMioD.  .  .  . 

...  If  you  remain  silent,  you  will  compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acu 
what  you  intend.  In  that  raie,  (.'atifnTnia  will  l)ecome  the  tMt  question. 
If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the  diflicultiei  that  oppiMe  her  admission, 
you  compel  us  to  infer  that  you  intend  to  exclude  lis  from  the  whole  of 
the  acquired  leniiorics. 


C^tgrfiiMu/U  Oli^.  31  Confix  t  seas. 
4Ji-4i5 /tuMJM,  .March  4,  iSjo. 


(John  C.  Rive»,  Washington,  tSjo), 
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BY  SENATOR    nANIEI.    VTEBSTER 

WTl«tef"«"trt*nth''if-M>ri-h  •|>ccrli "  i>n  Ihr  ("nmiifomiw,  ihoojih  il  litonght  upon 
htm  an  avitluiclie  of  criliciMn  from  thr  uili-itavcry  tHfaplc.  'a,  on  Ihe  u-hulc,  hatmoBt 
Ml*  wilJi  hf>  culJcr  mU'raDcn:  tot  (he  butUen  of  Vii  ugumcnl  wn  always  ••  Itbcrt; 
«M4/ union,"  apii  he  cuntUlctcil  a  c»m|irumlM:  necciury  l>>  |irrwTtvc  Ihc  Unkin. — 
Tor  WeliMcr,  *rc  Ilciity  Wivum.  Kr/rr/nrii  fi^  /.iirr,try  Werktri,  M\-tay,  Cfi- 
ttmferariri.  111.  No.  159,  —  Uililioj^pliy  as  in  Xu.  It)  above. 

NOWsay.  sir.  as  ihc  proposition  upon  which  I  sUnd  this  day, 
and  upon  the  truth  and  iirmncss  of  which  I  intend  lo  act 
until  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is  not.  at  this  moment,  within  the 
United  Stuicit,  or  any  territory  uf  the  United  States,  a  single  Toot  of  l.ind, 
the  rhiiricter  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  being  rn*c-wil  territory  or  slave 
Icrritory,  is  not  lixed  by  mmc  law,  and  some  irrepeabble  law.  beyond 
the  ])ower  of  the  action  of  this  Government.  Now,  is  it  not  so  with 
tespecl  to  Texas?     ^\lly.  it  is  mosl  manifestly  so.  ,  .  . 

IdH  now  thai,  un<ler  certain  conditions,  Icxas  n  in,  with  all  her  tctri. 
tofies,  as  .1  slave  .^tatc,  with  a  solemn  pledge  that  if  she  is  divided  into 
many  States,  those  Stales  may  come  in  as  slave  States  south  of  36*  30', 
hour  are  we  lo  deal  with  this  sul>ject?  1  know  no  way  of  honorable 
Icgistaiion,  when  the  pmper  time  comes  for  the  enactment,  but  to  carry 
into  elTn^t  all  that  we  luive  tiipiiUited  to  do.  ... 

Now,  as  lo  C'.ihfornia  and  New  Mexico,  1  hold  slavery  to  be  excluded 
from  those  lerritohes  by  a  law  e\-cn  superior  to  that  which  admits  and  sanc- 
tions il  in  Texa*  —  I  mean  the  law  of  nainrc — of  ph)-sical  gcogtaphy — 
the  law  of  the  formition  of  the  earth.  'Hut  law  settles  fotevct,  with  a 
strenjith  hc)^)^!  all  tertm  uf  human  ena>ctraeai,  that  daveiy  canaot  exist 
in  (,'alifociiu  or  New  Mexico.  ...  1  look  upon  il,  iherefate,  as  a  fixed 
bci,  10  use  on  expression  cuneni  at  this  day,  that  both  Caltiomia  and 
New  Mexico  arc  destined  to  be  free,  so  far  as  they  are  settled  at  all, 
vhtch  I  believe,  ei|>ecU)ly  in  regard  to  New  Mexico,  win  be  very  little 
fbr  a  great  teofth  of  time  —  free  by  the  airanjccment  of  things  by  the 
l\ywer  abin-e  a*.  I  hive  therefore  to  say.  in  ttii»  respect  abo,  that  tliis 
countT>  ti  fixed  (or  fieciloin.  to  as  muiy  penoos  ax  «hall  eier  live  there, 
by  as  tiret>ettbUe  and  a  more  irrepcaUUe  U«,  than  the  Uw  that  attaches 
H)  the  n^  of  holdiitg  sla\-es  in  Texas ;  and  I  will  say  6inher.  th»  if  a 
raohitioa.  or  a  bw,  were  now  be^wv  us  lo  provide  a  lenitorial  govern- 
wxmi  fc«  New  Meako,  I  wvuM  nut  ivAe  to  |<ut  any  peoWbitioi)  into  it 
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irhuevcT.  The  use  of  si»ch  a  prohibition  would  be  idle,  ss  it  respects 
auv  eScct  it  wouUl  have  upon  the  territory ;  sod  I  would  not  lake  {Ktins 
to  reiflirm  an  ortliiunce  of  nature,  nor  lo  recnact  the  wiii  of  God.  And 
I  mu)d  put  in  no  Wilmot  proviso,  foi  the  puTpote  of  a  taunt  oe  * 
reproach.  I  would  put  ioto  it  no  evidence  of  the  ^-oles  of  superior 
power,  to  wound  the  pride,  even  whether  i  }ii«t  pride,  a  ratiooal  pride, 
<x  an  irrational  pride — to  wound  the  pride  of  the  gcnUcmcn  trho  belong 
to  the  (outhern  Slates. .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  in  the  eicctted  limes  in  which  we  live,  theie  b  found  lo 
exist  a  state  of  crimination  and  recri  mi  nation  between  the  North  and  the 
tSouih.  ...     I  will  sutc  these  coniplaim^,  e^iiieciidly  one  compbini  of 
South,  which  bts  in  rnj*  opinion  just  foiinilation ;  and  thai  is,  that 
there  luu  been  found  ai  the  Noeth,  among  individuals  and  among  the 
Ij^isblurei  of  the  North,  a  disinclination  lo  pcifarm,  fully,  their  con- 
stitutional duties,  in  regard  to  the  return  of  per»om  bound  to  service, 
I  who  have  escaped  into  the  fre«  Slatct.     In  that  re$|>cet,  it  it  my  judg- 
ement that  the  South  it  right,  and  the  North  is  wrong.     Every  member 
of  eveiT  norlhern  [.egi^ibture  ix  iMiuud,  liy  oath,  like  every  other  officer  in 
the  country,  to  support  the  Conslilulion  of  the  I'nilcil  Statet ;  ami  this 
anicic  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  to  thcM;  States,  they  shall  deliver 
:  tip  fugitives  from  service,  is  as  binding  in  honor  and  ronscieuce  as  any 
lother  article.  ...     1  put  it  to  all  the  sober  and  sound  minds  at  the 
[Kotth,  as  a  queuion  of  morals  and  a  question  of  conscience.  What  tight 
hare  they,  in  all  their  kgiUativc  capacity,  or  any  other,  to  endeavor  to  get 
round  this  Constitution,  to  embarrass  the  free  exercLte  of  the  rights 
secured  by  the  Conaitution,  to  the  persons  whose  slaves  escape  from 
i  them?     None  at  all  —  none  at  all.     Neither  in  the  forum  of  conscience, 
nor  before  the  face  of  the  Constiluiion,  arc  ihcy  justified,  in  my  opinion. 
Of  course,  it  ii  a  nwiicr  for  their  coftiideration.    They  probably,  in  the 
lurmoit  of  the  times,  have  not  uopped  to  coiksidcr  of  tliis ;  they  have 
followed  what  seemeil  In  be  the  current  of  thought  and  nf  motives  as  the 
I  occasion  arimc.  and  negleclci)  to  inveitligatc  fully  the  real  (jticstion,  and 
'  to  conhider  their  ronstitiilional  obligations,  as  I  am  sure,  if  they  did  con- 
'  sider,  they  would  fulfill  them  with  alacrity.  .  .  . 

Then,  sir,  there  are  those  abolition  sociclics,  of  which  I  am  unwilling 

to  speak,  but  in  regard  to  which  I  have  very  clear  notions  and  opinions. 

I  do  not  think  them  useful.     I  think  tlicir  oiKfation.t  for  the  last  twenty 

,  jreais  have  producctl  nothing  good  or  v:ihi.i1ile.     At  the  same  time,  I 

[know  thuuaaods  of  them  are  honest  and  good  men;    iicifcctly  well 
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meaning  men.  They  have  cxciicd  feelings :  tlicy  think  they  must  do 
something  for  tlie  t-itiiae  of  libeTty ;  and  in  their  xphere  of  action,  they 
do  not  sec  whal  rIm;  they  can  do,  ihin  to  eontrilnile  to  an  abolition 
press,  or  Jtn  abolition  society,  or  lu  [iny  an  alxililion  lecturer.  I  do  not 
mean  to  impute  gross  motives  even  to  the  ie^iders  of  these  societies,  but 
1  am  not  blind  to  the  consciiuences,  I  cjnnot  but  see  vrhai  mi:ichie& 
their  interference  with  the  South  has  produced.  .  .  .  The  bonds  of  the 
slaves  were  bound  more  iinuly  than  before;  their  rivets  were  more 
strongly  fastened.  I'ublic  opinion,  which  in  Virginia  had  begun  to  be 
exhibited  against  sUvery,  and  v:vi  opening  out  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  drew  bark  and  shut  itself  up  in  its  castle.  .  .  .  We  all  know 
the  fact,  and  we  all  know  tlic  cause,  and  everything  tliat  thi»  a|;italin^ 
peojile  have  done,  has  been,  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  restrain,  not  to  set 
free,  but  to  bind  faster,  the  slave  population  of  the  .South.  .  .  , 

Now,  sir,  so  far  xs  .iny  of  these  grievances  have  their  foundation  in 
matters  of  law,  they  can  be  redressed,  and  ought  to  be  redressed  ;  and 
so  &r  as  they  have  foundation  in  maltcr^  of  opinion,  in  sentiment,  in 
mutual  crimination  and  recrimitulion,  .nil  liiat  we  can  do  is,  to  endeavor 
to  allay  the  agitation,  .ind  cidtiv.-ite  a  better  feeling  and  more  Iratenial 
sentiments  between  the  South  and  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  ranch  prefer  to  iiavc  heard,  from  e»-ery  mem- 
ber on  this  floor,  declarations  of  opinion  that  this  Union  should  never 
be  dissolved,  than  the  <luclaration  of  opinion  that  in  any  r>ise,  under 
the  pressure  of  any  ciraimstimces,  such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I 
hear  with  pain,  and  anguish,  and  distress,  the  word  secession,  espe- 
cially when  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  thoie  who  arc  eminently  patriotic, 
and  known  to  the  country,  and  known  all  over  the  world,  for  their 
political  services.  Sec-i's>ion !  Peaceable  secession!  Sir,  your  eye* 
and  mine  arc  never  destined  to  sec  that  miracle.  The  dismemberment 
of  this  vast  country  without  convulsion  I  The  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the  surface !  Who  is  so  foolish 
—  1  Iwg  ei-erybody's  pardon  —  as  to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing? 
Sir,  he  who  rfei  theiC  States,  now  revolving  in  harmony  around  a  tom- 
mon  centre,  and  expects  to  see  tht:m  quit  their  places  and  Ily  off  without 
convulsion,  may  V»k  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  nwh  from 
ibctf  spheres,  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the  realms  of  space,  with- 
-x  producing  the  crush  of  the  universe.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
>eaceable  secession.  Peaceable  secession  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
Constitution  under  wliich  wc  live  here  —  covering  tbb  whole 
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cottntry  —  U  it  to  be  thawed  and  nM-ltet]  any  by  seceirion,  m  (he  sdovk 
on  ihc  mountain  mell  nmJet  ihc  inlliicnce  of  a  vernal  mn — disappear 
almost  UDobservcd,  and  die  o^ ?  No,  sir  I  no,  »ir  1  I  will  not  sute  whai 
inighi  itTodu<.'e  the  disriipiion  of  the  States ;  btii,  »ir.  I  sec  ii  aa  plainly  xx 
1  tee  the  nun  in  heaven  ~  I  lee  that  diitnipiton  muGt  produce  such  a 
wu  as  I  will  not  describe,  in  itst  tworold  characlcre. 

A ffintMr  tn  tie  Cimgrrtii-<HiiJ  OMf.  y  Caat.,  I  mm.  (John  C.  Rivets  Wiuh 
Ingioo.  1850),  373-376  >Suffw,  March  7,  i8jo. 


21.    "Thy  Glory  is  Departed"  (1850) 

BY   JOHN'    r.REEM.F.AF    WHITTIER 

Wbiilarr  nrly  b«v«ro«  lileMi^M  witli  Ihv  »nll-«lavccy  cruiadF.  The  f«thelic  tat- 
neuoeas  at  ihcac  ytnt*  <>t>  Wclntcr'*  tqipmcd  apottBrr  in  hii  levenlh -of- March 
nenh  B  iTpical  of  Ibe  r««l>iig  with  vbkh  the  (peech  wai  icccnt-I  amoiiii  ihc  inti- 
■fartry  ndiolih  who  hail  ptK-ricmly  cooMlererf  Wehtirt  ■  tian>h  advocalr  and 
dthoiter  or  all  ronMilvtMnal  neaturei  a«inu  tUnrf.^b'fi  VrUiiiin,  tcr  W.  S. 
KttmtdfiMmG-  tVMtititr,Af  i^  ^f  trtcitmi  C'H'i-'w/v'-'I'-jk,  111,  Ng.  178.— 
ffibliogi^Aj  ■*  In  No.  19  atKne. 

SO  fallen  !  )»  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 
Whith  once  he  wore  1 
The  gloTjr  front  his  gray  hairs  gone 
Korevcnnorc  I 

Revile  him  not  —  tlie  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ; 
And  pilyinjjc  tears,  not  soom  and  vmthi 

Hefit  h»  fall ! 

Ob !  dumb  be  pauion's  stomiy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
llare  lighted  up  and  led  \\\i  age, 

I'ails  back  in  night. 

Scom  \  would  ihe  angels  laagh,  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  driven, 
Fieod-goadeil,  down  the  endlest  ilarlc. 

From  hope  and  heaven ! 

Let  not  the  land,  once  proud  of  him. 
Insult  him  now. 
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Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim. 
Dishonored  brow. 

Bui  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead, 

I-'rom  %e»  to  lake, 
A  lor)g  bmeni.  as  Tor  the  dead, 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  luved  and  honored,  nought 

Save  |H>wer  remains  — 
A  fallen  angd'h  [>ridc  of  thought, 

!jii11  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone ;  from  those  (jreai  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled  : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  is  dead  1 

Then,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  his  dead  fame ; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gajte. 

And  hide  the  shame  ! 
John  G.  Whittier.  Ithaiod.  in  liix  Songs  of  Labor.,  andotlur  P»ems  (Boston, 

i8S<>).93-*M- 

—  — * 

22.    An  Appeal  to  the  Higher  Law  (1850) 

BY  SENATOR   WILLIAM   HENRY  SEWARD 

Th«  eompronii«f  mrMiitn  ai  iSjo  ciuncd  llie  only  icrtal  dcliatf  in  wbich  the 
ttattamen  of  both  ihc  Kcunrl  unil  ihiril  ){FnccBliutis  nfici  the  Revolution  look  part. 
Smfrt,  (tMlinci!  t»  pliy  >o  imporunl  a  pail  foi  i)it  ncit  hficcn  yean  u  unaluc  and 
^crclary  of  tlJilt',  in  t^t*  iliiti'uuiori  ma^fc  hb  Hnti  uppruram'c  a^  a  national  Irgiilator, 
lib  ipcecli  u  lyiikal  ul  th<r  mtxlenlt  northccn  iiiru';  it  altiaclcJ  t,\<t\  allenlHin 
fill  llic  irijuiticnt  given  in  this  aliBcl,  Dn  opiieal  Hhich  voiced  a  itronKcr  nionl  (eel- 
inK  than  Scwaol  Inlenilecl.  —  For  Si-vnirtI,  m-c  i  tiannlng  anil  [larl,  Guidt,  J  ij. — 
Bibliography:  Krcilerit  )lsinTnfi,  Lift  of  Sno'trd.  L,  z^J-l&J. 

FT  is  intiiterl  that  the  admission  of  California  shall  bcaiteniled 
by  acoMKKOMiSE  of  questions  which  have  arisen  oiit  of  sl^vkkv. 

I  AM  OMOSED  TO  AW  St-XTl  COMPROillSE.  IK  ANT  ASD  \\.\.  THE  FORMS  IN 

WHICH  tr  HAS  BEEN  PROPosEii,  bccatise.  wfhilc  admitting  the  purity  and 
the  iMlriotisin  of  all  from  whcirn  it  i.t  my  misfortune  to  differ,  I  think  all 
ilalivc  comi>romiscs  radically  wrong  and  essentially  vicious.  .  .  . 
tww//  su<eeii  atknJ  any  of  the  details  of  the  eom^romite,    Aitd, 
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6nt,  I  advert  to  the  proposed  ^iltcration  of  the  law  concerning  fugliivcN 
bom  service  or  labor.  .  .  . 

We  deem  the  principle  of  the  law  for  the  rcc.ipturc  of  fugitive*  ,  .  . 
nnjuKi,  tincoRsliiulional,  and  immoral ;  and  ihus,  while  patriotism  wilh- 
holik  its  3i>prolu(ian.  the  consciences  of  our  people  condemn  it. 

^'oii  vriil  My  that  these  convictions  of  ours  are  disloyal.  Grant  ii  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  They  arc,  neverthelevt,  honest ;  and  the  bn*  is 
lo  be  execotcfl  among  ii»,  not  among  yoti ;  not  hy  iis,  bm  by  the  Pcil- 
eral  authority.  Has  any  Government  ever  succeeded  in  changing  the 
iDoral  convictions  of  its  subjects  by  force  ?  But  these  convictions  imply 
no  disloyalty.  We  reverence  the  Coiistiimion,  although  we  perceive  this 
defect,  ju«t  a.s  we  acknowledge  the  splendor  and  the  power  of  the  sun, 
although  its  suriiicc  is  tamtxhed  with  here  and  there  an  opaijuc  spot. 

Vour  Consiitniion  an<l  laws  convert  hospitality  to  ihe  refugee,  from 

the  most  degrading  oppression  on  earth,  into  a  crime,  but  all  mankind 

except  you  esteem  that  hospitality  a  virtue.     The  right  of  extradition 

I  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  is  not  admitted  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of 

Dations,  Init  rests  in  voluntary  compacts.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  law  of  nations  disavows  such  compacts ;  the  law  of  nature, 
written  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  freemen,  repudiates  them. 
Armed  power  could  not  enforce  them,  because  there  iit  no  jiublic  con- 
science to  sustain  them.  I  know  that  there  are  laws  of  various  sorts 
which  regulate  Ihe  conduct  of  mrn.  'Hiere  arc  constitutions  and 
statutes,  codes  mercantile  and  codes  civil ;  but  when  we  arc  legislating 
foe  States,  especially  when  we  arc  founding  States,  all  these  laws  must 
be  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  laws  of  Ciod,  and  must  be  tried  by 
that  slancUrd,  and  must  itaml  or  fall  by  it.  .  .  . 

To  conclude  on  this  point :  \Vc  are  not  slavehoUlers.  We  cannot,  in 
our  judgment,  be  either  inic  Christians  or  real  freemen,  if  we  impose  on 
another  a  chain  that  wc  defy  all  human  power  to  fasten  on  ourselves. 
(You  believe  and  think  otherwise,  and  doubtlessly  with  equal  sincerity. 
We  judge  you  not,  and  He  alone  who  ordained  the  conscience  of  man 
and  iu  laws  of  action,  can  judge  us.  Do  we,  then,  in  ihts  conflict, 
demand  of  you  an  unreasonable  thing  in  asking  that,  since  you  will  have 
property  that  can  and  will  exercise  human  powers  to  effect  its  escape, 
you  shall  be  your  own  police,  and  in  acting  among  us  as  such,  you  shall 
conform  to  principles  indispensable  to  the  security  of  admitted  rights 
of  freemen  ?  If  you  will  have  this  la.w  executed,  you  must  alleviate,  not 
increase,  iu  rigon.  .  .  . 
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But  there  is  jret  another  aspect  in  which  this  principle  must  be 
cxninincd.  It  regards  the  domain  only  ax  x  posseitsioii,  to  be  en3o)Yd, 
cither  in  common  ot  by  partition,  by  the  ciiiwnit  of  the  oUl  Statei.  It 
is  tnie,  indeed,  that  the  n.iiional  dnm.iin  ik  oun  ;  it  is  true,  it  was  acquired 
by  the  vator  and  wilh  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation;  but  we  hold, 
nevertheless,  no  arbiirarj'  power  over  ii.  \Vc  hold  no  arbitrary  authority 
over  anyihiii);,  whether  acquired  lawfully,  or  seized  by  usurpation.  The 
ConfilitiilioD  regulateii  our  utewanbliip ;  the  Constitution  devotes  the 
domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  wellare,  and  to  Uberty. 

But  there  is  a  higher  bw  than  the  Constitution,  which  regulates  our 
authority  over  ihc  domain,  and  devotes  It  to  the  same  nubic  purposes. 
The  territory  is  a  pari  —  no  inconsiderable  part  —  of  the  common  hcri- 
lage  of  m.inkiiid,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
We  arc  his  stewards,  and  must  so  discharge  our  trust  as  to  secure,  in 
the  highest  attainable  degree,  their  happiness.  .  .  . 

This  is  a  State,  and  we  arc  dcliberaling  for  it,  just  as  our  fathers 
deliberated  in  establishing  the  institutions  we  enjoy.  Whatever  supe- 
riority there  is  in  our  condition  and  hopes,  over  those  of  any  other 
"  kingdom  "  or  "  estate,"  is  due  to  the  fortunate  circimistancc  that  our 
ancestors  did  not  leave  things  to  "take  their  chance,"  but  that  they 
*'  added  amplilutic  and  greatness  "  to  our  commonwealth, ''  by  introduc- 
ing such  oniinanccs,  conslilutioDs,  and  customs,  as  were  wise."  We,  in 
our  turn,  have  succeeded  to  the  same  responsibilities ;  and  we  cannot 
approach  the  duty  before  us,  wisely  or  justly,  except  we  raise  ourselves 
to  the  great  consideration  of  how  wc  can  mo>l  cert<uRly  "  sow  greatness 
to  our  posterity  and  successors." 

.Ind  now  the  simple,  bold,  and  even  awful  qucslioo  which  presents 
itself  to  u!i,  is  this :  Shall  we,  who  are  (bunding  institutions,  social  and 
political,  for  countlesa  millions  —  shall  wc,  who  know  by  experience  the 
wise  and  the  just,  and  are  free  to  choose  them,  and  to  reject  the  erro- 
neous and  unjust  —  shall  wc  establish  humao  bondage,  or  permit  it,  by 
our  sufferance,  to  be  established?  Sir,  our  forefathers  would  not  have 
hentateil  an  hour.  They  found  slavery  existing  here,  and  they  left  it 
only  because  ihcy  could  not  remove  it.  There  is  not  only  no  free  Slate 
which  would  now  establish  it,  but  there  is  no  slave  State,  which,  if  it  hatl 
had  the  free  altcroatire,  as  we  now  have,  wotild  have  founded  sbvety. . . . 

Apptndix  to  Iht  Omgrttsiaiuti  GMf,  yi  Coi%..  I  *e*s.  (JohnC.  Rives,  Wash* 
ingtoii,  1S50),  363-2(ti  paisim.  March  11.  1850. 


CHAPTER    IV  — CONDITIONS  OF   SLAVERY 
23.    The  Poor  Whites  (1850) 

BY   EMtLV    P.    BURKE 

The  writcf  14  lh«  trminix^no;!  froniirhich  Ihi*  «>lnc(  iiMkcn  waia  Xcw  lUnip- 
■hitc  icwbi^t.  who  lanKbl  ichuol  in  laiioiu  faiu  uf  Gr»i)[iii  beincFn  lS^o  >iiil  iiyt, 
thomfifi  ilic  luuke-l  ■!  IhlD^  tkrouuti  New  EnKlnml  eye*,  her  dcurlpliant  >ta  cnti- 
■Kiulf  (kit.  —  It>liliuici>i>h)' :  ChaniiitiK  >nU  lint,  Cuhb.  f{  186,  M4. 

Al.l'HOUfrH  pnti«-worthy  alti.-m]>U  have  Ixcii  made  in  various 
p.irts  of  Georgu,  to  diffuse  the  means  of  r<lucaiion  mote  exten- 
sively tlian  was  fonDcrly  lliou^ht  ucccuaiy,  siill  llicrc  b  u  cl;ia:i  of  people 
in  thai  Sfatc,  ax  abo  in  ihe  Carolinas,  who  have  never  been  benefitted 
b)-  any  of  these  privileges ;  and  these  individuals,  though  degraded  and 
igoonnt  as  the  slaves,  arc.  by  their  little  fairer  coniptexions  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  legal  suffrage.  These  peuple  are  known  at  ihe  Siiulh 
by  Mich  iiainci  m  crackers,  clay-eateoi,  and  xandhillets.  I  have  previ- 
oinly  nKnlioned  the  circumstance  from  which  Ihey  derived  the  appella- 
lion  of  crackers.  They  arc  called  clay-eaters,  because  all  this  class  i>( 
people,  ftom  the  oldest  to  little  children,  arc  as  much  addicted  to  the 
eating  of  clay  as  sotnc  communities  are  tn  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff. 
Hlb  senseless  habit  h  indulged  in  to  such  an  exicnt,  that  when  a  jierton 
hat  once  seen  a  clny-eaier,  he  c:ui,  ever  after,  insLinlly  recognize  any 
one  of  their  number  by  their  sicldy,  S.1II0W,  and  most  unnatural  com- 
plexions, let  tbem  be  seen  in  never  so  large  a  crowd.  Children,  by  the 
time  they  arc  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  begin  10  look  old,  their  coun- 
tenances are  stupid  and  heavy  and  ihey  often  l>econie  dropsical  and 
loaihMiiiK  to  the  sight.  Thu^c  ivho  survive  this  practice  thirty  or  forty 
years,  look  very  wrinkled  and  withered,  their  flesh  shrunken  to  their 
bones  like  that  of  very  aged  people.  They  arc  also  called  sand-hillcis 
from  ilie  f[Tounds  ihcy  usually  occupy,  which  arc  the  barren  and  sandy 
distiicts  of  Georgia  and  South  C'arolina,  to  which  these  poor  wretched 
betngs  have  been  driven  by  the  powerful  snd  rich  planters,  who  have 
mltfa  and  avaiicc  sufficicni  to  secure  to  thcinaclves  all  the  beat  soil.    . 
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This  part  of  the  popiilalioii  of  (ift)rj;ia  and  some  of  ihc  contiguous 
Stales,  arc  the  lineal  descemients  of  lliosi?  pniiprn>  from  ICnglancI,  whom 
Gen.  Oglethorpe  brought  to  this  roiimrj-  and  by  whotn  (Georgia  was  first 
seitleil.  The  same  crushed  spirit  that  Hill  ever  Buffer  one  to  arrepi  of 
3  home  in  an  .ilitis  house,  seems  to  have  been  transmit  led  down  to  ihe 
present  [losicriiy  of  these  tinigranis,  and  their  siliiatiun  has  always  been 
such,  they  never  have  had  ihe  power  to  acipjirc  education  or  wealth  suf. 
licient  lo  Tai§c  ihem  above  their  original  degradation  or  enable  them  to 
shake  off  thai  odium  they  have  inherited  from  their  pauper  anccary. 
They  have  no  andiiliou  to  do  any  ihiny  more  diari  ju.il  what  is  necessary 
to  procure  fiiod  enough  of  ilic  coarsest  kmd  lo  supply  the  wants  of  the 
appetite,  and  a  scanty  wardrobe  of  a  faliric  they  maniilactiire  thcm!icb-es. 
If  they  should  ever  cherish  a  dnirc  for  any  other  life  than  such  as  the 
brutes  might  lead,  it  would  be  all  in  vain,  for  the  present  iniitittitions 
and  itate  of  society  at  Ihc  South  are  calculated  to  paralyse  ciery  energy 
of  both  body  and  mind,  I'hey  are  not  treated  wjih  half  the  rcspcrl  by 
the  rich  people  thai  the  >lave»  ate,  and  even  the  slaves  themselves  look 
upon  them  as  their  inferiors.  !  have  seen  the  sctvanu  when  one  of  these 
poor  women  came  into  a  planter's  house,  dressed  in  her  homespun  frock, 
bonnet  and  shawl,  collect  together  in  an  adjoining  room  or  on  the  pilutA 
and  indulge  in  a  fit  of  laughter  ami  ridicule  about  her  "  cracker  gown 
and  bonnet,"  as  they  would  rail  them. 

Slavery  renders  labor  so  disreputable,  and  wages  of  slave  labor  so  low, 
that  if  place*  coulil  be  found  where  they  might  hire  out  to  sen-ice,  there 
would  Ix:  but  little  inducement  to  do  so.  Sometinieii  a.  young  man  who 
has  a  little  more  ambition  tlian  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  his  people,  will 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  overseer  on  a  planiation.  As  such 
an  office  is  to  them  qniic  honorable,  thi-v  will  almost  give  iheir  services 
for  it.  1  knew  one  young  man  about  the  age  of  nineteen  who  took  the 
entire  charge  of  a  large  plantation,  and  even  labored  with  his  own  hands 
in  the  time  of  preparing  the  cotton  for  market,  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  jK;r  year  besides  his  Ituard. 

Thfi  sand-hitlers  usually  ndlivale  a  few  acres  of  that  barren  laml  they 
arc  aDowed  to  live  upon,  in  the  labor  of  which  the  fcmnlcs  arc  obliged  10 
lake  a  part  as  well  as  the  man.  In  ibis  way  they  raise  their  corn,  vege- 
tables, and  cotton,  sufficient  for  domestic  uianufndurc  and  sometimes 
a  small  ipiantity  for  market.  When  they  do  this,  they  can  provide  them- 
selves with  such  luxuries  as  coffee,  tea.  sugar,  etc,  though  beside*  coffee 
tticy  seldom  use  any  thing  that  is  not  the  product  of  their  own  industry. 
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WbQe  I  was  residing  in  the  intenor  or  Georgia,  ooe  or  ihete  women 
«8t  her  liltle  ilauKhtcr  for  mc  on  hor^cluck  to  go  aiid  make  her  a  visit. 
1  retnm«<l  with  the  child  on  tiic  beast  with  hit'  ;  in  the  evening  iihe  ear- 
ned me  home  in  the  same  tny.  1  fuunil  thii  wum.iii  living  in  a  small 
log  tKKis«,  Tet)'  neat,  bin  there  wait  nothing  t>c!ongtng  U)  it,  to  which  the 
term  comforulJlc  conkl  be  applied.  She  hnil  a  bed.  a  ubie,  Iwo  or 
three  benches  that  were  used  instead  of  chairs  and  3  very  little  crockery. 
The  kit<:hen  wa.-i  a  separate  liltlc  building,  of  course  scantily  uipplied 
with  conking  utensiU.  'i'he  cnlcrtainment  she  prepared  for  ine.  while 
I  sal  with  her  in  her  little  kitchen  on  n  siool,  lonwstci!  of  coffee  without 
tugar,  tried  bactm  ate)  corn  bread  mixed  willi  water  only.  She  had  neither 
vegetables,  or  bntter,  or  any  other  condiment  we  consider  essential  to 
any  repast.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  she  showed  nie  a  roll  of 
cloth  she  ha«i  just  taken  from  the  loom,  which  she  told  me,  vns  all  the 
proilurt  of  Iter  own  hard  latioi,  commencing  with  the  cotton  iee<l.  On 
inquinng  if  the  could  not  purchase  cloth  much  cheaper  than  she  could 
manuracturc  it,  she  rcirficd. "  she  could  if  her  time  was  vonh  any  thing,  bin 
there  wa»  no  labor  she  could  perform  that  would  bring  her  any  money." 
At  that  age  vhen  the  youth  of  the  North  are  confined  at  har<I  lessons 
for  sax  hourt  a  day  from  one  season  to  another,  these  chililren  are  wast- 
ing the  spring  time  of  their  lives,  in  the  fields  and  woods,  climbing  trees. 
r<^biDg  bird's  nests, or  breaking  npthe  haunts  of  stiuirreh,  .ind  engaged 
in  every  such  kind  of  mischief,  enough  of  which  Is  always  to  be  found 
for  idle  hands  to  do.  These  are  the  children  and  youth  that  the  advan- 
tages of  education  which  some  enjoy  at  the  South,  have  never  yet  reached, 
and  prciluhly  never  will,  till  uime  iipeci.il  elTorl  m  nude  in  their  tieholf 
by  missionary  lal)or.  .\s  long  as  the  pre»enl  feeling  between  the  rich 
and  poor  exists,  ihey  can  never  be  brought  together  into  the  same 
schoob  and  if  this  could  be  etfccted  it  would  not  be  expedient.  I  have 
seen  the  results  of  such  an  eiperiment  in  my  own  school.  While  I  was 
teaching  in  ihc  north  pan  of  Georgia,  I  gave  two  little  girls  tielonging 
to  one  of  tliese  poiw  families,  their  tuition  for  tlie  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing them  to  come  to  srhoul,  but  the  neglect  and  jcornful  treatment 
ihcy  received  from  those  who  coniiiilercd  themselves  ihcir  superiors, 
because  Ihcy  had  wealthy  parents  and  servants  and  could  dress  fashion- 
ably while  ihey  were  obliged  to  wcjr  their  coarse  homespun  dressm, 
eoniributed  to  make  them  so  miiteiable  Ihcy  could  derive  but  little 
advantage  from  their  iiKlniction,  and  such  will  always  be  the  case  If 
attempts  arc  made  lo  bring  them  into  the  schools  of  the  wealthy. 
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EAbru  hmc  bcca  OHde  to  pcraudc  thnc  parents  to  put  their  mds  to 
nacAil  ttwk*.  bw  tf  ihcy  do  thv  ibry  an  obliged  1o  labor  in  the  xho[is 
with  ib«  ilavn.  ami  ibk  bctsg  pteced  on  >  level  wiih  the  coloruil  pcupt«, 
Ibcy  feel  li  A  ilesraiLittoa  ihev  can  nnl  <.ubinil  to,  therefore  ihcjr  chooM 
to  bfin(  up  their  wna  tu  hanttng  ami  fishing. 

EbIIj  p.  Dwkc.  RtmimtHtnta  «f  Gtfrgia  (n. )»..  1850),  Mj-311. 


24.     Death  of  Uncle  Tom  ( 1 852) 

»V    HARRIET   BEECHEK  STOn-B 

Mn.  Slovc  Uvtil  In  (Inclnnall  Toe  boiijt  f*a*%,  (rcqucnllr  *iiii«d  the  Umv  AM*. 
■ad  ■<:>i«itnl  ftn  MCiuatc  Lnoakilgv  uT  abrs  111^.  Mk  w  gnMljr  inpwtU  nk 
the  d>c<t  of  Ok  fugitirr-tlarr  law  pancH  Hi  iScc^miI  wtoIc  (  Wi^  Trm'tC*t*mmah 
the  hi^ic  of  licinipiic  tu  the  |iiiblic  niinil  •  re«hiiii|[  kom  nf  ibc  aclul  ""^^•^  •( 
lUvriy.  The  ni|HiUrlly  ui>l  mltacncc  of  ihe  luuk  ipcoMt  bmIc  it  a  facur  ta  tht 
kJ<r*aoci»ml  of  ihe  iiid-ibitry  caiuc.  Ilx  inAiKnce  incr  miawii  and  the  nri^  fi«- 
cratioo  wu  npecialtr  cuecni.  —  Fur  Mnk.  Suiir«.  in  Mn.  AaiHC  FidiK  ^46- «W  ^^ 

*f  Umtt  r^m'i  Ca*iii.  in  lluikt  Bcedkci  Etowc.  £/«/(  7*«h'> 
SUBm.  &  Co.  B..MMI.  ■&S4;. 
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THE  bunt  was  long,  aninuted,  and  thofougb,  but  nasncccasfal :  and, 
wiih  grave,  ironic  exuhation,  Cxay  looked  down  oo  L^yiw.  s, 
wcarr  ami  <lt«pm(e(l.  be  alibied  from  his  hone. 

"  Now,  t^iiinbo,"  &aid  Legree,  xs  he  ttietcfacd  Uanelf  clo«n  m  Ac 
Mtuag-roooi,  "  jroo  jat  ga  and  mdk  tlui  Ton  ap  here,  n^i  a«av ' 
Tke  old  ens  b  at  the  boitotn  of  ihii  ver  whole  MHet ;  ant  It  hopc  ji 

Ml  «rhi*  old  blade  hide,  or  I'D  kDu-rtberesoovby:-' 

Tom  hcant  the  mesagc  with  a  foRwanuag  beavl :  te  fee  Incval  ifa 
pfen  of  dw  Cagitira' ctcape,  and  the  place  oC  Am  prcscHConoealnatt  i 
^ft«  kmv  iIm  dcadlj' chancier  of  tbe  nan  he  had»deaI«ntft,aadhB 
AifMhe  ponoL  Bm  he  Mt  stroog  ia  God  10  aect  dEXh,  laiber  *a 
lunir  Hm  hdpba^ 

Mtr«r  hia  harfMS  down  bv  die  row.  aa^  ImkiBC  ^^  «<  "  bto  tin' 
iiMb  C  ■u—aw I  nr  qiint:    TIhmi  haat  BwfccMPl  ncah  bmlGod 
■rat  Antqaicl^yieUerf  haaBcIf  ■»  Ar  imgh.  bnal  fnp 
iMtht  ae^tni  hidk 

wm(  ih«  4nDi;  aa  heAagpn!  hint  alttof ;  "ve^eaicbit 
i'M^    Si^Yft  bKk^  op  i«A-'    No  ^AcatUDS  out; 
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Tdl  ye.  yell  gel  it,  ami  no  mUtoke  !    Sw  how  yell  UxA,  now.  hel]Mn' , 
Mu'i*fi  niggers  to  ii:n  away  I    is*c  whai  yc'Il  get ! " 

'ITic  savage  words  none  of  llicm  reached  llwl  eat'.  —  a  highci  i-oice  ' 
thcfc  was  uytiig,  "  l-'cai  not  ihcm  that  kill  the  buily,  nnd,  after  that, 
liavc  no  more  that  they  am  do."  Nerve  and  bone  of  that  poor  man'i 
bo«ly  vibrated  W  ihoM  words,  as  if  touched  by  the  finger  of  Goil ;  and 
he  felt  thv  strength  of  a  thou%aii<l  wuls  in  one.  As  he  passed  ak>ng.  ih« 
trees  and  bushes,  the  hnu  of  his  servitude,  the  whole  scene  of  his  degra- 
dation, seemed  tr>  whirl  by  him  as  the  laniULape  by  the  nishing  car. 
Hts  son)  (hrobbcd,  —  his  tiomc  was  in  sight,  —  and  the  hour  of  release 
teemed  at  hantL 

"Wdl,  Tom!"  said  {.egrce.  walking  up,  and  setjcing  him  grimly  hjr 
the  collar  of  his  roal.  and  speaking  through  his  teeth,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
determiocd  rage.  "  do  you  know  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  kill  you  ?  " 

"  It's  very  likely,  N(as'r,"  said  Toot,  calmly, 

"  I  Aave,"  said  Ixgree,  with  grim,  terrible  calmness,  "  t/iriK  — /us/ — 
Aaf —  fiiitg.  I'om,  imless  you'll  tell  me  what  you  know  about  these  ycr 
Rah!" 

Tom  stood  silent. 

"D'jrc  hear?"  saJd  I.cgree,  stamping,  with  a  roar  like  that  of  kd 
incenfied  lion.    *'  Speak  ! " 

"  Jkan'tf^l  nothing  '"  ''"i  'Vas'r,"  said  Tom,  with  a  slow,  firm,  delib- 
erate attennce. 

"  Da  yoii  dare  to  tell  me,  ye  old  black  Christian,  ye  don't  kn^m-  f  " 
said  Ixgree. 

Tom  was  silent. 

"  Speak '. "  thundered  Legrec,  striking  him  furiously.  "  Do  you  know 
anything  ?  " 

■■  I  kno«-,  Mas'r ;  but  I  can't  tell  anything,    /ran  die.'" 

l^gree  drew  in  a  long  twcath  ;  and.  suppressing  liis  rage,  took  Toni>1 
by  the  arm,  and,  approaching  his  face  atmust  lu  his.  said,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  "Hark  'e,  Tom!  —  ye  think,  'cause  I've  let  you  off  before,  I 
don't  mean  what  I  say;  but,  this  time,  I've  madf  up  my  min/f.aai 
counted  the  cost.  Yod've  alway?  stood  it  out  agin'  mc  ;  now,  I'll  eon- 
futr  ye,  ar  kiO  K  f — one  or  t'other.  I'll  count  every  drop  of  blood 
ibrre  n  in  yoti,  and  take  'em,  one  by  one,  till  ye  give  up  ! " 

Tom  looked  up  In  his  master,  and  aiiMveted,  "  Mas'r,  if  you  was  sick, 
Vt  in  trouble,  or  dying,  aiwl  I  could  ovc  yc.  I'd  ipfe  ye  my  heart's  blood ; 
aad,  if  takiitg  every  drop  of  blood  in  this  poor  old  body  would  save  your 
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pKcioas  soul,  I'll  give  'cm  freely,  lu  the  I^rd  gave  hh  for  mc.  O, 
Mas'r !  doD'i  bring  this  great  nin  on  your  soul !  It  will  hurt  you  more 
than  'iwill  me  !  Ho  the  worst  you  can,  niy  troubles'il  be  over  soon ; 
bm,  if  yc  don't  repent,  yours  won't  never  end ! " 

Ijkc  a  strange  suaich  of  heavenly  music,  heard  in  the  lull  of  a  tem- 
pesl,  this  burst  uf  feeling  made  a  moaicnl'!)  hbnic  pnusc.  Legree  xtood 
aghast,  anil  lonkeil  at  Tom  ;  and  ihtre  was  such  a  silence,  that  the  tick 
of  the  old  cloi-k  coulil  he  heani,  measuring,  with  silent  touch,  the  last 
momenta  of  mercy  and  probation  to  that  hardened  heart. 

li  was  but  a  moment.  There  was  one  hesitating  |»use,  — one  irrao- 
lule,  relenting  thrill,  — and  ihc  spirit  of  evil  came  back,  n-ith  scven-fidd 
vehemence;  and  Ixgiec,  foaming  with  rage,  smote  his  victim  to  the 
ground. 

•  •■••••• 

Scenes  of  blood  and  mielly  arc  shocking  to  our  ear  and  heart.  What 
man  has  nerve  to  do,  man  has  not  nerve  to  hcai.  What  brother-man 
and  brother-Christian  must  suffer,  cannot  be  told  us,  even  in  our  secret 
chamber,  it  so  h.irrows  up  the  soul  I  And  yet,  oh  my  country  !  th«e 
things  are  done  under  the  shadow  of  ihy  laws !  O,  Christ !  ihy  church 
»ccs  them,  almost  in  alcnce  ! 

Uut,  of  old,  there  was  One  whoae  suffering  changed  an  instrument  oT 
torture,  degradation  and  shame,  into  a  symbol  of  glory,  honor,  and 
immortal  life  ;  and,  where  ills  npiril  is,  neither  degrading  stripes,  nor 
lilood,  nor  insults,  can  m.ikc  the  Christian's  last  struggle  leas  than  glorious. 

W'ai  he  alone,  that  long  night,  whose  brave,  loving  spirit  was  bearing 
up,  in  that  old  shed,  against  bulTctiiig  and  brutal  strijjes? 

Nay  I  There  stood  by  him  Oxk,  —  seen  by  him  alone, — "like  unto 
the  Son  of  God." 

The  tempter  stood  by  him,  loo,  —  blinded  by  fiirioua,  despotic  will, 
—  every  momenl  pressing  him  to  shun  that  agony  by  the  t>eirayal  of  the 
iitnocent.  Ikit  the  brave,  true  heart  was  firm  on  the  Eternal  Rock. 
like  his  Master,  he  knew  that,  if  he  saved  others,  himself  he  could  not 
save ;  nor  could  utmost  extremity  wring  from  him  words,  save  of  prayer 
and  holy  tnist. 

"  He's  m<wi  gone,  Mas'r,"  said  Sambo,  touched,  in  spile  of  himself, 
by  the  patience  of  hu  victim. 

"I'ay  airay,  till  he  gives  up!  Give  it  to  hmi  !  —  give  it  to  himl" 
ihotiled  l.egTee.    "  I'll  take  every  drop  of  blood  he  has,  tmlcss  he  con- 
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Tom  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  u|xin  his  mutet.  "  Ye  poor  miKcr- 
iWc  critter  !  "  he  said.  "  there  jui't  no  more  ye  can  (to  I  1  forgive  ye, 
«ith  all  my  soul '.  "  and  he  lainted  entirely  nway. 

"  I  b'lieve,  my  so»d,  he's  done  for,  finally,"  said  Lcgice,  stepping  for- 
waid,  lo  look  at  him.  "  Yes,  he  is !  Well,  his  mouth's  shut  up,  at  but, 
— that's  one  comfort ! " 

Yes,  Lc^ree  ;  but  who  nhall  ^hul  up  that  v<Mce  in  thy  soul  ?  that  soul^ 
pail  repentance,  (lasi  prayer,  ju^t  hoj>e,  in  whom  the  fire  thai  never  shaHj 
be  queitchcd  is  already  burning  I 

Ihrriet  Ueechcr  Slowe,  £/j«i-/«  r<m^i  CMn  (Boston,  etc-,  iSji),  II,  Vfl-rji 
fiitium. 


25.    A  Northern  Apologist  (1S54) 

BY   REVERRKD  NEHKMIAM   ADAMS 

Adtn*  WW  a  pramincBl  cingjrnun  of  BiitlaD.  wbot*  faironiblc  ommcnti  on  *Ur> 
efj,bAft^  on  prnonal  tiu«f>rc1i.)n,  were  ntr.inclr  I'^x.Elcinnr't  \ty  \n%  anli^^kjiTrry  nviehvJ 
tan,  and  gate  him  Ihc  nickname  o<  '  S<iuih*SiJi;  A'Uiii)."  —  Bibliof;iaph]r  u  in  No>il 
I  &tiDTe. 

TAKING  all  the  favorable  features  and  at!  the  evils  of  southern 
Javerj-  together  simply  as  lo  iheir   bearing;  upon  ilie  slave,  it 
that,  leaving  out  of  view  the  liabilities  to  separation,  lo  be  a 
Bvc  at  the  aouth  is  an  evil  nr  not  according  to  the  chararier  or  habits 
'  the  nuster.     The  master  or  mixlrexs  ran  make  ihi:  relation  of  a  slave 
the  very  I>cst  on  earth  for  one  who  must  be  dependent.    One  can  not  be 
long  at  the  south,  and  not  sec  for  himself  that  the  perfection  of  human 
.happiness  iu  a  serving  class  is  found  among  certain  slaves.     There  is 
ptiDihinK  that  approaches  to  it  cwcpi  the  relation  of  certain  servants  and 
dc[>en<lanU  of  noble  &mi lies  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  at  the  suulh  the  lela* 
lion  and  the  happiness  do  not  depend  upon  family  and  wealth  ;  every 
householder  may  be  a  manter  or  mistreix  to  whom  it  will  he  a  j^ivjlege 
to  belong.    Insiarwe*  rome  to  mind  of  *er\'auis  in  whose  condition  noth- 
ing is  iraDling  to  promote  happiness  in  this  worUI  and  prcp;iration  for 
he  next ;  and  the  only  source  of  disquietude  in  such  cases  you  will  hear 
.  expressed  :  "  Master  may  die,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  be  free.     1 
have  laid  m(>  money,  and  am  mentioned  in  the  will,  and  my  free  papers 
Arc  made  out."    Such  servant*  sometimes  select  iiciv  inasiers,  and  prc- 
r 
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vail  on  Ihctn  to  buy  Ihcm.  preferring  the  fci-ling  of  protection,  the  grsti- 
ficatioQ  of  loving  and  serving  a  while  person,  to  nbstrACt  liberty. 

Then  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  [|  is  in  the  power  of  a 
master  or  mistress  to  make  the  condition  of  the  slave  a  perpetual  sonow. 
It  wouH  be  well  if  some  men,  and  women  too,  could  be  debarred  by  hvr 
from  having  authority  over  a  human  being.  One  look*  with  pity  even 
upon  the  anim.-il  that  l)clongi  to  them.  Imperative,  fierce,  thrv.-ticning 
in  their  tones,  petulant  and  cnicl  in  their  dis|)ositions,  capricious  and 
contradictory  in  their  orders,  and  full  of  scolding,  the  word  and  blow 
conung  together,  they  wear  out  the  patience  of  their  servants.  No  won- 
der that  the  slaves  of  ^uc11  men  and  women  run  uw.iy,  that  white  bo>-s 
in  «imilHr  cirrumstanre!i  ln;lalce  themtelvu  to  the  se;i,  and  girli  eloiie  or 
go  to  service,  as  a  refuge  from  such  ditpoKitionx  and  tonguex.  A  certain 
distingui shell  slave  owner  seriously  entertains  the  desire,  for  which  his 
friends  banter  him,  that  every  one  proposing  to  be  a  slaveholder  sh.ill 
bring  ccnificaics  of  good  temper,  and  be  examined.  To  one  who  was 
a  most  thorough  lover  of  the  system  of  slavery  !  put  the  qiieiiion,  in  a 
favorable  moment,  "  W'liat,  in  your  view,  is  the  greatest  objection  that 
can  be  made  to  slavery?"  "O,"  said  he.  "this  irresponsible  power. 
You  cjn  not  prevent  its  abu.tc  while  human  nature  is  what  it  is.  Good 
an<l  kmd  men  and  women  Ciui  make  a  >lave  happier  than  he  could  be 
any  where ;  but  certain  masters  and  mistresses  of  slaves  are  the  worst 
of  tyrants." 

There  are  some  men  to  whom  a  negro  is  merely  an  ox  or  an  ass. 
They  buy,  sell,  work,  treat,  talk  about,  their  "niggers"  as  about  cattle 
—  hard,  sharp,  vulgar  men.  .  .  . 

It  will  generally  be  cxpet-ted  that  punishment  by  whipping  .^houUI  lie 
mentioned  among  the  revollmg  featiim  of  slavery.  In  a  well' regnbiled 
southern  household,  a*  in  a  wcllordcred  family  of  ihildren,  or  a  good 
school,  the  rod  is  out  of  sighi.  It  is  seldom  nlliidcd  to ;  ihmtcnings 
are  rare ;  but  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  each  scr\-ant,  child,  snd 
pupil,  thai  there  is  a  punishment  in  reserve  for  the  last  resort,  will  have 
a  salutary  effect.  Southern  la<lie%,  when  they  meet  imolence  or  duobe- 
dience  in  their  d.ivct,  have  not  our  t^asy  means  of  relief  in  dismissing 
them  at  once,  and  repairing  to  the  intcliigcnce  offices  for  others.  They 
must  have  them  punished,  or  they  must  continue  to  bear  with  them, 
as  they  often  do,  with  long  and  exemplary  p.itience,  shrinking  as  we 
should  from  subjecting  ihem  to  punishment ;  or  they  must  sell  them. 
»  incorrigible,  to  the  slave  trader,  which  b  far  worse  than  chastise- 
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KDi,  however  ficvctc.     In  good  handi  thn  power  is  rxcrdscd  without 

T^  power  is  aha  in  the  handt  of  the  chkI  and  unpriociplcd,  and  Is 
feariuQy  abused.  Sbi-es,  bowrver,  are  not  tlie  only  subjects  of  ibese 
tnchies,  nor  nuxtcn  of  lUves  the  only  tnni^reuoni.  .  .  . 

Pamng  by  a  plantation,  I  uw  a  white  man  tlajiding  in  a  field  near 
the  Toad,  with  his  unu  fended,  and  a  large  whip  in  his  hand.  A  link 
briber  on,  I  canK  to  a  row  of  fifteen  or  twenty  negroes,  hoeing  induitri- 
oinly,  without  liftinf;  their  heads  to  kx^  at  tho^e  who  were  going  by. 
Hail  1  told  ihi.s  <n'eneer  )iow  I  felt  on  seeing  him,  he  would  probably 
hne  replied,  that  my  feelings  were  northern  preiudHrcs;  that  he  never 
strikes  the  negroes,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  them  ;  that  his  whip  is 
partly  in  self-defence  in  case  of  need,  and  partly  to  enforce,  by  its  bare 
presence,  his  orders  in  refractory  cases,  should  they  occur.  But  be  was 
a  revolting  sight. 

Many  (ttanien  do  not  employ  white  overseers,  bill  use  some  of  the 
hands  in  their  stead,  ]uying  them  for  this  rcsponubdliiy.  Touching 
instances  of  failhfiiliwss  ate  related  of  these  colored  head  men.  The 
white  orerteers  hare  it  in  their  jiower,  of  cotirte,  to  ]>eq>eirate  many 
tyninnicjl  an^l  cniel  act*;  titit  we  intixt  not  siippoxe  that  KKiihem  mas- 
ters arc  imiiffrrcni  to  wmngs  and  outrages  commitlcl  agaiost  their  slaves. 
There  is  a  public  sentiment  to  which  they  are  amnubk ;  a  cruel,  neg- 
lectful master  is  marked  and  despised ;  and  if  cruel  or  neglectful  b>- 
proxy,  he  does  not  escape  reprobation.  It  wax  not  unuwal  to  hear  one 
ny  of  another,  "  I  have  ttecn  tohl  that  he  ilnes  not  use  his  ]>eople  well." 
This  is  a  brand  upon  a  man  wrhirh  he  and  his  fjmily  arc  nude  to  feel 
deeply.     But  this  is  true  only  of  certain  stales  of  society. 

Stas-eholding,  like  c\'cry  Tctaiioo,  b  a  net  wliich  gathers  of  every  kind. 
Ihere  arc  elements  in  it,  at  the  south,  iStted  to  promote  the  highest  hap- 
piness and  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  uf  the  negro  ;  and  il  can  make 
bim  perfectly  miserable.  Many  ihingt  charged  against  slavery  ate  charge- 
able to '  coonmction  account '  in  human  nature. 

The  most  common  expression  a(  the  south,  with  regard  to  slavery,  is, 
"  It  is  a  great  curse."  Aa  intelligent  gentleman,  a  iJavehoUler,  xaid,  in 
aiuwer  to  a  qiKStion,  that  umiueittonality  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  his 
Suie,  one  of  the  oldest  sbve  Stales,  wotiM  be  entirely  fiee  from  it  were 
itpoaMble.  .  .  . 

A  soothem  corresiwndent  of  the  New  York  Observer  thus  expresses 
himself;  "Though  bom  and  raised  among  the  (Irecn  Mountains,  1  have 
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been  more  timn  thirty  yean  at  the  south,  and  1  hold  slnves  ;  yet  I  think 
I  can  do  justice  to  ihe  feelin]^  of  north  and  ^luh.  I  believe  slavery  i^ 
a  cunc  to  the  souih,  anil  tmuiy  othcn  believe  it,  who  will  not  own  it,  on 
acoount  of  the  f;inatic  elForis  of  the  abolitionists.  When  I  ipcak  of  il 
as  a  curse,  I  mean  in  all  its  relations  of  master  and  iiervant  the  tuul 
inUiicnce  il  ha»  npon  onr  pa&«ions,  upon  our  children,  dentraying  that 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  ought  to  bear  ujiou  u«." 

Nchcmiah  Adamx,  A  SoatASiJe  View  of  Slavtry  (Boston,  1854),  9I-99 
Slim. 


a6.   Slavery  a  Positive  Good  (1854) 

BY   CE>nSRAl.   BESJAMIS    F.    STKIMIFKLLOW 


i 


Sltini;frl|(»v,  «  MiHouiian.  *  fnililiu  offiivi,  aii'l  prominent  u  «  m!k-al  adrocate  of 
ijQVcry,  Uibtinu 0^1*^1^^'  hirutclf  n*  a  Icu'icr  ■■>£  t!ir  "  tiorilcr  ruffiin^/'  ThcM?  antrtionf 
tvi  lu  Ihr  mulual  licntlit*  uf  iUi'cr}',allhuut[ll  lumewhil  tint[cil  l)]-lheauthiir'«<hsrte- 
tcriltic  boniLiMt,  cnnlain  lh«  uioal  BigumrnU  «ii  ihc  liciicliu  uf  thai  inMilutlon-^ 
HitilioEtaphy :  Channinjc  ami  Ilarl,  ijutilt,%  IS7. 

T  TJ  ^E  assert  thai  negro-slavery,  as  il  exists  in  the  United  Sialet,  '■& 
VV     neiihcr  a  moral  nor  a  iwliticjl  evil,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
blessing  to  the  while  race  and  to  the  negro.  .  .  , 

Slavery  is  no  evil  10  the  negro.  If  ivc  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
negro  in  Africa,  th<;  land  of  his  naiiviiy,  wi*  find  the  moHt  pitiable  victim 
of  a  cruel  inasier.  the  most  wrctrhed  slave  in  .-\mcrira,  when  contrasted 
with  a  prince  of  his  tribe  in  the  deserts  of  .Africa,  is  as  a  man  contrasted 
with  a  beasi  I  The  mightiest  of  the  negro  race,  in  his  native  Iai>d,  not 
only  sacrifices  his  human  victims  to  his  Gods  of  stone,  but  is  so  loath- 
some in  hii  filth  and  nakedneira,  that  niddings,  or  Geiri!  Smith,  iroidd 
fly  from  his  presence.  Mrs.  Stowe  could  not  in  fancy  pi<-tiire  him  a 
kinsman  of  |ioor  Topsy  :  Fred  tJonglass  would  disown  him  as  a  country- 
man. It  is  ""'  f*""  "s  '"  iiuesiion  God's  purposes,  biH  it  is  certain  that 
from  our  first  knowledge  of  the  negro  race,  those  only  have  been  reacued 
from  the  lowest  stage  of  heathen  Iwrharity,  who  have  been  m.iile  slave* 
to  Ihe  white  man  —  those  only  have  learned  10  know  the  God  of  the 
Christian,  who  have  been  instructed  by  their  masten.  Ages  h.ive  rolled 
on  and  still  the  lalwur  of  the  jiious  missionary  has  been  in  vain  ;  the 
African  in  his  native  land  is  still  aii  idolater  1    Even  now  the  only  hope 
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of  his  elevation  in  the  scale  of  Itunutnity,  ia  by  mean*  of  the  Itbemted 
lUve.  .  .  . 

Ihit  wc  go  ftinber  and  uy  thai,  whcrcvci  the  negro  has  been  the  slave 
of  ihc  white  man,  his  condition  has  been  belter,  not  only  than  that  of  hit 
race  in  the  dcscns  of  Africa,  but  better  than  when  freed  from  the  control 
of  the  white  luon,  in  Mhatevet  land  the  cuniiiarison  be  made.  .  .  . 

Negro  lUavery  is  no  evil  to  the  white  race.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  there  are  effects  prontred  by  negio  slarer}',  which  are  not 
exhibited  in  the  census,  can  not  be  set  <lo«rn  in  ligures,  of  far  more 
imporumcc  than  (he  acquisition  of  weaUh,  as  [or]  mere  increase  of 
population.  These  arc.  its  tendency  to  clcvaie  iht  character  of  the 
white  race,  lo  give  to  that  race  a  mure  exalieil  tone  of  moral  sentiment ; 
aiKl  in  a  republic  of  vita]  im|><irUnce  i%  its  infliienrc  in  giving  to  the 
white  race  a  higher,  holier,  more  stern  and  unyielding  lo>e  of  lilierty  ; 
in  making  the  v^iie  race  emphatically  a  race  of  Sovereigm,  fit  niembera 
of  a  free  gm-emmcnt.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  Not  only  does  the  institution  of  slavery  elevate  the  character  of 
the  master,  and  where  the  master  is  free  render  his  devotion  to  btierty 
a  high  and  holy  feeling,  fortify  it  and  render  it  invincible,  but,  where, 
as  in  our  country,  the  slave  is  of  a  diflcrcot  race,  marked  and  set  apart 
by  his  colour,  it  elevates  the  character  not  only  of  the  master,  the  itcttial 
owner  of  slaves,  but  of  alJ  who  wear  the  colour  of  the  freeman.  With 
us,  colour,  not  money  marks  the  class ;  bla<^k  iit  the  badge  of  slavery  ; 
white  the  colour  of  the  freeman  :  and  the  while  man,  however  poor, 
whatever  be  his  occupation,  feels  himself  a  sovereign.  Though  his 
esiue  be  but  an  empty  title,  he  will  not  disgrace  his  station  by  stooping 
for  moneys'  sake  to  become  the  »la»c  of  another :  he  will  treat  with 
Olfaen  as  hi*  equals,  exchange  hi*  l.ilxmt  for  iheir  money,  not  honoureil 
hf  their  service,  but  rcciproctling  the  favour  of  equal  to  equal.  His 
class  respects  him,  with  the  jealousy  of  rank  will  stand  b>'  him,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  ordct  will  sustain  him. 

Not  only  does,  negro  slavery  thus  elevate  the  character  of  the  white 
man,  it  ennobles  woman.  Relieved  by  the  slave  from  the  abject  toil, 
the  servile  coodilioii  to  which  the  white  woman  is  so  often  subjected  by 
necessity  where  negro  slavery  doc*  nut  exist,  and  which  strip  bet  of 
woroans'  greatest  charm,  modesty  ;  which  make  of  her  the  rude  drtidg- 
ing,  despased  servant  of  a  harsh  master ;  the  white  woman  becomes,  a* 
she  is  fitted  to  be.  not  the  slave,  but  the  queen  of  her  household,  fit 
mate  for  a  sovereign. 


Virtuous,  modest,  sensitive,  retiring,  her  only  amWtion  to  merit  the 
love  of  her  husbanj,  hci  only  priiie  to  jxiini  to  her  chiklrcn  and  ay, 
*'  these  are  my  jewels  ; "  worshipped  in  her  sphere,  her  gentle  sway  undis- 
puted, the  white  wunmii  in  the  sUvc-holiling  States  needs  no  conven- 
tions to  give  her,  her  rights.  Whether  she  be  the  mistress  of  a  maruion, 
or  the  humble  tenant  of  a  cabin,  to  her  the  scat  of  honour  is  ever 
accorded  —  ai  home  or  abroad,  every  son  of  the  south  deems  himself 
her  champion.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  \Vherc  negro  slavery  exists  money  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
freeman;  the  white  man  lakes  rank  by  his  colour;  it  is  his  patent  of 
nobility,  and  nniil  forfeited  for  dishonour,  entitles  him  and  comnunds 
for  him  all  the  privileges  of  his  class. 

Not  so  can  it  be,  where  "  all  the  exterior  of  servitude  "  attaches  to 
the  nominal  freeman:  there  of  necessity  mnnev  must  distinguish  the 
classes  —  mark  the  m.istcr,  separate  him  from  the  servant.  There 
colour  gives  no  privilege,  but  the  white  man  and  the  while  woman 
dri«n  to  "scri-icc,"  ate  excluded  from  the  presence  of  their  masters 
d-ire  not  claim  to  be  their  e<]iials.  Where  money  gives  honour,  poverty 
is  looked  upon  as  (iisgr.ncc.  To  those  who  envy  the  negro  his  position, 
we  urge  no  argument ;  but  to  those  who  would  see  their  race  respected, 
fit  to  be  free,  we  confidently  appeal  to  reflect  upon  the  difference  which 
is  thus  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  white  race.  With  all  the  pride 
and  haughtiness  aitrllmted  by  the  abolitioniitt  to  the  slave-holder,  we 
challenge  a  comparison  of  the  rank  in  society  held  t)y  the  |K)or  white 
man  in  the  si .ivc- holding,  and  non-slave-holding  Slates.  The  northern 
mechanic,  who  has  once  put  foot  within  the  limits  of  a  ^lave-holding 
Suic,  has  felt  this  vast  difference,  and  can  bear  witness  to  it  The 
humble  leamstress,  the  despised  chambermaid,  whose  fortune  has  led 
her  to  The  home  of  the  slave-holder,  has  had  cause  to  remember  his 
courtesy  to  woninn.  Slave  holder*  are  prouil  of  their  colour,  ihey  can 
not  but  respect  it. 

But  the  influence  of  negro-slavery  on  the  future  destiny  of  our  Repub- 
lic, is  even  more  potent  than  its  effects  upon  the  character  of  those  who 
compose  the  government.  We  have  said  that  tlie  preservation  of  our 
Republic  in  its  purity,  depends  on  the  institution  of  slavery.  .  .  . 

Politically  the  |>aiiper,  and  the  man  of  wealth  are  equal :  labour  has 
thus  the  power  of  numbers  ;  while  on  the  other  h.ind  wealth  has  the 
power  of  money,  the  command  of  talent.  The  contest  has  ever  proved 
unequal ;  the  brute  force  of  numbers  niav  prevail  for  a  time,  it  effects  q 
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mere  convukioa :  AgnuiaD  bws  may  be  callci)  for,  a  dJBiribution  of 
fioi«Tiy  tleraanilrd ;  in  the  «nd  liilent  and  we^th  will  coiujuer ;  and 
AeB,  to  protect  itxcif,  to  guarti  againi>l  a  like  cunvuUion,  iitrong  launi 
vill  be  enacted,  a  govemmcni  of  force  be  ntabli.^hed.  The  Kene«  of 
Ibe  French  revolution  bin  illusirsic  the  i«suc  of  this  content ;  Anarchy 
nodcT  the  cry  of"  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  rules  for  a  day,  to  be 
lollowe<l  on  the  morrov  by  an  Empire !  .  .  . 

Let  the  influx  of  foreign  bbourers  continue,  daily  reducing  the  rate 
of  wages ;  let,  as  is  thtcalenei],  the  prisons  ami  [loorhouiet  of  Kurope 
be  emptied  on  us ;  let  thus  labour  be  consumctl  by  it^  own  itrcn|{th, 
capita)  be  thus  still  further  moDopoliscd  by  the  few,  until  the  thousand 
Eimishctl  vklirDS  of  nccs&ivc  population  cry  out  for  bread,  rise  in  the 
power  of  numbers  and  demand  their  "  equal  rights,"  their  "  equal 
ihare  ;  "  what  then  slul!  »ave  the  Republic  from  wreck  ?  .  .  , 

Ufion  the  South,  lu  upon  the  klrong  ann  of  a  brother,  lo  long  ai 
negro  sbvcry  exists,  the  North  can  rely ;  it  will  furnish  materials  to  its 
workshop*,  1  market  for  its  manufactures ;  wealth  to  its  capitalist,  n-ages 
to  the  bbourer.  In  the  South  no  »iu{{gle  between  labour  and  capital 
can  arise.  AVhcic  slavery  exiiU,  capit'il  anil  labour  are  one,  for  laliuiir 
is  capital.  There  the  capitalist,  instead  of  exhausting  his  labourer,  must 
strengthen,  protect  and  preserve  him,  for  be  is  his  money.  I'he  interest 
of  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist,  the  stave  and  his  master,  are  identical ; 
titey  cannot  conflict.  The  prosperity  of  the  master  is  the  happiness  of 
the  »l3ve,  for  hi«  comlilion  is  improvetl  an  hh  mailer  prospers;  the 
master  proniiern,  a:i  hit  slave  i.s  healthy,  vigorouK  and  happy. 

To  negro  slavery  i»  the  South  indeblecl  for  its  unrivalled  prosperity, 
its  exemption  from  the  fearful  str;iggle  of  wealth  and  poverty ;  the 
h^>py  eqitaliiy  in  the  coodirion  of  its  people ;  its  practical  enjoyment 
of  the  full  biasings  of  republican  government. 

Let  abolitionists  succeed,  let  slavery  be  abolished,  the  negroes  turned 
loose  :  the  whites,  driven  from  their  homes,  will  seek  a  rcfiige  among  (he 
crowded  population  of  the  North;  or  else  the  whites  viciorous  in  the 
Cfloflict  which  would  follow,  the  miserable  negroes  would  fly  to  their 
professed  friends;  the  northern  labourer  would  find  a  ruinous  com. 
petilor ;  the  northeni  capitalin  a  fearful  addition  to  the  strength  of  his 
encmr-  In  either  event  the  slniji^le  would  be  haitenrd  tn  an  issue.  The 
bll  of  the  South  would  bring  min  on  the  North  ;  tlic  Republic  would  give 
iJace  lo  Anarchy,  to  be  followed  by  the  rich  man's  rule,  a  despotism. 
B.  F.  SirJAgfellow,  Ntgra-SIatvry,  ho  Evii  (St.  Louis,  1854],  9-35  fauim. 
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27.    A  Good-Natured  Slaveholder's  View  of  Slavery 

(1858) 

BY   EDWAKD   ALBERT   POLI.ARD 

Pallnril  \»  Imt  kniiwn  a\  a  tpiiiihlly,  jirquiliccit,  hikI  untcirnlilic  u-rrler  on 
Civil  Wa[  renin  ihc  southrin  point  til  view.      II<-  wai  a  iournnlitt   by  profcMioa 
kn-I  an  nticinc  ino-iltvcry  nilvocatc.    Thi*  uicbcI  ii  fiom  ktlct*  uriKiiiiIly  addriMpl 
['•  ItavM  M,  I'Uiktijii,  of  New  Voik.  — llil>liu|inkphy  u  iii  No.  >J  alnirc. 

A  NO  hete,  ileiu  C,  let  me  meet  an  objection  which  has  been  ■ 
/i  ebijitfnily  iirgtil  against  the  propowlion  lo  import  into  this  * 
cottiilry  slaves  from  Africa.  It  is  said  that  our  slave  population  h.is 
ait.iincd  a.  wonilciful  stage  of  civilisation ;  thai  they  have  greatly 
progrcsaed  in  refinement  and  knowledge,  and  thai  it  would  be  a  great 
piiy  lo  imroiiuce  among  lliem,  from  tlie  wilds  of  Africa,  a  biitt>.iroti!i 
element  which  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  baclc  our  Southern 
negroes  into  a  more  uncivilised  and  abject  condition. 

WTiat  is  pleaded  here  a*  an  objection  I  adopt  a*  an  argument  on  my 
aide  of  the  <piestion  —  that  is,  in  favor  of  the  African  coniTnerce,  What 
we  want  especially  in  the  South,  i.i  that  the  negro  shall  be  brought  di)wn 
from  those  false  steps  which  he  has  been  allowed  to  lake  in  civilixaiion, 
and  reduced  to  his  proper  con<lition  as  a.  slave.  1  have  mentioned  10 
you,  dear  C.  what  ah  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  poor  white  men,  and 
what  a  nuisance  generally,  the  y/i/rr  gfiitrv  of  the  South  is.  It  is  time 
ihu  all  lhe.^e  gentkmcn  of  color  should  be  reduced  10  the  uniform  level 
of  the  slave;  and  doubtless  they  would  soon  dj^iappear  in  the  contact 
and  admixture  of  the  rude  African  stock. 

Most  seriously  do  1  s:iy,  dear  C,  that  numlicnt  of  the  negro  slaves  of 
(he  South  display  a  refinement  and  an  case  which  do  not  suit  their  con- 
dition, and  which  contrast  most  repulsively  with  the  hard  nci^cssitics  of 
many  of  the  whites.  I  have  often  wished  that  the  abolitionists,  instead 
o{  hunting  out  among  the  swamps  and  in  the  raggcdcst  parts  of  the 
South,  «ome  ptHir,  exceptional  victim  to  the  hnitality  of  a  master,  and 
parading  such  a  case  :is  an  example  of  slavery,  would  (X^casionally  show, 
as  a  picture  of  the  inslitntion.  some  of  the  slave  gentn,',  who  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  on  the  large  farms  of  the  South, 
leading  careless,  lazy,  and  impudent  lives  treating  white  freemen  with 
superciliousness  i(  they  happen  to  be  poor,  iind  disporting  themselves 
with  airs  of  sujietiority  oi  indiffeicAcc  before  everybody  who  does  not 
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hi[>pm  to  be  Uieir  particiiUr  master.  Pictures  ilrawn  ha  cfioallr  from 
4nslftrge  cUss  of  our  ihvc  potniliiiion,  ai  from  the  more  abject,  vnnild, 
1  sni  sure,  soon  convcri  somi-  or  your  Notihi-rn  notions  or  the  intiitii- 
lioD  or  slavery. 

.  .  .  \iy  hlooA  boik  when  1  fceitll  how  often  I  have  seen  some  poor 
"cnAet,"  dressed  in  striped  cotton,  and  going  throi)i;h  the  streets  of 
tome  of  our  Southern  towns,  tt'Ui'nK  ^t  Uie  sha|i  winduw:.  with  lu.irMl 
cutiosily,  inadc  %yton  of  by  the  sleek,  damlifieil  iieBr<)C.i  who  lounge 
on  the  streets,  never  iininiDdl'iil,  hoivitet,  to  touch  their  hiitt  to  the 
"gem'inen"  who  are  "iiiff  in  their  heels."  (/.^.  have  money);  or  to 
the  CDunler-hopiwrs  and  fa.it  young  gents  with  red  vc«ta  and  illimitable 
fcwclry.  frir  whom  ihcy  pimp.  And  consi<lcr  that  this  poor,  uncouth 
fHlow,  thus  laughed  at,  scorned  and  degraded  in  the  e^tlim^ite  of  the 
slave,  is  a  freeman,  bcne.iih  whose  humble  garb  ii  a  heart  richer  ihim 
gold  —  the  heart  of  a  mute  hero,  of  one  whu  weam  the  proud,  lhoiij[li 
pauper,  title  of  the  patriot  defender  of  the  South. 

I  love  the  simple  and  unadulteraled  slave,  with  his  geniality,  bis 
minh,  his  swafiger,  and  tiii  nonsense ;  I  love  to  \aok  upon  lii.i  couniC' 
nance,  ihininj;  with  content  ami  ^esMr ;  I  luve  to  itudy  hi.s  .tlTectionatc 
heart ;  I  love  to  mark  ih.it  peruliarily  in  him,  which  beneath  all  his 
bufToonerj-  eihituts  him  as  a  creature  of  the  icndcrcst  sensibilities, 
mingling  his  joj-s  and  his  sorrows  with  those  of  his  master's  home.  .  .  . 
Bai  the  "genteel"  daw,  who  is  JDOCuUlcd  with  white  notions.  afTccts 
superiority,  and  exchansca  hi*  *imple  and  humble  isnoiancc  for  insoleoi 
aiis,  is  altot^elher  another  creature,  and  my  enpecial  .-tlxiuii nation. 

[  hare  nu  horror,  ilear  l.'.,  of  iingMirted  vtva^e  vlaveA  fiom  .Africa.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  prove  tractable,  and  that  we  would  find 
in  them,  or  would  soon  develop,  the  same  iiaits  of  courage,  humor, 
arvd  tenderness,  which  distinguish  the  character  of  the  pure  negro 
everywhere. 

When  I  was  last  through  the  coiintcy  here,  I  made  the  afKiuainlance 
of  a  »try  oM  "  (Guinea  negro,"  Pompcy  by  name,  who  had  been  im- 
ported at  an  early  age  from  the  African  ciiaxi ;  ami  a  liveher,  better* 
dispositioncd  arul  happier  old  boy  I  have  never  met  with.  .  .  . 

I'ompey  had  married  a  "  genteel  "  slavewom.in.  a  maid  to  ar  old  lady 
of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Carolina,  and  lived  very  unhap|)ily  with 
his  fine  mate,  because  ihe  could  not  understand  "  black  folks'  ways." 
It  appears  that  Punipcy  frequently  had  rceoiirse  to  the  black  art  to 
inspire  his  wife  with  more  affection  for  him  j  and  having  in  his  he 
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dropped  the  remark,  jokinjtly,  one  day,  that  a  good  whi[i|iing  nude  a 
niiiueii.t  love  her  lord  ihc  more,  [  was  surprised  to  hear  Fompcy  speak 
lip  suddenly,  and  with  solemn  cmphajsis,  "  Mass'r  Etl'rd,  I  bicvc  dar  w 
Gumthin'  in  dal.  When  dc  'oomnn  get  amt-itioui  "  —  he  mcam  high- 
Dolioncd  and  passionate  —  "  de  dcbble  is  sot  up  against  you,  and  no  ate 
to  lioney  dat  chile  ;  you  jest  got  to  beat  him  out,  and  he  Ixiund  to  come 
uui  'fore  the  breath  come  out,  anyhow."  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  ^ 
I'ompey'k  treatment  for  alt  "  ambitious  "  negroes,  male  or  female.  .  ,  .  ^| 

...  I  agree  with  I'ompcy,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  useful  and  respect- 
able negro,  and  tell  him  that  we  shall  soon  have  some  such  from  the 
country  from  which  he  came,  at  which  prospect  he  is  greatly  pleated. 
'•  Ah,  Mass'r,"  says  he,  "  dat  is  de  nigger  dal  can  do  your  work  ;  be  ilc 
chile  dat  can  follow  urier  the  beast,  like  dis  here,"  tugging  away  and 
gee-hawing  while  he  speaks,  at  the  hard  mouth  of  a  miipid  mule,  with 
which  he  is  plowing  in  the  ganlen.  "  Hut  1  tells  you  what,  Mass'r 
ICd'td,"  continues  I'ompcy,  imprcMively,  "  no  matter  how  dc  dam  proud 
black  folks  hold  dcr  head  up,  and  don't  love  dc  mule,  and  don't  lo^'e  dc 
work,  and  don't  love  nothing  but  dc  ownselves,  1  tells  you  what.  I  ain't 
bm  nigger  nohow  ;  and  I  tells  you,  and  I  tells  'em  all,  de  "'gger  and  df 
mute  am  df  ask-trtf  of  de  n-orld." 

The  truth  is,  my  dear  friend,  wc  want  more  such  slaves  in  the  South 
as  I'omjiey,  who  while  they  can  speak  such  honest  and  brilliant  senti- 
ments, will  al-^o  be  as  humble  in  their  hearts  and  as  faithful  to  their 
work  as  he,  and  who  will  sustain  the  car  of  progress  over  all  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  Southern  destiny.  .  .  . 

After  a  round  of  visits  to  others  of  "  the  kin,"  I  at  last  find  myself 
the  gtieit  of  that  most  excellent  and  beloved  old  lady.  Miss  R.  .  .  . 

1  find  the  old,  familiar,  black  £ices  about  the  house.     Uncle  Jearoes, 

I  the  dining-room  ser\'ant,  is  an  old,  decayed  family  negro,  wearing  a 
roUDdaboiit,  arid  remarkable  for  an  unctuous  bald  head,  unadoTue<l  by 
hat  or  cap.  Miss  K.,  who  has  known  him  tince  he  was  a  twy,  still  ad- 
drmet  him  by  the  aame  of  "  Jimboo."  L'ncic  Jimboo  has  a  good  deal 
-A  ilave-|)riil<,  and  is  aruioiu  to  appear  to  kisitors  as  one  of  great 
tigntty  and  miueifuetKe  in  household  affairs.  He  is  especially  proud 
if  hit  position  ai  general  comenator  of  the  onler  and  security  of  th«fl 
qtchoUI.  atxl  any  intcmtption  of  his  stilted  dignity  is  v-ery  painful  to  ' 
Devoted  lo  hit  mistress,  he  assumes  the  office  of  her  protector. 
L  one  of  hit  winter  (uirols,  according  to  his  account,  been 

I  oinc  rufgollcD  number  of  "  black  bare,"  and  having ' 
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4in^  "  the  king  bar,"  .-ind  put  the  oihvri  to  flighi,  it  riMiuiia  thftt  he 
blUd  of  nothingj  in  ll>c  world  "l>ut  a  j^nn." 

PfiKc  to  Uncle  Jimtmol  May  hii  cl.iy«  never  be  *liortcncil  by  the 
uddcQls  of  his  valiant  service  !  I  can  Dc^er  cxiiect  lo  occ  ihc  old  man 
ipin  ;  he  is  pasting  niray  ;  but,  tfuuiki  to  (iud,  be,  (he  i\nvc,  has  not  to 
go  ilown  to  the  grave  in  a  gloomy  okl  age,  poveriy-stritVcn  and  Cor- 
fMto ;  he  has  a  beloved  niKlre&%  near  by  to  provide  for  him  in  the 
ncning  of  his  life — a  rare  miiiress.  who,  diitinijuiihed  in  her  neigh- 
buifaood  for  hospitality  and  uttinificeftce,  has  delighted  abu  to  adorn 
hcnelf  with  simple  and  unbtaioned  charities  to  the  humblest  of  all 
hunanity  —  the  poor,  dcpenilcnt,  oO-forgotten  »l.ive. 

Eitmrd  A.  Pollard,  /(/ait  /JinMnrHiJi  Gaikertd  iHtlu  Darkey  Homes  ef  the 
SaulA  (New  Vork.  t8{9),  $$-74  fitiitiit. 


*  28.   A  Slave  Auctiim  (1859) 

FROM  THE  NEW  VORK  TKtBUNF. 

The  iVrmi  y*rt  TritKtit.  wilb  Ilorare  Creckjr  at  lu  bead,  wit  M  Ibk  lim*  ihe 
mat  inOamliml  nrvrtlMipci  In  the  L'nltcl  Siiir*.  thiuuKh  il)  werlily  anil  Knii-a-ecklv 
tditUnu  Bio«Mini;  the  nfiinxni*  v<  lli<  fumcnanil  rilUev  {Tcoplc.  It  u-iu  iicrnly  anll- 
Altttf,  UkI  bjf  puMbliini;  fart*  coonfilr.l  willi  llic  nwltTicc  of  tlavcir  il  mailc  ItiM 
iaMitatlMI  ipMli  •(*■*<  «idf. —  K'>r  I  iiftlc}' aotl  h»  ncuipapcr,  ■««  \CliltcUn  Kckl, 
Sltmnri*! */  Uvratr  Crtdry.  —  llil>Uo£iBpli]r !  L'luinDine  anil  Ilatt,  liuiJt.  )  1)16. 

THE  largest  &-dc  of  human  chattels  that  has  been  made  in  Sur- 
Spanglcd  America  for  several  years  look  place  on  Wcilnesday  and 
Tbiitvtay  of  lau  week,  at  the  Race  Course  near  the  City  of  Savannah, 
Oeoi^ia.  T)ie  lot  conmlcd  of  four  hundred  and  thirty^Mx  men,  women, 
chiklren  and  infants,  Imng  th^il  half  uf  the  negro  ilotk  remaining  on 
the  old  Major  Uiillcr  i>Unt.itions  whkh  fell  to  one  of  the  two  heirs  to 
that  estate.  .  .  . 

The  sale  had  been  advertbed  largdy  for  many  weeks,  and  as  the 
oegToa  were  known  lo  be  a  clioice  lot  and  very  dc>irable  property,  the 
atlrndanrc  of  liuyen  wu  large.  The  breaking  up  of  an  old  family 
estate  is  m>  uncommon  an  ocrurrcn<  e  that  the  affair  was  r^ardcd  with 
unusual  inlcrcst  throtighout  the  South.  For  several  days  liefore  the 
ufe  every  hotel  in  Savannah  was  cron'ded  with  negro  speculators  from 
North  aod  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ccorgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 
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who  had  been  atlracted  hither  hy  the  prospects  o(  making  gotxl  bar- 
gains.    Nothing  was  heard  for  (lays,  in  the  bar-raoms  and  |)iiblic  roorna  _ 
but  talk  of  the  great  sale,  criticisms  of  ihc  business  ntfairs  of  Mr.  Iludcr,  I 
and  s|>ecii1aiions  as  to  the  probable  prices  the  stock  would  bring.    The 
office  of  Joseph  Bryan  the  negro  broker  who  had  the  management  of 
the  sale,  was   thronged  every  day  by  eager  inquirers  in  search  of  I 
information,  and  by  some  who  were  anxious  to  buy,  but  were  uncer*  V 
tain  as  to  whether  their  securities  would  prove  acceptable.     Little 
parties  were  made  iip  from  the  various  hotels  every  day  to  visit  the 
Race-Course,  distant  some  three  miles  from  the  city,  to  look  over  the 
chattels,  discuss  tlieir  points,  and  make  memoranda  for  guidance  on 
the  day  of  sale.     The  buyers  were  generally  of  a  rough  breed,  slangy, 
profane  and  bearish,  being  for  the  most  jiart,  from  the  back  river  and  fl 
swamp  plantations,  where  the  elegancies  of  |>olite  Ufe  arc  not  perhaps 
developed  to  their  fullest  extent.  .  .  . 

The  negroes  came  from  two  plantations,  the  one  a  rice  plantation 
near  Darien  .  .  .  and  the  otfier  a  conon  plantation.  ■  .  . 

None  of  the  Binlcr  slaves  hnvc  ever  been  sold  before,  but  have  been 
on  these  two  plantations  since  they  were  born.  .  .  . 

It  is  true  they  were  sold  "  in  families ; "  but  let  us  sec ;  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  called  a  "  family,"  their  parents  and  kindred  were  not  M 
taken  into  account.  .  .  .    And  no  account  could   be  taken  of  loves  f 
that  were  as  yet  unconsummated  by  marriage,  and  how  many  aching 
heaiLi  have  been  divorced  by  this  summary  proceeding,  no  man  can 
ever  know,  .  .  . 

'I'hc  slaves  remained  at  the  race-course,  some  of  them  for  more  than 
a  week  and  all  of  them  for  four  days  before  the  sale.  They  were  brought 
in  thus  early  that  buyers  who  desired  to  inspect  them  might  enjoy  that 
privilege,  although  none  of  them  wcte  sold  at  private  sale.  For  iheie 
preliminary  days  their  shed  was  constantly  visited  by  speculators.  The 
negroes  were  examined  w:lh  ax  little  consule ration  as  if  they  had  been 
brutes  indeed ;  the  buyers  pulling  their  mouths  open  to  sec  their  teeth, 
pinching  their  hmbs  to  find  how  muscular  they  were,  walking  them  up 
and  down  to  iletect  any  signs  of  lameness,  making  them  stoop  and  bend 
in  diflfercnt  ways  th.ii  they  might  be  certain  there  was  no  concealed 
rupture  or  wound;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  treatment,  asking  them 
scores  of  questions  relative  to  their  <[ualific3tions  and  accomplishments. 
All  these  humiliation^  were  submitted  to  without  a  miinmir,  and  in 
some  instances  with  good-uaiurcd  cheerfulness  — where  the  slave  lilted 
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ibe  appcvance  of  ihc  proposed  buyer,  and  fancied  that  he  might  prove 
a  kind  "  nuu'r." 

The  following  cariotuljr  tad  scene  is  the  tyjie  of  x  score  of  others  that 
■ere  there  enscicd  : 

"  l-lli»ha,"  chattel  No.  5  in  the  catalogue,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a 
beticvolent  looking  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  was  inspecting  the 
stock,  and  thus  used  his  powers  of  persuasion  lo  induce  the  benevolent 
nan  to  purchase  him,  with  hti  wife,  boy  and  giil,  Molly,  Israel  and 
Seranda,  clutteU  Nun.  6,  7  an<I  8.  Tht  camentncss  with  which  the 
poor  fello«*  pressed  his  mil,  knowing,  as  he  did,  ihni  pvrhajis  (he  happi- 
Bccs  of  hu  whole  life  depemlcil  on  his  success,  was  intvrciiiing,  and  the 
irguments  he  used  were  most  pathetic.  He  made  no  ajipc.il  lo  the 
feelings  of  the  buyer ;  he  reeled  no  hope  on  his  charity  and  kindness, 
but  only  strove  to  show  how  well  wotlh  his  dollan  were  the  bone  and 
Uoud  he  was  enimtinj^  him  to  buy. 

"  I^ook  al  me,  Mas'r;  am  prime  rice  planter;  Kho'  yon  won't  find  a 
better  nuD  deo  mc  ;  no  better  on  tie  whole  plantation ;  nut  a  bit  old 
jet ;  do  mo'  work  d«o  ever ;  do  carpenter  work,  too,  Hlile ;  belter  liuy 
me,  Mas'r;  I'^  be  good  nrvant,  Mas'r.  Molly,  too,  my  wife,  Sa,  ftis 
rale  rice  hand ;  mo»  aa  good  »  me.  Stan"  oiii  ycr,  Molly,  and  let  the 
gen'Im'n  sec," 

Molly  advances,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom,  and  makes  a 
^ck  short  curtsy,  and  stands  mute,  looking  appcalingly  in  (he  benevo- 
lent man's  face.    But  Elisha  talks  all  the  faster. 

"Show  tnas'r  yer  arm  Molly  —  good  aim  d.ii  mas'r  — she  do  a  heap 
of  work  mo"  with  dai  aim  yei.  I.et  good  ma.t'r  we  yer  teeth  Molly  — 
»ce  dat  ma-i*r.  teeih  all  reg'br,  all  gooil  —  shc'm  young  gal  yet.  Come 
GUI  yer  Israel,  walk  aroun'  an'  let  the  gen'Im'n  see  how  spry  you 
be"  — 

Then,  pointing  to  the  three- year-old  girl  who  stood  with  her  chubby 
hand  to  her  moulh,  holding  on  10  her  mother's  dress,  and  uncertain 
what  to  make  of  the  strange  scene. 

"  Little  Vardy's  on'y  a  chile  yet ;  make  prime  gal  by-andby.  Better 
boy  us  mas'r,  wc'm  fus"  rate  bai^ain  "  —  and  so  on.  But  the  benevolent 
gcnttcman  (bond  where  be  could  drive  a  closer  bargain,  and  so  bought 
somebody  else.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Wabh  mounted  the  stand  and  announced  the  terms  of  ihe  sale, 
"  one-thinl  cash,  the  remainder  pay.nble  in  two  eijual  amiii.tl  in><t:illmeiiis, 
beutog  iDtcrect  fiom  the  day  of  sale,  to  be  secured  by  approved  mort- 


gl^pe  and  penooal  secoriiy,  or  approved  acccpui)c«i  on  Saiinnah,  Ox, 
or  Charicstoo,  S,  C,     Purthaseri  to  p»y  for  papers."    'ITw  bujrert,  who 
were  present  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  clustered  around  the 
platform ;    while  (he  negroes,  who  were  not  hltelf  to  be  imtncdiately 
wanted,  gathcre<i  into  Mil  ^roujis  in  the  background  lo  watch  the  progrtn 
of  the  xcUing  in  which  they  were  m  surruwfully  tntereMed.     The  wind 
bowleil  outride,  anil  through  the  open  side  nt  the  buildinj;  the  drivinj; 
mtn  <  ame  pouring  in ;    the  bar  down  stairs  ceased  for  a  short  time  it* 
l>ri»le  trade ;  the  buyers  lit  frc»h  ci(jar»,  got  ready  their  caUloguet  an<l    ■ 
pcnciU,  and  llie  first  lot  of  human  chattier  are  led  upon  the  stand,  doI  ^ 
by  a  white  man,  hut  by  n  sleek  inulaltu,  himself  a  slave,  and  who  seems 
to  (Cfinrd  the  celling  of  his  brethren,  in  which  he  *0  Rlibly  as^sis,  as  a 
capital  joke.     It  had  l>ccn  announced  that  the  n(.-groe»  would  be  !iold  in  ■ 
*'  familir*,"  that  is  to  say,  a  man  would  not  be  parted  from  hi»  wife,  or  ■ 
a  mother  from  a  very  yotmg  child.     There  is  perhaps  as  much  policy 
U  hutmnily  in  this  arranscmcni,  for  thereby  many  aged  and  unser- 
vicMble  people  are  disposed  of,  who  otherwise  would  not  find  a  ready 

hIc 

.  .  .  'I'he  expression  on  the  fctccs  of  all  who  stepped  on  the  block  was 
■Iwayt  the  tame,  and  told  of  more  anguish  than  it  is  in  the  power  of 
wordi  to  express.  Blighted  homes,  crushed  hopes  and  broken  hearts 
Him  llic  »a>)  story  to  be  read  in  all  the  anxioui  faces.  Some  of  ihcin 
rritJirded  the  wle  with  perfect  in'liffcrencc,  never  making  a  motion  save 
to  luin  from  one  side  to  the  other  at  the  word  of  the  ilap|ier  Mr.  Bryan, 
thai  all  tlic  crowd  might  have  a  fair  liew  of  their  proportions,  and  then,  ■ 
when  the  »al<  was  accomplinhed.  stepping  6o\nn  from  the  block  without  " 
carinii  to  citt  even  a  look  at  the  buyer,  who  now  held  all  their  happi- 
nF*>  In  hi*  hUKls.  Others,  again,  strained  their  eyes  with  eager  glances 
(tunt  m»e  buyer  lo  another  as  the  bidding  went  on.  trying  with  earnest 
Allrnlidti  tii  fulloff  the  rapid  voice  of  tlie  aitctiuaeer.  Sometimes 
two  t>eiKiiiil  only  would  be  bidding  for  the  same  <-hattel,  all  the  mhers 
liAviiiK  reaigned  the  contest,  and  then  the  ]>iJor  creature  on  the  block, 
I    .      .       ■  an  in;ttanlaneous  preference  for  one  of  the  buyers  o%er  the 

.,1 Ill  reganl  the  ri»-alr>*  with  the  intensest  interest,  the  expression 

|*re  ihnn^ing  with  cver>'  bid,  settling  into  a  half  smile  of  joy  if 
■tuc  liiiyer  pct*c«T«t  unto  the  end  and  secured  the  property, 
(l^  down  into  »  look  of  bopelcts  despair  if  die  other  won  the 
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ttoocct  btought  up  Joshua*!  Molly  and  fjunily.     He  anoouacod 
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Itai  Molly  insi^cd  that  ultt  wax  Umc  in  her  ]ctt  fbd,  and  pcnrnely 
wm\A  walk  biiic,  although,  for  hii  part,  he  did  not  believe  a  mxrd  of  it. 
He  had  caused  her  to  be  eumined  by  an  eminent  physician  in  Savan* 
luh.  which  medical  light  had  declared  that  Jmhua't  Molly  was  not  lame, 
but  was  only  shamming.  However,  the  ;;':■> 'l">ici>  ■"'■^i  j^'ljl^  I'or 
thenuclrct  and  bid  accordingly.  Su  Molly  was  put  through  her  paces, 
and  compelled  (o  trot  up  and  down  along  the  itiage,  to  go  up  and  down 
the  steps,  and  to  exercise  her  fret  in  various  ways,  but  alwjiys  with  the 
nine  result,  the  left  foot  K'owA/  be  lame.    She  was  finally  sold  for  ^695. 

Whether  »lve  really  uras  Uoic  or  not,  aa  one  knows  but  herself,  but 
it  muM  be  remembered  that  to  a  slave  a  lamcnetA,  or  anything  that 
ilecreaMs  hiit  market  value,  is  a  thing  to  be  rcioi<'eil  over.  .\  man  in 
ihc  prime  of  life,  worth  5i.6oo  or  thereabouts,  can  have  little  hope  of 
ever  Ixing  able,  by  any  litlk  Mtvings  of  hi>  own,  to  purchase  his  liberty. 
But,  let  him  have  a  rapture,  or  lose  a  limb,  or  sustain  any  other  injury 
that  render)  him  of  much  less  service  to  his  owner,  and  reduce*  his 
V4lue  to  {300  or  ^400,  and  he  nuy  hope  to  accumulate  that  sum,  and 
ereniu.illy  to  purchase  his  liberty.  Freedom  without  health  is  infinitely 
Kwvcler  tlwn  health  without  freedom. 

And  so  the  Great  Sale  went  on  for  two  long  days,  durinn;  which  time 
there  were  soM  429  men,  women  and  children.  There  were  436 
aanontKcd  to  be  sold,  t>ut  a  few  were  detnineil  on  the  plantations  by 
sickness.  .  .  . 

The  total  amount  of  the  sale  fooUwp  ^303,850 — the  proceeds  of  the 
first  (lay  lieing  5161,480,  and  of  the  second  day  £141,370.  .  .  . 

I.caving  the  Race  buildings,  where  Ihe  scenes  we  have  described  took 
place,  a  crowd  of  negroes  were  seen  galhered  eagerly  alwut  a  man  in 
ibetr  midst.  That  man  was  Mr.  Pierce  M.  Roller  of  the  free  city  of 
Philadelphia,  who  n-as  placing  the  wounded  hi-arts  of  the  people  he 
hai)  uild  from  their  firesides  and  their  homes,  by  doling  out  to  them 
small  change  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  head.  To  every  negro  he  had 
soM.  who  presented  his  claim  fut  the  paltry  pittance,  he  gave  the  munifi- 
cent stipend  of  one  whole  dollar,  in  specie;  he  being  provided  with 
two  canvas  bags  of  45  cent  jiicces,  (mh  from  the  mini,  to  give  an 
additional  glitter  to  his  munificent  generosity. 

A4w-Kv*  Vatfy  TrOmiu,  March  9.  1859. 
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29.     On  the  Underground  Railroad  icrrca  1850) 

■V    LEVI   COFFIN  (1S76) 

AhhoiCb  ihe  amoMiil  of  artanuuiiiii  ohicb  the  Undcnnnrnd  Rxilroul  iKi«e««d 
m»j  nncr  l>«  maiir  cku.CcA*  cajoTcd  IbcnpaUlioagfbdnf  pnudcnt  of  ihelinc 
He  wu  >  ijiukn,  and  lind  ia  Qndnwti  dotng  mtatt  of  tbc  tine  thai  the  "Rmd" 
wM  in  kctive  openitiaa.  Tbii  otntci  tlxms  ihe  mcUiodi  Ihat  tbe  DMMfcment  «•» 
•onetimw  forced  (oado|X  in  onkt  to  Kfurc  eonacctionDonlmafd.  —  BiUioinptiTi 
W.  Il.Siebert,  C/jMhTrMui./A'ai/rnKiC  ApfK^itix  D:  Huwn  G.  McDongill.  A^/i„ 
Siitjvt,  ApfMdil  E:  Cbansing  and  HmI,  CmiA,  {  19&  —  Kor  lisiiUr  nutcrikU,  wa 
lUtl,  SmrtfBttt,  So*.  97-100, 

HE  rugiiives  generally  anivrt  in  the  ni^it,  and  «fere  scrrcicd  | 
amon^  the  friendly  colored  people  or  hidden  in  the  upper  room 
of  our  house.    They  catnc  alone  or  in  companies,  ajiii  in  a  few  iiuuucet  _ 
ha<]  a  white  guide  to  direct  ihem.  m 

One  <-ompany  of  tweoty-eighi  that  crossed  the  Ohio  River  xt  Law- 
renccburg,  Indiana  —  twenij- miles  below  Cincinnati  —  had  for  conductor 
a  Fhile  man  whom  they  had  eraplo)-cd  lo  awisl  ihcm.  The  character  of 
this  man  was  full  of  con  Indie  lions.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  binh  and 
tpenl  much  of  his  time  in  the  South,  yet  he  hstcd  slavery.  He  wai 
devoid  of  moral  principle,  but  was  a  tine  friend  to  the  i>oor  slave.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  The  conii>any  of  iwcniy-eight  *laves  referreil  lo.  all  lived  in  the 
tame  neighborhood  in  Kentucky,  and  had  been  planning  for  wome  time 
liuw  (Hey  could  make  iheir  escape  from  slavery.  This  white  man — 
jolio  Kairfield — had  been  in  the  neighborhood  for  some  weeks  buyiag 
imiliry,  etc.,  for  m;iiket.  and  thouRh  among  the  whites  be  assumed  to  be 
► .  ry  prcHilavery,  ihe  negroes  soon  found  that  he  wa.s  their  friend. 

He  wai  tntflisnd  by  the  slaves  to  help  them  across  the  Ohio  River  and 
unfUict  ihem  lo  Cincinnati.  They  paid  him  some  money  which  ibcy 
hvl  managed  lo  atrtimulaic.  The  amouni  was  small,  considering  the 
r(*li  tlw  ionfliicior  aswimeil,  but  it  was  all  they  had.  Several  of  the  men 
Im'I  flwlf  "I**''  *'*•'  '''^"l'  """^  **"^  woman  a  little  child  with  her,  a  few  ■ 
Itixnlhi  "Id.  i"hn  Kairficld  conducted  ihe  parly  to  the  Ohio  River  * 
(i|ii.'«ll»  tlw  mw"l>  «^  ''"^  ^"S  ^''■"'"'  *''■*■"  **<■  '""^"'  *^"*  "*^  several 
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iVith  tied  to  th«  bank,  near  a  wood-yird.  When  I  asked  him  aflenrard 
if  lie  did  not  feci  comptinc  lions  of  conscience  for  breaking  these  tkiffs 
loose  and  using  them,  he  replied  :  "  No ;  sUveti  ate  ittolen  properly,  and 
it  is  DO  hum  lo  siea]  l>oaU  or  nn>ihing  else  that  will  help  ihem  g^tin  ihcir 
liberty."  The  entire  party  crowded  into  three  Urge  Kkiffs  or  yawls,  and 
nude  their  way  ilowly  acron  the  river.  The  boaU  were  overloaded  and 
unk  50  <le«p  that  the  pasKigc  wns  made  in  much  peril.  The  boat  John 
Fairfield  was  in  was  leaky,  and  began  to  sink  when  a  fcii-  ro<is  from  the 
Ohio  bank,  and  he  sprang  out  on  the  sand-bar,  where  the  water  was  two 
or  three  feci  deep,  and  tried  to  drag  the  boat  lo  the  shore.  He  wnk  to 
bis  waist  in  mud  and  (luicksanOs,  and  had  to  be  pulled  out  by  •uimi:  of 
the  i>cgTOC3.  The  eniirc  party  waded  out  through  mud  arul  water  and 
reached  the  shore  safely,  ihotijuih  all  were  wet  and  Mveral  Iml  their  shoes. 
They  hatlened  alonj;  the  bank  towaril  Ctncinnali,  bill  it  was  now  late  in 
the  night  and  daylight  appeared  before  Ihey  reached  the  city.  Their 
plight  m«  a  most  pitiable  one.  They  were  cold,  hungry  and  exhausted ; 
those  who  had  lost  Ihcir  shoes  in  the  mud  Ruffcrcd  from  bruised  and 
lacerated  feet,  while  lo  add  to  their  discomfort  a  drilling  rain  fell 
during  the  Utter  jKin  of  tht-  nighl.  They  iniild  not  enter  the  city  for 
their  3p|>earanre  woulil  at  once  proclaim  ihrm  to  be  fngitivcs.  When 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  below  Mill  Creek.  John  Fairfield 
hid  them  as  well  as  he  could,  in  ravines  that  had  been  washed  in  the  t>id«( 
of  the  steep  hills,  and  told  them  not  to  move  nntil  he  returned.  He  ihen 
wem  directly  to  John  Hatfield,  a  worlhy  colored  man,  a  deacon  in  the  Zion 
Baptul  Church,  and  lukl  his  story.  He  had  applre<]  to  Haifit'ld  before 
and  knew  him  to  be  a  great  friend  lo  the  ftigitiveK — unc  who  had  often 
sheltered  them  under  his  roof  ami  aided  them  in  cA'cry  way  he  could. 

.  .  ,  When  he  arrived,  wcl  and  muddy,  at  John  Hatfield's  house,  he 
was  scarcely  rccogniMd.  He  soon  made  himself  and  his  errand  known, 
nnd  Hatfield  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  me,  rcqucscing  mc  to  come  to 
hi*  ho««  without  delay,  as  there  were  fugitives  in  danger.  1  went  at 
once  and  met  several  prominent  colored  men  who  had  also  been  sum- 
moned. While  dry  clolhen  and  a  warm  breakfast  were  furnished  to  John 
Fairfield,  we  annion^ly  discu»»e<I  the  situation  of  the  twenty-eight  fugitives 
who  were  lying,  himgry  and  shivering,  in  the  hilts  m  sight  of  the  city, 

Several  plans  were  suggested,  but  none  $eeme<l  practicable.  At  last 
I  suggested  that  some  one  should  go  immediately  lo  a  certain  Gernan 
livery  stable  in  the  city  and  hire  two  coaches,  and  that  several  colored 
men  sfaould  go  out  in  buggies  and  lake  the  women  and  children  from 
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tfatir  hiding-places,  Ihcn  thai  the  conctii-x  nnd  buggies  should  (am  s 
pnccHion  na  if  Roinj;  to  a  Ttmenil,  and  march  liolcmnly  along  ih«  toad 
i«iu1inK  to  Ciimminivillc,  on  (he  west  xiilcof  MillCicck.  In  (he  w<steni 
ji.irl  iif  I'lirnmiiisvillf  w:i3,  [lie  Methodist  Kpiscop.il  burying  ground,  where 
fl  ccrinin  lot  "f  tjrinind  had  bct-n  scl  apart  Tor  the  use  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple. They  should  p,i.ss  this  and  continue  on  the  Colerain  pike  till  ihey 
reached  a  righl-hand  road  leading  to  College  Hit).  At  the  latter  place 
Ihey  would  find  a  few  colored  fiiinilies,  living  in  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage, ami  could  lake  refuse  among  them.  Jonathan  Cable,  a  Pinbyte- 
nnii  niiiii»ter,  who  li\ecl  nr.ir  I-arTner's  College,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
village,  was  a  prominrnt  abolilionisi,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  give 
prompt  assistance  to  the  fugitives. 

I  advised  that  one  of  the  buggies  should  leave  the  procesHon  at  Ctim- 
miniiville.  after  passing  the  burying- ground,  and  hasten  to  College  HiU 
to  appritie  friend  Cable  of  the  coming  of  ihc  fugitive^  that  he  might 
make  arrangcmcnU  for  their  reception  in  suitable  places.  My  sugges- 
tion* and  advice  were  agreed  to,  and  acted  upon  as  quickly  as  |)oaihle, 
John  Hallidd  apceing  to  apprise  fripnd  Cable  of  the  coming  of  the 
fugitives.  Wc  knew  tli.-it  we  must  an  quickly  and  wiih  discretion,  for  the 
fugitives  were  in  a  very  imsafc  jKisition,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  dis- 
covered and  captured  by  the  police,  who  were  always  on  the  alert  for 
rimaway  slaves. 

While  the  carriages  and  buggies  were  being  procured,  John  Hatfield's 
wife  and  daughter,  and  other  colored  women  of  the  neighborhood,  busied 
themselves  in  preparing  provisions  to  be  sent  to  the  fugitives.  A  large 
«tone  jug  was  filled  with  hot  coffee,  and  this,  together  with  a  supply  of 
bread  and  other  proAiNions.  was  placed  in  a  buggy  and  sent  on  ahead  of 
the  carriages,  th,ii  the  hungry  fiiL;itivcs  might  receive  some  nourishment 
before  starting.  The  condtictor  of  the  parly,  accnmjwnicd  by  John 
Hatfield,  went  in  the  buggy,  in  order  to  apprise  the  fugitives  of  the 
urrungetnents  that  had  been  made,  and  ha\e  them  in  readiness  to 
3pi>roarh  the  road  as  noon  as  the  carriages  arrived.  Several  blankets 
were  provided  to  wrap  around  the  women  ami  chililren,  whom  we  knew 
must  be  chilled  by  their  exposure  to  the  rain  and  cold.  The  fugitives 
were  very  glad  to  get  the  supply  of  food,  the  hot  coffee  especially  being 
a  great  treat  to  them,  and  fell  much  revived.  About  the  time  they  fin- 
ishes! their  brcakf;ist  the  cairiases  and  buggies  drove  up  and  halted  in 
the  ro.»il,  and  ihe  higitivci  were  iguickly  conducted  lo  them  and  placed 
inside.    The  women  in  the  tight  carriage*  wrapjwd  themselves  in  the 
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^fpAeu.  and  the  wotnan  who  hwl  a  young  Ixibe  roufRol  it  dotely  to 
btpit  warm,  ant]  to  prevent  iu  cries  frofii  bein^  heant.  Tlie  little  thing 
Kcmed  to  be  wifrcriiig  mtich  twin,  baring  been  exi>o«ctl  «i  long  lo  the 
isnaiit)  coUl. 

AH  the  mrangcmimts  were  carrird  out,  and  the  party  readied  College 
Hill  in  safety,  and  were  kindly  received  and  cared  for,  .  .  , 

When  it  was  knuwa  hv  some  of  ihe  prominent  bdie!i  of  ihe  village  that 
ibigc  cutn|>nny  of  fugitives  were  in  the  ni^tghborhood,  lhe>- met  together 
to  prepare  w»ine  clothing  for  iheni.  Jon.iili;)n  C.iMc  ascertained  the 
number  and  «ize  of  the  shoes  nce<le4l.  nnd  the  clothes  reiiiiircd  10  lit  the 
lugitivcs  for  traveling,  and  cnmc  down  in  his  carriage  10  my  houie,  know- 
ing that  the  Antt-Slaver>'  Sewing  Society  had  their  depository  there.  I 
•cnt  with  him  to  purrhate  the  shoes  that  were  needed,  and  my  wife 
telecled  all  llie  chithin;,;  we  h.id  tlut  wa;s  suitable  for  the  occntion  ;  the 
rest  was  funii»heil  by  the  nol'le  women  of  Collegf  Kill, 

1  reqttested  friend  Cable  lo  keep  the  fugitives  as  sccludal  as  possible 
until  a  way  coidd  be  provided  for  safely  forwarding  them  on  their  way 
lo  Canada.  Frieiul  Cable  was  a  xinckholder  in  the  L'ndergrouod  Rail- 
road, and  we  cons»iltcd  together  abwit  the  be*t  route,  finally  deciding  on 
the  line  by  way  of  Hamilton.  West  Klklon,  E.iton,  Pari*  and  Newport, 
Iiuliatta.  West  BIklOR,  iwcDty-five  or  thirty  miles  fnun  Collegi;  Hill, 
wail  the  lint  Underground  Railroad  depot.  That  line  always  had  plenty 
of  tooitnoiire!!  and  can  in  reailiiiest.  I  .tgreed  to  send  inforrnntion  to 
that  poini,  and  aerortlingly  wrntc  to  one  of  my  particular  friends  at 
West  I-^lkton.  informing  him  that  I  hsfl  some  valuable  stock  on  hand 
which  1  wished  lo  forward  to  Newport.  an<l  requested  liim  to  stud  three 
two-horse  wagons  —  covered  —  to  College  Hill,  where  the  stock  wiu  rest- 
ing, in  charge  of  Jonathan  Cable.  .  .  . 

The  three  wagons  arrive<l  promptly  at  the  lime  mentioneil,  ^n<l  a  little 
after  dark  took  in  the  party,  together  with  another  fiigitive.  who  had 
atris-ol  the  night  before,  and  whom  we  adiled  to  the  company.  They 
went  throngh  to  AVest  Elklon  s.ifcly  that  night,  and  ihc  uc\t  night 
reached  Newport,  Indi.ina.  With  little  delay  they  were  furwanled  on 
from  »iaiJon  lo  station  liirough  Indiana  and  Iklichlgan  to  fJetroii,  having 
froth  teams  and  conduclors  each  night,  and  resting  thiring  the  day.  I 
lud  letters  from  dilTerent  stations,  a«  ihey  firogre»«ed.  giving  acoounu  of 
the  arrival  and  deparhire  of  the  train,  and  I  also  heard  of  their  safe  arri- 
val on  the  Canada  shore. 


Levi  Coffin,  fltmimsitmut  (Cincinnati.  [1876]).  304  jit  passim. 
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BV    WILLIAM    PAKKF.K 

Parlior  win  an  uripc'l  filave  who  hxl  maccirri  annllirr  rariin«  uid  letllei]  at 
Chcifliana,  in  thr  toulhcrn  jmrt  oC  Pciinaylviiniii.  'Hie  nciiihbachood  wt*  k  tiKiriU 
one  foe  etcipci]  ilava,  ancl  I'srkci  H-ai  at  Ihc  licad  of  an  or)[Bnlisllon  for  aiotoal 
proticlion  agaUiit  iJavclioldcn  anil  kiclnaiipt^n-  Aftei  ibv  cvcnl  lirrc  ilMcribcd  he 
ncaprcl  tn  (.'anaila.  I'lie  BlTnii  causcrl  iiiuch  ciclteniEiit>a»<I  llicrr  wu  an  uo*ucca>- 
ful  altcin[it  to  ut>nvki  lUiiway,  iiieiilinncil  in  the  Ivit,  of  ireaaon.  The  piece  hu 
«ppiitcnllv  received  a  literary  rfn-ss  ftom  a  more  pra>.-liicd  hand  than  that  ijf  a 
luijilive  »l«vc.  —  Bibliography :    McDougall,  /i^/iiv  Slairi.  p.   137,  No.  49, 

THUS  matters  stootl  in  I'hilaclclphia  on  the  Qth  of  September,  1851, 
when  Mr.  Gorsuch  and  his  gang  of  Marj'iand  Itidnappen  arrived 
there.  Their  presence  was  soon  known  lo  the  little  band  of  true  men 
who  were  called  "The  Special  Secret  CommLltcc."  .  .  . 

The  trusty  agent  of  this  Special  Ci>mrnittce,  Mr.  S;imuel  Williams,  of 
Philadelphia, — a  man  true  am)  faithful  to  his  rare,  and  courageous  in 
the  highest  degree,  —  came  to  Christiana,  travelling  most  of  the  way 
in  company  with  the  very  men  whom  (lorsnch  had  employe<l  to  drag 
into  slavery  four  a*  K"**''  mtn  as  ever  trciil  the  earth.  .  .  . 

The  inform^tlion  bnJtight  hy  Mr.  VViili;ims  sprcid  through  the  vicinity 
like  a  fire  in  the  prairirri ;  and  when  I  went  home  from  my  work  in  the 
evening,  I  found  I'lnckncy  (whom  I  should  have  said  before  was  my 
brother-in-law),  Abraham  Johnson,  Samuel  Thompson,  and  Joshua  Kite 
at  my  house,  all  of  them  excited  about  the  rumor.  I  laughed  at  thcni, 
and  said  it  was  all  talk.  This  was  the  lolh  of  September,  185 1.  They 
stopped  for  the  nisht  with  tis,  and  we  went  to  bed  as  usual.  Before 
day-light,  Joshua  Kite  mse,  and  started  for  his  home.  Dirtfclly,  he  ran 
back  to  the  house,  bur>t  open  the  door,  crying,  "Q  William  I  kidnap- 
pers !  kidnappers  1 " 

He  said  that,  when  he  was  just  beyond  the  yard,  two  men  crossetl 
before  him,  xt  if  to  wop  him.  and  other*  tame  up  on  either  side.  As 
he  said  this,  they  h.iii  reached  the  door.  Joshua  ran  up  stairs,  (we  slept 
Up  stairs,)  and  they  followed  him  ;  but  1  met  them  at  the  landing,  and 
asked,  "Who  are  you?" 

The  leader,  Kline,  replied,  "  I  am  the  United  States  Marshal." 

I  then  told  bim  to  take  another  step,  and  !  would  break  his  neck. 

He  agaiti  aid.  "  I  am  the  United  Slates  Marsh.il." 

I  told  him  I  <lid  not  care  for  him  nor  the  United  States.  At  that  he 
turned  and  went  down  stairs.  .  .  , 
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He  then  read  I  he  warrant,  ami  )ai<l,  —  "  Now.  )vmi  se«,  we  are  COU' 
tnanded  to  Uke  jrou,  dead  or  alirc ;  so  yoa  may  as  vetl  f^te  up  ■! 
once." 

"  Go  up,  Mr.  Kline,"  ibcn  uid  Oonnch.  "you  ve  the  Manhal." 

Kline  BUrted,  and  when  a  little  way  np  uid,  "  I  am  coming." 

I  said,  "  Well,  come  on." 

But  he  was  too  cowardly  to  show  his  Uce.  .  .  . 

It  was  now  al>out  se%-en  o'clock. 

"  Yoa  had  better  give  up,"  said  old  Mr.  frorsuch.  after  another  while, 
"and  come  down,  for  I  have  come  a  Umg  way  this  morning,  and  want 
mj-  breakCut ;  for  my  property  I  will  hate,  or  Ml  breakfast  in  hell. 
I  will  go  up  and  get  it." 

lie  then  started  up  stairs,  and  came  fur  enough  to  sec  tis  all  plainly. 
n'c  weie  just  alKxit  tw  fire  «|)on  him,  when  Ukkinson  tiorsuch.  who  was 
uanding  on  the  old  own,  befure  the  door,  and  could  me  into  the  up- 
stairs room  through  the  window,  jumpril  down  and  caught  his  father, 
saying, — "O  tilher,  do  come  down  1  do  come  down  !  They  have  guns, 
swords,  and  all  kirnls  of  weajntnii !    They'll  kill  you  !    Do  come  down  | " 

The  old  man  turned  aixl  left.  .  .  . 

The  whiles,  at  this  lime,  were  coming  from  all  quarters,  and  Kline  was 
enrolling  ibeia  as  fast  as  they  came.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Elijah  l.ewts,  a  Quaker,  also  came  along  about  this  time;  I 
becknneil  to  him  .  .  .  Imt  he  came  !iiraij;hl  on,  and  was  met  by  Kline, 
who  ordeccd  him  to  a»is(  him.  l.ewii  a-iked  for  his  authority,  and 
Kline  handcvl  him  the  warranl.  U'liilt  l^wis  was  reading.  Ca«ner 
Hanway  came  up,  and  I.cwjs  handed  the  warrant  to  him.  Lewis  asked 
Kline  what  Parker  said. 

Kline  replied.  "  He  won't  give  up." 

Then  I.enis  aiKl  Hanway  both  said  to  the  Marahal,  —  "  If  Parker  say« 
they  will  not  give  up,  you  had  better  let  them  alone,  for  he  will  kill  some 
of  y«i.  Wk  are  not  gomg  to  ritk  our  lives;  "  —  anil  they  liirncd  to  go 
away- 

Uliilc  they  were  talking,  [  came  down  an<l  stood  in  the  doorway,  my 
men  following  behind.  .  .  . 

Kline  now  came  running  up,  anil  enciealcd  (Vorsiich  to  come  away. 

'■  No,"  »;ii<i  the  laiiet.  ■■  I  will  liave  my  property,  or  go  to  hell." 

'•U'hal  Ho  ynu  intend  to  do?"  j.-iid  KUne  to  me. 

"  J  intend  to  fight,"  Mid  I.    "  I  intend  to  try  vuur  strength." 

"  If  you  will  withdraw  your  men,"  he  replied,  "  I  will  withdraw  mio 
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I  lolt!  him  It  wa»  loo  late.    "  You  would  not  withdraw  when  you 
the  chance,  —  yoii  shall  not  now." 

Klini.-  then  went  b.irk  to  I  l^inwAy  and  Levis.     Corsuch  made  a  sign:il 
to  his  men,  and  they  .tII  fell  into  line.     I  followed  his  example  as  well  ■ 
as  I  could ;  but  as  wc  were  not  more  ihan  ten  pace*  apart,  it  was  diffi-  I 
ctilt  to  do  so.    At  this  time  wc  numbered  but  ten,  while  there  were 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  while  men. 

White  I  wa.1  talkin);  to  (ronnich,  his  son  snid,  "  Father,  will  you  take 
all  lhi«  from  a  nigger?" 

!  answered  him  by  sating  th.ni  I  respected  old  age ;  but  that,  if  he 
would  rcpc.it  that,  I  should  knock  his  icclh  down  his  throat.  At  ihli 
he  fircil  vijiun  me,  ami  I  ran  up  lu  hiJii  and  knocked  the  pixtol  out  of 
his  hanil.  when  he  let  ihe  other  one  f.dl  and  ran  in  the  field. 

My  brother- in- l.iw,  who  wits  standing  near,  then  *aid,  "  I  can  stop 
him;"  —  .ind  with  his  duiible- barrel  g>m  he  fired. 

Young  Corsuch  fell,  btii  rose  and  ran  on  again.  Pinckncj-  fired  ft 
second  time,  and  a^ain  Corstich  fell,  but  was  soon  up  again,  and,  rtui> 
ning  into  ihe  cornfield,  lay  down  in  the  fence  corner. 

I  returned  to  my  men.  and  found  Samuel  Thompson  talking  to  old 
Mr.  (rontuch,  his  master.    Thcj-  were  boih  angry. 

"Old  man,  you  had  better  ro  home  to  Maryland,"  said  Samuel. 

•■  You  had  better  give  up,  and  come  home  with  me,"  xaid  the  old 
man. 

'I'iiompson  took  Pinckney'sgun  from  him,  struck  Gorsuch,  and  brought 
him  to  his  knees,  tlorsuch  rose  and  signalled  to  his  men.  Thompson 
then  knocked  him  down  ag.iio,  and  he  ag.iin  rose.  .\t  this  time  all  the 
white  men  opened  (ire,  and  wc  rushed  upon  them ;  when  they  turned, 
threw  down  their  g^ins,  and  ran  away.  We,  being  dottely  enfpiged, 
clulibed  our  rifles.  -  Wc  were  loo  closely  |>rcssed  to  fire,  but  wc  found 
a  good  de:d  could  be  done  with  empty  gims. 

Old  Mr.  Oorsuch  was  the  bravest  of  his  party ;  he  held  on  to  his  pis- 
tols until  the  last,  while  all  the  others  threw  away  their  weapunjt.  I  saw 
as  many  as  three  .it  a  time  fighting  with  him.  Sometimes  he  wa*  on  his 
knees,  then  on  his  b.itk,  and  again  his  feet  would  be  where  his  head 
siKndd  lie.  He  was  a  fiuc  soldier  and  a  brave  man.  Whenever  he  saw 
the  least  o]iiiortunitv,  he  would  take  aim.  .  .  . 

(laving  driven  the  slavocrats  off  in  every  direction,  our  party  now 
turned  towards  ihcir  sctend  homes.  Some  of  us.  however,  went  ba(^ 
to  my  house,  where  wc  found  several  of  the  ncij;h1x>re.  .  .  , 
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The  riot,  80  called,  w^s  now  entirely  ended.  The  elder  Gorsuch  wju 
dead :  his  sun  and  ncpltcw  were  both  «'Oundcd,  and  1  hjvc  reason  to 
believe  oibera  were,  — how  maiiy,  it  would  Ix-  difiiadt  to  say.  Of  otir 
firty.  only  two  were  wounded.  .  .  . 

Wmiam  Pariur.   TTif  Frtfiimitit't  Story,  in  Allantie  AfetUAfy,  March,  1 866 
(Boston),  XV'II,  iSi-sSS^Muiw. 


31.    Attack  on  a  United  States  Court-Hotisc  (1854) 

BY   KICKAKU   HE.NKV^DANA 

n«  altrmpttil  r(*cuc  of  Hani*  i*H  BaM«n%  BtiMrar  lo  the  pUMCC  of  Ihc  Kanut- 
Nctmaka  Acl.  Ttnitir  whn  pcoUUnl  >KaIfitt,  ut  oltemplol  lu  ptt-vdii,  ihc  nnililKin 
■if  the  fnj^titc  were  vf  high  lucial  pmiliua ;  Ibis  fad.  Ii)|tr(hcc  nilh  the  nalluiial 
a<Ki;iDcal  UfiKil  I17  the  cue.  made  )1  the  mtsl  impurUiil  of  the  fut[itivc-(U>c 

5;>Woitr«.     1  >inK,  vho  •Icfriiilcd  Barn*.  «M  one  of  BMlon'ii  miitl  pioiniiiciit  lawyrrt. — 
ot  D«n>,  «cc  N<i.  7  aliuic.  —  lllbllogra|di]r  of  Burm  cuci    McUuui;all,  /-iigilitt 
Sltr^.  p.  I  Ij,  No.  sj. 

MffAYt^  C''^54]-  T^urtdcy.  This  morning,  at  a  little  before  nine 
ifi  o'clock,  s&  t  was  going  \aa  the  conrl-hoiisc,  a  gcrntlcman  told 
mc  that  there  was  .1  fugitive  ^lave  in  cnstody  in  the  United  Slates  court- 
room. I  went  up  immediately,  and  saw  a  negro,  sitting  in  the  usual 
place  for  prisoners,  guarded  by  a  large  corps  of  officers.  ...  1  offered 
to  act  as  his  counsel.  .  .  . 

The  claimant.  Colonel  Siittle  of  Richmond  or  .Alexandria,  Va.,  wa» 
present,  and  sat  in  full  xight  of  the  poor  negro  all  the  time.  .  .  . 

\^May  »6.]  To-night  a  great  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  l-'aDCuil  Hall. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  a  rescue,  .ind  some  of  the  aboltlioD- 
isis  talk  quite  freely  about  it.  But  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  b 
from  the  Whigs,  the  Hunker  \\niij;*.  the  Coroproinise  men  of  1850. 
Men  who  would  not  .<i|)eak  to  me  in  1850  and  1851,  and  who  enrolled 
thenuetves  as  special  policemen  in  the  Sirm  alTatr,  stop  me  in  the  street 
and  talk  treason.  'I'his  is  all  oiring  lo  the  .N'ebraska  hill.  I  cannut 
respect  their  feeling  at  ail,  except  as  .%  rctura  to  sanity.  I'he  ^Vcbster 
delusiom  is  passing  off.  .  .  . 

May  37.  SahirJay.  I^tt  night  an  attempt  unu  made  lo  rescue  the 
dive,  ll  was  condtKted  by  a  few  and  failed  for  want  of  numticrs,  the 
greater  part  being  opposed  to  an  action  then.  They  liroke  in  a  door  of 
the  couR-hou»e  aiMl  a  few  of  them  entered,  but  they  were  not  sujiported. 
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They  killed  one  man,  a  tnicknian  named  llatchdder,  who  has  volnit- 
tccicd  three  times  to  assist  in  catching  am)  keeping  slaves,  and  the 
officers  leirratcd.  Bui  llie  men  who  enlctcd  ircrc  at  first  driven  back, 
and  the  cmwd  thought  themselves  repulsed  and  retreated  also.  The 
men  wiio  went  in  first  were  wounded,  and  on  being  driven  out,  they 
found  that  the  croTid  outiide  had  deserted  them.  The  leader  of  this 
mob,  I  am  surprised  to  hear,  in  secrecy,  was  Rev,  T.  W.  Higf[inson  of 
Worcester.  I  knew  his  ardor  and  courage,  )>ul  I  hardly  expected  a 
married  man,  a  <:lergyman,  and  a  m.m  of  education  tn  lead  the  mob. 
But  Theodore  I'arker  offered  to  lead  »  mob  to  the  resctie  of  Sims,  if 
one  hundreil  men  could  be  got  to  enroll  themselves,  but  they  could  not 
get  thirty. 

Robert  Carter  tells  me  that  IV.  Samuel  G.  Howe  offered  to  lead  a 
mob  of  two  hundred  lo  slonn  the  court-house,  and  that  it  would  probably 
have  been  done  had  not  Higgiiison's  attempt  led  the  manhal  to  call  out 
the  miliury. 

Immediately  after  this  mob,  the  marshal  sent  for  a  company  of  United 
States  marines  from  Charlcsiown,  a&d  a  company  of  artillery  from  Fort 
Independence.  The  mayor,  too,  ordered  out  two  or  three  companies 
of  volunteer  militia  to  keep  the  peace,  but  not  to  aid  in  the  return  of 
the  slave. 

The  hearing  began  at  ten  o'elo<^k.  1'he  court-house  was  fdled  with 
hireling  suKlicrs  of  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States,  nearly  all 
of  whom  arc  foreigners.  The  tazy  hounds  were  lounging  all  <lay  out  of 
ihc  windows,  and  hanging  over  the  stairs,  but  ready  to  shoot  down  good 
men  at  a  word  of  conmiand.  Some  difficulties  occurred  between  them 
and  the  ciiiienx,  but  nothinji;  very  serious.  .  ,  , 

The  tri.d  of  the  Hi:rns  t.ue  occupied  all  day  of  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
AV'ednesday,  igih,  ^oih  and  jist  of  May.  Each  day  the  court-room 
was  filled  with  the  United  States  mnrshuVs  "  guard  "  as  he  called  them, 
a  gang  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  the  lowest  villains  in  the 
community,  keepers  of  brothels,  bullies,  blacklegs,  convicts,  prize- 
fighter*, elL-.  .Mr.  Andrew*,  the  ex-jailer,  says  that  he  finds  forty-five 
men  among  them  who  have  been  under  his  charge  at  various  times.  .  .  . 
These  arc  all  armeil  with  revolvers  and  other  weapons  and  occupy  the 
rows  of  scats  behind  the  bar  and  the  jury  seats.  .\  corps  of  marines 
from  the  navy  yard,  about  sixty  in  number,  commanded  by  Major 
Uulany,  and  two  coniimnies  of  Onilcd  States  Artillery,  aliout  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  commanded  by  Kidgely,  occupy  the  cuurt-house 
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and  piaH  all  th«  pa»ii^c«  with  loaderl  gtin^  nnc)  fixed  bayon<rlB.  To 
ruch  the  coun*room  one  has  to  [lara  tvm  or  three  cordons  of  police,  and 
Two  of  soldiers.  Personally  I  have  been  well  treated,  and  all  whom  I 
dnite  to  have  admiiicd  have  been  admiited ;  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  rudeness  and  violence  to  others.  .  .  .  There  were  freiiueni 
iiatances  of  men  prohdiiied  from  going  into  the  cotiru  of  the  itate,  and 
no  one  was  ()cnnitted  to  enter  the  couri-houne,  jiidgei,  jtiront.  witneues 
or  litigants,  without  satisfying  the  hirelings  of  (he  United  States  marshal 
thai  they  had  a  right  to  lie  thtTc.  All  tliis  time  there  n-ere,  or  attempted 
to  be,  in  sesnun  in  the  building,  the  Supreme  and  Common  Pleas 
Courts  of  Massachiiselts,  and  the  Justices'  and  Police  Courts  of 
Bostoa.  ...  It  nas  the  clear  duty  of  the  court  to  summon  before 
it  the  Uititcd  States  marshal  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  com* 
milled  for  cuniempl,  and  to  commit  him,  if  it  re^jutred  all  the  bayonets 
in  Mas-uchtuetls  10  do  it,  unk-M  he  allowed  free  pauage  to  all  pentoiu 
who  de»ire<l  to  come  into  cither  of  the  courts  of  the  Sute. 

Beside  the  general  "guard"  which  the  manhal  had  to  keep  his 
prnoner.  (here  was  a  special  guard  of  Southern  men,  Konie  of  them  law 
itudentt  from  Cambridge,  who  sat  ruuud  Colonel  Suttle  an<l  went  in 
and  otit  with  him.  .  .  . 

[/fie]  J.  Friday.  Ttus  was  a  day  of  ioicnsc  excitement  and  deep 
feeling  in  the  city,  in  the  Slate  and  throughout  New  Kngbnd,  and 
indeed  a  greai  port  of  the  Union.  The  hcans  of  millions  of  persons 
■ere  beating  high  with  hope,  or  inilignalion,  or  doubt.  The  mayor  of 
Booton,  who  is  a  poor  shoat.  a  physician  of  a  timid,  conceited,  scaiter- 
braio  chancier,  raised  by  accident  to  a  mayoralty,  bai  vacillated  about 
br  several  days,  and  at  last  has  done  whni  a  weak  man  almost  always 
docs,  be  bas  gone  too  far.  He  has  ordered  out  the  entire  mililar)-  force 
of  the  city,  from  1,500 10  1,800  men.  and  undcriakcn  to  place  full  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  bands  of  General  Edmunds.  These  troops 
and  ilie  three  companies  of  regulars  till  the  streets  and  sipiares  from  the 
caart-faoiue  to  the  eiul  of  the  wharf,  where  the  revenue  cutter  lies, 
vsi.  which  it  is  lUMJerstood  that  Bums,  if  remanded,  will  be  taken  to 
Virginia.  .  .  . 

The  decision  was  short.  It  look  no  notice  of  the  objections  to  the 
admisiihtlity  or  eifect  of  the  record,  but  simply  declared  it  to  be  con- 
diniv-c  as  lo  title  and  escape,  and  said  that  the  only  |K>i[)t  before  him 
was  that  of  identity.  On  this,  U|K>n  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  there 
was  so  much  doubt  that  he  cuuld  nut  decide  ihe  ((ucstiun,  and  would  be 


mtlmony  of  I 
Huille  ofi  the  m^  ^ : 
iIm^  lilcniiijr  bcyood  SI 
cnnvk'tcd.     Convteled  «■  is 
ikiH'r.  Aiiil  on  hi*  ■ 
kltrit^il  tniuter !    A  ij 

'IV  ilcci«lun  tm  a  giMrov 
lh<  i«H>i  |iri»>ti«r.     HeloukAltibci 

Ml.  (iiiiim  iinil  I  *fjlked  lo ^rf fc» ■  fct  «f  Ae  cwt  hnwe  (or  an 
luxii  (VI  M,  the  riiiitc  uiiurc  bm^  ckiMi of  Ae  y^^le; a^d  fitted  wiih 
(^«•|(k  livery  uioduw  wns  filled,  aad  bqnod  the  taes  dawn  bjr  the 
|itikt«  tnH  nil  imincruc  crowd.  ViheocKT  a  bodr  of  troopi  psssed  to 
(U  '1  '  ^  Mcir  himed  and  hooted  bf  tW  ptofik.  nh  Mine  utctapts 
At  iiKiii  llirir  r^ivorera.    Nearif  di  the  ihops  m  Conn  and 

MM«  miku  <<<'<^  I  lined  and  hun^  in  black,  aad  a  h^oo&B  wmb- 
mt^Hsi  AvivM  Njlc  ttTcct  and  nigs  imica  don.    A  bnK  Md-picce, 
V*Wtmui||  kt  llw  Koiiith  Aitillery,  vru  oacnutkMsIf  loaded  in  s^t  of 
4II  Umi  |i«vi|4r  and  carried  by  the  men  of  thai  coqH  tn  rear  of  the 
hi>ili>«  kijttat*  III  «-hich  Iturm  wnu  placed.    Some  i.sooor  1.800  men  of 
\tM  wtuiltirvi  lullitia  trm  under  armx,  nil  with  their  guns  loadetl  and 
(4t'l>i\t.  wul  \h,KvtikKr*  wiih  revolver*.     These  men  were  sutiooed  at 
•It  Ui  all  the  (Ireen  and  lanes  that  ted  into  Court  or  State 
,  ttH>  twurl-hoiwe  to  Long  Wharf.    The  police  forced  the 
,  Iti  n  cvrtain  line,  generally  at  the  fixA  or  midille  of  the 
,iu,)i  le-idinj-  into  the  main  itreets,  and  whercvtr  there  was 
ill.  ti,  a  few  jiaccs  behind  the  police,  »a«  a  bodr  of  troopi, 
m'liu  twv^ilT  ur  thitiy  to  fifty  or  one  hundred,  according  to  the  uxe  and 
-       .f  ilic  luisagc. 

.  'I   having  given  General  Rdmiindtt  discretionary  ordcn  to 
>iid  enforce  the  laws.  Creneial  l»miind«  gave  orders 

»tfT  of  a  po»l  to  fire  on   the  people  whenever  they 

li*  liii»  iitLirknl   by  the  police  ici  a  manner  he  should   con- 

illiuWill  *""!  di»onlcrly.     So,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  inomtng 

iiU  iiluhi,  the  city  wras  really  under  martial  law.     The  entire 

,  '  ,  d.      'I'he  people  were  not  treated  as  rioters  or 

No  civil  officers  wcic  on  the  spot  to  direct  the 

>>mI«i«  when  and  bow  lo  act.     But  the  people  were 

I , .. .  Ai  wii  «  panwle  day,  and  the  troops  were  ordered,  by  a 
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aiiliury  commander,  to  Rrt  upon  them,  ut  i)ie  iluctnion  of  the  various 
cnTORUnUeri  uf  imsts.  ...  It  has  been  the  ){Te.i(e»t  good  fortune  m 
(be  world  that  doi  a  giin  was  Tireil  liy  acdileni  or  defign.  No  one  could 
Knit  the  conwiioeiicet ;  uimI  all  concerned  vrould  h^ve  been  in  the  eye 
of  I  be  law  murderert. 

Mr.  Grimes  and  I  remained  in  the  couit-houtic  until  (he  vile  pro- 
cession moveil.  Noiwilli&tanding  their  numbers  and  the  enormous 
iBitilory  prutection,  the  marihal's  company  were  verj'  mtu  h  disturbed 
anil  excited.  They  were  exceedingly  ap|)teheiKive  of  tome  unknown 
and  unforeseen  vwlence. 

The  "guard  "  at  iength  fili-d  out  and  lbTme>l  a  hollow  square.  Each 
mail  was  amtetl  with  a  xbori  Kora.in  «rord  and  one  revolver  hanging  in 
his  belt.  In  this  siju.ire  marrhrd  Bnms  with  the  niiirsh.il.  The  United 
Stale:!  troops  and  the  squadron  of  Dostan  light  horse  preceded  and  fbl- 
lowed  the  square,  with  the  field-piece.  Ai  the  procea&ion  muve<l  down, 
it  mut  met  with  a  perfect  howl  of  Shame  !  Shame  !  and  hincs. 

I  walked  slowly  down  the  )itrcet.t  at  a  coniiidcmble  distance  in  the 
rear  of  the  |>ro(-evik)n,  and  when  I  heard  the  news  that  it  h.id  safely 
reacbei)  the  end  of  the  wharf,  and  that  ihe  cnltcr  w.i»  steaming  out  to 
tea,  I  returned  to  my  office. 

Charlct  Franci*  .\dain)^   RkMartt  Hfmrj  Dama  (Boston,  etc.,    1890),   I, 
26}-aSa  pauim. 
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Of  tbe  variou*  rovie*  bf  which  iln-n  cscapttl  tn  (he  North,  an  imixirtini  one 
(biABgh  t^tlblelpbU  wat  nnilcr  Ihe  nLumgerncnl  tit  Witliam  Mill.  limiKlf  a  nri;tu. 
Later  h*  putdnbcd  in  awounlof  Ihe  u|x-raIKiiia  uf  Ihe  "  Kxail,"  ini;luiliiii;  ninnv  Uden 
fitum  «ltt^  irhtMn  kc  kill  ■asblcil  lou-.-int  lilieny.  ThtM  letin*  u-rie  nitucxll/  ihHD 
the  more  tnlcIUgent  of  llie  fugttivci,  —  Bihltogiaphy  ai  In  No.  Z'j  ilnnt. 

Si.  CAm*»iNBS,  C.  W.,  M*v  isth,  1854. 

My  Dear  Friend:  —  I  icceavcd  yours,  Dated  ihc  loih  and  the 
paper*  on  the  13th,  I  alM  saw  the  pice  tlut  was  in  Mita  Shadd's 
paper  About  me.  t  think  Tolar  ti  n^ht  .About  my  being  in  A  free  Slate, 
I  jm  and  think  .A  great  del  of  ii.     Alio  I  have  no  cumpaxsion  on  the 
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^H        pcnnilcM  wi<low  lady,  1  Imvc  Scned  her  25  yen  a  monthi.  I  think  da) 

^^1         u  luitg  ICiiOUtth  hi  inc  10  live  A  Slnvr.     Oar  Sir,  I  am  very  foaj  le 

^^^        hcfli  of  Ihc  Aircadenl  ihai  Imppened  looiir  I-'rieiu]  Mr.  Mcakiiu,  1  hive 

I  rood  the  letter  to  nil  thai  lives  in  St.  Cailurincs,  thai  came  fraa  old 

^K        Viryiiiia,  and  thca  I  Scntcd  to  Toronto  to  Mercer  &  Clayton  to  w«,ind 

^^m         lu  j-nrniMii  to  rud  fur  themselves.     Sir,  you  mu&t  write  tu  rue  Mnn  tail 

^^M       let  inr  kirnw  hiiw  Meakins  gen  on  with  his  iryal,  a»d  yoti  tnufl  pray  br 

^^r        tliiii,  I  have  told  all  here  tu  do  the  sume  for  hiin.     May  Ciod  blcami 

■  (iriilm't  lilin  bom  iirimn,  I  have  heard  A  great  del  of  old  Richmoed  and 

NiiiMk.     Dear  Sir,  if  you  see  Mr.  or  Mre.  Gilbert  Cive  my  love  to  ih«tn 

and  Icll  llirm  to  write  to  me,  also  give  my  respect  to  your  Family  *nit  A 

■Mil  (ill  VLiiiMi-ll,  love  tri>iii  the  friends  to  yuu  Suloman  Itrown,  H.  Atkin*, 

H'lU  Jiilmtiifi,  Mn  llruukx,  Mr.  Dykes.     Mr.  Smith  is  belter  at  prcum. 

And  •)••  lii»  Ittrgvt  i(>  wntc  ihc  Ncwsiof  Meakin'.i  trya).    I  cannot  say  any 

fii'jro  al  lhl»  (line;  Iml  remain  yours  iind  .\  tnie  Friend  omell  iSeuk 

W.  H.  O1L1.MM,  the  widow's  Mile.  .  ,  . 


New  BEDFOim,  August  a6,  1855. 

liU  Smi  I  —  I  ii»"dl  my  »elf  to  write  you  ihes  few  hnes  hopcing  they 
may  find  ymi  <tnd  yoni  family  well  as  ihoy  leaves  me  ver^-  well  and  ill 
Ihc  [uinily  wull  iikiept  my  fmhcr  he  scams  lo  he  improveing  with  his 
iliiiiildBr  lie  h««  t'eeii  aide  to  work  a  Intle  1  received  the  papere  1  was 
llt||hlt'  ilehKhlcil  III  IP<  civo  ihi'in  I  wax  very  gbd  to  hear  from  you  in  the 
wli(i|frta»o  I  <tAtvciyM''>''  I'lhearthnl  the  pcrM>ns  ware  safe  1  was  very 
Mity  lo  lir.Jit  IImi  nil  ^^  llhiimson  was  put  in  prison  liui  I  know  if  the  ptay- 
iim  |idit  til  ilic  |Hiii|'le  will  pray  for  him  and  if  he  wdl  put  his  trust  in  the 
liitd  lie  will  lirluti  lom  <'<it  inoie  than  cont]ucr  please  remember  my  Dear 
old  brlhei  ami  titter*  and  lirothers  to  your  family  kiss  the  children  for 
me  I  hear  ihal  the  yellow  (ever  Ih  very  hid  down  south  now  if  the  undcr- 
giuund  riiilfoad  could  luve  fiee  tonne  the  emcrgrani  wuuld  cross  the 
river  of  gortlan  rapidly  I  hi)pe  il  may  (ontiniie  to  nm  and  1  hope  the 
wheeU  of  the  car  may  l>e  gteeied  with  iiiore  »nt>s[.intial  grecse  so  they 
may  run  over  swiftly  I  would  hove  wrote  before  but  circumstances 
would  not  iH-rmit  me  Miss  Sanders  and  all  the  friends  desired  to  lie 
rememlKTeil  to  ynu  and  your  family  1  shall  be  pleased  lo  hear  from 
the  underground  rail  road  often  Vours  respectfully, 

Mary  D.  .Akmsi'ead.  ,  .  . 
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Havana,  August  n.  1856,  Schuylkill  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wm.  SiiLL — D«t  Sir:  —  I  came  from  Virginia  in  March,  and 
V3i  U  your  office  the  lust  of  March.  My  object  in  writing  you,  is  to 
inquire  what  I  can  <io,  ur  what  tan  be  done  to  help  my  wife  to  escape 
from  the  same  bondigc  Ih.il  [  was  in.  You  will  know  by  your  books 
ihal  I  was  from  Petersburg,  \'a.,  and  that  is  where  my  wife  now  is.  I 
have  tcccivcii  two  or  three  letters  froni  a  la<iy  in  that  place,  and  the  last 
one  MJ1,  that  my  wife's  mistress  is  de.id,  and  that  she  expects  to  be 
mM.  I  am  very  anxious  to  do  what  I  can  for  her  before  it  is  too  lute, 
xtu\  lieg  of  you  to  device  Kome  nieaTis  to  get  her  away.  Capt.  the  man 
that  brought  me  away,  knows  theeolored  .-igeni  at  I'etcrsbnrg,  and  knows 
he  will  do  all  he  can  to  forward  my  wife.  The  Capt.  promised,  that 
whcD  I  could  raise  one  hundred  dollars  for  him  that  he  would  deliver 
ber  in  Phibdelpbta.  Tell  him  that  I  can  now  raise  the  money,  and  will 
forward  tt  to  you  at  any  day  that  he  thinks  that  he  can  bring  her. 
I'leiKC  see  the  Cajituin  and  fiml  when  he  will  undertake  it,  and  then  let 
me  know  when  to  forward  the  money  to  yuu.  I  am  at  work  Ibr  the 
Hon.  Charles  Cook,  and  can  send  the  money  any  <by.  My  wife's  name 
is  Harriet  Robertson,  anil  the  agent  at  J'elersliurg  knows  her. 

Pteasc  direct  your  answer,  with  all  necessary  directions,  to  N.  Coryell, 
of  this  village,  and  he  will  sec  that  all  is  right. 

Very  respectfully, 

Daniel  RoBon^nN, 
WtUiamStill,7X«6''«M!(W-j>v«WJ?(ii&i»)i/ (Philadelphia,  1873),  {7--33o/iwnw(. 


33.    A  Personal-Liberty  Act  (1855) 

BV     THE   COMMONWEALTH    OF    MASSACIIUSETIS 

Dii*  Maine  b  a  fair  umple  of  ihotc  pnucd  by  nine  other  Mftic*  in  the  Nnnh. 
Thtj  rnc  nut  caoMit  by  Ihc  KiikiIivc-SIrvc  Ijw  itulf  w  much  u  liy  tlic  K>nui>. 
Xtbnuka  Act.  bul  Itic)'  a|ij>riitim]ilcil  a  nuUiliutiuii  of  llic  (iicmcr  law  nixl  liclpcil  ti> 
mikt  It  *  dead  Icllt-r.  I  lir  |ivrt>iin!tl-lilirrly  law<  wetr  the  mutt  Kriuu>>  Kncvancr  uf 
(k  South  in  1861.  In  MiiuthuicH.t  ihc  mcasura  uf  Ibe  pcnonal'libfily  liu'  were 
intfvdeil  npecially  to  pievcnl  a  (e|>cii(ion  uf  the  Bunu  caie  (kc  No.  jl  above}. — 
Bibliugrapby  w  in  No>.  tg  ■Imre. 

SV.CV.  I.   .All  the  proviftionK  of  the  ".Act  further  to  protect  Personal 
Liberty,"  pcuseij  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundr«d  and  forty-three,  shall  apply  to  the  act  of  con- 
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grr^^,  ajiprovcd  September  eighteen,  in  the  ycu  one  (hoiisaDd  ci|^t 
biinilred  and  iifiy,  eniilled  ''An  Acl  to  amend,  und  supplviiientar}'  to, 
the  ac[  entitled  'An  Act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  penomt 
ciKaping  from  the  service  of  their  tiiaiiien.'  " 

Sect.  i.  The  ineaiiinj;  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  c:hapteT  of  (he 
Revitied  Statutes  >»  hereby  declared  to  lie,  th.ii  every  person  iinprisoDcd 
or  rc^ltaiiied  of  his  hberly  ii  entitled,  aa  of  right  and  of  course,  to  the 
writ  of  hafifiii  corpui,  except  in  the  cues  tncDtioned  in  the  second 
section  of  that  chapter. 

Sect.  3.  The  writ  of  kaheat  tmfmt  may  be  issued  by  the  supreme 
Judicial  court,  the  court  of  common  plcis,  by  any  justice's  court  or 
polite  court  of  any  town  ur  city,  by  any  court  of  record,  or  by  any 
ju)-lice  of  either  of  xai<l  courts,  or  by  any  judge  of  probate  ;  and  it  may 
be  issued  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  if  no  magiMr.itc  above  named  is 
known  lo  said  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  within  five  miles  of  the  place 
where  the  party  is  imprisoned  or  restrained,  and  it  shall  be  rclumablc 
before  ihc  supreme  judicial  court,  or  any  one  of  the  justices  thereof, 
whether  the  court  may  be  in  session  or  not,  and  in  tcnu  time  or 
vacation. 

^v.cr\.  4.  The  supreme  judicial  court,  or  any  justice  of  said  court 
before  whom  the  writ  of  habeas  ei>rpiis  sh.-ill  be  made  returnable,  xhall, 
on  the  application  of  any  party  to  the  proceeding,  order  a  trial  by  jury 
88  to  any  facts  staled  in  the  return  of  the  officer,  or  .t*  to  any  facts 
alleged,  if  it  shall  appear  by  the  return  of  the  ofiicer  or  otherwise,  that 
the  person  whose  restraint  or  imprisonment  k  in  question  is  claimed  to 
be  held  to  scr\'icc  or  labor  in  another  St.itc,  and  to  have  escaped  from 
xuch  service  or  labor,  and  may  admit  said  person  to  bail  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  ihousanil  dollars.  .  .  . 

Sect.  6.  If  any  claimant  shall  appear  to  demand  the  custody  01  pos- 
session of  the  pefion  for  whose  benefit  said  writ  is  sued  out,  such 
claimant  shall  state  iu  writing  the  facts  on  which  he  relics,  with  pre- 
ciMon  and  certainty  ;  and  neither  the  claimant  of  the  alleged  fugitive, 
nor  any  person  interested  in  his  allc)^cd  obligation  to  service  or  la)>or, 
nor  the  alleged  fiigitive,  »hall  be  permitted  to  testify  at  the  tri.il  of  the 
issue  ;  and  no  confessions,  admission*  or  deciatalionx  of  the  alleged 
fugitive  against  himself  shall  be  given  in  evidence.  Tpon  every  ques- 
tion of  fact  involved  in  the  issue,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
claimant,  and  the  facts  alleged  and  necessary  to  be  established,  must  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  01  other 
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legal  evidence  equivalent  thereto,  and  by  the  nilcs  of  evidence  Icnoim 
and  sccureil  liy  Ihc  comnKm  law  ;  and  no  fx  (uirU  depoBilion  or  affidavit 
ihiiU  be  received  in  proof  in  behalf  of  ihc  claimant,  and  no  pre&uinpiion 
^U  arise  in  bruT  of  (he  clairoaDI  from  any  proof  ihai  the  alleged  i\\ff- 
tive  or  anjr  of  hiw  ancenoni  had  been  actually  held  ajt  a  »lave,  wiihont 
proof  thai  such  holding  wn.i  legal. 

Sect-  7.  If  any  person  thati  remove  from  the  limits  of  this  Common- 
«eallh,  or  shal  assist  in  removing  therefrom,  or  shall  come  into  the 
ConimoD wealth  with  the  intention  of  removing  or  of  assisting  in  the 
lemuvin^  thcrc&om.  or  shall  procure  or  assist  in  procurinfi  to  1)C  *o 
removed,  any  person  being  in  Ihc  peace  thereof  who  i>  not  "  held  to 
tenrkc  or  labor "  \ty  the  "  party "  making  "  claim."  ot  who  hM  not 
"  escaped  *'  from  the  "  party  "*  making  "  claim,"  or  whn.te  "  service  or 
bbof  "  is  not  "due  "to  the  "parly"  making  "claim,"  within  the  meatv- 
iog  of  those  words  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  such  person  is  so  held  or  has  so  escaped,  or  that  his  "  service 
or  labor  "  is  iio  '■  due,"  or  with  the  inieni  to  subject  him  to  iuch  "  ser- 
vice  or  labor,"  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  line  not  less  than  one  thousand, 
nor  more  ttian  live  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  Slate 
Prison  not  lets  iluin  one.  nor  more  than  five  yan.  .  .  . 

SfAT.  9.  No  person,  while  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trwt,  or  emolu- 
ment, utMler  the  laut  of  this  Com  mo  n  veal  ih,  ihiill,  in  any  cnii.icity.  issue 
any  warrant  or  other  proceKi,  or  grant  any  certificate,  under  or  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  congress,  approi'etl  the  Iweinh  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  ,  ,  .  ot  under  or  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  congress,  approved  the  eighteenth  day  of  Scplembei. 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fidy,  ...  or  shall,  in  any 
rapacity,  icn'c  any  such  warrant  or  other  process. 

SctT.  10.  Anyperwn  who  shall  grant  any  certificate  under  or  by  viiine 
of  the  acts  of  congress,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  seaion,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  resigned  any  commission  from  the  Commonwealth 
which  he  nuy  possess,  his  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  and  he  shall 
be  forever  theteafter  ineligible  to  any  olRr.c  of  trust,  honor  or  emolu- 
ment, Qi>der  the  laws  of  this  Commonwc;ilth. 

SEcr,  It.  .Any  person  who  shall  act  ax  counsel  or  .ittomey  for  any 
claimant  of  any  alleged  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  tinder  or  by  virtue 
of  the  acts  of  congress  mentioned  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  resiglicd  any  commission  from  the  Comninn wealth 
Ibat    be   may   possess,  and    he  shall  be  thereafter  incapacitated  from 
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aq)i)earin£  as  counsel  or  auomcy  id  the  courts  of  this  Common- 
wnlih.  .  .  . 

Selt.  14,  Any  person  holHtng  any  judicial  office  under  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  ibis  Common  wealth,  who  shall  continue,  for  ten  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  hold  the  office  of  United  Stales  com- 
missioner, or  any  office  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates  which  tjuali- 
lies  him  to  issue  any  waminl  or  other  process,  or  gram  any  cerliftcjte 
under  the  acts  of  congress  named  in  the  ninth  section  of  thi!>  act,  shall 
be  deemed  10  have  violated  good  behavior,  to  have  given  reaiun  (or  lost 
of  public  confidence,  anil  furnished  xutScient  ground  either  for  impeach- 
ment or  for  removal  by  address. 

SuT,  tj.  Any  sherilT.  deputy  sheriff,  jailer,  coroner,  constable  or  other 
officer  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  the  police  of  any  city  or  town,  or  any 
district,  county,  city  or  town  officer,  or  any  officer  or  other  member  of 
the  volunteer  milllia  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  hereafter  arrcsi, 
imprison,  detain  or  return,  or  aid  in  arrcsiiuf^,  imprisoning.  deUiniofi  or 
returning,  any  person  for  the  rea-son  tliat  he  is  daimed  ur  adjtidi^d  to 
be  it  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  ahall  be  punished  by  fine  .  .  .  and 
by  impriaonmenl.  .  .  . 

Sfx-T.  16.  The  volunteer  militia  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  act 
in  any  in.inncr  in  the  sei):urc,  detention  or  rendition  of  any  person  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  claimtf!  or  adjiidgcil  to  be  a  fugitive  from  service 
or  labor.  Any  member  of  the  same  who  shall  offend  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  fine  .  .  .  and  by  imprison- 
mcnt.  .  .  . 

Sect.  19.  No  jail,  prison,  or  other  place  of  confinement  belonging  to, 
or  used  by,  either  the  Common  wealili  of  Mas«iachusctls  or  any  county 
therein,  shall  be  used  for  the  detention  or  i  in  prison  in  ei  it  of  any  person 
accused  or  convicted  of  any  oDcnce  created  by  either  of  the  said  acts 
of  congress  mentioned  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  or  accused  or 
convicted  of  obstructing  or  resisting  any  process,  wurrant,  or  order, 
issued  under  either  of  said  acts,  or  of  rescuing,  or  attempting  to  rescue. 
any  person  arrested  or  detained  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  cither  of 
said  acts,  nor  for  the  impnsounient  of  any  person  arrested  on  nusnf 
procets,  or  on  execution  in  any  viit  for  damages  or  penalties  accruing, 
or  being  claimed  to  accrue,  in  consequence  of  any  aid  rendered  to  any 
escaping  fugitive  from  service  or  labor. 

Attt  and  R*solva  ^atttH  hy  tht  G/tirral  Cunrt  of  AftuioiAiuMt  im  Iht  Ytar 
tSsS  fBosion,  185s).  Qiapier  489,  pp.  914-929  fiatiim. 
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CHAPTER  VI— "BLEEDING   KANSAS" 
34.    Defence  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  (1854) 

nV  SBNATOK  STErilEN  ARNOLD  DOUGLAS 

(Rrpoited  n  James  Madiion  Cirm,  18M) 

WM  *  matterTnl  man  of  great  inivllMtiul  power,  in<loniii*tilK  cnerEy, 
ibuBjimm  in  lorming  politic*!  comhinalioni,  uiil  little  tcrupk.  Itc  wmt  pcnlaMy 
lh«  onljr  own  in  (jsnpcu  who  wmM  hue  vcnmrfil  or  cnutil  have  cacrinl  ihttiUGh 
lh«  If  mm  T'l  limt  ■  Kill,  i  v^unt.iry  iillcciiit-  II,  itic  Smilh  li)'  a  Niirtbetn  L)nnociiL 
lliis  eUract  i*  from  ■  U'oik  inlrndcd  by  L>i.>ui;lat  tu  be  an  indincl  fonn  of  tcmt- 
■bcrnce  ;  ic  it  of  caant  a  »p«ial  pica.  —  For  Conglm,  icc  }.  V.  Rhoilci,  //utcrjt  af 
tit  Unitrd  SlJifti,  I.  49 j.  note  —  tliblio|[[ap!iy :  iJhiinning  anil  llait.  Cttiiit,  1  199. 


\\  T  the  ncxl  in«eiii%  of  Congrew  after  Ihe  election  of  Ccneriil  Pierce, 
X\,  Mr.  Do«gla»,«chainii3noftheComiriiiit'eonTcnitorics,  ri-poitcd 
the  Ransas-Ncbraslu  Bill,  accompanied  by  s  special  report,  in  which  lie 
Mid,  "that  the  object  of  the  committee  was  lo  organize  ail  Tciiilorie* 
in  the  (iitutc  upon  the  principles  of  the  corupromisc  measures  of  1850, 
That  these  measutes  wete  intended  to  have  a  much  btoaikr  and  more 
enduring  ellect,  than  lu  merely  »il)tiKt  the  disputed  i[\ie«lio[i(i  ({n)wini; otii 
of  ll>e  acquisition  "f  Meniran  lerrilori-,  h\  frtstril'in^  <frtain  great  fun- 
dmnftilal priiuiftir!,v\i\c\\.ti\i\\c  ihry  adjmied  the  existing  ilifficultie*. 
would  prescribe  lules  of  action  in  all  future  lime,  when  new  Territorioi 
were  to  be  otganijEed  or  new  States  to  be  admitted  into  Ihe  Union." 
The  report  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Territories  of  \iy>  were  oi^anized  was,  that  the  slavery  question  should 
be  luobbed  ftom  the  halb  of  Congreis  and  the  political  arena,  and 
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referred  to  the  Tctritorics  and  Sutcs  who  were  immftdiately  interested 
in  the  que^ttion,  and  alune  responsible  for  its  existence  ;  and  concladcd, 
1>y  saying  "  that  the  bill  rc;>ortcd  by  the  coiiiinittee  [m>imsed  to  cany 
into  effect  these  princijilt*  in  the  frtdie  language  of  thr  tomfromiif 
mtasurtt  of   1850."  .  .  . 

During  i1ic  discussion  of  Ihif  measure  it  «ras  suggested  that  the  &h 
section  of  the  act  of  March  6,  iSzo,  commoaly  called  the  MissouK 
Coin  promise,  would  deprive  the  people  of  the  Territory,  ■x'tiit^  tkfy 
rfmiUHf.l  in  a  Trrritcrial  fonJilion  of  ijie  right  to  decide  the  slavery 
(pieslion,  iink-st  said  .Sth  ^t.iion  stiouhl  he  repealed.  In  order  to  obn- 
ate  this  olijectinti,  and  in  allow  the  people  the  privilege  of  comrolllng 
this  question,  whiU  llify  miuiintii  in  a  Territorial  eoHditiou,  the  said 
restriction  was  declared  inoperative  and  void,  by  an  ainendineni  which 
was  incorporated  into  the  bill,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  with  these 
words  ill  esplanatioii  of  the  object  of  the  repeal :  "  //  beins  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  oj  this  net,  nut  to  legislatr  slaxfry  into  any  Territory  ar  State, 
Hrr  t»  fX(/ui/e  it  tJiere/rom,  hut  to  len^Y  tiic  fvofile  thereof  ferftetty  fret  lo 
Jorm  and  regulate  their  itomestic  institutions  in  their  m-a  umy,  suhjrtt 
only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Vniled  States."  In  thi«  form,  and  with 
this  intent,  the  KansovNcbraik.i  Art  became  a  law,  by  the  approval  of 
the  President,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1854. 

This  bill  and  its  author  were  principally  assailed  upon  two  points. 
Finl,  that  it  was  not  ncce^ary  to  renew  slavery  agitation,  by  the  inlro- 
ilnction  of  the  measure ;  and  seconilly,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  repe.1l  of  the  Missouri  restriction. 

To  the  first  objection  it  tt^s  refi/iei/,  that  there  was  a  necessity  fur  the 
organisation  of  the  Teriiiory.  which  could  no  longer  be  denied  or  reiisicd. 
Thai  Mr.  Douglas,  as  early  as  the  session  of  1843,  had  introduced  a  bill 
lo  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  .  .  .  which  was  .  .  .  renewed 
.  .  .  each  ses*ion  of  Congress,  from  1S44  to  1S54,  a  period  often  years, 
and  while  he  h:>d  failed  10  secure  the  jMsuige  of  the  act.  in  consequence 
of  the  Mexican  war  intervening,  and  the  slavery  agitation  which  ensued, 
Hf  i-w  haJ  e^/teteti  lt>  it  n/i'n  the  ground  that  there  u-as  no  neeessity  /or 
iht  ftfaniiation  «f  At  Territory.  During  the  discgssions  upon  our  Ter- 
rltarlal  (|ues(ions  during  this  period,  Mr.  DoU);^  often  called  attention 
to  th«  CkrI  that  a  tine  of  policy  ha<l  been  adopted  many  yean  ago,  and 
wa*  bring  eiecuted  each  year,  which  was  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
grtiwlh  kind  devrkipmcnt  of  our  country.  It  h-id  originated  as  early  as 
the  Mtininbmilon  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  had  been  continued  by  Mr.  Adams 
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Gnwral  Jackson.  Mr.  Vnii  Horcn.  Himson.and  by  Tyler,  by  which  trea- 
ties had  bccu  made  hiiIi  the  Indiaiu  to  Ihc  cast  of  the  Mitsis&ippi  Rivcf) 
far  their  removal  to  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Sutes  west  of  the 
Jtismsippi  or  Minouri  Kn-ers,  with  piiranttes  in  uid  ireaties  ibat  the 
couniry  within  which  lliene  Inih;im  were  lucatetl  thould  never  be  em- 
braced within  any  Territory  or  Slate,  or  wibjciied  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
cither,  m>  long  as  grass  should  grow  and  water  should  nin.  These  Indian 
Kitlemeius.  thus  secured  by  treaty,  commenced  upon  the  northern  bor- 
der* of  Texas,  or  Red  River,  and  were  conltnucil  from  yejr  to  year  west- 
ward, until,  when  in  1844,  Mr.  l>ouglas  introduccil  his  first  Nebraska 
Bill,  they  ha<l  reached  the  Ncl)ra*ka  or  I'btte  River,  an<l  the  Sectetar)' 
of  War  was  then  engaged  in  the  very  act  of  rcinovni);  Indianit  from  Iowa, 
isd  settling  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte  River,  with  similar  gtiaran- 
lies  of  perpetuity,  by  which  the  road  to  Oregon  was  forever  to  be  closed. 
It  was  the  avowed  ob^t  of  this  Indi.in  policy  to  form  an  Indian  barrier 
on  the  western  boedereof  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  by  indi.tn  scttU-- 
ment^,  sciuretl  in  perpetuity  by  a  cofn|iact,  thai  the  while  settlements 
tboukl  ne*er  extend  westward  of  that  line.  This  policy  originated  inilie 
jnlouiy,  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  Sutes,  of  the  growiU  and  expansion 
et  the  MistriMtppi  Valley,  which  threatened  in  a  few  yeart  to  become  the 
controlling  jiower  of  the  nation.  Kven  Colonel  llenloii,  of  MisMTtiri,  who 
always  claimed  to  be  the  champion  of  the  Went,  m.nie  n  speech,  in  whirh 
be  erected  the  god  Terminus  upon  the  summii  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
being  eastward,  and  with  uplifted  hand,  saying  to  Civilifaiion  and  Chris- 
tianity, "  Thus  far  mayest  thou  go,  and  no  farther ! "  and  General  Cass, 
while  Secretary  of  War,  wai  zealon.t  in  the  execuli<m  of  ihiit  policy.  This 
restrictive  system  received  its  tir^t  check  in  1844,  by  the  introduciion 
of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which  was  sen-ed  on  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  its 
author,  on  the  day  of  its  inirnduction,  with  a  noiicc  that  Congress  was 
about  to  organize  the  Territory-,  an'I  then-fore  he  must  not  locate  any 
more  Indians  there.  In  conseiiiieuce  of  this  noti<~e,  the  Secretary  (by 
flourtesy)  xiisi>ende4l  his  o  pent  ion  i!  until  Congress  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  upon  the  bill ;  and  inasnirich  as  Congress  failerl  to  act 
that  session,  Mr.  Dooglis  renewed  hi*  bill  and  notice  to  the  Sccretarj* 
eich  year,  and  thtis  prevented  action  for  icn  year*,  and  until  he  could 
procure  action  on  the  bill.  In  the  mean  time  the  patsion  of  the  U'esiem 
people  for  nnigration  had  become  so  aroused,  that  they  could  be  no 
bn«;er  resrntined  ;  an*l  Colonel  Benton,  who  was  a  can<Iiilate  in  Missouri 
for  re-dcction  to  the  Senate  in  185  j  and  1S53,  so  far  yielded  to  the  popu- 
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kr  rlamor,  as  to  idvne  tbe  fir*-**.  «fao  had  MKafaled.  h  *  font  of 
firiccn  or  twcnijr  dwoHBd,  on  tibc  ■cMoa  botder  9f  iCsMiari.  cuTTiag 
th«ir  tmts  and  iragoas,  to  ivndc  Ac  TonlMXiBd  tifee  powcmkm.  ia 

dcfuacc  of  the  Indtao  ii)iCRoattebvii,aBdof  dwaMlnnqr  oftbe  Fed- 
eral Government,  which,  tf  execiHed,  maa  iaenaktf  hm  prccipiuud 
U)  IlKlian  war  with  all  those  tribei. 

When  Ihii  mtnement  on  ibe  part  o(  Colood  Bentoo  becraie  known  at 
Wuhington,  Ihc  Prcsi<lt:nt  of  the  fnitcH  Stales  dopMcbcd  the  Commie- 
tioncr  of  Indian  Ai&irs  to  ihe  scene  of  iiiHiiMiiM.  with  ofdert  to  the 
coiDRinrntin];  oflker  al  Fort  Leaveowotth  to  «5c  tbe  I'mtcd  States  irraj 
\n  retulinf  the  invasion,  if  he  oomld  not  aoeceed  ra  restnining  the  emi- 
imu  by  pcnoosion  and  retDoastrancei.  Tbe  ComBmiaoer  of  Indian 
AR-tin  micceeded  in  procuring  the  agreemeot  of  the  emigranu  that  they 
wnuld  encamp  on  the  western  bordcn  of  Minoari,  until  tbe  cod  of  the 
next  scHion  of  Congress,  in  order  to  see  if  Coogrea  would  no<  in  the 
mean  lime,  b)-  law,  open  the  country  to  emigntioo.  ^^'hen  Congrcs 
oaiembled  at  the  lesiion  of  iS53-'54,  in  view  of  thb  »uie  of  &c&,  Mr. 
Douglas  renewed  his  Nebraska  Act,  which  was  modified,  pending  dttcus- 
non,  by  dividing  into  two  Tcrrilorics,  and  became  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
Act.  From  ihfst  fa<h  \«iieiin  i/ritw y^ur  ffwn  C0nfl»si«n,tehflhfr  /kerf 
fuai  any  nfctsiity  /or  the  or^anaatioa  of  the  Territory  am<t  c/  C'»t!;rei- 
tiatiai  aftion  at  that  time. 

J.  Madixun  CutLH,  A  liritf  Trratht  afxm  C<^iirtitiau>nai and  Parlw  Qiuttieiu, 
i*wrf  lAt  tlittMy  ef  I'l-Jtlkal  f'artiAi.  as  I  matvit  it  ara^frvm  the  late 
SeHtit«r  Stephen  A.  U^xUtf,  of  lUinoit  <  New  Yoik,  D.  Appleioa  &  Co., 
■866},  84-91  Pi"""!- 
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or    KKPKK5U!«TATIVe  GEORGE   WASHINGTON    JULIAN   (1883) 

t'l'    <  111C  i>f  Ihc  IcAilcci  of  ihc  Frcc-Soi)  fit.nj,  anri  in  iSja  iu  caailiiUK  Eat 

^1  .  Wliin  a  iiioii.-  olcnuvc  ofganuntion  BKiiiut  tbe  aprcad  of  ilavecr 

In.  .11.'  ,  .^->:  Ic,  br  itn*  ]iwrtsini-ii(  in  llic  fouoilinj;  of  Ihe  RcpnMlCMi  partT.  Stnce 
|lll<  •iiilil  \t  Itkcn  ftum  hit  jV/<W/<-iVi<>i>i,  •.-■ulinn  i*  ncvnrury  In  «vr)jlin|{  il  M 
lulli'>il(r  ■<<  Kulirit  of  ilcUil.  — Bibliography:  Chanmni;  and  lUrt,  Omidf,  {  aoi. 

WIIF.N  I'lesWent  Pierce  was  inaugurated,  on  Ihc  fourth  of  March, 
iHHj,  Ihc  pride  and  power  of  the  Democratic  party  seemed  to 
tia  111  dtelf  (luod.  .  ■  .    In  his  annual  metaa^e,  in  December  lbUo«-ing, 
itlftt  lh*  Com|>romisc  measures  with  jgicat  emphasis,  and  declare*) 
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t}ut  the  rcpo&e  wiiw  h  ihey  hod  brought  io  the  country  shouM  receive 
no  !>hock  during  hi&  tcrtn  of  office  if  he  could  aveii  ic  .  .  .  In  the  bc> 
pnning  the  session  gave  promise  of  a  quiet  one,  but  on  the  twenty-third 
of  January'  the  precious  Te|Mise  of  the  country,  to  which  the  I'residcnt 
had  »o  lonngiy  re/eirnl  in  hi*  message,  was  nidely  shoclcc<i  by  ihc  prop- 
osiiion  of  Senator  Douglas  to  repeal  the  Mi>»niin  romiituniisr.  .  .  . 
The  whole  <iuestion  of  slavery  was  thus  reopened,  for  the  sncredneiis  of 
the  compact  of  iSio  and  the  wickedne^is  of  its  violation  depended 
largely  upon  the  character  of  slavery  itself,  and  our  coit&t itiilioii.il  rela- 
tion* lu  It. 

On  all  »ide*  the  situation  was  exLecdingly  crilital  and  pmiliar.  The 
Wtiigtt,  in  their  now  practically  disl>un<Ic'il  condition,  ivcte  free  to  act  as 
ihcy  saw  fit.  and  were  very  iorlignant  at  this  new  dc-monMraiion  in  the 
interest  of  tlavny,  while  they  were  yet  in  no  mtwd  to  countenance  any 
foriM  of  "  aboliliuniun."  Multitudes  of  Democrats  were  e(]ually  in<tig- 
nani,  and  were  quite  ready  to  join  hands  with  the  \\'hi|;s  in  branding 
sUvefv  Willi  the  Molation  of  its  plighted  faith,  Hinh  made  the  iia4:red- 
ikCH  of  the  bargain  of  1810  and  the  crime  of  its  violation  the  sole  basb 
uf  their  hostility.  .  .  . 

The  po«ilioQ  of  the  Free  Soilers  was  radically  dilTcrent.  They  oppoxedi 
slavery  upon  priiKiple,  and  irrespective  of  any  coinpaci  or  compromise. 
They  did  not  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Mis»otiri  compromise  ;  and 
although  they  rejoiced  at  the  [toptilar  condemnation  of  ilie  perfidy  which 
luil  rcjieatcd  it,  they  regnrdcii  it  ax  a  false  isMie.  It  w.is  an  instrument 
on  which  diDcreni  tunes  could  be  played.  To  restore  this  compromise 
woukl  prevent  the  s]>re3d  of  slavery  over  soil  that  was  free  :  but  it  would 
rc-aflirm  the  binding  obligation  of  a  compact  that  ^ould  never  have 
been  made,  and  from  whidi  we  were  now  offered  a  favorable  opimrtuDity 
of  deliverance.  .  .  . 

The  siituiton  was  complicated  by  two  other  political  elements.  One 
of  these  was  '['empcrancc,  which  now,  for  the  fin;  time,  had  become  a 
most  absorbing  political  Issue,  ■  .  . 

The  other  element  referred  to  made  its  appearance  in  the  closing 
months  of  1853,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Know- Nothing  jiarly.  It 
was  a  secret  oath-bound  political  order,  and  its  demand  was  the  pro- 
scripijon  of  Catholics  and  a  pmliaiion  of  twenty-one  years  fur  the  for- 
eigner as  a  (]ualif»cation  Ibr  the  right  of  suflVage.  Its  career  was  as 
reioarkable  as  it  wm  disgraceful.  ,  .  . 

Its  binh,  Mmiiltaneously  with  the  repeal  of  Ihc  Missouri  compromist^ 


was  not  an  arckleni,  »a  any  one  couM  *ec  who  bad  sttidieH  ihe  tactics 
of  the  slave- hoi  tiers.  It  was  a  well-timed  scheme  to  divide  the  people 
o(  ttie  free  Stuiei  upon  trillei  an<l  nidc  ixnm,  while  the  Sooth  rentained 
B  anil  in  defense  of  ii*  great  interest.  It  was  the  cunning  attempt  to 
balk  and  divert  the  indignation  aroused  by  the  rcpc.il  of  the  Mifoouri 
KSIriclion,  which  else  would  spend  its  force  upon  the  aj^^insiont  of 
riavery ;  for  l>y  tbu»  kindling  the  Prole^ant  je^louay  of  our  people 
BgainHt  the  Popi;,  An<l  enlixtinjc  them  in  a  crti.iade  n^niiiitt  the  foreigner, 
the  South  could  xll  the  more  Kiict-essfiilly  ptixh  forwanl  iis  srbcmcs.  .  .  . 
Such  were  the  elements  which  mingled  and  turn  mingled  in  the  politi- 
cal ferment  of  t.S54,  and  out  of  which  an  anti-slavi-ry  party  was  to  be 
evolved  capable  of  trying  conclvisions  with  the  pcrfccily  disciplined 
power  of  slavery.  The  problem  was  cuccedingly  diRicult,  and  could  not 
be  lolved  in  a  day.  The  neces!ia.fy  conditions  of  progretct  coiilil  not  Iw 
slighted,  ami  the  clement  of  lime  must  nerew:irily  1«;  a  large  one  in  the 
grand  movement  which  was  to  come.  The  dispersion  of  the  old  parliea 
was  one  thing,  but  the  organization  of  their  fragments  into  a  new  one  on 
*  jusl  basis  w.-is  qnitc  a  different  thing.  The  honor  of  taking  the  first 
step  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  parly  belongs  to  .Michigan, 
where  the  Whigs  and  Free  Soileni  met  in  State  convention  on  the  sixth 
of  July,  formed  a  complete  fii.siun  into  one  party,  and  adopted  the  name 
Republican.  This  anion  w.is  followed  soon  after  by  like  movements 
in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Vermont,  in  Indiana  a  State  "  fiision  " 
convention  was  hcM  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  which  adopted  a  platform, 
nominated  a  tickii, and  called  the  new  movement  the  "  People's  Party." 
The  platform,  liowever,  was  narrow  aud  e(|iiivotal,  and  the  ticket  nomi- 
nated had  be<n  agreed  on  the  day  liefore  by  Ihe  Know- Nothings,  in 
secret  conclave,  as  the  outside  world  afterward  learneil.  The  ticket  was 
elected,  but  it  was  done  by  combining  opposite  and  irreconcilable  ele- 
ments, and  was  not  only  barren  of  good  fruits  but  prolific  of  bad  ones, 
thntugh  il»  d  em  oral  idling  example  ;  for  the  same  dishonest  game  was  at- 
tcmpte<l  the  year  following,  aud  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the 
Democrats.  In  New  York  the  VVhig^  refused  to  di&h.'md,  and  the  at> 
tempt  to  form  a  new  party  failed.  The  same  was  true  of  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio.  The  latter  Stale,  however,  in  1855,  fell  into  the  Republican 
column,  and  nominaied  Mr,  Chase  for  (Sovcmor.  who  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  A  Republican  movement  was  attempted  this  year  in 
Mass.ichusclK,  where  conservative  Whiggery  and  Know-Nothingism 
blocked  the  way  of  progress,  as  they  did  also  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


[a  NoveiDbcr  of  ihe  f car  iSj^  the  Know-Nolhing  party  held  a  National 
CoDvcniion  in  Cincinnaii,  in  which  the  hand  of  §laveiy  was  clearly  re- 
Tcalcd,  and  the  "  Third  Degree,"  or  pro-slavery  obligation  of  the  order, 
ms  adopted  ;  and  it  vra  e&tiiiiated  tkat  »[  least  a  million  and  a  half  of 
nen  aftcrw:inl  tx>tiiiil  iheinselvei  liy  this  obliKaiion.  In  June  uf  tht'  fol- 
lowing year  another  National  Oinventinn  of  the  nnlcr  wai  hold  in  I'hila- 
ilelphia,  and  at  this  convention  the  party  was  fin.iUy  ditniptcd  on  the 
issue  of  slavery,  and  its  errand  of  mischief  henceforward  prosecuted  by 
fragtneDtary  and  irregular  methods;  but  even  ilie  Northern  wing  of  this 
Order  was  iint  rust  worthy  on  the  slavery  issue,  having  pro[K>scd,  as  a  con- 
dition of  union,  to  limit  itK  anli-^Iavery  demand  to  the  reitoratiou  of  the 
Mtswari  rextriclion  and  the  adn]i»Kion  of  Karutas  and  Nebraska  as  free 
SUtes. 

...  An  unprecedented  struggle  for  the  Speakership  began  with  the 
opening  of  the  'ITiiny. fourth  Congress,  and  lasted  till  the  second  day  oF 
February,  when  the  free  States  finally  achieved  tlieir  first  victory  in  ihc 
eteciion  of  Banks.  Northern  maiihiiod  at  last  was  at  a  piciiiitnu.  and 
ibi*  wax  brgely  lite  fruit  of  the  "  bonier  ruffian  "  nt  temp  tit  to  make  tCan> 
tas  a  slave  State,  which  had  stirred  the  blood  of  the  ]ieople  during  the 
year  1S55.  In  the  mcaiilime,  the  arbitrary  enrorccmcnt  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  still  further  contributed  to  the  growth  of  an  anti-slavery  opin- 
ion. The  famous  case  of  Anthony  Burns  in  Boston,  the  prosecution  of 
S.  M.  Booth  in  WisconMn,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State,  the  tmpriAonmeiit  of  Pasftniorc  Wiliianiiitm  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  outrageuu!<  mlinfis  of  Judge  Kane,  and  the  case  of  Maigaret  Gdroer 
in  Ohio,  all  pbyed  their  part  in  prejiaring  the  people  of  the  free  Slatea 
for  organised  polili<:al  lutifm  agninsl  tlie  aggrnsiotis  of  xiavery. 

Near  the  close  of  liie  year  iSS5,  the  chairmen  of  the  Republican  State 
Committees  of  Ohio,  Mass;ichu setts,  Fennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wis- 
eooun,  t&Hied  a  call  for  a  National  Republican  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Pittsbiii^,  on  tli«  aid  of  Fcbruaiy,  1856,  for  the  purjiosc  of  organizing  a 
National  Republican  parly,  anil  nuki  ng  provision  for  a  subsequent  con- 
vention to  nomimite  omdiilates  for  l•^e^ident  and  Vine  PrcsidenL  .  .  . 
it  was  quite  manifest  that  this  was  a  HrfablUan  tonveiitr<jn,  and  not  a 
mere  aggregation  of  Whigs,  Know-Nothings,  and  dixtalixtied  Dcmciciats. 
It  conUined  a  considerable  Know-Nothing  element,  but  it  made  no  at- 
tempt at  leadership.  .  .  .  The  convention  was  in  session  two  d.iys,  and 
was  singularly  harmouioux  throughuuC.  .  .  .  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
Bittee  on  oigaaintion,  [  had  the  honor  to  icpoii  the  plan  of  aciioa 
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tluoii(h  vMcli  ihe  oew  patty  look  life,  prarkliiig  tot  tbe  ■ppoiwincin 
of  a  NatMml  FKccniiire  CoounitiM,  the  holding  of  m  NatkNul  Codvcb- 
tkm  in  fhibilclf^b  on  the  i  jih  04*  Junr,  for  tlkc  noataatioa  of  caodi- 
daUa  for  Proideni  anil  Vkc  President,  and  the  oc^^anuabon  of  tbe  party 
In  cotiniics  itnd  di^Hcis  ihrmighoui  the  States. 

'Vbc  PhibilelphJa  convention  wia  vcty  Urge,  and  raarked  by  uo- 
txNinctcd  enihu!>ia&m.  The  ^pitit  uf  liberty  wjh  u)i,  anal  ude  iouct  for- 
{utten.  If  Knuw-NMlhiii](i!iin  vras  |>tc«ent,  it  pnulently  accepted  an  al- 
titude uf  mibunlinalioii.  The  platform  reanertcd  the  selferident  truths 
of  the  Declarntion  of  lnde|>en(lenrc,  and  denied  that  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Territory,  or  any  other  authority,  could  give  Ic-^al  existence  to 
•lavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States.  It  asserted  the  so\'erei);n 
jiowcr  of  Congress  our  the  Territories,  and  its  right  and  duty  to  pm- 
hil)it  it  therein.  Know-Nutliingisni  received  no  recognition,  and  tbe 
double- fa<:ed  iviue  of  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
d)iM)wned.  while  the  freedom  uf  Kansas  w.is  dealt  vfith  as  a  mere  inci- 
dent iif  ilic  I  (idflirl  Iwiwecn  lilJcrty  and  slavery.  On  this  broad  platform 
John  ('.  Frcniiinl  w:u  nominated  f»r  HtesUlent  un  the  fird  liallot,  and 
\Vm.  I..  Dayton  wa«  iinaninwuidy  nominated  for  Vice  I'leiiident.  .  .  . 

Geon:e  W.  Julian,  /iAtimf /ffC4ii/*tfioHt,  1840-1S71  (Chicago,  iS8^),  1^4-150 
fiaiiiiH.  (CopyriKliled :  primed  by  permission  of  llie  lioweD-Menill  Co., 
liidiAoapolix-) 


36.    Krcc-St)il  Emignition  to  Kansas  (1854-1855) 

BV   MHS.    SARA    TAVTAN    OOOLITTLE   ROBINSON 

Mn  Roliin»o"  ■«*  ^l"  *«•*  of  ChMta*  R»tii»«>n.  asent  (or  Ike  Kcw  Encland 
1  Kmfarant  Ahl  C'-wii^nr-  Ai  rivittikk  miik»  the  1-pcli*  comtilulion,  he  »*»  ih« 
liiAl  ohievit  '.'*  t*»cntiii»»t  of  »bf  -hort«  n*»n»"  and  pr.-»Uveir  p^ny.     H« 

IT  WIS  eti^leiu  Ihw  a  laijc  emigtatioo  woold  naturally  flow  into 
Kuisas  ftom  the  Nonh  and  FiSt ;  and,  to  enable  the  emipanl 
„,t.h  his  destiMiwi  «*«ly  »»d  cheaply,  an  association  was  formed, 
I  whS  «)u.pletevl  it.  «,«»««K«  i»  J-ly  C.S54}.  .  Tbe  purpose  of  tbi. 
1  wn^n  vom     ^^^^  ^  rt«Bwt««. «»"«»«  emignnts  to  settle 
Their  oljicti ««  »  ««*■"  e«paati  to  nKrtc  west- 
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want  in  Kuch  brgr  boclicf.  that  amngcmcnts  might  \k  inuitc  with  boat 
linn>  aiul  railroads  fur  tickets  at  inlucvd  ral» ;  to  erect  Mw-mills  tnd 
boarding- houses,  and  establish  schools  in  diiTcrent  localities,  that  the 
people  might  gather  around  them,  sod  not  be  obliged  10  wait  years  br 
the  Ueiwngs  sod  privileges  of  social  lifit,  as  most  eajly  settlers  in  ilie 
West  hxve  done.  Traiupbnted  into  the  viMeniea^,  lliey  hofied  to 
bring  to  ihein  the  civilization  and  the  conifurl*  of  their  old  homes. 

Mr.  K)i  Thayer,  of  Worcester.  Mn.ss.,  was  one  of  the  first  movers  in 
the  scheme.  To  some  suggestions  of  his  the  association  owed  its  birth. 
He,  with  A.  A.  Liwrencc  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  J.  .M.  K.  Wilbams,  of 
Cnmbfidgc,  Mass.,  acted  as  trustees  of  the  Stock  Company  formed  July 
24,  1854.  They  arc  all  gcmleincn  of  sterling  inlecrity  and  noble  pur- 
pote,  and  with  untiring  energy  have  devoted  their  lalwn  and  money  to 
the  cau*e  of  freedom.  .  .  . 

71k  Hfst  of  Atiguftt,  1854,  a  party  of  about  thirty  settlers,  chiefly 
from  New  KngUmt,  arrived  in  the  tcrrilory,  and  settled  at  Lawrence. 
Mr.  C  H.  Rtanscomb,  of  Boston,  on  .1  tour  tn  the  territory  a  few  weeks 
earlier  in  the  summer,  had  xclccteil  Ihi.i  spot  as  one  of  |ie(*uli,ir  luvcli* 
oess  for  a  town  ate.  A  part  of  them  pitrhed  ihcii  tents  upon  the  high 
hill  south-west  of  the  town  site,  snd  named  it  Mount  Uread.  after  the 
Mount  Oread  School  in  Worcester,  of  which  Mr.  Ttiaycr  was  founder 
and  proprietor. 

When  the  party  arrived,  one  man  cmly  occnpieil  the  town  site  with 
his  family.  Hut  inipTo%'ementt  were  jniKhased,  and  lie  abandoned  his 
claim  for  the  town.  Thit  parly  w.-u  met  with  insult  and  abuse  on  the 
Missouri  river,  and  on  their  way  into  the  territory.  After  they  arrived 
io  Lawrence,  Iwnds  of  these  Missourians  gathered  along  the  river 
bottoms,  and  wheres-cr  they  put  a  stake  they  made  a  preiende<l  claim. 
TTiejr  invaded  the  rocctingi  of  the  actual  settlers  in  the  neighlwrhood, 
and  attempted  to  control  them.  .Attempts  were  alio  made  to  frighten 
and  drive  them  from  the  territory  by  fomenting  disputes  about 
cUims,  and  other  quarreLi.  .  .  . 

.\bout  the  first  of  September,  the  second  New  ICngl.ind  party  arrived 
and  settled  at  l.a«Tcnce.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  New  l-^ngland 
aeiileraent  was  to  be  made  at  Lawrence,  es'cry  means  was  resorted  to^ 
Io  break  it  up. 

.  .  .  The  peo|)t«  however  proceeded  with  their  improvements,  erect- 
t%aeaw-mill,  t>oard)ng-houses,  and  itoren.  .  .  . 

He  week  came  and  went.  .  .  .     For  some  reason,  the  people  of 
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Hbsonri,  although  uigemly   called  upon,  did  not  respond,  and   iIk 
bdligcretit  |urti«  cooctudcd  to  postpoite  sity  warlike  action.  .  .  . 

The  tiuiUtings  erected  ia  Lawrence  were  of  most  primitive  style,  of 
pole  and  tbaich.  Mo&t  of  the  people  for  nome  wtwkii  boarded  in  com- 
tnoD,MKl,  in  mch  a  dwetlini;,  itecping  npon  the  ground  on  Imfiak)  rubes 
and  blankets.  .  .  . 

The  lint  lUnsK  pany  of  ihe  season  lcl\  Boston.  March  13,  1855, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  C.  Robtosoti.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred 
in  the  [KUty,  mrD,  women  and  children.  We  reachnl  Kaaas  city 
March  14.  .  .  . 

[Match]  i;A.  —  Another  boot  came  in  with  xaolhcr  |>arty  of  Kansas 
puscngcn.  .  .  .  My  basbwM)  made  an  airangciucnt  to  atrumpnny  a 
portion  ot  an  Mknr-traveOers  into  the  ciMtury.  to  look  for  a  pleasant 
loration  foe  a  new  smlnnent.  .  .  . 

[April}  tjHi.  —  We  Icvre  for  iJwrence  this  nMraing.  ... 

[iS.J  .  .  .  .UthOBchdKfint  wort  done  i^on  the  banc  was  npoa  the 
Fritby  tpefore,  after  ukiag  safftt  Aomu  tOcct,  wc  pfeCened  gorag  to 
it  to  awn)fiag  ehewhew.  Ooe  room  w»  ctapfaoankd  widiia  a  fool 
of  the  chamber-floor,  loose  boards  were  bk)  over  ifce  joisB  above  to 
keep  out  the  rains  or  falln^  dews.  Tbe  wiadows  wwe  alio  sinnlariy 
protected  upon  each  side.  wWe  u  the  foot  dw  ^ib  was  «et  Tliere 
were  maiiresxs  laid  upon  the  faor  taAwfom  Ac  biMgji.,  wfaOe  wpoa 
the  tabic  a  candle  was  t«imn«.  .  -  .  .\h«M«  fcad  aln  bees  pnwided, 
and  a  brimming  pail  of  coU  waiet.  Stamf^  m  in  who  ms  Om 
comfort :    ^r  mA^  a  hiftfc-**^  it  Ae  doot-wajr, 
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feet  in  length,  and  two  rhIc  tables,  make  up  the  furniture.  The  cook- 
ing is  tlone  out  of  'loon,  after  ramp  fAihicm.  The  children  have  been 
my  ill,  and  the  liitlc  one  now  toKics  restlcMly  in  ibi  fevered  drc.ims. . . . 

>4M.  —  The  limbcTS  are  drawn  for  the  kitchen.  .  .  . 

The  roads  for  many  days  have  been  full  of  wagons  —  white-covered, 
etnigrant  waj^na.  We  canitot  look  out  of  Ihe  wiodows  without  teeing 
a  nrnnber,  either  upon  the  roail  throufth  the  prairie  ciXi  of  uk,  which 
coRicx  in  Irom  Kansas  citjr,  where  niotit  emigraittN  leave  ihc  boats  and 
buy  wagons  and  provitions  for  the  juuniry,  or,  going  on  ihc  hill  we«i, 
on  their  wny  to  Topcka.  or  other  settlements  above. 

The  prairie,  100,  b  ali\-e  with  people,  coming  and  going.  Some  are 
upon  Itonelxic):,  and  others  in  carriages  of  eastern  manufacture  ;  while 
the  bu»y  teanu.  carrying  stone  fur  the  hotel  nml  other  liuge  buil<Iing«, 
giv«  to  the  whole  town  an  appearame  of  unprecedented  thrift  which 
tcttdcrs  the  n.ime  of  V.inkec  Tnwn,  bestowed  u|»on  it  by  the  border 
friends,  richly  merited.  At  night  we  see  the  camp-fires  all  about  us, 
on  the  prainca  and  in  the  ravines.  The  appearance  of  the  men,  pre- 
furing  their  e^-ening  meil,  is  singiibrly  gTOie«qiie  ;ind  gyp^-like.  .  .  . 

[June  ■!-]  Large  stone  buildings,  whirh  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  pbce,  are  &sl  being  erected,  while  buildings  of  humble  pretensions, 
of  wood  and  stone,  arc  springing  up  with  a  tapidity  aliuoiit  e(|ualling 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Aladdin.  We  can  count  already  fifty  dwellings 
erected  since  we  came ;  and  the  little  city  uf  le«  than  a  year's  exist- 
ence will,  in  intelligence,  refinement,  and  moral  worth,  compare  most 
favorably  with  many  New  ^>lgland  towns  of  six  limes  its  number  of 
inhabiunts.  .  .  . 

[.\(igt»l]  i8ri.— The  quiet  citizens  of  Lawrence  are  coTitinu.-illy 
annoyed  by  ibc  street  broils  in  our  midst.  .  .  .  Ilic  border  jiapers  arc 
lull  of  threats  against  Ihc  Vankees.  An  extract  from  tlie  Lratfitworth 
HeraU  K  a  s;imi>le  of  all :  "  Dr.  Kobinstin  i>i  wile  .agent  for  the  under- 
ground railro.-id  leading  out  of  Western  Missouri,  and  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  fugitive  'ni^en.'  Elis  ofHce  is  in  Lawrence,  K.T.  Give  him 
a  can."  .  .  . 

[September]  4/A. —  Emigration  again  begins  to  pour  into  the  terri- 
toiy.  During  the  last  two  munih.s  there  has  been  little  iti  this  jiart  of 
the  country.  Cholera  has  raged  on  the  river,  and  Nunimer  heats  have 
been  loo  great  for  .iny  comfort  in  tr.ivclling ;  but  now  the  prairies  ate 
again  dotted  with  white-covered  wagons  of  the  western  emigrant.  They 
come  brii^iiii;  ocrything  with  them  In  their  wagons,  thcit  furniture. 


''*•■  ""^  «*».  «  driren  with  ibc 
"*_*  oatKie  fcoow  ;  naxiy  of  them 
"■**»  t*""^  ibe  (Op.  They  often 
maata  to  Aen  little  how  &r.  »  that 
'  ^'^-  ""«»  »*>er  b«il''  a  c*l>in.  aod, 
'  fce™"e  the  strength  tuul  sinew  of  the 
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diatufb  as  bat  bttlc.  .  .  . 

About  this  lime  the  people  of  Ltwrcuce  eueml  into  a  «lf  defensive 
organintion.  ITic  «reet  broik  and  ootiages  were  becoming  so  frequent 
their  lives  were  to  daily  pehL  .\s  sooQ  as  the  oi^gaiuzatkm  wu  com- 
(Jelc,  nnd  their  badges  gave  e*-idence  of  a  jecrel  society,  the  outn^es 
ceased.  .  .  ■ 

[November  18.]  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sickncsB  in  the 
country'  ihb  f:dl,  —  slow  fever  and  chills.  They  prevail  tnostly  id  the 
Igw  )cn»»>ds  near  the  rivers.  We  hear  from  some  >etilcineiits,cspecully 
fTx>ui  thoM  sotidi  on  the  Neosho,  that  skkoess  has  laid  ua  heavy  hmS 
on  the  OToagest,  and  scarcely  any  have  escaped  the  paralyxi^  Uow. 
So  bi  «>  **  <**>  learn,  expoioires,  either  necesury  or  uoavoidaUe,  ba*c 
bcwthecaiBM. 

<San  T-  U  Rabww.  Ksmtat ;  Hi  Meriarniut  Exterior  Itfi  (hoMam,tK~, 
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Ftce<iom  It  the  noblest  pay 
For  Ihc  irue  ninn's  toil. 

Ho !  brothert  I  come,  brolhcrs  1 
Hapten  alt  with  mc, 

We'll  bing  upon  iIr-  K^nus  plains 
A  song  of  Liberty  ! 

Fath«r,  htule  !  o'er  the  waste 

I.iu  u  pleasant  land, 
There  your  fire-*icle  a  liar  Mones 

Fixctt  in  truth  ihall  Hand. 
There  your  sods,  brave  and  good, 

Shall  lo  freemen  grow, 
Clad  in  triple  mail  of  Kight, 

Wrong  to  overthrow. 
Ho  I  broibcrii !  come,  brothers  I 

H(t»tcn  all  with  me. 
We'll  sing  upon  the  Kan^asi  plains 

A  Mjnjj  of  1  jbeny. 

Mother,  come  1  here's  a  hoioe 

In  the  w.niting  West, 
filing  the  seeds  of  love  and  peace 

You  who  sow  them  best. 
Faithful  hearts,  holy  prayers. 

Keep  from  taint  the  air. 
Soil  a  mother's  tears  have  wet, 

(ioldcn  crops  shall  brat. 
Come,  mother !  fond  mother, 

List !  we  call  to  thee. 
Well  ung  upon  the  Kaiuas  plains, 

A  song  of  Liberty. 

Brother  brave,  stem  the  wave  1 
Firm  the  prairies  tread  I 

Up  the   dark   Missouri   flood 
Be  youi  canvas  spread. 

Sister  true,  join  u.t  too 

^Vhcrc  the  Kansas  (lorn. 
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I.cl  the  Northern  lily  bloom 

With  the  Souihcm  rose. 
Brave  brother,  true  sisicr. 

List !  wf  call  to  ihce, 
We'll  sing  ufinn  tht;  Kaiuuu  plaint, 

A  song  of  I,il»erly. 

One  and  all,  hear  our  call 

Rchi)  thnjugh  the  land  ! 
Aid  us  with  Ihe  willini;  heart 

And  the  strong  right  hnnd  I 
Feed  the  spark,  the  pLlgrims  struck 

On  old  Plyniomh  Rock  ! 
To  ihe  waidi-fires  of  the  free 

Millions  glad  shall  llo<rk. 
Ho  1  brothers  !  come,  brothers  ! 

Hasten  all  with  me, 
We'll  sing  upon  Ihc  Kansas  plains, 

A  song  of  l.iltcrty. 

Lucy  Larcom,  Call  lt<  Kansas  (pulilishcd  in  oac  sheet  by  the  New  England 
£tnigniDt  Aid  Company,  [Uosloti,  1H55]). 


38.    Pro-Slavery  Emigration  to  Kansas  (1855) 

BY  COLONEL   JOHN  SCOTT 

Scott  wai  a  promiacni  ciiiien  o(  Si  Jowph,  Miuouri.  and  >  milltiii  officer.  He 
went  \o  Kaiuu  Un  the  cicciioni  of  Iwih  Novc^inbcr,  1S54.  anil  March,  1S55.  ami  |irc- 
tiunably  voleil  i[  Ixjtli.  allhuuijli  hattlliiji  the  ijlYii'ir  i>(  cily  stiorncjr  in  St.  Juixpli  M  Ihe 
liiue.  In  ihc  laimKt  rictimii  he  wu  •.'htiiun  judj^  of  cleotiun  by  llie  crowl  propnl 
at  ihr  pulU:  and  he  contidcrcd  hinuelf  qualiiWd  la  accept,  bc»iue  the  nishl  befaie 
be  hut  cusOlSciI  boirii  at  tile  *clllemcnt  for  a  month.  —  lilbliography  uTn  N0L36 
above. 

I  WAS  present  at  the  election  of  March  30,  1855,  in  Burr  0.ik  pre- 
cinct in  the  14th  district,  iii  this  Territory.  I  saw  many  MisHotirians 
there.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  alxiut  the  settlement  of 
Kansa*,  and  the  interference  of  eastern  jietiplc  in  the  xcltlemcnt  of  that 
Territory,  since  the  |iussage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill.  It  was  but 
a  short  time  after  the  passage  of  that  act  that  wc  leatned  ihroufh  tl 
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pxpert  about  ihe  formmg  of  n  locieiy  in  the  east  for  the  purpose  or  pro- 
tnoiing  the  tctilcnienl  of  KJns»  Territory,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
a  free  Stale.  Missnuri,  being  a  tijire  State,  -inil  beliei-ing  th.it  an  c^ort 
of  tlut  kind,  if  successful,  wouM  injure  her  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  uf 
their  slave  property,  were  indignant,  and  became  delcTmincil  to  use  ail 
means  in  thcii  power  to  counteract  tlie  efforts  of  casiem  people  upon 
that  sabject. 

The}'  were  excited  upon  that  subject,  and  have  been  so  ever  since. 
This  nimor  and  excitenMnt  exiendvi)  all  over  the  State,  and  more  par- 
ticubrly  in  the  botders.  The  general  rumor  was  ihal  ihis  eastern  society 
was  for  no  other  purpose  than  making  Kansas  a  free  Slate.  One  great 
reason  why  we  believed  that  was  the  only  object  of  the  society  wa.-!,  that 
we  heard  of  and  saw  no  elTorls  to  settle  Nebraska  or  the  other  Territo* 
ries  with  free  State  men.  The  people  of  the  south  have  always  thuiighl 
they  have  always  been  interfered  with  by  the  north,  and  the  people 
of  Missouri  considcrnl  this  the  most  open  and  lioJd  movement  the 
DOrthem  and  eastern  societies  e^er  made.  1  am  perfectly  Siitisfied,  and 
I  have  heard  hundreds  of  MissourianH  lament  that  sncli  3  coune  had 
been  punucd  by  the  north,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  would 
have  been  no  CKcilcnicnt  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  except  for  the 
extraordinary  movement  made  by  the  nonh  and  east  for  the  piirpiwe 
of  making  Kansas  a  free  Slate.  Most  of  the  slaves  of  Ihe  State  of  Mis- 
soori  are  in  the  western  border  counties,  or  the  hemp  growing  portion 
of  Missouri.  The  people  of  Missouri  n-ere  a  gooil  deal  excited  just 
before  the  March  clcrtion,  because  it  h:i<l  been  so  long  |x>stponed,  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  it  was  postponed  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  eastern  cmigranis  to  arrive  here,  that  they  might  control  the  clcc- 
tiofts.  K>-eryl>od)-  thai  I  heard  speak  of  it  expressed  that  l>elief,  Imth 
in  and  out  of  the  Territory,  The  same  rumors  were  in  the  Territory  as 
in  Missouri.  Immexliately  jireceding  that  election,  .ind  e^'en  l)efore  the 
opening  of  navigation,  wc  had  rumors  that  hundreds  of  ewtcm  people 
were  in  St,  Louis,  waiting  for  the  n.irigation  of  the  river  to  be  opened, 
that  they  might  gel  up  to  the  Territory  in  time  for  the  election,  and  ihe 
truth  of  these  rumors  was  established  by  the  accounts  steamboat  officers 
aAerwards  brought  up  of  the  cmigranls  they  had  landed  at  different 
places  in  and  near  the  Territory,  who  had  no  families  and  very  little 
property,  except  little  oil  cloth  carpet  sack*.  Fur  some  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  election  the  nimor  wxs  prevalent  that  a  good  many 
eastern  people  were  being  sent  here  to  be  at  the  elections,  and  then 
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wcfc  going  back.  Th<TC  was  a  general  expression  of  opinion  thai  the 
pcojile  of  MUsouri  should  turn  out  and  come  lo  the  Territory,  and 
prevent  this  illfKal  voiing  by  force,  if  nct-essary.  We  refjanled  this  as 
invaMon  of  the  northern  iieojile  of  a  Terriiory  which  was  conti^oiis  lo 
Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  institutions  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  objects  of  the  Kansas -Nebraska  bill. 

I  do  not  recollect  as  I  ever  heard  any  Missouriana  advocate  the  policy 
of  Missourians  going  over  to  that  election  and  voting,  in  the  ahsence 
of  this  eastern  emigration  about  the  time  of  the  cleiriion,  except,  per- 
haps. General  Siringfellow,  who  ndvocalcd  the  doctrine  (hat  the  Mis- 
sourians  had  the  right  lo  go  there  any  time  to  vole,  and,  perhaps,  urged 
them  lo  come  for  that  purpose.  It  was  determined  by  the  Missourians 
that  if  the  eastern  emigrants  were  allowed  to  vote,  we  would  vote  also, 
or  we  would  destroy  the  poll  books  and  break  up  the  clcciiona ;  aiul  the 
determination  is,  tliat  eastern  people  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
and  control  the  domc^lJL'  institutions  of  Kansas,  if  the  Union  k  diswlvcd 
in  preventing  il,  though  wc  arc  willing  that  ail  honest,  wcU-mcaning  set- 
tler); shall  come  and  be  sdmiilcd  lo  all  the  equality  of  the  other  citizen*. 

[  went  to  the  Burr  Oak  precinct  with  a  company  of  other  Missonriann, 
with  no  arm«  tnyt-elf,  and  [  saw  one  gun  iti  the  parly,  and  a  few  pistols 
and  side  arms.  The  determination  of  the  people  of  MisKoiiri  was  to 
interfere  with  no  one  except  this  boat  load  of  eastern  emigrants  which 
was  expected  at  that  precinct,  and  if  they  arrived  we  determined,  if 
strong  enough,  to  march  them  back,  to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue's  March, 
to  the  river,  and  make  them  get  on  the  boat  they  got  off.  If  we  were 
not  strong  enough  anil  they  were  allowed  to  vote,  we  were  determined 
to  vote  too.  ...  1  did  not  xee  the  slightest  elTort  made  on  the  joth 
of  March  to  interfere  with  the  voters  of  the  district,  and  there  was  no 
disturfiance  in  regard  to  the  election.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  the  Mtssourians  would  ever  have  got  excited  about 
Kansa-s  but  for  the  rumors  concerning  eastern  emigrants.  The  [most] 
extra ordinarj-  elTorU  made  by  the  eastern  people,  except  these  emigrinl 
aid  societies,  that  I  have  heant  of,  is  the  ncwipa|>er  reports  of  men,  rifles, 
and  means  being  sent  out  here,  as  they  say,  to  defend  themselves,  but, 
as  we  think,  to  control  the  elections  here.  If  the  Missouri  compromise 
had  not  been  repealed  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  I  think  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory would  have  been  made  a  slave  State,  as  most  of  the  prominent 
men  of  MrMouri  considerc<l  that  compromise  repe.iled  since  1S50,  and 
1  have  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  in  regard  tu  Kansas  then  would  have 
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been  t1i«  tame  »  now.  The  arowcd  object  of  making  a  free  Stale  by 
penoni  living  Temote  rrom  the  Territory,  an<l  having  no  interesl  in  it, 
and  the  raiting  of  money  and  tneani  fur  that  purpoie,  \x  the  obnoxious 
feslure  of  lhe«c  emigrant  aid  wxrictto:!,  though  there  is  nothing  illegal 
in  thai ;  but  n  U  an  exlnonlinary  intetfeicnrc  in  a  r«tnn|i;  region  of  the 
country.  I  thinic  ii  in  a  new  thing  for  free  Staler  to  get  ui>  societies  to 
make  free  Stales  out  of  Territories. 

The  tint  extraordinary  effort  that  the  Missourians  made  to  meet  the 
action  of  ibrte  emigrant  aid  tocictiet,  was  in  the  fall  of  1S54,  or  the 
earty  p:irt  of  the  winter,  to  form  wicietiei  in  Kansas  and  MisMuri,  in 
which  each  metnl»er  pleitgcd  himself  to  use  all  hntiorable  and  legal 
means  to  nuke  Kmui;  a  slave  State.  I  cannot  s|ie3k  of  Init  three 
coonttcs,  but  1  have  heard  that,  in  three  counties  there,  societies  existed. 
In  our  county  I  knew  one  society  existed ;  it  was  a  secret  society.  I  do 
not  know  that  the«  Mcielics  arc  now  in  operation  ;  I  attended  one  up 
to  the  joih  March,  1S55,  and  then  stopped  attending  tlicin,  and  do  not 
know  aliout  ihein  since. 

I  think,  pcrhapf.  through  the  inlluence  of  Ibe  roeiiiber^  of  these  soci- 
eties persons  were  induced  to  come  over  here  to  the  election,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  who  did  come  were  members  of  this  society.  The  objects 
attempicil  to  lie  alTccted  by  ihi^  society,  wai  to  hunt  up  and  induce  pro- 
sLivcfj-  mm  to  come  to  this  Territory  and  become  acuiid  settlew.  I 
never  hc.ird  of  any  fund  ;  t  deemed  the  swicty  wurthy,  untler  the  cir- 
CQtnstanccs  of  the  existing  of  the  aiil  societies  in  the  ci-tt.  ...  ]  con- 
sider il  an  unworthy  object  for  pcrw)ns  who  derive  no  pecuniary  benefit 
from  it,  to  undertake  to  make  Kansas  a  free  Slate,  and  thus  injure  Mis- 
souri. 

But  since  the  .^oth  of  March,  1S55,  I  think  that  society  has  been 
superseded  by  another  society,  whi(rh  has  a  fimd  fur  the  piirpoxe,  of 
sending  pro-slavery  emigration  to  [his  Territory,  and  is  regularly  organ 
itcii  for  that  purpose.  The  fund  is  used  in  aiding  emigrants,  by  loaning 
ihem  money  to  get  into  the  Territory,  in  providing  claims,  and  enter- 
ing ihe  land.  It  is  a  self-defensive  organisation,  intended  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  political  institutions  of  the  Territory,  as  far  as  slavery 
IS  concerned. 

So  fiw  as  r  know  .-uiything  of  the  society,  the  nie.ins  of  tUe  society  ia 

not  to  build  up  railU  and  hotrU.  but  to  aid  individual  settlers  in  their 

claims,  and  to  do  with  the  funds  nf  the  society  for  them  what  they  indi- 

vidualy  would  do  with  their  own  money  for  themselves,     1  think  these 
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coovenuiom  have  twcn  fbtrac<I  pcctty  eitetun-dr  onr  Mtsaoon,  and 
I  lUnk  pereotik  have  been  telecicd  in  Mtisoan  lo  go  to  other  Muthern 
Statei  ami  Iniitd  up  similar  sodeiin  theie,  but  to  what  uicm  that  has 
been  done  1  <lo  not  know.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  I  woold  have  suggested  to  any  cae  ia  Missouri  the 
ferming  of  »ocicties  in  Missouri  but  for  these  eastern  societies,  and  ifaey 
were  formed  Im)  iu  a  raeam  of  self-defence  and  to  counteract  the  effect 
(if  lh'»c  eastern  twKietiet,  and  1  think  it  is  the  gCTKrai  cxprcutun,  and 
1  kiww  it  in  the  ardent  hope  of  every  nun  in  Missmiri  that  I  hat-e  heard 
cipfeu  himself,  that  if  the  nonh  would  cease  operating  bjr  these  socie- 
ties, Miuciuri  would  also  cease  to  use  those  she  has  established. 

All  that  Mittmurians  asked  was  that  the  principles  of  the  Kansas- 
Ncbraiku  act  should  be  carried  out.  and  the  actual  settler;  of  the  Terri- 
tory allowed  to  nuuiage  their  own  domestic  institutions  for  ihcra^lves. 

//imif  /fffior/s,  34  Cong.,  i  tos.  (Waxhingtvn,  t8j6),  II,  No-  WO,  pp.  Sm- 
V97  patiim. 


39.    Civil  War  in  Kansas  (1855-1856) 

UV   THOMAS   II.   GLADSTONE 

nisiUtniiF,  I  hinnnin  of  WillUm  E.  (•iKiMrmi'i  wbh  sn  EnijlighRian  whn  cuiie  lo 
the  tjnltfrl  St»ic»  B»  an  orrlinafy  iTivcllvt  ami  after  >  lour  through  the  Sourh  iinreil 
ill  K111U1  M  a  <rlli(Al  period,  lib  cipcricncc  was  lo  a  Urge  ctct^ce  fruni  Ihv  pro- 
■liviiy  ii<)i'i  and  liu  aivi'iiiil,  l>nl  putillihcil  in  the  \opi\uo  Timti.  ii  jitrhapa  the 
muit  iini>arliat  tiintriii|iii>u7  tiartBllft  IhM  wc  liavc. —  Uibliu)ir>|ili]r  as  la  No.  36 
aluiic 

THK  autumn  of  1854  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  first  log-huis  of 
l^wiencc  by  a  few'  families  of  New  England  settlers.  During  the 
year  185$  it*  popiiUlion  imrenscd  mpidly,  chiefly  by  the  arrival  of 
nnigranls  from  ihc  Xorlhern  Slater.  Iln  lo^-hut  exiKlciii:e  g.ivc  way  to 
•  more  advam.  eil  sia^ir,  in  whult  buildings  of  brick  and  ntonc  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  "  Yankee  town  "  early  began 
10  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  abettors  of  slavery.  Viewed  as  the  strong- 
hold of  tlie  Free-state  patir,  it  was  made  the  point  of  attack  during;  wlui 
W3LS  cjIW  "  ilic  Wakaiuia  war "  in  the  winter  of  1855.  Before  the  tei- 
miiution  of  this  ilx  (irM  ucf^r,  the  necestiiy  t>(  Mine  means  of  defence 
bdi^  manifest,  the  inhabitunu  of  {.awreme  gnoceoled  lo  fortify  their 
lowQ  by  the  erection  of  four  or  five  ciniil.ir  earthworks,  thrown  up  about 
men  feet  in  bcig;hl,  and  incasurinji;  a  hundred  feel  in  dinmeier.    lliesc 
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coonn-icd  wiih  lon{!  lines  or  cnrthwoik  enlTcnchments,  rifle-i»ts, 
aod  other  means  of  fortificalion.     WhiUl  these  engineering  operations 
being  carried  on,  the  men  might  have  been  seen,  day  and  night, 

ly  vorking  in  tl>c  trenches,  in  ha§le  to  coinplclc  ihc  defence  of  their  West- 
eni  Sebutopol.  The  inhabitaiitH  vrerc  al.su  pbced  under  arinx,  fonned 
into  compoiDie*,  with  their  ropective  cominandert,  under  the  generalship 
of  Robinson  and  1.3nc,  had  their  daily  drill,  motmtcd  guard  day  and 

.night  upon  the  forts,  and  sent  out  at  night  a  horse-patrol  lo  watch  the 

^Duter  posts,  and  gite  warning  of  approaching  dandier. 

The  incification  which  followcil  the  Wakaruna  campaign  in  December, 
1S55,  allbnJec)  onlir  a  temporary  lull.  Although  war.had  ceased,  ihe 
people  did  not  cease  to  carry  arm«,  and  used  ihcm,  when  occasion 
oJicrcd,  vrilh  fatal  eflecU  The  Missnunans  did  not  conceal  that  they 
were  organizing  another  invasion,  which  should  elTcctually  "wipe  out 
Liwrence,"  and  win  Kansas  for  slavery,  "  though  ihcy  should  wade  to 
the  Icneef  in  blood  to  obtain  it."     The  Southern  stales  were  being 

^a|>pealed  to  fu  and  wide,  to  aid  by  men  and  money  in  the  extirpation 
of  every  Norlhcm  settler.  .  .  . 
Tl>e  month  of  May  arrived,  and  the  state  of  panics  continued  as 

.  before.     The  |>ro-slaver)',  or,  as  it  was  commonly  termed,  the  border- 

'  jnffian  army,  had,  however,  gained  strength  by  Urk{f  remfortremenis 
from  the  Stales.  Colonel  Ituford  w-ts  ilicre  with  his  rictcrmincil  bands 
from  Alabama,  Colonel  Titus  from  Motida.  Colonel  ^^*ilkcs  and  othcni 
with  companies  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  all  of  whom  had 
iworn  to  fifihi  ibc  battles  of  the  South  in  Kansas.     The  President,  too, 

'Uirough  his  Secretary- at -\\''ar.  had  placed  the  federal  tnxips  at  the  com- 
maiMlofGovemor  Shannon,  and  the  Chief  Justice  Lecomptehail  declared, 
in  a  notable  charge  to  a  graml  jury,  that  all  who  resisted  the  laws 
made  by  the  fraudulently  elected  I^islature  were  to  be  found  guilty  of 
high  treason.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile.  Sheriff  Jones  rode  about  the  country  with  a  "  posse  "  of 
United  States  troops,  arrcsiiug  whomsoever  he  pleased  ;  the  grand  jury 
dcclarc<l  the  Free-stale  Hotel  ^md  the  offices  of  the  Herald  d/  Freahm 
I  Kansas  Frtf-SlaU  ncws]i;tpcrs  in  l^iwrence  to  be  nuisances,  and  as 
such  lo  be  removed  ;  Governor  Robinson  an<l  several  other  men  of 
inftuence  in  the  Free-stale  cause  were  severalty  sctxed  and  hel<l  as  pris- 
oners ;  Kree-state  men  were  daily  Tnulestcd  in  the  highway,  some  robl>ed, 
and  others  killed  ;  and  a  constantly  incre.ising  army  was  encamping  right 
and  left  of  Lawrence,  prruing  daily  mure  closely  arotind  it,  and  openly 
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dect&ring  ihat  iheir  intention  was  to  "  wipe  out  the  trailoroms  city,  and 
not  to  leave  itn  alwlitionisl  alire  in  the  teniiory."  .  .  . 

At  length  the  day  approached  when  Lawrence  waa  (o  fall.  On  the 
night  previous  to  Majr  iisl.  could  any  one  have  taken  a  siirv-ey  of  the 
cooniry  around,  be  would  have  seen  the  old  encampment  at  Franklin, 
four  miles  to  the  louiheai't  of  lawrence,  which  was  occupied  during  the 
Wakarusa  war,  again  liriftlling  with  the  arms  of  Colonel  Buford's  com- 
panies, brought  from  the  Slates.  This  fbruicd  the  lower  division  of  the 
invading  anny.  On  iht  west  of  Lawrence,  ai  twelve  miles  distance,  he 
wottUI  have  neta  another  encampment  in  the  neigh lioiirhood  of  Lecomp- 
ton,  occupied  by  the  force*  under  Colonel  Titii*  and  Colonel  Wilkes. 
These  were  rcinforf^ed  by  General  Aichison.  with  his  Platte  County 
Rifles  and  two  pieces  of  artillery;  by  Captain  Dunn,  liiMcling  the 
Kickapdo  Rangers ;  by  the  Doniphan  Tigers,  and  anoiher  company 
under  (Icnerat  Clark,  as  well  as  by  General  Siringfellow,  with  his  brother, 
the  doctor,  who  had  left  for  a  lime  hJs  editorship  to  take  a  military 
command,  and  other  lenders,  who  brought  up  alt  the  l.iwless  rabble  of 
the  border- towns,  to  aid  in  the  attack.  'I'hcse  on  the  west  of  I^wrcncc 
formed  the  upjier  <!ivisiou.  A  large  proportion  were  cavalry.  The  gen- 
eral control  of  the  troops  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Marshal, 
Donaldson,  the  whole  body,  of  some  six  or  eight  hundred  armed  men, 
being  reganled  as  a  pmsf  ^ntnilalus  to  aid  this  officer  in  the  execution 
of  his  ditties.  .  .  . 

During  the  forenoon  Fain,  the  Deputy- Marsha],  entered  Ijwrcncc 
with  K>mc  nssisianis,  to  make  arrests  of  its  citizens.  He  failed,  however, 
in  provoking  the  resistance  dwired,  on  which  to  found  a  pretext  for 
ntlncktng  the  city  ;  for  the  citiicns  permilicd  the  arrests  to  be  made,  and 
responded  to  his  demand  for  a  "  posse  "  to  aid  him.  .  .  , 

The  Uniieil  Sutrs  Marshal  had  now,  he  stated,  no  more  need  of  the 
ironii*  ;  Init.  at  Sheriff  Jones  hail  wme  processes  to  serve  in  l^wrence, 
lip  would  liailil  them  over  to  him  as  3./^ttr  <omtlalits. 

Acemrllngly,  in  the  afternoon,  Jones  rode  into  I^wrcnce  at  the  head 
iif  iwiinty  or  more  men.  mounted  and  armed,  and  placed  himself  in 
fr»»nl  of  (he  I'ree-siate  Hotel,  demanding  of  General  Pomcroy  the  »u^ 
li'nili'r  iif  itll  «nn».  He  gave  him  five  minutw  for  hii  decision,  fail- 
liijl  whli  h  Ihr  /•>«»•  would  I>c  ordered  to  bombard  the  town.  General 
htiitcKiy  II***  <■!'  ''>''''  \'«'>^  howitzer  and  some  small  pieces,  the  only 
■lliii  lltAl  wdte  imX  ivrivatc  property.  Jnne*  then  demanded  the  removal 
vA  \\\r  hiMillUlT  Itom  the  hcHel,  »Uling  that  the  District  Court  for  Douglas 
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CouDty  had  adjudftetl  the  hotel  and  the  two  frcc-staie  Dcwspaper  offices 
to  be  nuisances.  an<t  as  nutuncet  to  be  remove],  and  thai  he  was  there 
It  SberilT  to  execute  the4e  iiultciments,  and  summarily  lemove  the 
obnoixious  bniUling«. 

In  the  mean  time  the  forcei  had  left  tbc  hill,  and  ncre  at  the  cntiaoce) 
of  the  town,  under  Titus  and  Biir<itd,  Atchison  and  SlringCelbur.  .  .  . 

Tbc  newspaper  offices  were  the  fint  objecix  or  attack.  First  that  of 
the  ^rrf  Stiilf,  then  that  of  the  Ihrtilil  »/  Frrttiem,  underwent  a  thor- 
ough dcmolitiou.  The  |>tcs«s  were  in  each  case  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
offending  type  carrieil  away  tu  the  river.  The  papers  and  buolu  were 
treated  in  like  fn.inner,  until  the  suldicni  became  weary  of  cairyinx  them 
to  the  Kaw,  when  they  thniitt  them  in  piles  into  the  street,  and  burnt, 
tore,  or  otherwise  destroyed  them. 

From  tl)C  [trinling  offices  ihey  went  to  the  hotel.  .  ■  . 
A»  orden  were  given  to  remove  the  furniture,  the  wild  mob  threw  the 
articles  out  of  the  windowi,  hot  shortly  found  more  congenial  employ- 
ment in  emptying  the  cellars.  By  this  time  four  cannon  had  been 
bronght  opposite  the  hotel,  and,  under  Atchison's  command,  Ihey  com- 
meocol  to  bitter  down  the  building.  In  this,  however,  they  failed. 
The  (leiieral's  "  Now,  boys,  let  her  rip  1 "  ivas  answered  by  lomc  of  ihe 
shot  miMing  tlie  mark,  although  the  brea<llh  of  Ma.i-..ii:huKeil.t  Mreet 
alone  intervened,  and  the  remainder  of  some  acores  (tf  munch  leaving  the 
•alls  of  the  hotel  unhamictt.  They  then  pkcetl  kegs  of  gimpowdcr  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Ihe  building,  and  attempted  to  blow  it  up.  The  only 
rttndt  was,  the  shailering  of  some  of  the  windows  and  other  limited 
damage.  At  length,  to  complete  the  work  which  their  own  ctumiiiuess 
or  inebriety  had  tendered  diflitiilt  hillierio,  ordet^i  were  given  to  fire  the 
btiilding  in  a  numlier  of  places,  and,  as  a  cunsciiiienre,  it  was  soon 
encircled  in  a  vara*  of  flames,  fiefore  evening,  all  Chat  remained  of  the 
EMridge  Mouse  was  a  portion  of  one  wall  standing  erect,  and  for  the 
re«  a  ihapckss  heap  of  ruins. 

The  firing  of  ihe  cannon  had  lieen  the  !ii;;n3l  for  most  of  the  women 
and  children  in  I  jwrence  to  leave  the  city.  Tlii.s  ihey  did,  not  knowing 
whither  to  turn  their  steps.  The  male  portion  of  its  citizens  watched, 
without  offering  resistance,  the  deslniclion  of  the  buildings  n.imed,  and 
neit  hail  to  see  their  own  houses  made  the  objects  of  unscrupulous 
plunder. 

The  sack  of  lawrence  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon- 
Sheriff  Jones,  afler  gating  on  the  flamen  rising  from  the  hotel,  and  saying 
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40.     A  Constitution  made  to  Order  (1857) 

BV   GOVERSOR   ROBERT  JOHN  WAKKRR  (  I860) 

Walkn,  a  tnidcnl  uf  Ntiua«i|)|>i,  11  l>nt  kniinn  aa  Polk's  McrcUiry  uf  (he  ttcMUty, 
l&tj'iS49.  He  wM  ma  opnincnt  of  Qilbaun'i  LhcoricKin  the  Conililulion  ami  on 
iU*crT.  tlurinB  the  Qnl  n'at  he  no*  «  rmancul  sgcnt  o(  ihc  United  Suten  abruwi. 
Ai  IcrritiMial  g|overii<w  of  KaoMt.  a  nMiiiun  which  hi-  m.-cciitr'l  with  reluctance,  he 
piotA  diataDctwn  by  (eforing  to  lencl  lumttlf  to  Ihc  kclieme  tu  (oict  a  ptu-ilavefy 
«a«titMtaa  on  ut  »>ti-«I«v«f7  m^ority. — BSbKograpby  u  in  No.  j6  above. 

FIRST,  my  tiutnictioni  were  drnnrn  out,  which,  according  to  mjr 
jn<1gfnent,  fully  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  (he  ftibmis§ion  of  the 
UDStitution  to  (he  vote  of  (he  people,  and  (he  President  himscir  so 
icgarded  Ihcm.  1  then  set  abou(  lo  draw  up  my  inaugural  arldrcss.  .  .  . 
I  preparer)  thai  inaugural  address,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  by  aii|x>intmeiit, 
met  me  at  my  house,  where  he  spent  ninny  hours,  which  were  dn-oted 
lo  that  subject.  That  address  was  not  then  complete,  except  that  porlion 
of  it  that  related  (o  the  iiuestion  of  the  const  i  tut  ion  beinjj  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people,  and  wliat  1  said  on  the  »u]>iei-t  uf  slavery  in 
Kansas.  What  I  »id  on  the  subject  of  submitting  the  constitution  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  Mr.  Buchanan  fiilly  npprovei).  .  .  . 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Kansas,  every  effort  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State  was  apparently  cnurcly  abandoned.  It  was  universally  conceded 
that  it  could  not  be  made  a  slave  State  by  a  Cair  vote  of  the  people,  which 
I  thought  was  the  only  way  In  which  it  could  be  properly  made  either  a 
slave  Stale  or  a  free  State.  .  .  . 

Shortly  before  I  arrived  at  lx;compton,  the  county  of  Douglas,  of 
which  Lccompton  is  the  capital,  h.td  held  a  public  democratic  meeting, 
and  nominated  eight  gentlemen,  I  think,  as  delegates  to  the  Ixcompton 
convention,  of  which  John  Calhoun,  then  the  surveyor  general  of  the 
TerriloT)',  was  at  the  head.  The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  retiuired 
them  to  sustain  the  tubmiimioii  of  the  conxtituliun  to  the  vote  uf  the 
people.  Tbey  publithcd  a  written  [>lcdge  to  that  effect.  Rumors  were 
circuUtcd  by  their  opponents  that  they  would  not  submit  the  whole  con> 
stimtioa  to  the  people.  They  published  a  second  circidar  a  day  or  two 
before  the  election  denouncing  these  nimors  as  falsehoods,  and  reaffirm- 
ing their  determination,  if  elected,  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  peo> 
pie.  But  for  the«e  aMiirances,  it  i$  universally  conceded,  they  had  no 
chaoce  whatever  of  being  elected,  not  the  slightest.  .  .  . 

This  allecapt  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  i^latc  developed  itself  in  the  fall 
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of  1857.  Il  fim  WM  fully  ricvclopcd  by  the  terrible  forgeries  in  the  pre- 
tended returns  —  they  were  not  legal  returns  —  thai  were  sent  to  me  aa 
governor  of  the  Territory,  and  which  1  rejected,  although  that  rejection 
gave  a  majority  of  the  territorial  legislature  to  my  politicul  opitonentt, 
the  republicans,  at  which,  I  am  free  to  say.  !  was  dfeply  grieved.  .  .  . 

...  at  Ieii}{lh  it  wa.1  fully  developed  that,  contrary  to  alt  the  pledges 
given,  especially  by  Calhoun  him.self,  the  president  of  the  convention, 
that  they  would  submit  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  U- 
othcr  course  was  rcsulved  u|Hin. 

Finally,  a  fciv  days  before  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  president  of  the  convention,  called  upon  me,  and  vdiinitteil 
substaDlially  the  programme  as  to  slavciy,  which  was  stiliseiiiicntly  adopieil 
by  the  convention,  and  asked  my  concurrence.  He  pre-ienled  vanoiis 
prospects  of  the  highest  place  fruin  the  people  of  ihw  Union  if  1  would 
concur,  and  assured  me  that  th.it  was  the  pro^jrammc  of  the  administra- 
tion. I  said  that  that  «-as  impossible,  and  showed  Mr,  Calhoun  this  letter 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  me  of  the  isthofjuly,  1857,  He  said  that  the  admin- 
istration had  changed  its  policy.  I  told  him  [  did  not  believe  it ;  but  IcI 
who  would  change  their  view.s  on  that  (juestiun,  with  me  the  i]iiestion  of 
submitting  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people  wax  fundamental, 
and  I  never  would  ch.inge  or  modify  my  views  on  that  (Question  in  the 
ilightcst  respect  J  that  1  would  fight  it  out  to  the  end,  be  ilic  consc- 
qucnres  to  me  personally  or  polilicaliy  what  they  might.  Mr.  Calhoun 
continued  to  insist  that  I  ought  to  go  with  the  President  upon  tlii.i  sub- 
ject. I  denied  that  he  hail  any  rigtil  10  speak  for  the  President.  .  .  . 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  letter  from  the  President.  He  said  he  had 
not,  but  that  the  assurance  came  to  him  in  surh  a  m.inncr  as  to  be 
entirely  reliable  ;  tlut  this  particular  pnigrammc  (which  was  finally 
adopted  in  Kansas)  was  the  programme  of  the  administration.  I  stated 
that  I  nc%er  would  assent  lo  il,  and  1  gave  various  reasons.  I  stated,  in 
the  fir^t  place,  that  I  had  0[>enly  pledged  myself  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas—  declaring  that  I  was  so  authorized  by  tlie  President  —  so  far  a$ 
my  power  and  that  of  the  government  would  avail,  that  this  constitution 
Khould  be  submitted  f.iirly  to  their  vote  for  ratification  or  rejection ;  that 
I  had  by  these  plcdgi-s  (on  which  they  idled)  induced  them  to  suspend 
puttint;  the  Topeka  Slate  government  into  operation,  which  otherwise 
undoubtedly  would  liave  been  done  ;  and  that  it  would  be  dishonorable 
in  me  to  forfeit  these  pledges,  and  that  I  could  not  do  it.  I  state<I  that 
altliough  I  insisted  that  tlie  Kansas  and  Nebra:>ka  bill  ic^iuircd  that  tbe 
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tmtiuuion  its«1f  should  be  lubmitletl  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  yet  ff 
dMjnuM  make  a  good  conftliiii lion,  and  siibmil  th«  Uaverf  ciueitioii'l 
tennlf,  by  it&clf.  to  a  fair  vote  of  (he  people,  altlioiigh  it  did  not  corre- 1 
ipo«i  with  my  views,  yet  I  wroiild  not  micrfcrc ;  but  that  the  [Mirticular  ' 
ptognmnie  which  they  proposed  lo  3<lopt  did  nni  vtihinit  ihe  iiuniioa 
oi  divny  to  the  i>e(iplc  of  Kaiiiiu ;  tlut  it  only  <.ubinitlcd  it  lo  thoic ' 
caMiuting  3.    small   minority  who  were  in  favor  of  Ihe  constilutiuii 
becnK  the  vote  wa«  limiie<]  to  a  rote  "  for  the  constiiution  uith  hUv- 
ttj,"  and  **  for  the  cotulitulion  without  tbivcTj,"  and  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  conslituiton  were  not  pcrmtitcd  to  vote  at  all.    Theie- 
kn.  1  considered  such  a  §ubmiii«ion  of  the  question  a  vile  friiiid,  n  base 
connierCeit,  and  a  wretched  device  to  prevent  the  people  voting  even  on 
ihdt  question.     I  said  to  him  that  not  only  would  I  nut  Nii[>{K)rt  it,  tnit 
I  would  denounce  il,  no  nutter  whether  the  ailminittration  siutaincd  it 
or  not ;  and  1  alwnys  have  denounced  il.and  xhullevtrcontiniieiodoso. 

It  H  due  to  fr^nkneM  lo  say,  that  when  I  canic  on  here  in  November, 
i8j7,  the  PrcHttent  himself  distinctly  and  eraphatic^illy  assured  me  tliat 
he  had  noi  authorised  anybody  to  say  that  he  had  a]>provcd  of  that  pro- 
gramme. I  lolil  him  that  such  being  the  ca*e,  I  could  not  but  believe 
that  some  ntcmbcr  of  the  admin  initial  ion,  or  some  person  in  high 
autbority  enjoying  its  confidence,  must  have  given  these  auurances,  or 
Mr.  Calhoun  would  not  have  made  ihe  commtiiucuion  that  he  had  to 
roe,  and  also  changed  hb  own  course  upon  the  subject.  For  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  been  the  dislinguixhed  and  special  li-jder  uf  the  Douglas  party 
in  Kansas,  and  wm  suppoxed  to  have  been  ujipointed  surveyor  general 
Upon  Judge  Douglax't  recommendation.  IIl-,  )ii<lge  Douglas,  certainly 
requested  me  to  have  him,  Calhoun,  retained,  assuring  me  thai  he  would 
tupport  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people  ;  as 
be  did,  until  a  late  period. 

When  Mr.  Calhoun  made  thU  communication  lo  me  he  requested  me 
DM  to  mention  it  lo  Mr.  Stanton,  the  secretary  of  state  of  Kan.tas,  and  I 
believe  I  i>ct'er  have  done  «o  ;  nor  should  I  have  communicated  it  to  you 
omr  except  as  necessary  to  my  vindication  from  the  testimony  you  have 
shown  me  to-day.  It  b  ako  due  lo  frankness  to  further  s,-iy  that  I  am 
liiPy  impremed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Treftidcnt  hitii>elf  did  not 
get  up  this  programme,  though  I  ilu  believe  it  was  gotten  up  by  some 
eilht  administration,  or  others  high  in  authority. 

Mmw  Rtportt,  36  Cong.,  I  aes*.  (Washlugton,  1S60),  V,  No.  648,  pp.  106-iit 
Putim. 


Th«c  papcTi  uc  inltiiduMil  to  ihciw  ihp  proem  oF  clnimrng  (rcrdom.  the  lucceii- 
liun  of  1U1U.  nnil  the  Drigmal  quttlion  al  luui'  in  the  Miunuri  coutu.  The  actum 
fiji  (reiijiM*  here  iletciihcd  hu  finally  dcciileil  iii  liicil  Smtt'*  (*vur.  Iiul  un  a|9]ieal 
10  the  Su|i[enie  Couct  of  MiMouci  the  ilrcixii'ii  wsi  rcvmr<l.  Mrnnuihile  Scull  had 
brought  atlion  of  trcipais  in  the  L'niteil  Slate*  Grcuii  Court,  ai  k  citiien  of  Miuguii 
■Dln£  Skndforil,  n  citiieri  uf  New  York.  The  uuun  gave  jutlKincnt  for  ihc  ilcfenclant, 
anil  Drcil  Seult't  ciiunncl  carried  the  cbk  IiJ  (he  Itnltcil  Slain  Siipreinc  I'ouit  im  s 
writ  i)(  errijT.  Ader  Ihe  iJcfiNimi.  which  i«  nne  of  Ihc  inoM  iinji'-flanl  ii|iiiii<>n*  ever 
hunded  ilown  liy  the  cnuci,  hcolt  was  at  unce  set  free  by  bb  litulat  nuulcr,  —  Biblioji- 
npfay :  CbMninff  and  Hail,  Viidr,  j  302. 


A.     DRED    SCOTT  S    FREEDOM    SUIT 


'nrX)  ilie  Honorable,  the  Circuit  Court  within 
X     anil  for  ihc  County  of  Si,  Louis. 


DwdSeott 
vs. 
Alex.  SaniKord, 
Snml.  Kussel,  and 
Iccne  Kracrsoii. 

Sf-yai  petitioner,  Dred  Scott,  a  m.an  of  color,  respectfully  represents 
thai  somcliine  in  the  year  1835  y"''  I'Ciitioncr  was  purchased  as  a  slave 
by  one  Johi]  Emersoo,  since  deceased,  who  afterwards,  to-wit ;  about  the 
year  1836  or  1837.  conveyed  your  petitioner  from  the  State  of  ^fis^uri 
to  Fort  Snclling.  a  fort  then  occupied  by  the  troops  of  llie  United  States 
and  under  ilic  jurisiliciion  of  the  United  States,  situated  in  the  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  Sl;iles  under  the  name  of  I.otiisiana, 
lyii^  north  of  jfi  degrees  and  30'  North  latitude,  now  included  in  (he 
Stale  of  Missouri,  and  resi<lcd  and  continued  to  reside  at  Fort  Snclling 
upwards  of  one  year,  and  held  your  petitioner  in  slavery  at  such  Foit  dur- 
ing all  that  time  in  violation  of  the  .\ct  of  Congress  of  1806  and  1810, 
cnlitleil  An  .^ct  to  Aiilhorize  the  I'cople  of  .Missouri  Territory  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  Sute  Governtncnt,  .ind  for  Ihc  admission  of  such  State 
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iMO  the  UotoD  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ohgiiul  tUUt,  umI  to  PK^ 
blbii  Slavery  in  Certain  'I'erriioiics. 

Your  petitionee  aver^  thai  said  Emersoo  has  since  iJeparted  this  hie, 
IcM'ing  hii  widow  Irei>e  Emenoa  and  an  infant  thikl  whose  nuae  k 
onVnown  tc>  your  [leiitioner ;  and  that  one  Alcxundrr  Sandfoot  atJminb- 
tctt<l  u|>on  the  c«taie  of  xaid  KmeRton  anil  th^l  your  petittcmn  is  now 
onltiHxilly  held  in  «bvcr)-  by  said  Simlfonl  and  by  tai'l  adtninlttraior, 
and  uid  Irene  Emerson  claims  your  petitioner  a«  jan  of  the  estate  of 
Mid  EmersoQ  and  by  one  Samud  Russell. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  pra)-s  your  Honorable  Court  to  grant  him 
leave  to  sue  as  a  poor  perwn,  in  order  to  eiiatihsh  his  right  to  ficedutn, 
and  that  (he  necenary  orders  tnay  be  made  in  the  premises. 

,.„        .  I)red  Scott. 

State  of  MtsKKin       ) 

County  of  St.  Louis )  m. 

This  (lay  penwnally  came  before  me,  the  uiulcrrigned,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Dred  Srwi,  the  person  whose  name  is  aflixed  to  the  foregoing 
^ition.  and  made  oath  thai  the  farts  set  f>>tth  in  the  a]javr  [ictition  are 
rnie  to  the  best  of  bb  knowledge  and  belief,  that  he  a  entitled  to  hit 
freedom. 
Witness  my  hand  this  ist  day  of  July,  t&47. 

his 

Dred    X    Scott 

mark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  ist  day  of  July,  1&47. 

Peter  W.  Johnstone 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

U^n  reading  the  above  petition  this  day,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the 
(udge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  that  the  said  petition  contains  sufhdeiit 
matter  to  authorise  tlie  cuminencemeni  of  a  suit  for  his  freedom,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  thai  the  said  [>eiilioner  I>re<l  Scott  be  allowed  to  sue  00 
^ving  sccurily  satisfactory  to  the  C'lerk  iif  the  Circuit  Court  for  all  costs 
that  nuy  be  atljtidged  against  hint,  nnd  Ih.ii  he  have  reasonable  liberty 
to  utieiid  to  hie  counsel  and  the  court  as  the  occasion  may  require,  and 
that  he  l>e  not  subject  to  any  severity  on  account  of  this  application  (or 
his  freedom. 

July  2d,  1847.  A.  HainiliuD 
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Circuit  Court  uf  St.  Iauik  Cuunty,  November  Term,  1847. 

Slate  of  Missouri     > 
County  of  St.  Ixiuia  j  ss. 

I)re>l  Scoit,  a  man  of  color,  by  his  attorneys,  pl&intilT  in  this  suil, 
complnins  of  Alexander  Sandford.  adminiBtrator  of  the  estate  of  John 
Enienon,  (lccc;iiicil,  Irene  Kmcrson  and  Samuel  Russell  defenHanis,  of 
a  pita  uf  trespass  thai  the  said  defendants,  hereiofure,  to-wii,  on  the 
lilt  day  of  July  in  the  year  1S46,  at  to-wit,  the  Couiiiy  of  St.  I-ouis  aforc- 
$ai<l  with  force  and  arms  aasaiilttrd  said  plainiilT,  and  then  and  there 
bruised  nnd  ill-treated  him,  and  then  and  there  put  him  in  jinson  and 
kept  and  detained  him  in  prinon,  and  without  any  reason  whaWoevcr  for 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  then  and  there  violating  and  contrary  to  taw 
and  against  the  will  of  said  plaintifT;  and  said  plaimifT  avers  ihiit  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  grievance  aforesaid,  be.  the 
said  plaintiff,  viu  then  and  there  and  slill  is  a  free  person,  and  that 
the  said  defendants  held  and  ^lill  hold  hnti  in  slavery,  and  other  wrongs 
to  said  plaintiff  then  and  there  did  against  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  damage  of  ihc  said  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $300,  and  there- 
fore he  sues. 

C    VERDICT   AGAINST   SCOTT   IN   TRESPASS   SUTT 

April  30,  1847,  April  Term.    A.  Hamilton,  Judge. 

Dred  Scott  of  color  ^  -phis  day  come  the  parties  by  their 

vs.  V  Trespass,     attorney  and  comes  also  a  jtiry  .  .  . 

Irene  Emmerson.     J  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  who  being 

duly  elected,  tried  and  awom  the  truth  to  speak  upon  the  issue  joined 

between  the  parties,  n|>on  their  oaths,  do  fmd  th.1l  the  said  defendant  is 

not  guilty  in  any  manner  and  form  nt  the  plnimilT  hath  in  hix  declaration 

complaint  .igainst  her.     Therefore  it  is  mniidered  that  the  said  defendant 

go  hence  without  day  and  recover  of  the  said  plaintiff  her  costs  in  this 

behalf  expended.    The  plaintiff  by  his  attorneys  files  a  motion  for  a  new 

trial  herein.     Set  lutide.  .  .  . 

„     .  „  .  Ored  Scott 
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Alex.  Sandford,  Samuel 
Kusscll,  and  Irene  Kmcrson.  ) 
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s.  1S47.  NB>«Bt«i  Tens. 
Oa  csaadcnikM  of  tbr  BMiuQ  <if  tl^  pbtattflar 

tiBcil,  Jan  Btt  tM  ludict  jb 
thai  had. 
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be  *et  xMde  and  a 
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vs. 

Stoad 
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pbiatiff  Acif 
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FBexooM  scrr  AiAXtxHrio 

Tbandaf  Febjr  19.  i&(S,  Nor.  Term. 

Tki  day  cmbci  sbmI  plataiiff  bjr  ha 

anoti»e;>  aad  stn  that  be  wifl  not  tar- 

*  Fneoom.  tner  pfuvccuie  uai  suiL      It  ts  tncvc- 

fctc  coaiiJerwi  iKit  said  dcfcadanta  ga 

hcBcc  mbout  dij  and  x«xHrt  of  said 

I  Aiibc^alt  aad  have  thereof  execution. 

r.    D«BD  SCOTT  ntSBO  oirr 

Fridaf  March  tjxh,  1&4S. 


UoCkn  of  Attoraey  for  tlefrndani. 


Dred  Scott 
vs. 
Ireoc  Emmenoo. 

It  i*  ordend  thtt  the  SheriC  of  St.  I^xii*  Connty  t33ce  the  nil  pbtn- 
tiff  into  his  puwewion  and  hire  ham  oot  frooi  time  lu  ume  to  the  bnt 
adnntage.  dnnsg  tbe  pendcacy  of  thi»  soil.  .\d<I  thai  be  Uke  bond 
from  the  hint  pa^abk  10  the  Stale  of  Mtw ri  in  the  son  of  S600  vtih 

good  I ii|  riiliiimirdihn  tlwaid  hirer  shall  not  remorc  ni<l  pbin- 

bff  oat  of  the  jnnidicboo  of  this  Coon  ;  ihii  he  vill  pay  the  hire  10  aid 
Sheriff  and  return  aid  plaintiff  at  the  espirauon  of  the  lerm  lot  «i 
it  hired,  oc  *s  soon  as  thn  actioo  a  ended. 

From  the  MS.  Ctwt  Recotdi  of  St.  Loob  Coaa^. 


Tincy  iiit'i-rrrlril  Mnnhntl  A)  >.hicf  jutlinc  uf  Ihc  I'nileil  Slata  Suprrmp  Court  in 
lSj5.  riliiuith  catlii'c  n  ikndcil  |<atliuii,  lie  tillcil  ulinfjulDilly  the  iliirii'iilC  |>n*iiioa 
of  chief  juitkc.  AlthiiUKH  inflincrl  In  a  klrii't  i-Dn  struct  inn  of  Ihc  (.'ixiitituliun.  he 
d)d  Uttk  to  wcnkvn  (he  ihcuri«  of  Buvctnmcrit  >irt  fotlh  by  Mtttihall.     He  wm 

Eitululilf  iliiwn  lulu  Ihc  delivery  of  the  iJrcd  Scoli  deciiion,  a  ptal  e*tur  i/ufMi, 
y  Ihc  Mntctc  hi>[ic  that  ihc  ftu  |itollj[c  of  a  Suixcnie  Cuuil  iletinion  ivuuW  wtlle 
forever  the  ilivcry  •]i]c9lii>n.  ThM  in  the  lirtl  ouc  i>[  nn  tict  ol  (.'ntifirm,  nut  celaliti|[  _ 
1(1  the  luilkiiiy  ilieir,  uhi<:1i  wat  held  mi<l  hy  Ihe  Snpn-inc  (.'mirt. —  I'uf  Tine),  ice  ■ 
b«iiiucl  'I  yler,  Atitm-tr  r-j  Hegtr  Bruekt  laHty.  —  Bibhugtapliy  m  in  No.  41  alaive.  ■ 

THE  quMtioa  is  simply  this :  Can  a  negro,  whose  ancestors  were 
im|Kiitcil  into  ihii  (juunir)',  iind  solil  ns  .-lUvc^,  ticcome  :i  mvmbcr 
of  Ihc  |K>liiical  comniiinily  formal  nml  bruught  into  cxislcnce  by  the 
cooKtiliiliun  of  Ihi:  United  Sistcs,  and  oa  siirh  Income  cnlilled  lo  all 
the  riehts.  anil  privilcgcis,  and  immuniiics,  giiariniicd  by  that  instrumcni 
lo  the  cili/cn?  Otic  of  which  righl*  is  the  [irivilegc  of  suing  in  a  coiari 
of  the  United  Slettcs  in  iht-  r.uex  xiierifieil  in  tlie  cunitilulioii. 

It  will  be  obiiL'ivcd,  that  the  iilcu  ngiplicK  to  thiil  claxx  of  persons  onlf 
whose  ancestors  were  negroes  of  the  African  race,  anil  imported  into 
ihJB  country,  and  sold  and  held  as  slaves.  The  only  matter  in  issue 
before  the  couti,  thcicfore,  is,  whether  the  descendants  of  such  slaves, 
when  the)'  shall  be  emaiitipaied,  or  who  arc  born  of  patents  who  had 
become  free  before  their  birth,  are  citizens  of  a  State,  iu  tlie  sense  in 
which  the  word  citixen  is  uxed  in  the  tonstitiition  of  the  United  States. 
And  this  being  the  only  matter  in  dispiile  on  the  pleadings,  the  court 
must  be  understood  as  speaking  in  thi^  opinion  of  (hat  class  only,  that 
is,  of  tho^e  ])crsons  who  arc  the  descendants  of  Africans  who  were 
imported  into  thi.s  country,  and  sold  as  slaves.  .  ,  . 

The  wurdt  "[leople  of  the  United  States"  and'"  citizens"  .  .  .  mean 
the  same  thing.  .  .  .  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  the  claw  of 
persons  described  in  the  plea  in  aliatetneiil  compose  a  portion  of  this 
people,  and  arc  consiitueni  mcnilters  of  this  sovereignty?  .  .  . 

In  discussing  this  tjucstion.  we  must  not  cunfmmd  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship which  a  State  may  uonfcT  within  its  own  limits,  and  the  rights  of 
ciii/eiixhip  as  a  mcndwt  of  the  Union.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow, 
because  he  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  a  State,  that 
he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates.  .  .  , 

It  is  very  clear  .  .  .  that  no  State  can,  by  any  act  or  law  of  its  own, 
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pAxfd  since  the  adoption  of  Ihc  ron«ituiion,  introduce  a  new  member 
into  the  political  commiiiiity  created  by  the  consiiiutiun  of  the  United 
States.  It  cannot  make  him  a  member  of  this  commiinily  by  making 
hint  a  memlicr  of  iia  own.  And  for  ihc  same  rcoxon  it  rannol  iniro- 
i!i»cc  any  person,  or  description  of  pcr^oiin,  who  were  not  intended  to 
be  embraced  in  this  n<;w  [lohtical  family,  nhirh  the  constilulion  brought 
iiMo  existence,  but  were  inlcndcd  to  be  fxrhidcd  from  il.  .  ,  . 

It  b  true,  every  person,  and  every  class  and  dcw^ripiion  of  persons, 
«ho  were  ai  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constilutioti  reco^ized  as 
riltienx  in  the  several  States,  ttccamc  also  cili/cns  of  this  new  political 
body  ;  btit  none  other ;  it  was  formed  by  them,  and  for  them  and  their 
posterity,  but  for  no  one  the.  .  .  . 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  who  were  citizens  of 
■he  several  States  when  the  constilinion  was  jidopied.  .  .  . 

In  the  opinion  of  the  coun,  the  legislation  and  histories  of  the  timet, 
ia<I  the  bnKuase  "*ed  in  the  dcclaiation  of  independence,  show,  that 
■Kithei  the  class  of  person*  who  had  licen  imported  as  slaves,  not  their 
■Incendants,  whether  they  h:t<l  beiu)n)e  free  or  not,  were  then  ncknowl- 
tdged  as  a  p.irt  o(  the  peojtle,  nor  intended  to  be  included  in  the  general 
words  used  in  that  memorable  instriinicnt. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
tclation  to  that  unfortunate  race,  which  prevailed  in  the  civili/ed  and 
enlightened  portions  of  the  world  at  Ihc  time  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  when  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales  was  framed 
and  adopieil.  But  the  public  history  of  every  European  nation  displays 
il  in  a  manner  too  plain  lo  be  mittalten. 

They  had  for  more  than  a  ceniuiy  before  been  rcganlcd  as  beings  of 
an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unlil  lo  associate  with  the  white  race, 
ciiher  in  social  or  political  relations ;  and  so  far  inferior,  that  they  had 
BO  rightx  which  the  white  man  was  bound  lo  respect;  and  that  the 
negro  might  justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  beiiefit. 
He  was  bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  an  ortliuary  article  of  merdian^ 
disc  at»d  trafhc,  whenever  a  |)rofit  could  he  made  by  it.  Tliis  opinion 
was  at  that  time  fixeil  and  universal  in  the  civili«;i|  portion  of  the  white 
nee.  It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  motals  a^  well  as  in  politics, 
which  no  one  thought  of  disputing,  or  supposed  to  be  open  to  dispute ; 
xod  men  in  every  grade  and  position  in  society  daily  and  habitually 
acted  upon  it  in  their  private  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  mallets  of  public 
ero,  without  doubtinjt  for  a  moment  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
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France,  under  (he  name  of  Ixiuisiann.  which  lies  north  of  thirtj^ix 
degrees  thirty  minutes  north  l.ilitudc,  and  noi  included  within  the  limil« 
of  Missouri.  And  the  difficulty  which  mccia  m  al  the  ihretihold  of  this 
I)iin  of  the  ini)tiiry  is,  whether  ConKreaH  w.vt  iiuiliorixed  to  pass  this  law 
under  any  of  the  iiowcn  granted  to  it  liy  the  constitution  ;  for  if  the 
authority  is  not  given  liy  that  instnimem.  it  is  the  duty  of  this  coutl  to  de- 
clare it  void  and  inoperative,  and  incapable  of  conferring  frccdaru  upon 
any  one  who  is  held  as  a  slave  under  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  States. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiflT  has  laid  much  stress  upon  th.it  article  in 
the  constitution  which  confers  on  congress  the  power  "  to  diKjiOse  of  and 
make  .nil  necilful  niles  on<!  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
projjeriy  belonging  to  the  United  States  ; "  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  that  provision  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  controversy,  and  the 
j)Owcr  there  given,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  confined,  and  was  intended  to 
be  confined,  to  the  territory  which  at  thai  time  belonged  to,  or  was 
cbimed  by,  the  United  States,  and  was  within  their  boundaries  as  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  can  h.ive  no  influence  upon 
a  territory  afterwards  acijuired  from  a  foreign  government.  It  was  a 
special  provision  for  a  known  ami  paiticidar  territory,  and  to  meet  a 
present  emergency,  anil  nothing  more.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  form  of  governincnl  to  be  established  necessarily  rested  in 
the  disrreiion  of  congress.  ,  .  . 

But  the  power  of  congress  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citiien 
can  never  be  a  mere  discretionary  power  under  our  constitution  and 
form  of  government.  The  |>owers  of  the  government  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizen  are  regulated  and  plainly  defined  by  the  consti- 
tution itself.  And  when  the  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  l.'nited 
States,  the  federal  government  enters  into  possession  in  the  char.icter 
impressed  upon  it  by  those  who  created  it.  It  enters  upon  it  with  its 
powers  over  the  citizen  strictly  defined,  and  limited  by  the  constitution, 
from  which  it  derives  its  own  existence,  and  by  virtue  of  which  alone  it 
continues  to  exi»l  and  act  ns  a  government  and  sovereignty.  It  has  no 
|>ower  of  any  kind  beyond  it ;  and  it  cannot,  when  it  enters  a.  icrrilory 
of  the  United  Slates,  put  off  its  ch.iractcr,  and  assume  discretionary  or 
despotic  powers  which  the  constitution  has  denied  to  it.  It  cannot 
create  for  itself  a  new  character  separated  from  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  duties  it  owes  them  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
coDStitulion.  The  terrilor}'  l>eiag  a  {url  of  the  United  .Stales,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  citizen  both  enter  it  under  the  auihoriiv  of  the  constitu- 
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tno,  Mh  tAnr  ntpcctm  rigfals  dcfioed  aon  wkcd  <^ ;  hs  Ac  fiedml 
fOvcnuBdit  cui  4XCTOW  vo  povv  cw  BBS  pcoDA  c  piopcn^t  bc^ntf 
•hot  that  iDsmncM  ui«<»^  aot  k«Mr  iwr  ■"!  f^  wfcit*  ft  hH 

. .  .  i&  roiwinf  nng  the  tjugiiiup  mhr  ^i»  tt  OMrt  be  oocttc  m 
tedicTc  b  oo  U«  of  oatiao*  suatBng  betwvcB  tbcpes^DftfaeCaiHd 
Stucs  md  their  govtmoxnt.  moA  iuofcnag  «itfc  dKir  lebtkNi  to  each 
ofca  ...  if  the  cooMhaAoa  ncoputa  ike  q^^  of  ffeni  of  d« 
mnlcr  is  a  dare,  ana  waiw  so  oatMctMB  Kt'WJi  tkat  ocKtiptMB 
piopcfly  and  otbcT  property  ovBcd  bf  a  niiwn,  so  tntaml,  Mtiiig 
the  wthorhy  of  ibc  L'nitc-il  Siatei,  wbetbn- »  be  kpdtttvc.  cxccatirr,  or 
jedkial,  baa  a  right  to  drav  soch  a  dHtioctiocx,  or  deaf  to  it  Ac 
ef  the  proriiiotH  and  coanntect  «hich  have  bcni  prorided  for  the 
im  of  private  propettjr  aguost  the  ci>c  roach  went*  of  the 

Now.  as  wc  lure  alteady  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  opinkia, 
diStrcnt  po«al,  the  right  of  property  tn  a  tlare  t*  dt»iinctly  ami 
ifttsied  ia  the  coattittitioa.  .  .  .  Thit  is  done  ia  pUin  words — 
pUia  tn  be  misunder^ood.  And  no  word  cui  be  found  in  ihc  CoiMitn- 
boQ  which  givn  congi^  a  greater  power  o>-ct  xUre  property,  or  abich 
coiida  property  of  that  kind  to  te^s  protection  than  property  of  any 
other  description.  The  only  power  conferred  is  the  power  coupled  with 
Ike  dnty  of  gnardii^  and  protecting  the  owner  in  hts  rights. 

Upon  these  eoruaderaiions,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  act 

COBgrMb  which  prohibited  a  citiieu  fn>in  holding  and  owning  property 
af  thit  kiod  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  line  therein 
iltoned,  is  not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  an<l  b  therefore  toil! ; 
and  that  neither  Dred  Scolt  himself,  nor  any  of  his  fjmity,  were  made 
free  by  being  carried  into  this  territory ;  even  if  they  had  been  carried 
there  by  the  owner,  nith  the  inienlton  of  becoming  a  ]>eTmanent 
icrident*  .  ■  • 

.  .  .  Aitd  it  is  cnntended,  on  the  part  of  the  plnintiflT,  ihjt  he  is  maitc 
bee  by  being  taken  to  Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  .  .  . 
I     .  .  .  M  Scott  was  a  slave  when  uken  into  the  St.«e  of  lllinoi»  by  his 
'owner,  and  was  there  held  as  siich,  and  brought  back  in  that  chnracti 
his  s/atus,  ai  free  or  slave,  depended  on  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and 
of  Illinois. 

Dred  Scot)  v.  Sandford.  19  HonfurJ,  403-451  ftatiiat  x  in  Sinii>cl  f 
RtP«fis  t^  DKitiDHi  ia  Iki  Sn^trnt  Court  of  the  Unittd  Staitt  (J 
ton,  187}),  II,  6-s6  ^sttm. 
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Btntnn,  after  ihiily  yein  of  coDtiouuiu  tcmce  u  iciiAtor  fiom  Mluaurl  (•  (Utc 
aiimiticd  by  lh«  Miwimti  C  'iiii|iti,>iiiiiic).  »»■  .1[o|ipci!  u  nut  iiliiljle  enouiih  fm  piu- 
*lavc[]'  lenicc-  Hi'  wu  llicn  ili  Itio  Hnuii'  lor  Iwii  yrln,  anil  fuucht  The  Kanut- 
Nebruki  IIilL  lu  1S57  he  woi  in  rclirnncat,  bul  he  could  nut  keep  silcnl  on  whil 
■teiucd  lu  huii  >  itcoiiuii  contrarr  to  ihe  factK  of  hlttory  alKl  lo  llic  uri'liipuleil 
pnclicc  of  ihc  i^vrrnnxnt.  —  l-'ur  Hcnion.  ice  Thewlorc  KwiMvelt,  /j/f  ef  TKimai 
Itirl  Bfnton:  Ctnlimfirratiii.  Ill,  No.  lSi|.  —  Bililiiigiapliy  *■  in  No.  41  abuvi;. 

HE  power  of  the  Court  is  judicial  —  so  declared  in  the  Constitti- 
tion  ;  and  ito  held  in  theory,  if  noi  in  |)ra<:tiee.  I1  xs  limiteil  10 
caso  "inlaw  <ini/  ei/iiily ;"  nnd  though  sitmeliineii  enrronrhing  iii>on 
]iotilic.il  sulijeit-i,  ii  is  niihoul  right,  without  aiiihority,  and  wiihoiil  Ihc 
means  of  cnfotoing  its  decisions.  It  tan  issue  no  m.indarniis  to  Con- 
ss,  or  ihc  people,  nor  punish  them  for  diiircg.irding  its  decisions,  or 

en  attacking  them.  Far  from  being  bound  by  their  decisions,  Con- 
fjTess  may  proceed  ciiminalty  agaimt  the  judges  for  making  them,  when 
deemed  crimin.nlly  wrong^onc  house  impeach  and  the  Other  try;  as 
done  in  the  famous  case  of  Judge  Chase. 

In  assuming  to  decide  these  quc^tion8, —  (Constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  aelf-extenMon  of  the  Cunntiiuiion  to 
Territories,)  —  it  is  believeil  the  Court  committed  two  great  error*: 
fir.'t,  in  the  assumption  to  try  such  cjiicslions :  sftmidfy,  in  deciding 
them  as  they  did.  .And  it  is  certain  thni  the  decisions  are  contrary  to 
the  imiform  action  of  all  the  dcp.irimcnts  of  the  government  — one  of 
them  for  thirty-wx  years ;  and  the  otiicr  for  seventy  years;  and  in  their 
elTects  upon  each  arc  equivalent  to  xa  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  by 
inserling  new  clausn  in  il,  which  could  not  have  been  put  in  it  at  the 
lime  that  inxlTumenl  was  m.ide,  nor  at  any  time  sini'e,  nor  now. 

The  Missouri  Com|>romisc  art  w.is  .1  " />n/ifii-<tl  rnarlmrnt"  mide  hv 
the  political  power,  for  reasons  foiimicil  in  nation.il  jiolicy,  enlarged  and 
liberal,  of  which  it  was  the  proper  judge  :  and  which  was  nol  to  be 
reversed  afterwards  by  judicial  interpret  i tion  of  words  and  phrases. 

Doubtless  the  (.outl  was  actuated  by  the  most  l.iudable  motives  in 
tindertaking,  while  setiUug  an  individual  caniruversy,  to  pass  from  the 
priv.iie  rights  of  an  individual  to  the  public  rittbts  nf  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  i  and,  m  endeavoring  to  settle,  by  a  ju<li<'ial  decision,  a 
political  c]uc!Uion  which  engrosses  and  distracts  the  country:  but  the 
undertaking  was  beyond  its  competency,  both  legally  and  potentially. 
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It  had  no  right  to  deckle  — no  mcaiu  to  enforce  the  decbion  —  no  ria- 
chiDcry  to  carry  it  intu  effect  —  110  peiultiai  of  finet  or  jails  to  enforce 
it :  and  the  eveni  lias  cofrcspondc>J  with  ihnc  inablltlin.  Fur  from 
settling  the  qiicMion,  the  o|>imon  il^df  has  become  a  nev  qiie§lion, 
more  virulciil  than  the  former !  has  become  the  very  waichworrl  of  pai- 
ut%'.  hai  gone  uiiu  pany  creeds  and  pUlfoitDs  —  bringing  the  Court 
itself  into  the  political  lield— and  condemning  all  future  appointment! 
uf  federal  judges,  (and  the  elections  of  those  who  make  the  appoint- 
ments, awl  uf  those  who  van  miiliiply  judgrii  by  crcalin;!  new  dUlrirtt 
and  circuits,)  lotlic  test  of  these  ilcciwons.  This  being  the  case,  anti  the 
rvil  now  actually  upon  tis,  there  is  no  resource  bui  to  (xct  it  —  to  face  this 
Dcw  question — examine  its  foundations  —  show  its  caors ;  and  rely  upon 
reason  and  intelligence  to  work  out  a  lafe  delit-craoce  for  the  country. 

Kepubing  jurisdiction  of  the  original  ca--te,  and  diMniising  it  for  want 
of  right  to  try  it,  there  womlil  ccriainly  be  a  difficully  in  getting  at  its 
merits — at  the  merits  of  the  dismisK'd  c^isc  it^ielf  i  and,  ccttainl)',  still 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  merits  of  two  great  political  questions 
which  lie  »u  far  beyond  it.  The  Court  evidently  felt  this  dtfhndty,  and 
worked  sedulously  to  surmount  it  —  sedulously,  at  building  the  br)<tge, 
long  and  slcivJer  —  upon  which  the  majority  of  the  judge*  crossed  the 
wide  and  deep  gulf  which  separaled  the  personal  lights  of  llrcd  Scott 
and  his  bmily  from  the  political  iniliittlions  and  the  political  rigbts  of 
At  whole  body  of  the  .\mencan  people.  .  .  . 

...  In  ibc  acquailion  of  Ixiuistana  came  the  first  new  territory  to 
the  Unile<t  States,  and  over  it  Congress  exercised  the  same  power 
that  it  had  done  over  the  original  territory.  It  saw  no  difference 
beiveCD  the  old  and  new,  as  the  Court  has  done,  and  governed  both, 
indcpendendy  of  the  Constitution,  and  incompatibly  with  it,  and  hy 
virtue  of  the  same  right  —  Sovereignty  and  I*iopficion>hip  !  the  right 
com-ened  into  a  duty,  and  only  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  gr.ini  in 
each  case. 

t.o«iisiana  was  acquired  in  the  spring  of  1803;  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  ...  in  October  .  ,  .  passed  an  act  .  .  .  providing  for  a 
temporary  government :  and  which  was  in  thete  words :  — 

""TlfeAt  unlil  lh«  ctplr^lion  ofllic  lament  Kr*sion  (if  Cin|;TTM,  unkv  pfTvivTin  fi>r 
th*  Knporary  cuvriniDcnt  iiribr  laid  Ittriluric*  («  lounrr  made  Liv  C-.-ii|{>cib.  bU  the 
■ili|U7.  civil  ui'I  judicial  {Hiwvti  n«rciKd  t>y  the  otficcn  of  the  cililiiig  KovpTnmCHt 
of  the  ■ame.  ihaQ  \k  viitcd  in  vtch  penoti*.  anr!  (hall  Iil-  fuciviu'I  in  such  iiianii 

•a  the  Prcsiilent  of  the  t'mltxl  SiAi«>iliall  illrcct  for  iiiaintji g,  iwl  pmirviiaf  J 

lohabitants  of  Louisiana  in  ih«  fieecnjoyaiealuribcir  liberty,  jiruiwclr  and  raUf 


.  .  .  Nothing  coiild  be  more  incompatible  with  our  Constitntion  than 
such  a  government  —  a  mere  cmanaiiori  of  Spanish  despotism.  .  ,  , 

...  It  was  a  royal  de'iiii>iic  (lovcriinicnT,  and  every  body  knew  it ; 
and  no  one  tfiouglit  of  iv^iiiig  't  ''y  the  (onstitiitiun  {some  few  new 
memiwre  in  the  House  extcpteil)  tlian  hy  the  Koran.  .  .  . 

Ax  early  sut  Novenilicr  i.Sth,  Mr.  Itrcrkenriilge,  alw.iy«  a  coadjutor 
of  Mr.  JcffeiTion,  siilitnittcd  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  to  raise  a  com- 
mitlec  to  prepare  a  form  of  govcmmetil  for  I.oiiisiana.  .  .  .  This  [bih] 
cortl.iins  three  provisions  on  the  subject  of  slaves :  i.  That  no  one  shall 
be  idiporied  into  ilic  'rcrritory  from  foreign  parts,  i.  That  no  one  shall 
be  catiicd  intki  it  who  had  been  im]X)ried  into  the  United  States  sinee 
the  firntclayuf  May,  179$.  3.  That  no  one  shall  l>er^'iTried  into  it  except 
by  the  owner,  and  fur  lli^  own  use  ax  a  settler  1  the  penalty  in  cvei^-  instance 
Iwng  a  fine  u]Hin  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave.  .  .  . 

These  three  prohibitions  pcrisinly  amount  to  legislating  upon  slavery 
in  a  Territory,  and  ih.ii  a  new  Territory,  acquired  since  the  forniatiuu 
of  the  Conslitiilion,  and  without  theaid  of  compacts  wiihanySute.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  makes  a  great  diflcrence  between  these  two 
classes  of  terriiorics,  and  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  power  of 
Congress  with  rMpect  to  ihcm,  ami  to  the  prejudice  of  the  new  Terri- 
tory. The  Congri'Mt  of  iSo3-'4  <li<l  not  see  this  differcni-e  ;  and  acting 
u|ion  a  sense  of  plenarv  authorily,  it  cxtcntleil  the  ordinance  across  the 
Mississippi  — sent  ihe  governor  and  jurlgcs  of  Indiana  (for  Indiana  had 
then  become  a  Territory) — sent  this  governor  (William  Henry  Harri- 
son) and  the  three  Indi.ina  judges  across  the  Mississippi  river,  to 
adminisiec  the  ordin.ancc  of  '87  in  that  upper  half  of  I/>ui»iana.  ,  .  . 

Strong  as  was  the  courve  of  Congress  in  ibe  act  taking  possession  of 
Ixtuisiana,  .ind  contintiiug  therein  the  Spanish  government  tinder  Ameri- 
can officers,  it  w.is  repeated,  in  nil  its  extent,  sixteen  year*  afterwards, 
on  the  acquisition  of  l-'lorida.  .  .  . 

...  It  was  at  the  session  of  i8i8-'i9  that  the  Missouri  Tcriiiory 
.  ,  .  applied  through  her  Territorial  Legislature  for  an. \ci  of  Congress  10 
enable  her  to  bold  a  convention  for  the  fonnaiion  of  a  State  Constitu- 
tion,  prqiaratory  to  the  formal  application  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
The  bill  had  been  perfected,  its  details  adjusted,  and  was  upon  its  la.st 
reading,  when  a  motion  w.is  made  by  Mr.  James  Tallmadge,  of  New 
York,  to  impose  a  restriction  on  the  Sl.ile  in  relation  to  slavery,  to 
restniin  her  from  the  future  admission  of  slavery  within  her  borders.  .  .  ■ 

,  .  .  the  eventful  rpicsiion  was  called,  and  resulted  134  for  the  com> 
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proBiisc  to  43  against  it  — a  majority  of  three  to  one,  and  eight  over. 
Such  a  vote  was  x  real  compromise  I  a  surrender  on  the  pnrt  ot  the 
tniricttonbts.  of  strong  feeling  (o  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  coimlry  1  x 
KUkment  of  a  distracting  Icniioiijl  qticstion  upon  the  bssis  of  mutunl 
cmxcssion,  and  accofding  to  the  printiplos  of  thv  ordinance  of  17S;. 
Sach  a  Toeuarc  may  •ij>pear  on  the  statute  Im'mIc  at  a  mere  act  of  Con- 
pess :  and  lawyen  may  pleai!  itx  Te|>caUbdity :  but  to  thoie  who  were 
eotemporary  with  the  event,  and  uw  ihc  KAcrificc  of  fei-ling,  or  preju- 
dice, which  was  made,  and  the  loss  of  popubrity  incurred,  and  how 
gmi  was  the  danger  of  the  country  from  which  it  saved  us,  it  becomes 
I  iMtionn]  coroiiact,  fbunde<l  on  comidenitions  higher  than  money :  and 
which  gnod  faith  and  the  harmony  -nnd  Ntabilily  of  the  Union  deserved 
uj  lie  cherished  next  after  the  Coiwtimtion. 

Of  the  41  who  voted  against  the  compromise,  there  was  not  one 
who  stated  a  coRslilulional  objcclion :  all  that  staled  reasons  for 
their  votci,  gave  ihoie  of  cxpLviit-ncy  —  among  others  that  it  was  an 
tiDc(|ual  division,  which  was  Inic,  liut  the  fjiilt  af  the  South  ;  for,  while 
CDOiending  for  their  &tiare  in  Luiiisima.  Ihcy  were  giving  away  neatly 
all  below  36*  30'  to  the  King  of  Spain.  There  being  no  tic,  the  speaker 
(Mr.  Clay)  could  not  vote  ;  but  his  exertions  were  as  icalous  and  active 
in  su|>|>uri  of  it,  as  indi%pem(able  10  the  (>ui  ilicaiion  of  the  country. 

From  ConRTess  the  bill  went  to  the  I'resident  for  hi«  ajiproval ;  and 
there  it  underwent  a  srnuiny  which  brought  out  the  sense  bftth  of  the 
Ptesidenl  and  his  cabinet  ii|>on  the  precise  point  which  has  received 
the  condemiMtion  of  the  Supm»e  Court,  and  exactly  contrary  to  the 
Coofl's  decision.  There  was  a  word  in  the  restriciivc  clause  which, 
taken  by  itself  and  without  reference  to  iu  context,  might  be  consinted 
as  extending  tlie  sluvcry  prohilnlion  1>eyond  the  territorial  rondition  of 
the  co*mtry  to  whirh  it  attached  —  mighi  be  imderitood  to  extend  it  to 
the  Slate  form.  It  was  the  word  "forever."  Mr.  Monroe  took  the 
opinion  of  his  cabinet  upon  the  import  of  this  word,  dividing  his  inquiry 
imo  two  questions  —  whether  the  won!  would  apply  the  resiriciion  m 
Territories  after  they  bt-canie  State*?  and  whether  Congress  had  a  right 
10  tmpo>e  the  reitnciKiti  xx^mn  a  'rcnilnry?  Upon  these  two  (|ucstions, 
the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  was  unanimous  —  negatively,  on  the  first ; 
affirmatively,  on  the  other,  .  .  . 


{Thomas  H.  Benton),  Hhtarisal  and  Ltgal  l-jmmmatum  .  .  .  of  the  Ih 
li^i  of  Ihi  Supremt  Ciniri  of  Ikt  VmttJ  Sialfi  m  tMf  Drtd  Sttra  Ci 
(New  Vorfc,  i«S7J,  A-ifofruiiM. 
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44.    "A  House  Divided  against  Itself  cannot  Stand  " 

(1858) 

BV   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

Lincoln  wat  »c«recly  known  ouuiile  of  Ulinoii  when  he  drllvercil  the  nntion  ftom 
which  Ihli  cilrnci  ia  inken.  The  oi:cuion  vtu  hi>  nnminatUin  to  the  Cnitcil  SUIn 
Senate  [it  the  Kcjiuliltcnn  axte  convent  ii>n,  I'hc  it  1  in  |  ilk  it  y.  tni^mcy.  an'l  <itna>  of 
Ihiii  *|icci;li,  anil  of  liin  tjiifcchc*  in  the  |oiiit  UrlmtiH  with  l><iu|;!ai^  madr  him  nol  only 
a  nat»>na1  chatiL'tFr  bul  a  camlHale  lai  Ihn  k('|>iililii.aii  nomiiinlitm  for  pre>i<lenl.  f  >l 
all  the  parly  Icaik-n  in  (S5S  he  law  muil  cli-arly  the  intvilalile  ttcml  <jf  cienla,  ami 
gnve  it  rtpic'«i(in  in  11  la'lical  ilocltinc. —  Vtu  l.inculn,  «fc  llcnry  Mati.in.  k/JtrttKtt 
/irr  LUtrary  Wnrktrt,  I  Ifr-llj. —  ltiblia);(a])liy  :  ■.'hiniiiiij;  anil  Had,  (iui-K,  }  aoj. 

F  wc  t^oiilil  firsl  know  where  we  are,  anti  whither  we  arc  tend- 
ing, wc  cHiilii  licitcr  jiiilge  what  lo  <lo,  ami  how  to  ilo  it.  Wc 
arc  now  lar  into  the  (ifth  year  mdcc  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  iihject  and  confident  promise  of  puuiag  an  end  lo  slavery  agita- 
tion. Under  the  operaijon  of  that  policy,  tlial  agitation  has  nol  only 
nol  ccMcd.  Iml  has  consutnlly  aiisnienied.  In  iny  opiniun,  it  will  nol 
cease  until  a  criMs  shall  have  lM.-en  reat-hed  an<l  ]ia«ed.  "A  hotite 
divided  against  itself  r.mnol  Maml."  I  helievc  this  government  cannot 
endure  permanently  li.ilf  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  Ihe  Union 
to  be  dissolved  —  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  foil  —  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cexie  to  be  diWdcd.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the 
other.  Kither  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  bt^lief  That  it 
is  in  the  conrte  of  idlimate  extinclion ;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward  till  it  shall  lieconie  alike  lawftit  in  all  the  Stales,  old  as  well  as 
new,  North  .is  well  .is  South. 

Have  wc  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition  ? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  conteinplalc  that  now  almost  com- 
plete le};al  combination  —  piece  of  machinery,  so  lo  speak  —  compounded 
of  ihe  Nebraska  doctrine  ami  Ihe  Drcd  Scoit  decision.  Let  him  con- 
sider not  only  what  work  (he  machinery  is  adapted  to  do.  and  how  well 
adapted;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history-  of  its  construction,  and 
trace,  if  he  can,  or  rather  fail,  if  be  (uin,  lo  trace  the  evi<iences  of  design 
and  concert  of  .ictton  .imong  its  chief  art:hilects,  from  ihe  beginning. 

The  new  year  of  1S5.1  found  slavery  cxrludc<I  from  more  than  half 
the  States  by  Slate  constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national  terri- 
tory by  congressional  prohibition.      Four  days  later  commenced  ihe 
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struggle  which  ended  in  repealing  (hat  congressional  prohibition.  This 
opened  all  the  national  territory  to  slavery,  and  wa.i  the  Rrst  point  gained. 

But,  iU)  tai,  Congress  only  had  acted  ;  and  an  mdonc^meni  by  the 
people,  real  or  apparent,  was  indisperwahlc  to  save  the  point  already 
gained  and  give  chance  for  more. 

'ITiis  necessity  hnd  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provitled  for, 
as  m'cll  as  might  be,  in  the  notable  argmnent  of  "  squatter  sovereignty," 
otherwise  called  "sacred  right  of  self-govcmmenl,"  which  latter  phrnse, 
tbongh  expressive  of  the  only  rightful  basis  of  any  governnieni,  was  »o 
perverted  in  this  attempted  u.se  of  it  u«  to  amount  to  jutt  this :  That  if 
any  one  man  choose  to  enslave  another,  no  third  nutn  ^ithall  be  allowed  (O 
ot^Ct.  .  .  .  Then  oiwncd  the  roar  of  loose  dei^lamation  in  £ivor  of 
"sqiiattcT  sovereignty"  and  "sacred  right  of  scIf-govcrnmcnL"  "  Bm," 
said  opposition  members,  "  let  lis  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  expressly  de- 
clare that  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  exclude  slavery."  "  Not  we," 
sud  the  friends  of  the  nicaaute  ;  .-ind  down  ihey  voted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passing  through  Congress,  a  l.iw  case 
involving  the  iiucslion  of  a  negro'*  freedom  .  .  .  was  p;uising  through 
the  United  Slates  Cinruit  Court  for  the  District  of  Mi.wouri.  .  .  .  Before 
the  then  next  presidential  election,  the  law  case  came  to  and  was  argued 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'niled  States.  .  .  . 

The  election  came,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  indorse- 
ment, such  iU  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained.  .  .  . 
lite  Supreme  Court  met  again ;  did  not  announce  their  decision,  Init 
Oldeicd  a  leargument.  The  presidential  inauguration  came,  an<l  still 
BO  decinon  of  the  court ;  but  the  in<:oming  ["resident  in  his  inaugtinl 
address  fervently  exhorted  the  people  to  abide  hy  the  forthcoming 
decidoa,  whale^-er  it  might  be.    Then,  in  a  few  days,  came  the  decision. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill  finds  an  early  occasion  to 
nuke  a  ijwech  at  this  capital  indorsing  the  Drcd  Scott  decision,  and 
rehemcntly  denouncing  all  oppositiun  to  it.  The  new  Prcsideut,  loo, 
seizes  the  early  n(i-a»ion  of  the  Sillimm  letter  to  indorse  and  strongly 
construe  that  decision,  and  to  exjiress  his  astonishment  that  any  different 
view  h.id  ever  been  entertained  ! 

At  length  a  squabble  springs  up  between  the  I'reiiilcni  and  the  author 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  the  mere  question  of  fact,  whether  the  1-ccomp- 
ton  constitution  was  or  was  not.  in  any  just  sense,  made  by  the  people 
of  Kansas  ;  and  in  that  quarrel  the  latter  declares  that  all  he  wants  is  a 
f^r  vote  for  the  jieople,  and  that  he  cares  not  whether  slavery  be  voted 
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down  or  voted  up.  I  do  not  undcniand  his  declaration  that  h« 
:ioi  whethei  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up  to  be  intended  by  him 
other  thun  u^t  an  apt  liefinition  of  the  |>ohcy  lie  wuuld  impress  upon  ihe 
public  rnind  —  the  pnnciple  foe  which  he  clecl.ires  he  has  sulTcred  so 
much,  and  is  ready  to  siiHer  to  the  end.  .^nd  well  may  he  cling  lo  that 
principle.  If  he  has  any  parental  feeling,  well  may  he  cling  to  it. 
That  principle  is  the  only  shred  left  of  hi^t  original  Nebraska  iloctnne. 
Under  the  Drcd  Scoti  decision  "squailer  sovereignty  "  squatted  out  of 
existence,  tumbled  down  like  temporary  scatTolding,  — like  the  mold  at 
the  foundf)',  scr\'cd  thtoiigli  one  blast  and  fell  luck  into  loose  sand,  — 
helped  10  carry  an  election,  .ind  then  was  kicked  to  the  n*in<l».  .  .  . 

We  cannot  alisolulcly  know  that  ail  these  exact  nibplaijons  arc  the 
result  of  preioniicrt.  Hut  when  we  sec  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  dilTet- 
cnt  portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times 
and  places  and  by  different  workmen.  —  Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger, 
and  James,  for  instance,  —  and  we  sec  these  timbers  joined  together,  and 
Me  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and 
murlises  ex.ictly  filling,  and  all  the  lengthi  and  pruportions  of  the  differ- 
ent pieces  rx;utly  ad;ipted  to  their  ^e^pe(■tive  places,  and  not  a  piece 
too  many  or  too  few,  not  omilling  «cn  scaffolding  —  or,  if  a  Mngle  piece 
be  lacking,  wc  see  the  place  in  (he  frame  exactly  littcd  and  prepared  yel 
to  bring  such  piece  in  —  in  such  a  case  wc  lind  it  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  understood 
one  another  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan 
or  ilraft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  IfWii  (edited  by  John  C.  NJcolayand  John  Hay, 
New  York,  1&94),  I,  240-343  fiatsim. 


45.    "The  Irrepressible  Conflict"  {1858) 

BV    SENATOR    WII.LIAM    HF.XRV    SEWARD 

Sewkrd'*  ttrin,  *■  inrprDMlble  coiiflii;!,"  w*»  *n>itliri  wnv  of  tiptenint;  Linevln'i 
idea  of  "a  huuw  diviijtil  a^iinil  itwK"  (fer  Nu.  44  alxivc):  but  Scwartl  wu  * 
mm  of  n>Iii>nal  proniimcncr  ind  >  re[ire*cn(ative  Rrtiublkan,  and  hu  phiuc  txeiled 
an  iinniedialc  and  a  iMtiiig  influence.  —  For  Seward,  (ec  No.  11  above.  —  Hibli- 
ogrmphy  u  N».  44  above. 

UR  country  is  a  theatre,  which  exhibits,  in  hill  operation,  two 
radically  diffcreni  political  systems ;  the  one  resting  on  the  basis 
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of  servile  or  slave  labor,  the  other  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  labor  of 
free  men,  .  .  . 

,  ,  .  The  iwoitystema  are  at  once  pcrccivetl  to  be  tncoiigriioiis.  But 
tbey  are  more  than  iucongruous  —  they  are  incompatible.  Tiicy  never 
luve  (icrm.tnenlly  cxiMed  logeilier  in  one  country,  and  they  never  can. 
It  would  l>c  c^  to  demonstrate  tins  imjiossibilily,  from  the  iireconcJl- 
able  contrast  between  their  Krctit  principles  and  characteristics.  But 
Ibc  experience  of  mankind  has  conclusively  established  it.  .  .  , 

Hitherto,  the  two  systems  have  existed  in  di/fi-reiit  Slates,  but  side  by 
Mde  williin  the  American  Union,  lliis  has  happened  because  the  Union 
n  a  confetle ration  of  Stales.  Bui  in  another  aspect  the  United  Stales 
con^litule  only  one  naiion.  lnc:rea.sc  of  [Kipublion,  which  is  filling  ihe 
States  out  to  their  very  bortlcrs,  togelhcr  with  a  new  and  extended  net- 
work of  railroads  and  other  avenues,  and  an  internal  commerce  which 
daily  becomes  more  intimate,  is  rapidly  bringing  the  Slates  into  a  higher 
and  more  perfect  social  unity  or  consolidation,  Thus,  these  antago* 
niitic  sysicnns  are  coniinu.illy  coming  inio  closer  contact,  and  collisioa 
results. 

Shall  I  tell  ynu  what  this  collision  means?  They  who  think  that  it  is 
accidental,  imnccosary,  ihe  work  of  inierextcd  or  fanatical  agitators,  and 
therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  <:aiie  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible 
condkt  between  opposing  nnd  enduring  forces,  and  it  mc.ins  that  the 
t'niled  Stales  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a 
slave-holding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor  naiion.  ICither  the  cuitoa 
ami  rke  fields  of  South  (Carolina  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Ijiuisiana 
will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Clurle^lon  and  New  Orleans 
IxTome  m.^rt.i  for  legitimate  merch.nnilise  alune,  or  eUe  the  rye-liclds  and 
wheat -fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  musl  again  be  surrendered 
by  their  farmers  to  slave  cnlturc  ami  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and 
Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies 
anxl  souls  of  men.  It  is  the  failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth  that 
imlucet  k)  mnny  imsuccexsful  attempts  at  fmal  compromise  between  the 
slave  anil  free  Slates,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  great  fact  that  icn- 
im  all  such  pretended  compromises,  when  ma<le,  vain  and  ephemeral. 
Surding  as  this  saying  may  appear  to  yon,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  original  or  even  a  raadem  one.  Our  forefathers  knew  it  to  be 
true,  and  unanimously  acted  upon  it  when  they  framed  the  Consliluiion 
of  the  United  States.  They  regarded  the  existence  of  the  servile  system 
in  so  many  of  the  Sutes  witli  sorrow  and  shame,  whicli  lliey  openly 
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confeued,  and  iliey  looked  upon  the  coUiaioD  between  them,  which  was 
then  jnxt  revcdin);  ilxcif,  mid  which  we  arc  now  acciiatoineil  to  (le)>lore, 
u'ith  favor  .'kn<l  hi)|ir.  They  knew  that  cither  the  one  or  the  Other 
8}^cm  must  exclusively  prevail. 

Unlike  too  many  of  those  who  in  mocleni  time  invoke  their  authority, 
ibcy  had  a  choice  between  the  two.  They  preferred  the  system  of  free 
labor,  and  they  deterniined  to  org.iniic  the  Government,  and  m>  to 
direct  it;(  activity,  tlmt  that  ttywtein  !>huiild  surely  and  certainly  prevail. 
For  thj«  pnrpove,  and  no  other,  they  ba.ted  the  whole  ttruclure  of  Gov- 
ernment broadly  on  the  principle  that  all  men  arc  created  equal,  and 
therefore  Irec  —  little  dreaming  thnt,  within  the  short  period  of  one 
hundred  years,  their  descendants  would  bear  lo  be  told  by  any  orator, 
however  popular,  that  the  utterance  of  that  principle  was  merely  a 
rhetorical  rhapttoily ;  or  by  any  judge,  however  venerated,  that  it  wai 
attended  by  mental  rexerva lions,  which  rendered  it  hypocritical  and 
Ealse.  By  the  Ordinance  of  tjSj,  they  dedicated  all  of  the  national 
domain  not  yet  polluted  by  Slavery  to  free  bbor  immediately,  thence- 
foith  and  forever  ;  while  by  the  new  Conslituiion  and  laws  they  tnviied 
foreign  free  labor  from  all  lands  umlcr  the  sun.  and  interdicted  the  im- 
porlatiou  of  .Vfrican  slave  bbor,  at  all  limes,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
cirtumst.ince*  whatsoever.  It  is  inie  tlut  they  neccsiarily  anil  wisely 
modified  this  policy  of  Freedom,  by  leaving  it  to  the  several  Slate»,anected 
aa  they  were  by  differing  ciicum«tiuice«,  to  abolish  Sla\-cry  in  their  own 
way  and  at  their  own  pldsure,  instead  of  confiding  that  duly  to  Congress, 
And  that  Ihcy  secured  to  the  Slave  Suie^,  while  yet  rcl.iining  the  system 
of  Slavery,  a  three-fifths  rcjircscntation  of  slaves  in  the  Kedcral  Go\'em- 
ment,  until  they  should  find  themselves  able  to  relinquish  it  with  safety. 
Hut  the  very  nature  of  these  modifications  fortifies  my  position  that  the 
fathers  knew  lh.il  the  two  Kyxtems  could  not  endure  within  the  I'nion, 
and  expected  that  withm  a  short  pcrimi  Slavery  would  disappear  for- 
crer.  Moreover,  in  order  that  these  modifications  might  not  alto- 
((ellicr  defeat  Iheir  grand  design  of  a  Republic  m.iintaining  universal 
etgualily,  they  provided  that  two-thirds  of  (he  States  might  amend 
the  Constitution. 

It  remains  to  say  on  this  point  only  one  word,  to  guard  against  mis- 
apprehension. If  these  States  are  to  again  become  imivcnally  sbve- 
holding,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  with  what  violations  of  the  Constitotion 
that  end  shall  be  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  while  I  do  c<mfi- 
dently  bcUcvc  and  hope  thai  my  country  will  yet  become  a  land  of 
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ctlon),  I  do  mic  expect  tbai  ii  vill  be  made  so  otbervise 

<  tie  action  of  the  several  i^utes  cooperating  with  the  Fed- 

iltuicni,  aad  all  icimg  in  strici  coakmaay  vidt  their  re^iectire 

I  Rnd  coDientioDs  concenuDg  Slivery,  which  geotly-dispased 
I  habitiully  deptrciic,  an  nothing  more  thin  the  ripening  or 
which  the  fcuhers  themsehTcs  a«  only  thm  regarded  with 
I  iritich  they  nu^  tie  said  to  bxve  instituted. 

10  t>e  denied,  boireTer,  thai  thus  tu  the  coone  of  that 
DM    beeo  according    to  Iheti   faanune   anticipatioDs  and 

Al  bsl,  the  Republican  piny  has  appeared.     It  avows  now,  as 

Epublican  party  of  1800  did.  in  one  woi^l.  it^  faith  and  its  works, 

I  and  exact  justice  lo  all  men."     Even  when  it  first  entered  the 

only  half  organized,   it  strack  a  blow  which  only  just  &iled  to 

complete  and  triumphant  victory.     In  thi$,  its  second  cainpaign, 

lalreaiiy  wxin  advantages  which  render  that  iriuioph  now  both  easy 

!  ccrUin. 

The  secret  of  iis  assured  success  lies  in  that  very  cliaracterisiic  which, 

in  the  moulh  of  scoffers,  constilutes  its  great  and  lasting  imbecility  and 

reproach.     It  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  party  of  ontf  '.dea;  but  that  idea 

is  a  noble  one  —  an  idea  that  tilh  and  exjKinds  all  generous  soub;  the 

pjdca  of  equality  —  the  equality  of  all  men  before  human  tribunals  and 

llinman  laws,  as  they  all  are  equal  before  the  Divine  tribunal  and  Divine 

■Jaws. 

I      I  know,  and  you  know,  that  a  revolution  has  begun.     1  know,  and  alt 
tthe  world  knows,  that  revolutions  never  go  backward.    Twenty  Senators 
'  and  a  hundred  Representatives  proclaim  boldly  in  Congress  to-day  senii- 
'  ncnts  and  opinions  and  principles  uf  Frccdum  which  hardly  50  many 
men,  even  in  this  free  State,  dared  to  utter  in  their  own  homes  twenty 
years  aga     While  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  Democratic  party,  has  been  all  that  time  surrendering  one 
plain  and  castle  after  another  lo  Slavery,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  no  less  steadily  and  perseveringly  gathering  together  the 
forces  with  which  to  recover  back  again  all  the  fields  and  all  the  castles 
which  have  been  lost,  and  to  confound  and  overthrow,  by  one  decisive 
blow,  the  betrayers  of  the  Constitution  and  Freedom  forever, 

William  H.  Seward,  ne  IrrrpressibU  Conflkl;  a  Speech  delrvered at  Rochtsler, 
October  25,  1858  (no  lille-page.  New  York,  1858),  l-j paitim. 
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46.    "Niggers  to  the  Niggerless"  {1859) 

BV    SKKATOR    BENJAMIN    FRANKt.lK   WADE 

Wade  wu  «  txpical  Klf-mulc  tnui,  «  tiuc  reptc*cnl«tivc  of  th«  Ticotnui  htmert 
of  Cunnccticul  iluck  in  iii>nlic>n  Ohiii.  Ili>  fearleonea  in  oppiHlng  xUvery  nixle 
him  pfumiiinil  in  Ihc  Senile,  wlicie  hi»  ruggol  ttyk  iif  umury  <nit  hit  <li«inc1uialiun 
lo  iRiiite  hit  WLiC'li  »rtcii  Icrl  lo  an  «ichan|;c  ol  ptnincnt  rrmarkawith  pramin^l 
difrnden  ot  itaven*.  Thii  ipipch  a  in  reply  lo  an  oiaftlly  »h«rp  haiwajpie  ht 
Toomb*,  Ihe  i^uciti^n  it  imuc  being  imc  ul  jiicceiicncc  brlwecii  Uic  humctlcad  trill 
•D'l  I  hill  l>>  npp(ii|>riile  iniincii  villi  which  tii  purihixe  ('alia.  'Hic  bantm  "f 
T<)(iinl«'i  tcmsrki  ha-l  be«n  a  meet  »t  lh«  "  hntl  lu  the  landlm  "  bill.  —  For  Wadv , 
•«0  A.  G,  Riildlc,  /.i/i  ef  [linjamia  /.  IPwi/if.^  Bibt]ogr»pli>-  m  in  No.  44  above. 

AM  very  glad  that  this  qticsiion  has  at  length  come  up :  I  am 
glad,  100,  that  it  has  antagonized  with  this  nigger  quesiiun. 
We  are  *'  shivtriiig  in  the  wind,"  are  wi-,  sir,  over  your  Cuba  <ju«ti(>n  > 
Vou  may  have  uccaiion  tu  shiver  an  that  i|iiestion  before  you  are  ihruiigh 
with  it.  Now.  sir,  I  have  liccn  Irj-ing  here  for  nearly  a  month  to  get  a 
straight  forward  vote  upon  this  great  measure  of  land  to  the  landless.  I 
glory  in  that  measure.  It  is  the  greatest  that  has  ever  come  before  the 
Ameiiean  Senate,  and  it  has  now  come  so  (hat  there  is  no  dodging  it, 
The  queiiion  will  be,  shall  wc  give  niggers  lo  the  niggcrlcss,  or  land  to 
the  lamlWs?  .  .  . 

,  .  .  I  will  meet  that  measure.  I  do  not  ireinble  before  them  or 
their  owners,  or  anybody  elxe  1  and  it  doet  not  become  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate  to  tremble  over  a  measure.  Sir,  it  ix  not  very  senatorial  lan- 
guage. God  knows,  I  never  tremble  before  anybody,  I  do  not  expect  to 
tremble  before  anybody.  I  do  not  expect  to  use  language  that  ought  lo 
be  offensive  to  anybody  here,  and  1  will  nol  submit  to  it  from  anybody. 

I  moved  «ome  days  ago  lo  take  up  this  subject,  II  was  said  ihen  that 
there  was  an  appropriation  bill  that  stoo<l  in  the  way  iif  thix  great  ques- 
tion being  settled.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  had  his  appropriation 
bilb.  It  was  importani,  then,  thai  they  should  be  settled  at  once  ;  there 
was  danger  that  they  would  be  tost,  and  the  Oovcrnmenl  would  stop  in 
ronseqiience,  and  an  appeal  was  mailc  to  gentlemen  lo  jpve  this  bill  the 
go-by  for  the  lime  l>eing,  at  all  events,  and  the  appeal  was  successful. 
Gcnilemen  said  the  appropriation  bills  must  be  passed  ;  and,  altbough 
ihcy  were  anxious  for  ihe  jin»s.-tge  of  this  bill,  nevertheless  it  must  be 
postponed  for  the  appropriation  bills.  The  appro|>riation  bills  lie  very 
easy  now  l>ehind  this  nigger  operation.  W'hcn  you  come  lo  niggers  for 
the  niggerless,  all  other  questions  sink  into  perfect  insjgoi^caace.    Butj 
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■ir,  wc  will  anugonizc  these  measures.  I  appeal  to  the  counlry  upon 
Ihcra,  I  ask  tiic  people  do  you  choose  thai  we  should  go  thiough  the 
eartli  hunung  for  niggcia,  for  really  that  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
nemocTdtic  party?  They  can  no  more  run  their  party  without  niggers 
than  you  cuuld  run  ;i  .iteuin  en;^ine  without  fuel.  That  is  alt  there  is  of 
Democracy  ;  and  when  you  c;innol  raise  niggers  enough  for  the  market, 
then  you  must  go  altroad  fishing  for  niggtrs  through  the  whole  world. 
.Ve  j'ou  going  to  buy  Cuba  for  land  for  the  landless?  What  is  ihcic? 
You  will  find  three  quaitcrs  of  a  million  of  niggers,  but  you  will  not  find 
any  land ;  not  one  fool,  not  an  inch.  1  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the 
question  has  come  up.  Let  us  now  see  who  are  ihc  friends  of  this  land 
ire  :  let  us  vote  it  through  ;  aad  then,  without  fc:tr  or  trembling, 

«  up  the  nigger  bill. 

1  »ay  there  is  no  excuse  for  gentlemen  who  are  really  in  favor  of  this 
meaniTC.     Tell,  me,  sir,  that  you  Kkulked  liehind  this  Cuba  bill?     It 

uld  be  A  very  poor  story  to  tell  those  landless  men  of  whom  the  gen- 

tnan  speaks.  These  lacklanders  will  say  to  you  ;  "  When  wc  lacked 
'land,  and  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  give  it  to  us,  you  went  off  fishing 
for  niggers."  Will  that  satisfy  them?  It  may,  and  it  may  not.  I  fear 
that  there  will  be  trembling  in  some  quarters  over  this  question.  I  hope 
the  rote  will  be  taken,  and  1  warn  every  man  who  is  a  friend  of  this  bill 
that  DOW  is  the  time  ;  now  or  nc%'cr.  Give  this  homeslcad  bill  the  go. 
by  DOW,  and  it  dies,  and  cirrj-  man  knows  it.  Therefore  it  is  idle  to 
tdl  me  thai  any  man  is  a  friend  of  ihe  homestead  bill  who  will  not  give 
it  bi»  wpporl  now. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  do  not  like  these  tauntsi  and  threats  about  fearing 
one  question  or  another.  [  do  nol  very  much  fear  anybody  or  anything. 
It  would  be  a  very  uncomforiable  state  of  mind,  I  should  think.  But. 
jir,  I  am  in  fai-or  of  this  measure.  The  merits  of  it,  I  suppose,  arc  open 
to  (liuru^ion.  I  think  it  wouUl  lie  easy  lo  show  ihai  there  has  nol  been, 
at  any  time,  a  nieasiure  so  fraught  with  benefit  to  the  people  all  over  the 
country,  as  this  great  measure  —  Ihe  homestead  bill.  If  genilcmen  see 
6t,  ibcy  can  pass  it  in  ten  minutes ;  and  then  we  can  go  back  to  the 
Bigger  bill,  and  take  that  up,  and  make  the  best  headway  wc  can  with 
ihai,  Vou  need  nol  be  ten  minutes  in  passing  ihc  bill,  if  you  are  true  lo 
Jourselves,  true  to  your  constiluenU,  and  faithful  to  those  who  have 
asked  at  the  hands  of  every  honest  nian  that  this  measure  should  pass. 
I  toy,  again,  there  is  no  reason  to  skulk  it  now.  It  b  Mrly  up.  It  is  in 
contrast  with  the  other  measure ;  and  no  man  can  fail  to  see  thai  he 
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who  votes  and  prefers  one  to  the  other,  has  done  it  because  his  soul  was 
steeped  in  the  nij;get  bill. 

Ctm/^estiimiit  <rMt.  35  Cong.,  2  sess.  (John  C.  Rivcx,  Watliington,  1859), 
T3S4^uj//w,  Ftbruary  25,  1859. 


Capture  of  the  Engine-Housc  (1859) 

BV  COLONEL   ROBERT   EOWAKD  LEE 

Robert  E.  Let,  »on  ot'-Lighl-Hcne  Ilaftr"  Lcr  of  R«vo1u(lonuy  fame,  «n 
u(  the  m..»l  pimninenl  of  the  younger  oftktci  in  Ihricmv,  lu<l  ♦crvol  »ilh  itiilincticaii 
iluiing  thf  MeiK>n  Wir.  f^tcf,  when  the  Civil  War  threatened,  he  rrfuied  the 
tu^goti-in  •>!  higli  rank  in  the  Union  army,  aii'l  fi>Ui>H'e'J  hit  itatr,  Virginia,  in  hrt 
•etewiun:  later  h*  accepted  a  eommaiirf  in  the  Confeijeraic  Brniy,  and  iliuweil  bini- 
•rlf  the  Rreatral  ioldicr  on  hit  liile.  —  For  l<c,  ice  W.  P.  Trent,  AWrr/  £.  Idt, 
IJ2-IJJ — Ilihliograptiy  of  ilarpci't  Ferry  Raid  ai  in  Nu.  41  above. 
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Heaovuartess  Harper's  Ffrhv, 

Oclohfr  19,  iS5<). 
HAVE  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  that  on  arriving  here  on  the  night  of  the  1 7th  instant, 
in  obedience  lo  Spccinl  Orders  No.  194  of  that  date  from  your  office,  I 
learn  thai  a  party  of  insurgents,  about  1 1  p.  m.  on  the  t6th,  h.id  seized 
the  watchmen  stationed  ut  the  armory,  arsenal,  rifle  fartory,  and  bridge 
a<rro«(  llic  I'wiomac,  and  Liken  (Kissesiiion  of  those  points.  They  then 
dispatched  six  tnen.  under  one  of  their  party,  called  Captain  Aaron  C. 
Slc^'cns,  lo  arrest  the  principal  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  and  incite 
the  negroes  to  join  in  the  insurrection.  The  party  took  Colonel  I,.  W. 
Washington  from  his  bed  about  ij  a.  ro.  on  the  171I1,  and  brought  him. 
with  four  of  hi.s  ^ervaniH,  lo  this  place.  Mr.  J.  H.  .^llsLidt  and  six  of 
his  servants  were  in  the  same  manner  seized  about  ^  a.  ni.,  and  arms 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Ihc  negroes.  U])on  their  return  here,  John  E. 
Cook,  one  of  the  party  sent  lo  Mr.  Washington's,  was  dispatched  to 
Maryland,  with  Mr.  Washington's  wagon,  two  of  his  scnant*.  and  three 
of  Mr.  Allsliiilt's,  for  am]»  and  ammunilion,  Jtc,  As  day  ailvanced,  and 
the  citiicns  of  Hiirj)er's  Ferry  commenced  their  usual  avocations,  they 
were  separately  captured,  to  the  number  of  forty,  as  well  as  I  could  Icam, 
and  confined  in  one  room  of  the  fire-engine  house  of  the  armory,  which 
seems  early  to  have  been  selected  as  a  point  of  defense,  .^bout  11  a.  ro. 
the  volunteer  companies  from  ^'irginia  I>egan  to  arrive, and  the  Jefferson 
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Guards  and  roliintens  from  CIiarl«iown,  under  Captain  J.  W.  Rowrn,  I 
■nd«ntOod,  were  first  on  Ihc  ground.  The  Haiiitranitk  { iuarrU,  Cnptnin 
V.  M.  Butler ;  the  Shepherdaiown  troop,  (lapiain  Jacolt  Kienahart ;  and 
Captain  Alburtb's  company  from  Mariinxbiii^  arrived  in  the  nrtcmoon. 
Tlieitf  companiex,  under  the  rlirettioii  of  Colonels  K.  W.  Itaylor  ind 
John  T.  Uibton,  forced  the  in^itgenlt  to  abandon  their  positions  at  the 
bridge  and  in  the  village,  and  to  withdraw  within  the  armory  inclosure, 
where  they  fortified  themselves  in  the  fire-engine  hoiisc,  and  carried  ten 
of  their  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  their  safety  and  bciliuting 
their  escape,  whom  they  termed  hostaiies.  .  .  .  After  xuniiet  more  troops 
irmeit.  Captain  H  11.  Waihingion's  comiiany  from  ^Vinchester,  and 
three  companies  from  Kredericktown,  Maryland,  under  Colonel  Shriver. 
Ijter  in  (he  evening  the  companies  from  Baltimore,  under  General 
Ch.jrtes  C.  Kdgcrton,  second  light  brig.idc,  and  a  detathmeni  of  marine^ 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  J.  Green  accompanied  by  Major  Russell,  of 
that  oorp»,  reached  Sandy  Hook,  about  otic  and  a  half  mile  ea.st  of  Har- 
per's Ferry.  At  thii  point  1  came  up  wjth  ihcM:  last-named  troops,  and 
leaving  (leneial  t'!d);erton  and  his  command  on  the  Maryland  Ki<le  of  ihe 
river  for  Ihc  night,  caused  the  marines  to  proceed  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
pbced  them  within  (he  armory  grounds  to  prevent  the  |io:i%il>iliiy  of  the 
escat>e  of  the  iiuurgents.  Havin;;  taken  incaMires  to  hall,  in  Daltimore, 
the  anillery  companies  ordered  fn»n  Fort  Monroe,  I  made  jircparations 
to  attack  the  in.surgcnts  at  daylij^ht.  But  for  the  fear  of  fi.irrificing  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  held  hy  them  as  prisoners  in  a  midnight 
assault,  1  should  have  ordered  the  attack  at  once. 

Their  safety  was  the  subject  of  painful  consideration,  and  lo  prevent, 
if  jKiisible,  jeopardising  their  lives,  I  determined  to  summon  the  insut- 
genu  to  surrender.  As  soon  after  daylight  as  the  arrangement*  were 
made  Lieutenant  J,  E.  R  Stewart,  ist  cavalry,  who  had  accom[ianied 
nte  fnnn  Washington  as  staff  officer,  was  dispatched,  tmiler  a  ft.ig,  with 
a  written  tumraons.  .  .  .  Knowing  the  rharacter  of  the  leader  of  the 
ii>snrgent%  I  dvl  not  exjiect  it  wuuKI  be  accejiteil,  1  had  therefore 
directetl  that  the  voltiniccr  troops,  under  their  respective  commanders, 
should  be  |uitaded  on  the  lines  aligned  ihcm  outside  the  armor)',  and 
had  prepared  a  storming  parly  of  twelve  marines,  under  their  com- 
mander, Ijcutenant  lircen,  and  had  pUccd  them  do^e  to  the  engine- 
house,  and  »ecurc  from  its  fire.  Three  marines  were  furnished  with 
sicdgc-hammcn  to  br<;.ik  in  the  doon,  and  the  men  were  instruricd  how 
to  distinguish  our  cili/ens  fri>m  the  insiii^cnts;  to  attack  with  the  bayo- 
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Ml.  and  noi  to  injure  the  blacks  dcutned  in  custody  unless  they  Tesi>ted. 
Lieutenanl  Stewart  was  also  directed  not  to  receive  from  the  insurgents 
any  counter  propo»iiion&.  If  they  accepted  the  terms  olTercd,  they  must 
immcilialcty  deliver  up  their  arms  and  release  their  [)ri30nere.  If  ihey 
did  not,  he  iniwl,  on  leavmi;  the  engine-house,  give  me  the  signal.  My 
object  was,  with  a  view  uf  saving;  uur  citizens,  to  have  as  short  an  inlct- 
vkI  as  possible  between  ihe  summons  and  attack.  The  summons,  a^  I 
had  anticipated,  was  rejected.  At  the  concerted  signal  the  storming 
party  mwed  (juickly  to  the  door  and  commenced  the  attack,  '['he  fire- 
engines  within  the  house  had  been  placed  by  the  beiieged  close  to  the 
doors.  The  doors  were  fattened  by  ropes,  the  spring  of  which  prevented 
their  being  broken  by  the  blows  of  the  hammers.  The  men  were  there- 
fore ordered  10  drop  the  hammers,  and,  with  a  portion  of  the  reserv-c,  to 
use  as  a  liattering-ram  a  heavy  ladder,  with  which  they  daxhed  in  a  port 
of  the  door  and  gave  adniittaiicc  to  the  Morming  p.iny.  The  fire  of  the 
iiuurgcntx  np  to  this  lime  had  been  harmless.  M  the  threshold  one 
marine  fell  mort.illy  wounded.  I'he  rest,  led  by  Lieutenant  Green  and 
Major  Rus-tcll,  quickly  ended  the  contest.  The  insurgents  that  resisted 
were  bayonclcil.  Their  leader,  John  Brown,  was  cnl  down  by  the  sword 
of  Lieutenant  Green,  and  our  citi/cns  were  protected  by  both  officers 
Rnd  men.     The  whok"  was  over  in  a  few  minutes.  .  .  . 

From  ihe  information  dcrivcii  from  the  papers  found  upon  the  pcnsont 
and  among  the  bu^^age  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  italrmenl  <>{  those  now 
ID  custody,  it  appears  that  the  ]>arty  connittted  of  nineteen  men  —  four- 
teen white  and  five  black.  That  they  were  headcii  by  John  Brown,  of 
some  notoriety  in  Kansas.whoin  June  last  located  himself  in  Marybnd.at 
the  Kennedy  f:irm,  wtiere  he  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  to  capture 
the  United  Stales  works  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  avows  thai  hi.s  oliject 
was  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  whole  South  ;  and 
acknowledges  thai  he  has  been  dis.ippointed  in  hi*  exiwclations  of  aid 
from  the  black  an  well  as  white  popnialion,  both  in  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Stales,  The  black*  whom  he  forced  from  their  homes  in  this 
neighborhood,  a*  far  as  I  could  Icatn,  gave  him  no  voluntary  a.-ai-iunce. 
The  result  proves  that  Ihe  plan  was  the  attempt  of  a  fanatic  or  m.-id- 
man,  which  could  only  end  in  failure ;  .ind  its  temporary  success  was 
owing  to  the  (Kinic  and  confiwion  he  succeeded  in  creating  by  magnify- 
ing liis  nnmliers.  .  -  ■ 
Sfna/f  KfP^n,  36  Cong-,  i  ««»»■  tWashington,  i860),  II,  No.  378,  pp.  40-43 
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48.    Why  John  Brown  Broke  the  Laws  (1859) 

DV   JOHN    OKOWN 

Jihn  Brown. "  of  (taamloaiic,"  wu  an  atuliiiuniitt  of  Ihal  nvn  pnriunical  tpiril 
■affuw-tniihlcilMrw  Ihat  l«*ili  upon  the  Olil  'I'rtlimcnl,     In  hunnFlf  h«  nw  4 
cbMCO  lultwnctii  for  vuMing  the  iaiijuiir  of  ilimj  ii]>«n  ils  ailTacatFt.     In  KaniM ' 
be  l>i^  ntAlialiuD  upua  |iri>-ilairc(7  Kttlen,  and  tin  daitu  Tot  ■i.'tiun  in  tliu  ami- 
rintty  csiuc  caliBtnalcil  in  ii»  ill  |iUnn«>l  iftlil  iin  llat^ci'i  Vcny;  liul  in  ckftal  h« 
ihovtd  bioncUtucb  *  min  Itial  he  wi>n  the  aJniiratiun  of  hit  rncnnct.    Iliia  eilnct 
•  frcM  an  inienicw,  after  faii  (aplotf.  wilh  Senator  Maaon,  l~on|;(runian  Vallandl^' 
kMB,  and    otben. —  For  Brown,  ite  J.  E.  Cb«nbctUn,  ^h  lir^wm,  13J-IJ8L— I 
Dlblk>cra)>h]'  aa  ba  Ko>  41  above. 

MR.  MA.^N  —  If  )-oti  would  tdl  us  who  tent  you  here  —  who  pro* 
vi<lol  the  meaiiii —  ihal  would  be  infbnnntjon  of  some  vaUic. 

Mr.  Bita»'s  —  I  will  answer  freely  ami  faithfully  atioiil  whm  concerns 
mrsclf — I  will  aosirei  zDythiog  I  can  with  honor — but  not  about 
Dihen. 

Mr.  VALLAMMrjiAU  (mcmlwr  of  Congrva  from  Ohio,  who  had  Just 
enterctl)  —  Mi.  Itruwn.  who  lent  you  here? 

Mr.  Brown  -  No  man  st^nl  mc  here  :  it  was  my  own  prompting  and 
thai  <A  my  Maker,  or  that  of  the  devil,  which  c^■er  yoii  please  to  ascribe 
it  to.     I  acknowledge  no  man  [master]  in  human  form. 

Mr.  VAlXAXiinaiUM  —  Dtd  yon  gel  up  the  expedition  yourself? 

Mr,  Uwrns — 1  did.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Ma^on  —  How  many  arc  eng.igcd  with  you  in  this  movement? 
I  ask  those  ijuestiona  for  our  own  safety. 

Mr.  Bttow.s — Any  questions  that  I  can  honorably  ai»wer  I  will,  not 
otherwise.  So  br  fts  I  am  myself  concerned  1  have  told  everytliing 
truthfully.      I  value  my  word,  sir. 

Mr.  M**0!«  —  What  was  your  object  in  oiminj;  ? 

Mr,  Brow?«  —  We  came  to  free  the  slaves,  and  only  that. 

A  Vot/XG  Man  (in  the  uniform  of  a  volunteer  company)  —How  many 
men  in  all  bad  you? 

.Mr.  Baows — I  came  to  Virginia  with  eighteen  men  only,  besides 
If. 

VuLVNTtEK — What  in  the  world  di<l  you  suppose  you  could  do  here 
in  Virginia  with  that  anKnint  of  men? 

Mr.  Brohti — Young  man,  I  don't  wish  to  discuss  that  questioD 
here. 

Vou/NTCeit — You  could  not  do  anything. 
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Mr.  Bkown  ~  Well,  perhaps  your  ideas  aod  mine  on  miliUiy  sulqeci 
would  di/Tcr  mxleriatly. 

Mr.  M:*s<jx  —  How  do  yoii  jiislify  your  acts? 

Mr.  BhoVt-j: —  [  think,  toy  friend,  yoa  are  guilty  o(  a  gicai  wrong 
agaimt  (iod  aod  humanity —  I  say  it  without  wishing  to  be  offenxire  — 
and  it  woiikl  be  perfectly  rifthl  for  any  unie  to  interfere  with  you  so  fa 
as  to  free  lhc»e  you  wili'iilly  and  wickedly  hold  in  bondage.  I  do  not 
■ay  this  insultingly. 

Mr.  Masoh  —  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hkown  —  I  think  I  did  right,  and  that  others  win  do  n);ht  who 
inlcircTc  with  yon  at  any  lime  and  all  times.  1  hold  that  the  golden 
rule,  "Do  unio  olhcis  as  you  would  thai  others  should  do  unto  }x>u." 
applin  to  all  who  wouM  help  others  to  f;.iin  their  tilterly. 

Lieut.  Stewakt  —  Hot  you  don't  believe  in  the  Itiblc. 

Mr.  Brown  —  Certainly  I  do.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Vai,[a."Ji)icham  —  When  in  Cleveland  did  you  attend  the  Fugitive 
Slave  I-1W  Convention  there? 

Mr.  Hkown  —  No.  I  was  there  about  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the 
court  to  Iry  the  Olfcrlin  rescuers.  .  ■  . 

Mr.  VAi.LANiiir.iuM  —  Did  you  see  anything  of  Joshau  [JoshuaJ  R. 
Giddint;^  there? 

Mr.  Hrown—  I  did  meet  him.  .  . 

Mr.  Vai  iJiNiiir.HAM  —  VVill  you  answer  this :  Did  you  talk  with  Gid- 
dingi  about  your  expedition  here? 

Mr.  Brown  —  No,  I  won't  answer  that,  because  a  denial  of  it  I  would 
nol  make,  and  to  make  any  affiintntiun  of  it  1  should  be  a  great  dunce. 

Mr.  VALt^NniGHAM  —  Have  you  h.id  any  Lorre»poiidenc[e]  with  par- 
tie*  at  ihc  North  on  the  subject  of  this  movement  ? 

Mr.  Brown  —  1  have  had  correspondence. 

A  B\'srANiiEB  —  Do  you  consiiler  this  a  icligioiis  movemcni? 

Mr.  Hrown  —  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  service  a  man  can 
fpndrf  to  God. 

llYkiANDKK  — Do  you  Consider  yourself  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
hiivldence? 

Mr.  IlkowN  —  1  do. 

thaiANDKH —  L'pon  what  principle  do  you  justify  your  acts? 

hlf.  ItmtwN  — Tiwn  ihe  golden  nile.  1  pity  the  poor  in  bondage 
OiAi  lidcr  ii(«>c  lo  help  them  ;  that  is  why  1  am  here;  not  to  gratify  any 
|riif««>ii4l  AiiliiiMiiy,  revenge  or  vindictnc  spirit     It  is  my  sympathy  with 
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Ac  oppnsMtl  and  the  wronged,  that  ore  as  good  as  ^ou  and  u  precious 
n  the  sight  of  God. 

Bi¥TAXDFjt  —  Ceruialy.     Rut  why  take  the  shves  agaimi  their  will? 

Mr.  BwowN —  t  never  did.  .  .  . 

...  1  want  you  to  undcntaml  gentlemen—  (nnd  to  Ihc  reporter 
oT  the  Herald)  you  may  report  that  —  I  want  you  to  uoderstaod  that 
I  mpect  the  right*  of  the  po<>re»t  and  wcakeu  of  coloml  [leoplc. 
oppressed  by  the  »Uvc  >y«(em,  jusi  as  much  as  I  do  Iho^e  of  the 
nan  wealthy  and  powerful.  'Hint  n  the  idea  that  haa  nvoted  me,  and 
ihit  alooe.  We  expected  no  rewsni  vsccpi  tin-  .satiafactioii  of  endeavor- 
ing 10  do  for  those  in  distress  and  greatly  t^presnl  ax  we  would  he  done 
by.  The  cry  of  di»treu  of  the  appreueil  in  my  re-jwon,  and  ihc  only 
thing  that  prmnpieil  mc  to  come  here. 

A  B^-sTAXitER  —  Why  did  you  do  it  secrclly? 
'      Mr.   FtR'wv  —  Because  I  thought  ihhi  [thai]  necessary  to  hicccss; 
no  other  reaion. 

[h'!a*A.\i«i(  —  .\ad  you  think  that  honorable  ?    Have  yuu  read  Oerritt 
i'Sn»iih*«last  letter? 

Mr.  Rrowm  —  What  letter  do  you  mean  ? 

BrsTTAJroBii  —  The  New  York  Heraui  of  yesterday  in  sjicaking  of  this 
afiir  menlions  a  letter  in  this  way  :  — 

Apfopot  of  Itiii  cuilinK  nov  «e  tecullcti  a  my  llenifioni  [ttwa|;c  In  onr  of 
Cerru  Saitb'*  Irllvn,  jiuliiBbnl  i  nuMiili  <•■  twu  aitu,  tn  whicb  hr  tptaka  ot  the  folly 
•if  attcntfilias  to  utiAe  tlw  ihat-VIn  nil  Ihr  ilavn  bi  ih*  fuKc  uf  inotal  luuiiui  oi 
kpl  If  itMun.  anil  predkli  Ihai  thv  rwmt  nuvrnicni  made  in  Ihc  dicecljon  oi  ne|{ni 
ciBini;ifuii>i*i  wfluUI  be  an  inamclion  tn  Ihc  South. 

Mr.  Brown — I  hare  not  seen  the  Nf:w  Youk  IIiit.u,n  for  some  days 

past ;  but  I  presame,  from  your  rctnarV  aboiil  Itie  gist  of  the  letter,  that 

I  should  concur  with  iL     I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  n10r.1l  suasion  is 

hopelesi.     I  dnn*t  think  the  people  of  tlie  ilavc  Stale*  will  ever  tonsidcr 

the  sutqcet  of  Uavery  in  its  Ime  light  till  some  other  argument  w  resorted 

i  to  than  moni  suasion, 

Mf.  Valijiniiighau  —  Did  you  expect  a  general  rising  of  the  slaves  in 

Icxse  of  your  success  ? 

Mr.  Hktiwn  —  No,  sir ;  nor  did  1  wish  it ;  1  expectetl  to  gather  them 

^up  from  time  to  time  and  set  them  free. 

Mr.  VaLLANiwiHAM  —  Did  you  expect  to  hold  possession  here  till 

thtn? 

rMr.  Brown —  Well,  probnbly  1  had  quite  a  iliffcrrnt  iilca.     t  do  not 
9w  that    I   ought  to  reveal  my  plans.       I  am  hcic  a  prKoncr  and 
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wounded,  because  I  foolishly  allowed  myKlf  to  be  so.  Vou  o^-ciralc 
your  slienslh  in  supposing  I  could  have  been  Ukcn  if  I  had  not  allowed 
it.  I  was  too  tardy  after  commencing  the  open  attack  —  in  delaying 
my  movements  through  Monday  night,  and  up  to  the  time  I  was  attacked 
by  the  governmeol  troops.  It  was  all  occasioned  by  luy  desire  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  my  prisoners  and  their  ^uuilics  and  the  community  at 
large.  I  had  no  Icuowledge  of  the  shooting  of  the  negro  (Hey- 
wood).  .  ,  . 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  arms  to  obtiun  posscstioD  of  the  armory? 
A.   I  Ixiughc  Ihcm. 

Q.    In  what  Slate?    A.  That  I  would  not  state,  .  .  . 

Ru-ORTEK  OK  rilE  HriuU) —  I'do  not  wish  to  annoy  you  ;  but  if  you 
have  anything  further  yon  would  like  to  say  1  will  report  it. 

>lr.  Brown  —  I  have  nothing  to  say,  only  lh:it  1  cl.-iiin  to  be  here  in 
canying  out  a  measure  I  believe  perfectly  justifiable,  and  not  to  act  the 
pari  of  an  incendiary  or  ruflian,  but  to  aid  those  sutfering  great  wrong. 
/  itv/A  A»  tay,  Jurliifrmore,  that  you  had  bftter  —  ali  you  peofU  al  tkt 
SfuA — prepare  ypursthH%  for  a  sellkmenl  of  thai  gueslion  thai  must 
come  up  for  selllfnuni  sooner  than  yon  are  prepared  for  it.  Tlie  sooner 
you  are  preparcil  the  lieiter.  Vou  m.iy  dinpaie  of  me  very  ea.tily.  I  am 
nearly  disposed  of  now;  but  ihix  ipiestion  is  Mill  to  be  settled  —  this 
negro  question  1  mean ;  the  end  of  that  is  not  yet.  .  .  . 

Q.  Brown,  suppose  you  had  every  nigger  in  the  United  States  what 
would  ycHi  do  with  them?    .A.  Set  them  free. 

Q.    Your  intention  wa*  to  carry  them  off  and  free  them  ?    A.    Not  at  all. 

A  Dysiandkb  — To  set  them  free  would  sacrifice  the  life  of  every  man 
in  this  community. 

Mr.  Brown —  I  do  not  think  so. 

fiVCTANDEX —  I  know  it.     I  think  you  are  fanatical. 

Mr.  It«nws  —  .And  I  think  you  are  fanatical.  "  Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  thcj-  first  m:wle  m,id,"  and  yiiu  .ire  mad. 

Q.  Was  it  your  only  object  to  free  the  negroes?  A.  Absolutely  otir 
only  olqect. 

Q.  But  yon  demanded  and  lfH>k  Col.  Waslnnston's  silver  and  watch? 
A.  Ves;  u-e  tntfnded  freely  to  appropriate  the  property  of  slavth^idert 
to  earry  out  our  ohjeet.  It  was  for  that,  and  only  that,  and  with  no 
design  to  enrich  ourselves  with  any  plunder  whatever. 

Pttui  York  Herald,  October  ji.  1S59. 
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CHAPTER   VIII— ELECTION   OF    i860 
49.    Split  in  the  Democratic  Party  (i860) 

BY    HUKAT    HALSTEAD 

H>htf3>),  ntr  •Ana  ihal  time  a  juuinaliir  of  nniional  icputRlion,  made  the  tircall 
of  ibe  polilid  CDDTtnlioDt  in  IMO,  itlitig  m  curmfoti'lciil  •>(  ihe  CtKrinnali  I'um- 
mrrtial.     L>lc(  lh«c  tcltcn  wrir  inllrbtcd.  — Kil>l".i;:tiii|i} :  J.  V.  Ithuiica,  Hillary 
Vmf  Uu  Uni^J Siilrt,  II,  440-454.  notn;  Chiiiinin(;  and  llatl,  6ivii/r,$  103. 

fApril  37,  .860.1  .  .  .    TV/TR-AVKRVofNorthCarolina  presented 
*■  '  iVl   Ibe  followmg  from  a  majority  of  the 

committee  on  Resolutions  .  .  . 

KfuJvtii,  That  the  plairnrm  ailuptcd  Bl  Cincinnili  he  kflirined,  w)Ih  Ihe  rullowins 
(CMlMiorn*: 

I.  f/ibthvd,  Th«t  the  Dcmociitcy  of  ihc  United  State*  hold  thcic  catdntl  princi* 
pk*  on  Ihe  tuhjcct  <•(  *l>veiy  in  (he  Teinloiin:  FinI,  Thnl  Codiccch  hm  no  Dower 
loibuMi  »l>Teiy  in  I h*  Territories.  Sccund, 'Itiil  llic 'I'l-iiitixial  I  .cgliililnrc  hin  no 
powcf  !■>  aboliih  ilaveiy  in  any  TerritarT,  na>  (□  piuhibit  tht  intimluclion  »(  «l>*n 
lhetci»,  not  uiy  power  lo  cicludc  ilavery  thctcriom,  n<:ii  any  Hght  to  deilruy  or  impair 
the  tiuht  of  property  In  iitDvr*  I>y  any  U-|{iiUli<in  uliatcrer.  .  .  . 

3.  Knat^fJ/XYM  it  i»  Ihe  iluty  iif  the  Ki'ilcral  tiovemnienl  1"  prolccl,»hen  netet- 
nry,  the  righti  uf  pvnon^  and  pii>|>erty  on  the  high-tieai.  in  the  Territorict,  01  whet- 
ever  elK  ici  conilitulional  authority  extendi.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  rc§olations  of  the  minority  ...  arc  as  follows : 

I.  KnahfJ.  That  we,  the  Dcmociwy  of  the  Cnion.  in  Conventsun  iUcmbhd, 
keieby  •leelaie  out  ifTirmance  of  the  tui>1utu<ni  unanlinousty  ulopted  and  dechind  M 
•  plalfonn  ufpriiiopln  tiy  the  Drniwtilit  <*'>iivi'nliiin  at  Ctnciniiall  in  Ihc  year  l!ij6, 
believing  that  DcmuLralli:  [irincijilrs  arc  uutliaiiijeable  in  Iheii  nature  when  applied 

.10  the  Mac  lubject-matten:  and  wc  reeommend,  u  the  only  further  rewlutiona,  the 

[fallowing; 
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3.  fCtir^veJ.  lIlM  all  qUMtlmi  in  neunt  lu<  Ihc  riKlit«  nf  properly  in  Sum  0*  T«- 
Ktorin  ariiin);  iiniln  the  CuiMirution  ol  ihc  United  SUlct  lit  \v\\\aii  in  Iheit  ch*r- 
Bclcc,  and  the  Ucmocralic  pari}'  ii  picked  to  abide  bi  and  faiibfully  cmnr  out  lueh 
■Idcriiitrialiun  uf  Ihetc  >|uulXuiu  ai  bat  been  oi  may  be  uiailc  \ij  (he  Supfeme  Couit 
uf  tho  United  .staUk  .  .  . 

Mr.  Vanccy  of  Abbama  rose  .  .  .  and  received  z  perfect  ovation. 
The  hall  for  several  minuics  laiig  with  applause.  It  appeared  at  once 
that  the  outride  pressure  was  with  the  fire-eaten. 

...  He  tilleil  u]t  his  lime  (an  hour  and  a  half)  with  great  eflect. 
There  was  no  question  aficr  he  had  been  n]>on  [)ie  platform  a  few  min- 
utes, that  he  was  a  m.in  of  rcmnrkablc  gifts  of  intellect  and  captivating 
powers  as  a  speaker.  He  reviewed  the  differences  op  the  slavery 
question  of  ihe  Democracy.  He  charged  that  the  defeats  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  the  North  were  to  be  traced  to  the  panilering  by  the  party  in  the 
free  Slati-s  to  anti-sUvcry  sfnlimcnls  ;  they  had  not  come  up  to  the  high 
ground  which  must  be  t-ikcn  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  defend  the 
South  —  namely,  that  slavery  was  right.  .  .  .  He  traced  the  histor}*  of 
Norlhern  aggression  and  Soulhcrn  cr>ncr«iion  a.1  he  understood  it.  He 
spoke  of  the  deep  distnist  the  South  had  begun  to  entertain  of  the  North- 
ern Democracy,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  the  demand  of  the  South, 
that  ilie  Democratic  pany  should  uow  take  clear  and  luyh  ground  u|Km 
a  const  itiiiional  basis.  He  pronounced  false  all  charges  that  the  State 
of  .Mali.im.i,  himself  or  his  colleagues,  were  in  favor  of  a  tlisMilution  of 
the  Union  perse.  But  he  tuld  the  I)emocr;icy  of  the  North  that  they 
must,  in  taking  high  conMitntional  ground,  go  before  the  people  of  Ihe 
North  and  tell  them  of  the  inevitibic  dissolution  of  the  Union  if  coDsti- 
lational  principles  did  not  prevail  at  the  ballot-boxes.  He  spoke  of  the 
Democratic  indorsement  whicii  the  majority  platform  had  received,  say- 
ing that  not  one  State  whicli  hail  voted  against  it,  in  coimnittee,  could 
be  certainly  relied  ujion  to  eait  Democratic  electoral  votet,  while  every 
State  that  had  supi>oric(l  that  platform,  with  but  one  exception  (Mary- 
Und}  could,  upon  that  platform,  be  counted  absolutely  certain  in  the 
electoral  college  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  He  spoke  direcUy  to 
SoHihcm  men  and  appealed  to  them  to  present  a  united  front  in  favor 
of  a  plalfuni)  that  recognized  their  right-t  and  guaranteed  their  honor. 
He  said  defeat  upon  jirinetple  was  better  than  a  mere  victory  gained 
by  presenting  ambiguous  issues  and  cheating  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
Southerners  in  the  hall  were  thoroughly  warmed  up  by  his  speech,  and 
applauded  with  rapturous  cnihusiasm.  Several  of  his  points  were 
received  with  outbursts  of  applause  that  rung  around  the  hall  aa  if  his 
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hcircTs  had  been  made  lo  thorn  and  slamp  by  the  siimillancous  accioa 
of  clctimity.  One  of  hi&  most  e/Tcciivc  i)Dint>  wa>  in  lebiion  (u  the 
Dred  Scott  dectuon  and  tlie  plea  inxde  by  Hougl-M  and  cilhcra  that 
almost  all  of  it  wu  mere  ebiltr  liUta.  Thii  ])lc3  »jx  dinrexpeclfii)  to 
tbe  venerable  man,  who,  dolhcd  in  ihc  su]iTcmc  ermine,  had  nrndf 
aa  cxpu«ilio«  of  constiiniional  bw,  whicli  h-td  tolled  in  silvery  cadence 
front  the  dark  fore&ls  of  the  Nonh  (o  the  glittering  uaiori  of  the  (^ulf. 

He  distinctly  admitted  that  the  South  liid  ask  of  the  Norihem  neinoc- 
racy  an  a<lvancedMei>  in  vindication  of  Southern  rights  ;  oiid  Mr.  Yancey's 
hour  anil  a  balf  closed  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  serin  of  lofly  peri- 
ods, and  Mr.  I\igh  of  Ohio  sprung  to  his  feel.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pugh  Wok  Ihc  platform  in  a  condition  of  considerable  warmth. 
Tbere  was  an  effort  made  to  adjourn,  but  the  urowd  was  ea({er  for  the 
fray,  am]  in^iitteil  that  I'ugh  should  |;o  on.  He  did  so,  thanking  God 
that  a  bold  and  honett  man  from  the  South  had  at  latt  spoken,  and  told 
the  whole  tnith  of  the  demands  of  the  South.  It  was  now  I>crore  the 
Convention  and  the  country,  that  the  South  did  demand  an  advanced 
step  fn>m  the  Demoirratic  parly.  .  .  .  He  then  traced  the  downfall  of 
the  Northern  Uemocraicy,  and  the  causes  of  thai  fail,  charging  the  South 
with  it.  And  now  ihc  Northern  Democracy  were  taunted  by  the  South 
with  weakness.  And  here,  it  seemed,  the  Norihcrn  Democracy.  bccaUM; 
ihey  weie  in  the  minority,  were  thrust  I>ack  and  told  in  effect  they  must 
put  their  hand^t  on  their  iiioiiths,  and  their  mouth.t  in  the  du-st.  "Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Siiith,"  »id  Mr.  I'ugh,  "  you  mistake  us  —  you  mistake 
as — wc  will  not  do  it."  .  .  . 

He  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ihe  Northern  Democrats  of  their  political 
live*,  battling  for  the  doctrine  of  the  South,  now  scornfully  repudiated  ; 
and  [winteil  out  among  the  delegates,  men  who  had  been  Senaiois  and 
Repre»vntativeK,  and  who  had  fallen  in  the  AghL  In  conclusion,  he 
stated  [that]  the  Democracy,  who  were  jirepared  to  stand  by  the  old 
faith,  would  be  soiry  to  part  with  their  Soiiihcrn  friends,  but  if  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  South  could  only  stay  on  the  terms  proposed,  they  must 
go^  The  Democracy  of  the  North-west  would  make  itself  heard  and  felt. 
The  Northern  Democrats  were  not  children  under  the  pupilage  of  the 
South,  and  to  be  told  In  stand  here  and  there,  and  moved  at  the  beck 
and  bidding  of  the  South.  .  .  . 

[April  30.]  .  .  ■  Yesterday  there  was  a  rcjxirl  current  that  the  South, 
diicovering  the  total  impoasibiliiy  of  the  nomination  of  Douglas  while 
the  CoDveDtion  remained  cousolidatcd,  hia  full  strength  having  been 
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xhrma,  ant]  anmunttaft  to  a  bare  roainrity,  wonld  find  some  rxcusc  fo^l 
tU)'ii^  in  ihc  ConvenUon  even  after  ihc  adoptton  of  ihc  minority  report, 
and  would  shughcct  L>ougUs  under  the  two-thirds  rule.  .  .  .  This  nwrn- 
ii^  however,  it  became  apparent  thai  the  Dougbs  ntajoritj-  was  firm,  aiul 
the  South  desperate.  It  w«s  noc  long  before  tvttf  obaerver  saw  thai  the 
long-looked  (at  etpkHJon  was  al  hand.  The  South  woukt  not  utajr  in  the 
Convention,  even  to  defeat  Dougla*,  if  the  douMc-^htiflfle  platform  were 
adopted.  .  .  . 

The  minority  resolutions  were  .  .  .  carried  as  a  substitute  for  the 
nujority  resolutions,  by  a  vote  of  165  to  138 — this  138  is  the  loiid 
nnti.  Douglas  strength.  Now  the  question  came  on  the  aJoptioH  of 
the  substituted  report  —  the  definite,  irrevocable  »y>ie  of  the  Conreo* 
tion  u])on  tlic  Douglas  Plaifonn,  was  divided  into  itx  Kuh«tantive  ]>ropo- 
silions.  The  resolution  tcallirining  the  Cincinnati  E'latform,  believing 
Democratic  |irinri|)let  to  lie  unchangeable  in  their  nature,  was  Hrvt  voted 
u|>on,  and  it  was  earned  by  137^  to  65.  .  .  .  Now  the  question  arose 
n[ion  the  adoption  of  Ihc  Squatter  So\'ercigmy  part  of  the  platform  — 
that  part  wherein  it  h  stated  that.  "  inasmuch  as  differences  of  o))inion 
c^ist  in  the  Democratic  parly,"  it  will  abide  by  the  Supreme  Court.  ■  .  . 

Mr.  William  A,  Richardson  of  Illinoi*  vi'ishcd  to  speak.  .  .  ,  There 
were  cries  of"  Hear  Richardson."  A  llirill  of  uxcitcmcnt  |>as<ed  around 
llic  hall,  and  every  bo<ly  leaned  forward  or  stood  up  to  sec  and  hear  the 
right-h.md  man  of  the  Little  Giant  on  the  crisis,  .  .  ,  But  ,  .  ,  Mr, 
Ibwper  of  Mississippi  objected  peremptorily,  and  .  .  .  would  not  let 
him  be  heani.  .  ,  . 

...  He  had  dciired  to  say,  that  Illinois  and  the  North-west  in  gen- 
eral, ha<l  not  been  nruious  to  have  any  thing  but  the  Cincinnati  I'latform, 
and  would  be  content  with  that,  if  the  others  would.  This  wns  to  have 
licen  his  pcacc-oflering^his  olive-branch.  ...  Ii  took  some  minutes 
for  the  new  tactics  of  Richardson  to  get  circulation,  and  in  the  mean 
lime,  M  one  delegalion  after  another  understood  the  [>oinl,  the  votes  of 
Hiale*  were  counted,  and  linally,  with  a  general  rush,  the  only  resolution 
having  the  slightest  significance  in  the  minority  report,  was  stricken  out. 
...  Hy  a  flank  movement,  they  had  plnccd  themselves  upon  the  Cin- 
rlnnati  I'latform,  i>ure  and  simple.  .  ,  . 

Anil  now  commcnrcil  the  rejjuhr  stampede.  Alabama  led  the  South- 
rin  i:olumn.  .  .  ■  Mississippi  went  next,  with  less  formality  but  more 
VilD.  .  .  .  Mr.  r.lcnn  of  Mississippi  mounted  a  chair,  and  facing  the 
Ohio  delegation,  which  tat  directly  behind  MiHissippi,  mode  one  of  the 
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most  iiniHtssioncd  and  thrilling  twenty-minute  speeches  to  which  I  have 
ever  listened.  It  was  evident  that  every  word  was  from  his  deepest 
convictions.  He  was  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  eyes  rollt-d  and  glared,  as  he 
told  ihe  gentlemen  fr«in  Ohio  hi>w  far  they  were  from  iloing  iheir  duly 
now,  anil  how  kindly  he  felt  toward  them,  and  hc)w  ihey  would  have  to 
take  position  yet  upon  the  high  ground  of  the  South,  or  it  would  be  all 
in  vaio  thai  they  woidd  attempt  to  arrest  the  march  of  Black  Republi- 
canoin.  For  the  present,  they  must  ro  their  ways,  and  the  South  nuist 
pi  her  ways.  He  declared,  loo,  with  ]>ierciii;-  emphasis,  that  in  less  than 
sixty  days  there  would  lie  an  l.'niti:d  South  ;  an<l  at  ihirt  dcctaiation  there 
was  the  most  cnthnsiasllc  shouting  yet  heard  in  the  Convention.  .  .  . 

...  as  the  spokesman  of  Mississippi  concluded  what  he  had  to  say, 
Alexander  Mouton  of  Louisiana,  and  Col.  Simmons  of  South  Carolina 
.  .  .  were  claiming  the  ScKir,  each  to  give  warning  tliat  his  State  was 
tpioi.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Florida  was  the  next  lo  go,  and  then  Arkansas.  .  ■  . 

M[urat]  Halsteatt,  Cauaises  nf  /Sf\i:  a  History  of  Ihi  National Pditkai  Con- 
vtHliens  0/  Iht  Currmt  Prtsittmlial  CttmpitigH  (Culuinlius,  1860J.  43-74 
pattim. 


50.  Nomination  of  Lincoln  (i860) 

W   IIUKAT   HALSTEAD 

The  convention  \iete  dcicfibcil  un*  ihe  firat  of  thae  con<lucte<1  on  Ihn  plan  of 
niiniinalion  by  ciilhiuiiuii). —  Vot  llaUtorl,  *ct  No.  49  above.  ^^  liililioEraphy :  J.  F. 
Rhode*,  many  ^ tht  Unittd  Slatn,  11,456-47],  niiln;  Channing  anJ  Hut,  Gmii/e, 

r»»        o     or    -\      \  I'TKR  adjotimmcnt  on  Ihursdav  iihe  second 
[May  18,  1860.1     i\     ,     ,     ,  ,  ■,-.  L 

/J.  day),  there  were  few  men  in  Chicago  who 

believed  it  possible  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  Sewatd,  .  .  . 

But  there  w.is  much  done  after  midnight  and  before  the  Convention 
a.'<iemble<l  on  Friday  morning.  There  were  himdreds  of  Pennsylva- 
nuns,  Indianians  and  [11inois.ins,  who  never  closed  their  eyes  that 
night.  .  .  . 

The  Seward  men  generally  abounded  in  confidence  Friday  morning. 
The  air  was  full  of  nimors  of  the  caucusing  the  night  before,  but  Ihe 
opposition  of  the  douUful  State*  to  Seward  was  an  old  story  ;  and  after 
the  distress  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  &  Co.,  on  Ihe  subject  of  Seward's 
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•nfUwlity.  tu(t  be«n  m  frcHy  an)  n\H(rmtBf  «i|»aBcd  from  the 
tun,  it  «u  nut  imi£iiKxl  tbof  prutab  motid  aatUntf  become  eflrc- 
thre.  The  :»e«anlita  nurcbed  »  vaa^  froa  ibeir  bead-qtnncn  at  the 
Rkknooil  HoQM  sfta  then  aBgaUkcBl  hml,  wbch  was  briEUantljr 
oatfaraMd  —  cfualcu  ifainrag  00  dieir  ibgnkkts,  and  ahite  and  icatlct 
fcadkcn  wvriag  fron  Ibeir  ca(K — Mill  ImiI  vadcr  the  txilcn  of  recog- 
nunl  leader^  to  a  slrle  thai  would  hn«  daae  cmfat  10  ntaojr  *x)Uiatccr 
mttlBiT  companm.  Thrr  vere  abam  a  thoiiad  Strang,  and  protnci- 
ing  Ibeir  nanb  a  blUe  too  br,  were  dM  aB  aUe  to  get  loto  die  wigwam. 
This  was  thev  fint  nnfanBiic.  Tbqr  were  aoc  where  they  could  scmm 
■fth  tbe  besl  eOect  ia  rcqwdiag  to  the  mcarkwi  of  the  lUiac  of 
WIMua  H.  Sewatd. 

Whm  tbe  Convntkn  was  catted  10  ofdn;  tecaycK  aiientioa  wat 
gtvcQ  tbc  prucecdiagi.    Then  was  am  a  ^ace  a  loot  iifiii  la  tbe  wig- 
wan  oDoccwpied.    There  wcte  teat  of  tfaoaoa^  ttfl  ««side.  aad  lor- 
tcM*  of  Bca  had  fuhed  ia  al  the  three  hmad  deota  aaia  aot  aaoAer 
rcoaU 

The  afiplnK.  whea  Mr.  Emb 

When  Mr.  Jadd  aaacd  Liacda.  the  RipaBe  aaa  pMd«H>B.  r^  <Bd 

fa  benad  the  Seward  stoiek.     Ptracadr.  ^oa  Caleb  B.  Sauth 

tb^  aoaMaan'oa  of  Uaoola,  the  ttsfome  mat  abnlMdr  ts- 

liic    b  BOW  becaae  the  Send  ■eaiaaaleaaMha^Bn.aadahea 

Blair  of  HkUgaB  Kcoaded  b 
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ih«  nomination  of  Lincoln,  the  uproar  w^  beyon'l  descrlpUon.  .  .  . 
1  Uwughl  the  Seward  ydl  could  not  be  sorp.usi-d  ;  but  the  Lincoln  bojrs 

ere  cleaily  ahe^d,  and  fcelint;  their  vicioTy,  u  there  wn.i  a  lull  in  the 

prm,  took  deqi  breaths  all  round,  and  give  a  concenir.ited  shriek  that 
>n>  poaitively  awful,  and  accompanied  ii  with  KUtnping  that  made  every 
pUnk  and  pilUr  in  the  buililin^  ipiiver.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  'Ilie  iliviMon  ot  the  (irtt  vole  ciused  u  fall  in  Seward  stock.     It 
W3H  scvn  (hat  Lincoln,  dmt-ron  and  liaiL-s  had  the  strength  to  defeai 
Seward,  and  it  was  known  itui  the  greater  {kan  of  the  Chue  vote  would? 
gu  (ot  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

'■"he  Convention  proceeded  to  a  «ecoiid  ballot.  .  ,  .  The  first  gain 
for  [jncoln  was  in  New  Haminhiri-.  The  Chose  and  the  Fremont  vole 
(timi  (hat  State  wcro  given  him.  His  ncxi  gain  was  the  whole  vole  of 
Vetmunt.  This  was  a  blighting  blow  upon  the  Seward  iiitercM.  The 
New  Vorkeri  surtcd  as  if  an  Orsini  l)Omb  had  exploded,  .^nd  presently 
the  Cameron  vote  of  I'eiinsylvania  was  ihmwn  for  Lincoln,  increasing 
his  strength  forty>foiiT  vote*.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  now  determined. 
New  Wwk  Mw  "  checkmate "  next  move,  and  sullenly  proceeded  with 
the  game,  osfuminjc  unconxciouxiiesK  of  her  inevitable  doom.  On  this 
ballot  Lincoln  gained  seventy-nine  votes  I  Seward  had  184)  votes; 
Lincoln,  181,  .  .  . 

ViliUe  this  [the  third]  b.i11ot  was  taken  amid  excitement  thai  tested 
the  nerves,  the  fatal  defection  from  Seward  in  New  Kngland  still  further 
appeared  —  four  volet  ftoing  over  fiuui  Sewnrd  to  Lincoln  in  Massachu- 
setts, The  Litter  receivcil  four  additional  votes  from  I'ennsylvania  and 
fifteen  additional  votes  from  Ohio.  .  ,  .  The  mimbcr  of  votes  neccisary 
lo  a  choice  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  I  saw  under  my 
pencil,  as  the  Lincoln  column  was  couiplete<l,  the  figure*  13:^ — one 
vole  and  a  hnlfto  give  him  the  nomination.  In  a  moment  the  fact  was 
whisficrcd  about.  A  hundred  pencils  h.id  told  the  same  story.  'ITie 
news  went  over  the  bouse  wonderfully,  and  there  was  a  pause.  There 
are  always  men  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  on  such  occasions. 
There  ii  iioihin^  th.tt  politicians  like  better  than  a  crisis.  I  looked  up 
to  see  who  would  be  the  man  lo  give  the  decisive  vote.  ...  In  about 
ten  tick*  of  a  watch,  Carticr  of  Ohio  was  up.  I  had  imagined  Ohio 
would  Ije  slippery  enough  for  the  crisis,  .^nd  sure  enough  !  Every 
eye  was  on  Carttcr,  and  every  body  who  understood  the  matter  at  all, 
knew  what  he  was  about  to  do.  .  .  .  He  said.  "  1  rise  (eh).  Mr.  Chair- 
man (eh),  to  announce  the  change  of  four  votes  of  Ohio  from  Ht. 


Clinic  to  Mr.  Mnmln."  The  deed  was  done.  There  wu  *  raorocDt's 
tileiKTC.  The  nerves  of  ihc  ()iotuand».  irhich  through  the  hours  of  «»- 
peiwc  had  l)ec;n  iiul>|ecte(l  to  teirilile  teniiion,  relaxed,  and  as  deep 
brcJiths  of  iclief  were  token,  there  was  a  noise  in  the  wtguram  like  the 
rush  of  a  great  n-ind.  in  the  vaji  of  a  storm  —  and  id  another  breath,  the 
storm  was  there.  There  were  thousands  cheering  «hih  the  energy  of 
iiifuiiiity. 

A  man  who  had  lieeii  im  the  roof,  ami  wa«  engaged  in  comniunicatini; 
the  rcMilts  of  the  t>allo[ing:i  lo  the  mighty  mass  of  oui&idcrs,  now  <1e- 
manded  by  gestures  at  the  sky-light  over  the  stage,  lo  know  what  had 
happened.  One  of  the  secretaries,  with  a  tally  sheet  in  his  hands, 
«htiuicd  — "  Fire  the  salute!  Abe  Lincoln  is  numinaiedl"  As  the 
cheering  inxtde  the  wigwam  nubsided,  we  could  hear  that  outside, 
where  the  news  of  the  nomination  had  just  been  announced,  .^nd  the 
roar,  tike  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deq),  that  was 
heard,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  enthusiasm  inside.  Then  the  thunder 
of  the  s.tlulc  rose  above  ihe  din,  and  the  xhouiing  was  rc|>eatcd  with 
such  tremendous  fur)-  that  some  discharges  of  the  cannon  were  abm- 
luicly  not  heard  by  those  on  the  stage.  Puffs  of  smoke,  drifting  by  the 
open  duors,  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  told  what  was  going  on. 

The  mumeni  tli.it  half  a  dor.en  men  who  were  on  their  chairs  making 
motions  at  the  I'rcaident  coidd  be  heard,  they  changed  the  votes  of 
thcii  States  lo  Mr.  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

While  these  voles  were  being  given,  the  applause  continued,  and  a 
phoniftrayjli  of  .\l)c  Lincoln  which  had  hung  in  one  uf  the  side  rooms 
wai  l.iroiight  in,  and  held  up  iKfore  the  surging  and  siTcaniing  mosses. 
The  places  of  the  various  delegaiioiu  were  inilicalcd  by  staffs,  to  which 
were  attached  Ihe  names  of  the  States,  printed  in  large  black  letters  on 
pasteboard.  As  the  Lincoln  enthusiasm  increased,  dclegalca  tore  theje 
standards  of  the  States  from  their  places  and  swung  them  aliout  their 
heaiU.  A  rush  was  made  to  get  the  New  V»rk  itati<l.-iid  and  swing  it 
with  the  rest,  but  the  New  N'orkcrs  wouki  not  allow  it  to  be  moved,  and 
were  wrathful  at  Ihc  suggestion. 

When  the  rote  was  declared,  Mr.  Evarts,  the  New  York  spokesman, 
mounted  the  Sccietarics'  table  and  handsomely  and  impressively  ex- 
prcsscil  his  grief  at  the  failure  of  the  Comention  to  nummate  Senard 
—  and  in  melancholy  tones,  moved  that  the  nomination  be  made 
uiunimotis.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  'ITic  town  was  full  of  the  news  of  Uncoln's  nomination,  and 
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coald  haitnjr  contain  iuelf.  .  .  .  hundicds  of  men  who  hid  been  in  the 
wigwam  were  so  probtralcd  by  the  exciietncnl  (hey  had  endured,  and 
iheir  exeriiuns  in  shrieking  for  Seward  or  l.inculii,  that  they  n-erc  h-nrdly 
able  to  walk  lu  iheir  hoteU.  There  were  tneii  « lio  had  nut  Uistcd  liquor, 
who  staggered  alxiiit  hke  drunkard*,  unable  to  manage  thenbclves. 
The  Seward  men  were  terriUy  stricken  down.  They  were  moriiried 
bcfond  alt  c:ipresaon,  and  walked  thoughtfully  and  silently  away  from 
the  sbughicr-housc,  more  ashamed  than  embittered.  Tliey  ati|iiie»ced 
in  the  Domination,  but  did  not  pretend  to  \rt  iitcaxeil  with  it ;  and  the 
tone  of  their  eojweriaiion*.  as  to  the  jiKxipect  of  electmg  the  candidate, 
was  not  hopeful.  Ii  wa«  their  funeral,  and  ihey  would  not  make 
roeiff .  .  .  . 

I  left  the  city  on  the  night  train  on  the  Fon  Wayne  and  Chicago 
tosd.  The  train  consisted  of  eleven  cars,  every  seat  full  and  [icople 
standing  in  the  ai'ilen  and  coineri.  ...  .At  every  station  where  there 
was  a  village,  nntil  after  two  o'clock,  there  were  tar  barrels  burning, 
dnims  beating.  bo)-s  carrying  raiU  ;  and  gims,  great  and  small,  banging 
away.  The  weary  |iassengers  were  allowed  no  rest,  but  pliigiied  by  the 
thundering  jar  of  cannon,  the  clamor  of  dnims,  the  glare  of  bonfires, 
aiMi  the  whooping  of  the  boys,  who  were  <lc1ightcd  with  the  idea  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  who  thirty  years  ago  s|>lit  rails  on  the 
Singaroon  River  —  cU&sic  sucam  now  and  for  evcrroore  —  and  whone 
neighbors  named  him  "  honest." 

M(urat]    Dalstead,  Cau^ittej  n/  1860:  a  HiUttry  e/  tkt  NaUanal  PolUkal 
Cottj-entitmi  of  tkt  Currtnt    FrtsitUHlial   Campatgit   (Columbus,    1860), 
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51.    Threats  of  Secession  (i860) 

BY    "COMMON    SRNSE" 

The  Ckarltii»H  Mirrury.  tAAtA  by  K.  K.  Khrii,  hail  for  ■  lonR  lime  hcM  adysnccd 
news  on  the  qnntiuii  of  MECwon,  l>ui  iHv  (nmniunkiiiiin  here  given  ii  one  of  msny 
IruliCMMliS  ibit  pulitic  iFDioiuii  ill  South  Carolina  t>ai  rapidly  apjiroichintc  ihe  ixiulkiii 
taken  l>y  thai  paper.  Thii  i>  ■  good  example  >i(  ihc  southern  juunutlntn  uf  the  time. 
—  Bibliu^rsphy :  Channiiig  anil  llsil,  Gitiilt,  %  joj. 

THAT  the  time  lias  come  for  the  South  10  look  to  her  interests, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  great  political  strife  now 
Cxiuir^  between  the  two  sections  of  iliis  coiintrj',  1  think  no  Inie 
Southerner,  who  loves  liberty  and  haie&  oppression,  will  ailemiit  to 


deny,  If  there  sue  any  who  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
"when  paiicDcc  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,"  and  when  we,  as  a  free  people, 
should  not  cry  out  a((ainst  the  insults  and  impositions  of  the  North,  and 
<)cc1are  our  in<lepenilcnce  to  the  world,  they  must  indeed  have  charitahk 
and  forgiving  souls.  Isn't  it  enough  thai  the  rights  of  the  South,  in  the 
sovereign  capacity  of  her  tcveral  Slates,  have  been  most  prrsiMendy 
denied  her  for  forty  years?  H-ivc  n-c  not.  a^  a  section,  been  insulictl 
and  oppressed,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  every  Foreign  Court  in  Christen- 
dom, by  ubohtiun  fanatics,  who  slionld,  as  cili^cns  of  the  same  (lovera- 
nienl,  regiird  us  as  brothers?  The  leaders  and  oracles  of  the  motl 
]ii)wc^rfu1  ])arly  in  the  United  Slutcx  h.ive  <Ien»tmced  u.i  ;u  tyrants  and 
unprinriplcil  heathens,  through  the  wh»le  civili/cd  world.  They  h.ivc 
prcat'hrd  it  from  their  pulpits.  They  have  declared  it  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  in  their  newspapers,  In  their  school'houses  ihey  have 
taught  their  children  (who  arc  to  rule  this  Government  in  the  next  jjcn- 
eration)  to  louk  uyion  the  slaveholder  us  the  especial  disciple  of  the 
ilevil  himself.  They  h.ivc  published  Imoks  and  pamphlets  in  whifh  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  blot  and  a  stain  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  America's  honor  as  a  nation.  They  have  establislied 
.AlxiUtion  SiKieties  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  raiding  fundn  —  fint 
to  send  troops  to  K.ini>.is  to  cut  the  lhrn,its  of  all  the  slaveholders  there, 
and  now  to  send  emissaries  among  ns  to  incite  our  slaves  to  rclwilion 
ag.iinst  the  .vilhority  of  their  m.isters,  and  thereby  endanger  the  lives 
of  our  people  and  the  destruction  of  our  jiropctty.  They  have  brought 
forth  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  to  the  most  cherished  and  import^mt 
in.ilitution  of  the  South,  as  candi<I.ilc  for  election  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
iracy  of  this  Crovemment —  the  very  basis  of  whose  political  principles 
is  an  unrom|)romising  hostility  to  the  institution  of  sl.ivery  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. They  have  virtually  R-pealed  the  Fugitive  Slave  I,aw,  and 
declare  their  determin.ilion  not  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  guaranteeing  to  us  the  right  to  claim  our  property  wherever  found 
in  the  t'nitcd  Suite*.  And,  in  every  conceivable  way,  the  whole  North- 
ern people,  ax  a  m.-iss,  have  shown  a  most  implacable  hostility  to  us  and 
our  most  sacred  rights  ;  and  this,  too,  without  the  slightest  provoc.ition 
on  the  part  of  the  South.  Never,  in  a  single  instance,  has  the  South, 
in  any  shape  or  form,  interfered  with  the  North  in  her  municipal  regu- 
lations; but,  on  the  contrary,  haa  tamely  mbmitled  to  paying  tribute 
10  the  support  of  her  manufhrture*.  and  the  establishment  of  her  com- 
mercial greatness ;  yet.  like  the  "serpent  warmed  in  the  husUindman's 
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bosom,"  she  Itinu  upon  m  and  slinjp  tu  to  the  h«art.     U  Great  Britain, 
or  any  foreign  power,  had  Imped  upon  us  the  lonj;  rstalogtie  of  iimilt  j 
and  abuse*  that  the  North  has,  thiTc  i»  not  a  man  iii  the  whole  South 
who  woald  not  have  long  vnre  shouldered  his  mii&ki't.  an<l,  if  necessary, 
l^tpilt  his  heart's  blood  to  h.ive  avenged  them.    But  because  we  are  mcin- 

eia  of  the  same  political  family  it  is  contended  wie  must  not  ijuarrcl.  but 
er  all  the  impositions  at  their  han-ls  tliat  in  their  fanatical  splc«n  they 
ij-  choote  tu  heap  on  uk.  Has  a  luaii';)  own  brother,  lioni  iif  the  same 
parcnl*.  a  right  to  invade  the  sacred  precinct*  of  hi*  fireside,  to  wage 
war  upon  him  and  his  familir,  and  deprive  him  of  his  property  ?  And 
if  he  should  do  so,  the  aggrieved  brother  has  not  only  a  right,  but  it  is 
bb  duty,  sanctioned  by  every  principle  of  right,  to  cut  off  all  communj- 

ation  with  that  unnatural  brothL'r,  to  drive  him  from  the  snnciiiar>-  of 
.  Ihreshuld,  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy  and  a  stnnger.     Then  why 
iild  we  any  longer  mhiiiit  to  the  galling  yoke  of  our  tyrant  brother  — 
the  nsorping,  domineering,  atwlition  North  ! 

The  political  policy  of  the  South  demands  that  we  should  not  hesitate, 
but  rise  up  with  a  single  voice  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  will  be 
wihsenient  to  the  North  no  longer,  but  that  wc  7/>/'//  be  a  free  and  an 
independent  people.  Here,  then,  would  be  an  end  to  all  political  div 
sensions  among  us,  bcciusc  our  interests,  feelings,  institutions,  wants 
and  pursuits,  would  be  identical.  Manufactures  would  be  encouraged 
at  biime,  our  commercial  interests  enhanced,  and  our  national  impor- 
tince  established.  Our  towns  wiiiild  grow  into  cities,  and  our  cities 
SoiMi  grow  to  be  rc«pe4:ted  among  ihe  gre^it  commercial  em|K>riums  of 
the  world.  Wc  should  then  have  a  natinnal  ri^kt  to  dfmand  rrsftct  from 
Ihe  North,  and  the  restoration  of  our  property  when  it  is  abdnricd  by 
them,  or  escapes  into  their  tcrriiof)-.  And  wc  should  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  support  of  a  corrupt  predominant  power, 
whose  bonsied  principles  arc  liased  upon  an  opposition  to  o'lr  interests. 
AH  admit  that  an  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  inevitable,  and 
we  believe  the  crisis  is  not  far  off.  Then  lei  it  come  now;  llie  Itetter 
for  the  South  that  it  should  be  to-day ;  tkr  cannot  alford  to  wail.  With 
the  North  it  is  different.  Kvery  day  adds  to  her  section.il  strength,  and 
et'ery  day  the  b.iiance  of  power  beconipi  less  proportionate  between 
the  two  -wetions.  In  a  few  more  years  (unless  this  course  is  speedily 
adopted  by  ii»)  there  will  not  he  an  inch  of  icrtiiorial  ground  for  the 
Southern  emigrant  to  place  hi%  foul  on.  Our  doom  will  he  sealed  ;  the 
decree  shall  have  gone  forth  :  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  fanher." 
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But  liic  territories  arc  now  the  common  property  of  the  Government, 
tad  in  a  division  of  the  Union,  we  should  be  entitled  to  out  legitimate 
share  in  (he  division,  over  wliich,  tiienccloiih,  the  South  would  have 
exclusive  juriitdiklion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nicddt&tome  and  power- 
loving  North. 

COMMON   SENSE, 
CAarUilon  .Vemtf/,  September  18,  i860. 
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52.    ResuU  of  the  Election  (i860) 

BV   KEI'KESENTATIVE  JOHN   SHEKMAN 

A*  rrpreunlBtivc,  (fnalor,  anri  t:atilnel  oWteet,  Sherman  cnjoyeil  an  unbrcikrn 
political  orc<f  iif  f.irly-lhiTc  yrar*.  "I'he  Itlttt  fnim  >*lin.h  tint  eilract  [■>  Inkci  w«t 
kddrcBcil  Id  hii  tirullivt,  W.  T.  Stu'rnian.  then  in  l^misinna.  It  sliuwt  Ihc  vicos  uf 
B  young,  l)Ut  promintnl,  Rcpulilican  lUIviaian.  —  Vor  Shccman,  sec  JMn  SAtmait'i 
Ktntlitlieiu.  —  llitj1ii>ccii|)tiy  :  ('lunnine  ftnd  IlatI,  CuiJt,  g  107.  —  l'~or  the  rieut  o( 
on  oliUc  Kepul)li»n  iitatE*ciian,  tec  Nu.  bj  Ixlow. 

MANstiEi,!),  Ohio.  Nov.  36,  i$6a 

^KLI.,  Lincoln  i«  elected.  No  doubt,  a  Urge  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  I .i;iii!ii.nn.i  consider  this  a  calamity.  If 
ihcy  believe  their  own  ncwspapcrii.  what  is  far  worse,  the  lying  organs 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  free  States,  they  have  ju.tt  caune  to  think 
to.  But  you  were  long  enui;gl)  in  Ohio  and  heard  enough  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Republican  leaders  to  know  that  the  Republican  party  is  not  likely 
to  interfere  directly  or  imlircrlly  with  slavery'  in  the  Slates  or  with  the 
laws  relating  to  slavery  ;  that,  so  far  as  the  slavery  question  is  concerned, 
the  contest  was  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  and  perhups  New  Mexico, 
and  that  the  chief  virtue  of  the  Republican  success  was  In  its  coDdemoa- 
tion  of  the  narrow  sectionalism  of  Buchanan's  admiuistraiion  and  the 
corruptions  by  which  he  attempted  to  sustain  his  policy,  Wlio  doubts 
but  that,  if  he  had  been  true  to  hii  promises  in  lulmiitiinK  the  contro- 
versy in  Kansas  to  its  own  people,  und  had  closed  it  by  admitting  Kansas 
u  a  free  Slate,  thul  the  Democratic  party  would  have  rctaine<l  its  power? 
It  was  his  infernal  [wlicy  in  Kansas  [1  can  h.irdly  think  of  the  mean 
and  bad  things  he  allowed  there  without  swearing)  that  drove  off  Douglas, 
and  led  to  the  division  of  the  Democratic  patty  and  ihc  consequent 
election  of  Lincoln. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  rejoice  in  the  result,  lor  in  my  judgment  the 
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idcnmistjation  of  Lincoln  wilt  do  much  to  dissipate  the  (i»ling  In  the 
South  agun&t  the  North  by  showing  whnl  arc  the  real  i>tirpos«  of 
the  Republican  pany.  In  the  nic.-intimc,  it  h  evident  wc  h^tve  to  meet 
in  a  lerioiu  (ona  the  mmcmrnts  of  South  Carolinian  I )i»uniQQbts. 
Hioe  men  have  for  yean  desired  this  disuniou ;  they  have  plottnl  for 
it.  They  drove  liuchanan  into  hin  Kan»as  ]iohcy ;  ihey  got  up  this  new 
dogma  about  slave  protection ;  they  bntke  uji  the  Charleston  Conven- 
tion merely  to  odtancc  secession ;  they  arc  now  hurrying  forward 
excited  men  into  acts  of  (r<:a5on  without  giving  time  for  [lawuon  to  cool 
or  reason  to  resume  its  sway.  Uod  knows  wliat  niU  Lie  the  result.  If 
by  a  lucceatful  revolution  ihcy  can  go  out  of  the  Union,  they  establish 
s  principle  that  will  bteak  up  the  government  into  rmgmcnts.  Some 
looi  draffection  or  temi>orar)-  cmjitcmcni  nill  lead  one  Sutc  after 
aoolbet  out  of  the  Union.  \Yc  will  have  the  Mcxitan  Republic  over 
again,  with  a  fiercer  race  of  men  tu  fight  with  each  <jtlicr.  Secession 
is  re>-olution.  They  seem  bent  upon  attempting  it.  If  so.  shall  the 
government  resist?  If  so,  then  comes  civil  war,  a  fearful  subject  for 
Americans  to  think  of. 

.  .  .  [  know  we  will  have  trouble  llii.i  winter,  but  I  intend  to  be  true 
to  the  moderate  conservative  courv:  I  think  I  have  hitherto  undertaken. 
Whatever  may  be  ihc  consequences,  I  will  insist  on  prcsening  the  unity 
of  ilie  States,  and  all  the  Stales  without  exception  and  without  ri-gard 
to  consequences.  If  any  Southern  State  ha^  really  KutTeied  any  injury  or 
is  deprived  of  any  right,  I  will  help  redrew  the  injury  and  secure  the 
right.  They  must  not,  merely  because  they  are  beaten  in  an  election, 
OT  have  failed  in  establishing  slavery  where  it  was  prohibited  by  com- 
promise, attempt  to  break  up  the  government.  If  they  will  hold  on  a 
little  while,  they  will  find  no  injury-  can  come  to  them  unless,  by  their 
repeated  misrepresentation  of  us,  they  siir  up  their  *I,ivck  to  insurrection. 
I  still  hope  that  no  State  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  South  Carolina.  If 
so,  the  weakness  of  her  jKisttion  will  saoa  bring  her  back  again  or  sub- 
ject her  to  ridicule  and  insignificance. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  excitement  in  the  South  has 
produced  a  correspondinj;  excitement  in  the  North.  This  is  tnie  in 
financial  matters  especially  in  the  cities.  In  political  circles,  it  only 
strengthens  the  Kepublic-im  p.irty.  Kven  Dcmoctats  of  all  shades  say, 
Ihc  election  is  against  us ;  wc  will  submit  and  all  must  submit.  .  .  • 

TAe  Skerman  tetttrt.  1837-1891  (edited  by  Kaclid  Sherman  The 
York,  1894),  ii-SS  paisim. 


CHAPTER    IX  — DOCTRINE   OF   SECESSION 

53.    A  Southern  Opponent  of  Secession  ( i860) 

BV   ALEXANUKK   HAMILTON   STEPUI^NS 

Down  lo  Ihe  Kcbcllinn,  Slcplienn'i  piilttii'al  csicrc  waa  muninftlly  that  ••t  ■  \Vhl|^ 
but  he  usually  iilviiotcil  'ir  viilcl  f<jr  tilth  iiieuuict  u  h;»iii>>iiitcd  witli  hit  uwn 
doctrine  of  pio-ilavcry  anil  ilali-i'-rifihli,  tie  brliirvrd  in  the  alvitracl  right  of  Kca- 
noii,  hat  drclaim^  axiinK  Ihe  cipeilicncy  of  nulliricBtlon  in  1S31  nnd  of  iccmjun 
in  i860.  When  hU  tiue  tccedi^d  In  itol  he  (olluwcil,  ami  bccnnic  vici^-ijmid<.-til  of 
the  Confederacy.  I'hia  cxtiii;!  1*  ftum  an  eitcm>"ininci)U.'i  Kjicrch  ilclivrml  before 
ibeUcorsia  kgitlaliiic, —  tut  Slephrnt.  ife  Ji>hniili>n  inil  Browne,  /j/>  .'f  .-MtxanJtr 

II.  Sttphtm  :  on  Linculn'i  mterrsi  in  the  ipcech,  NicoUy  and  I  lay,  .iirakam  Ltiiplit. 

III,  270-173.  — Ribllnenphy:  ChanninE  anil  lUil,  GuxU.'i  205. 

FfiLIX)VV  CITIZI^NS :  I  appear  before  you  to-night  at  the  rcfjupst 
of  Members  of  the  Legislature  and  others,  to  speak  of  matters  of 
the  deepest  interest  that  can  possibly  concern  us  all,  of  an  eanlily  char- 
acter. .  .  .  Had  1  consulted  my  personal  ease  and  pleasure,  t  should 
not  lie  before  you  ;  but  belicvinjj!  tint  it  is  the  duty  of  t^very  good  citizen, 
when  called  on,  to  give  his  couniiels  iind  view*  whenever  ihe  country  is 
in  danger,  as  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursiicil,  I  am  here.  For  these 
reasons,  and  these  only,  do  I  bespeak  a  calm,  patient,  and  attentive 
hearing. 

My  object  is  not  to  siir  up  strife,  but  lo  allay  it ;  not  to  appeal  to 
your  passions,  but  to  your  rea,ton.  I^et  us,  therefore,  reason  together. 
It  i*  not  my  piir|>ose  to  say  aught  to  wimnti  the  feeling*  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  may  be  present ;  and  if  in  the  ardency  with  which  I  .-thai) 
eipress  my  opinions.  I  shall  sny  anything  which  may  be  deemed  too 
strong,  let  it  be  set  down  to  the  leal  wiih  which  I  advocate  my  own 
convictions.    There  is  with  me  no  intention  to  irritate  or  offend.  ,  .  . 

Tlic  first  question  that  ptesentf  iUelf  is,  shall  the  people  of  Georgia 
secede  from  the  Uiiit>n  in  (■on.iei]ucni:e  of  the  cleiUoii  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Ignited  Slates?  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you 
frankly,  candidly,  and  carneMly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought. 
In  roy  judgment,  the  election  of  no  man,  con»iit"tionfllly  chosen  to  thai 
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bigh  office,  b  sufficient  consc  to  juitif/  any  Sute  to  teparaie  Ironi  ihe 
I'niM).  It  ought  to  stand  by  and  aid  »till  in  mninuining  the  CoiHtiru- 
Ixm  of  the  country.  To  make  a  point  of  resistance  lo  the  (iovcrnincnt. 
10  withdraw  from  it  became  any  nun  has  been  elected.  wotUd  put  lu 
ia  the  wrong.  We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  Constilulion.  klany 
of  us  have  sworn  to  support  it.  Can  we,  therefore,  Utx  ihe  mere  elec- 
tion of  any  nun  to  the  I*retKlencjr,  and  that,  too,  in  atcordanrt  with 
•dx  preMnlMfil  forms  of  the  Constitution,  roake  a  point  of  resisLince  to 
tbr  Govemaieni,  without  becoming  the  breakers  of  that  ucred  instru- 
ment otinehres,  by  withdrawing  ourselves  from  it?  Would  we  not  be 
in  ihc  WTOOg?  Whatever  late  b  10  be&ll  thti  country,  let  it  never  l>c 
bid  to  (he  rharge  of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  eH(>ecia1ly  to  the 
people  of  Ceorgin,  that  we  were  untrue  to  our  national  engagemcui!>.  _ 
let  the  bull  am\  the  u-rong  rest  upon  others.  If  all  our  bojtcs  are  t(i<^^| 
^_be  hloi-tctl,  if  the  Republic  ia  to  go  dovm,  let  i»  t>c  found  to  ihc  Utt ^^1 
^niomeni  «tniMlin);  on  Ihc  deck  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slate>  1 
^^waving  over  our  hcaiK.  Ixi  the  bnatica  of  the  North  break  (he  Con- 
sliinlion,  if  *>ich  b  their  fell  porpote^  1^  the  retponsibility  be  upon 
them.  I  shall  «peak  presently  more  of  their  acts ;  but  let  not  the  South, 
let  ns  not  be  the  onei  to  commit  the  aggression.  We  went  into  the 
riection  with  thb  people.  The  result  wa  diflerent  from  what  we 
wbhed  -,  but  the  election  has  been  constitutionally  held.  Were  we  to 
nake  a  point  of  resistance  lo  the  (ktvemment  and  go  oui  of  the  I'nion 
merely  on  that  account,  tlic  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against 
us. 
■  Kilt  it  is  tMi\  Mr.  linroln's  poli<-y  and  principles  are  against  ilie 
'Constitution,  and  that,  if  he  carries  ihcm  out,  it  will  be  destructive  of 
our  rights.  Ix:t  us  not  anticipate  a  threatened  evil.  If  he  violalen  the 
CvostitutioD,  then  will  come  our  time  to  act.  Do  not  let  u>  break  it 
because,  forsooth,  he  may.  If  he  dues,  that  b  the  time  (or  us  to  act. 
I  think  it  would  be  injudiciou.s  and  unwiie  to  do  this  looner.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  .Mr.  [Jncoln  will  do  anything,  to  ^opard  oar  safety  or 
•ecnrity,  whatever  may  be  his  spirit  to  do  it ;  (or  he  b  bound  by  the 
Constitutional  rhcrks  which  are  thrown  around  him.  which  at  thii  time 
tender  him  i)owerless  10  do  any  great  mischief.  Tliis  showM  the  wisdom 
of  our  system.  The  President  of  the  United  States  u  no  Km]>en>r,  no 
Dictator  —  he  b  clothed  with  uo  alMolute  power,     lie  can  do  nothing, 
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nnlen  he  b  lacked  liy  power  m  Congren.     The  Mniisc  of  KepreiMU|| 
tivea  b  largely  in  a  nujority  againtt  him.  ...     Is  this  Hie  time,  t^^ 


10  apprehenil  that  Mr.  l.incnin,  with  this  large  mnjorily  in  Ihc  House 
of  KejiresciiUlivn  against  him,  caa  carry  out  any  of  his  unconsUiutioiul 
principles  in  that  body? 

In  the  Senate  he  will  also  be  powerless.  There  will  lie  a  majority  of 
four  against  him.  .  .  . 

My  couniryincn,  I  am  not  of  those  who  lieliere  this  Union  has  been 
.1  curse  up  to  this  time.  .  .  .  There  is  nolhitig  perfect  in  this  world 
of  htimaii  origin;  nothing  connected  with  hninan  nature,  frooi  man 
himself  to  any  of  his  works.  .  .  .  .\nd  it  is  so  in  our  Government. 
But  that  this  Government  of  our  Fathers,  with  all  its  defects,  comet 
nearer  the  ubjecli  of  all  good  Governments  than  any  other  on  the  Eice 
of  [he  earth,  i.s  my  settled  conviction.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Have  we  not  at  the  South,  k  well  as  the  North,  grown  great, 
prosperous  nnd  happy  under  its  operation  ?  Has  any  pan  of  the  world 
ever  shown  such  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  wealth,  and  all 
the  material  resources  of  national  power  and  greatness,  as  the  Southern 
States  have  under  the  General  Government,  uotwitfastaudiug  all  its 
defects  ? 

Mr.  Toomlis.     In  spite  of  il ! 

Mr.  Stepheuii.  My  honorable  friend  says  we  have,  in  spite  of  the 
General  Government ;  that  without  it  1  suppose  he  thinks  we  might 
have  done  as  well,  or  perhaps  Ireltcr  than  we  have  done.  This  grand 
lesult  is  in  spite  of  the  Government  I  That  m.iy  be,  and  it  mjy  not 
be;  but  the  great  fact  that  we  have  grown  great  and  powerful  under 
the  Government,  as  it  exists,  is  admitted.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  tme,  there  is  no  equal  part  of  the  earth  with  natural 
resources  supcriiir,  perh.ips,  to  oura.  That  portion  of  this  country 
known  as  the  Southern  States,  stretching  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  fully  cgual  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  honorable  and 
eloquent  Senator,  last  night,  in  all  natural  capacities.  But  how  many 
a^s,  centuries,  passed  before  these  capacities  were  developed  to  icacli 
this  advanced  »tage  of  civilisation?  .  .  . 

It  was  only  under  our  Inttilulions  ax  they  are,  that  they  were  dc- 

spcd.  Their  development  is  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  under  operations  of  the  Government  and  Institutions  under 
which  we  have  lived.  Even  our  people,  without  these,  never  would 
have  done  it.  The  orjt.'uuxation  of  society  hoA  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  natural  resuurces  of  any  couutr>-  or  .iny  land.  .  .  . 
Look  al  Greece '.    There  is  the  same  fertile  soil,  the  same  blue  sky,  the 
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ntnc  micK  and  harbors,  ihr  «me  .f.gesm,  the  cim«  Otrmpm  —  there 
it  the  sn»e  lan<l  where  Howier  ving.  w-heie  rehcien  :(|K)lie  —  it  is,  in 
ulqre,  the  s&inc  old  Greece ;  but  it  is  "  living  Orec^-e  no  more  ' " 

Oescendaois  of  (he  uine  |>eopU.*  inhabit  the  cuaintry ;  yet  what  a 
Ihe  rcuon  of  this  mightjr  diliereDce?  ...  I  answer  this,  their  Initl- 
totiocu  have  been  destroyed.  .  .  .  And,  my  countrymen,  if  we  shall, 
in  an  evil  hour,  rxshly  puU  down  nnd  ileKtroy  those  Instilutiont,  whieh 
the  patriotic  h.ind  of  our  Kathers  labored  to  long  and  an  hard  to  build 
up,  and  which  have  done  so  much  for  us,  and  for  (he  world  ;  who  run 
venture  the  prediction  that  similar  results  will  tiol  ensue?  Let  us  avoid 
them  if  we  con.  I  (rust  the  spirit  h  amongst  us  that  will  enable  us 
to  do  it.  I.et  as  not  nuhly  tr}-  the  i-viieriment  of  rhtrnfie,  of  pulling 
down  aiul  destroying;  for,  an  in  Greece  and  Italy,  arid  the  South 
American  Republics,  and  in  every  other  place,  uhcne%-cr  our  liherly 
is  ODce  lost,  it  may  iKvcr  be  restoTc<l  to  us  again.  .  .  , 

I  look  upon  this  country  with  our  Instituliona  as  the  Etlcn  of  ihe 
world,  the  Paradise  of  the  I'niverse.  It  may  be  that  out  of  it  we  may 
become  greater  and  more  prosperous,  but  I  am  candid  and  sincere 
in  telling  you  that  1  fear  if  we  yield  to  psMion,  and  without  sufficient 
cause  shall  take  that  step,  that  Jnsleatl  of  Itecuinliig  greater  or  more 
peaceful,  prosperous  and  happy — inilead  of  liecumiiig  (iods,  we  will 
become  (IcmonK,  and  at  no  dixt-int  day  commence  cutting  one  another't 
throats.  'ITiis  is  my  apprehension,  Ixt  111,  thcrcfotc,  whatever  we  <lo, 
meet  these  difhcultics,  great  as  they  are,  like  wise  and  sensible  men, 
and  consider  them  in  ihc  light  of  all  the  consequences  which  nwy 
attend  our  action.  I«t  us  see  first,  clearly,  where  the  path  of  duty  leadi, 
and  then  we  may  not  fear  to  treotl  therein. 

Now,  upon  another  point,  and  that  the  most  difficull,  and  deserr- 
tng  your  most  serious  consideration,  I  will  tpcnk.  Thai  is,  (he  cotiiw 
which  this  State  should  pursue  lo^.ird  those  Northern  States  which, 
by  their  Icgblittve  acts,  have  attempted  to  nullify  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Uw. 

.  .  .  Thej  ha%-e  violated  their  plighted  laiih.  What  ought  we  to  do 
ta  view  of  this?  That  is  the  ciuestion.  What  i»  to  be  (lone?  Hy  Ihc 
law  of  nations,  you  byhiIi]  have  a  right  to  demand  the  carrying  oiit  of 
Um  article  of  agreement,  and  I  do  not  see  (hat  it  should  be  otherwise 
■itb  rcq>eci  to  the  States  of  this  L'nion ;  anil  in  case  it  be  not  done,  we 
wovld,  by  these  principles,  have  the  right  to  commit  acts  of  rejirinal  on 
tbcae  CaiihlcsA  Goveniments,  and  xetie  upon  (heir  pro]>cny,  or  Ihu  of 
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their  ciluenx,  wherever  Tound.     The  Slates  of  lhi«  Union  stand  Upon 
the  mme  fooling  with  (txcign  Nations  In  thi&  rc^iicci. 

.  .  .  Let  your  Committee  on  the  slate  of  ihc  Republic  make  out  « 
bill  of  grievances ;  let  it  be  sent  by  the  tiovernor  to  those  Pithless 
States;  and  if  reason  and  argumcnl  shall  be  tried  in  vain  —  if  all  shall 
fail  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  Constitutional  obligations,  I  would 
be  for  reiali^itory  tueaxtitex,  xuch  as  the  (roveriior  has  suggested  lo  j'ou. 
Thi*  mode  of  r«i*Unfc  in  the  Union  in  in  our  power. 

Now,  then,  my  recommendation  to  you  would  be  this  :  In  view  of  all 
these  questions  of  difficulty,  let  a  Convention  of  the  people  of  (icorgta 
be  called,  lo  which  they  may  be  all  referred.  Let  the  Soi-ercignly  of 
the  people  tipeak.  ...  1  hava  no  hesitancy  in  saying  tluit  the  Legi^ia- 
uiie  i.s  not  the  pioper  body  to  sever  our  Federal  relations,  if  that  neces- 
xity  should  ariM;. 

.  .  .  Sovereignly  h  not  in  the  legislature,  \Vc.  the  People,  are 
Sovereign  I  I  am  one  of  ihem.  and  have  a  right  to  be  heard  ;  and  so 
has  every  other  tiliicn  of  the  Sutc.  .  .  .  Our  Constitutions,  State  and 
Federal,  (Mmc  from  the  people.  I'hey  made  both,  and  they  alone  can 
rightfully  unmake  either. 

Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  I  Kpealc  for  one, 
though  my  news  might  not  agree  with  them,  whatever  the  result  may 
be.  1  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  her  peojilc.  Their  cause  is  my  cause,  and 
their  destiny  is  my  destiny ;  and  I  trust  this  will  lie  ibe  uhimate  counte 
of  all.     The  gre.itest  curse  that  can  befall  a  free  people,  is  civil  war. 

.  .  .  Ilcfi:>re  making  reprii»1»,  wc  should  ethatisl  every  means  of 
bringing  almnt  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  controversy,  .  .  ■  At  least, 
let  thctic  offending  and  derelict  Slates  know  what  your  grievances  arc, 
and  if  they  refuse,  as  I  said,  lo  give  us  our  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
I  should  be  willing,  as  a  last  resort,  to  sever  the  ties  of  our  Union  with 
theui. 

.My  own  opinion  is.  that  if  this  course  be  punciied,  and  they  are 
informed  of  the  cim-icrpieiicei  of  rcfii.ul,  ihc-sc  Stales  will  recede,  will 
rcpc.ll  their  miltily-ing  atls ;  bin  if  they  should  not,  then  let  the  conse- 
quences l>c  with  them,  and  the  rcsponsibihty  of  the  conscipicnccs  rest 
upon  them.  .  .  . 

[  am  for  exhausting  all  that  patriotism  demands,  lietbre  taking  thai 
last  step.     I  would  invite,  therefore.  South  Carolina  to  a  conference,     ij 
wouhl  ask  the  same  of  all  the  other  S(]ulhern  Siaieii,  so  that  if  th« 
has  got  beyond  our  control,  which  God  in  his  mercy  griuit  may  uot 
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the  cast,  we  may  noi  be  divided  among  ourseJvex ;  but  if  ix»«ible,  secure 
the  united  co-opcfaiion  of  all  the  Southern  Statet,  and  then,  in  the  liure 
of  the  cinllied  irorld,  wc  may  iiistify  our  xclion,  and,  villi  the  wrong  all 
on  the  other  side,  wc  can  appeal  lo  the  God  ol  Uaillcs,  if  it  <:oinf§  lo 
that,  to  aid  us  in  our  tauic.  But  do  nothing,  in  which  any  pottioii  of 
<mi  i)eople,  may  chaise  you  with  laih  or  hasty  action.  It  is  ccriainljr 
a  nutier  of  great  :ni)iurlun(-«,  to  tear  this  Croverninetit  asunder.  You 
were  not  »cnt  here  for  that  |iiiqione.  I  would  wish  the  whole  South  to 
be  uoited,  if  this  is  lo  be  done ;  and  (  bcUcvc  if  we  puraue  the  policy 
whirh  I  have  indicated,  this  can  be  efTcrlcd.  .  .  . 

...  1  au),  as  you  cleajjy  jietceive,  for  maintaining  the  Union  as  it  is, 
if  (MDHible.  I  will  exliaust  every  means,  thus,  to  maintain  il  with  an 
ct|uahty  in  it.  My  position,  then,  in  conchision,  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  (he  honor,  the  rights,  the  equality,  the  security,  and  the  glory  of  niy 
native  State  in  the  Onion,  if  powiblc  ;  but  if  these  cannot  be  mainlainert 
in  the  Union,  then  I  am  for  their  maintenance,  at  all  hazards,  otil  of  it. 
Next  10  the  honor  and  gIor>'  of  Ccorgia,  the  land  of  my  birth,  1  hold 
ihc  honor  and  glory  of  out  common  country.  .  .  . 

Atexander  H.  Stephen*,  ^  CotistHiitional  Vitw »/  tkt  loft  War  MtiMtn  tit 
Slatti  (Philadelphia,  etc-,  [1870J),  11,  379-199  pauim^ 

CHii*  mncl  U  fraiii  t)ic  cunMitullonil  niH^altiun  <A  une  whii  at  in  ulil'litnc  Whig 
Dccrclj  kntd  thr  I'nivn,  *n<i  u  in  ablt;  lawyvt  un'imlouil  Ilie  ai!vsnlK|;ri  iif  il; 
bnl  who  a*  a  rcprncniativt  uf  ilavclioldrn  and  an  idvotate  of  iiatrs'  ri|{hi«  was 
willing  lo  go  lo  cilrcmci  iiihct  thui  lut'init  lo  any  derogation  of  louthcrn  principles. 
1%c  ipcrch  wai  ilvltvcicil  in  llic  Scnilt-  a  ihuci  iline  hcfotc  lii&  withdrawal.  In  Die 
Cl^  Wu  ~l~ihmiZj%  (viik  1  ^■roiiiinriU  iiiiit  on  the  auiJthrrEi  »trie>  inil  rrriiuinrd  Irtec- 
oociUble  thronittiaut  hi>  lifr.  —  Koi  I'oumlw.  irr  P,  A,  Sluvxll,  R.^rel  Twmht.  — 
BU>lta£raphy  u  in  N'o,  53  alKnc.  —  For  culict  expositions  of  lhi«  dotttine,  sre  Cm*- 
Irmfttanrt.  [II.  .N'o.  tbt ;    IV,  Ko.  19. 

THI^B  thirteen  colonies  originally  had  no  bond  of  union  whatever; 
IM  more  than  Jamaica  and  Australia  have  to-day.  They  were 
wholly  separate  communities,  independent  of  each  other,  and  dependent 
on  the  C'roim  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  union  between  thcra  that  was 
ever  made  is  in  niiting.    They  made  two  written  compacts.  .  .  . 
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Senators,  the  Constitution  in  .-i  rotnpsici.  It  contains  all  out  obligs- 
lions  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government,  ,  ,  .  All  the  obligations, 
all  ll)e  chains  that  fcHcr  the  limbs  of  my  people,  arc  nominated  in  the 
lK>n(i,  and  lliey  widely  excluded  any  conclusion  againM  them,  by  declin- 
ing ihat  the  |iowct*  not  jn";inlfd  by  the  Constitutiim  lo  the  United  Slates, 
or  forbi(l<ii:n  by  il  to  the  SUtcs  belonged  to  the  States  respectively  or 
the  people.  Now  I  will  try  it  by  tb.it  standard  ;  1  will  snbjccl  il  to  that 
lest.  The  bw  of  nature,  the  law  of  justice,  would  aay  —  and  it  U  so 
expounded  by  the  publicists — that  equal  rights  in  the  common  property 
{(hall  be  cnjiiycd.  .  .  .  This  right  of  ei[uality  being,  then,  according  to 
juBlice  and  natural  eciiiity,  a  right  belonging  to  all  States,  when  did  we 
give  it  lip?  Vow  say  <_'ongTcss  has  a  right  to  pass  niles  and  regulations 
concerning  the  Territory  and  other  property  of  the  I'niled  Slates.  Very 
well.  Does  that  exclude  those  whose  blood  and  money  paid  for  il  ? 
[Joes  "  dispose  of "  mean  to  rob  the  rightful  ownen  ?  You  must  show  a 
better  title  than  that,  or  a  better  sword  than  we  have. 

But,  you  say,  Iry  the  right.  I  agree  to  it-  Hut  how  ?  By  our  judg- 
mcnl?  No,  not  until  the  last  resort.  What  then;  by  yours?  No,  not 
until  the  same  time.  How  then  try  it?  The  South  has  always  said,  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  that  is  in  our  favor,  an<l  Lincoln  says  he  wilt 
not  stand  that  judgment.  Then  each  m«st  judge  for  himself  of  the 
mode  and  manner  of  redress.  Hut  you  deny  us  that  privilege,  and 
finally  reduce  us  to  accepting  your  judgment.  VVc  decline  it.  Vou 
isy  you  will  enforce  il  by  executing  laws;  that  means  your  judgment  of 
what  the  laws  ought  lo  be.  Perhaps  you  will  have  a  gooil  lime  of  exe- 
cuting your  judgment.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  comes  to  your  aid, 
.and  says  he  can  find  no  conxtiliitiunal  right  of  secessiiin.  I'eihaps  not ; 
but  the  Constitution  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  State  lights.  If  that 
right  belongs  to  independent  States,  and  they  did  not  cede  it  to  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  reserved  to  the  Stales,  or  to  the  people.  Ask 
your  new  commentator  where  he  gets  your  right  to  judge  for  us.  Is  it 
in  the  bond  ?  .  .  . 

...  In  a  ctmipac-i  where  there  i*  no  common  arbiter,  where  ihc 
parties  fmally  decide  for  themselves,  the  swoul  alone  at  Lwt  bet-omes  ihe 
Teal,  if  not  the  const itiilional.  arbiter.  Vour  pany  says  that  you  will  not 
take  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Vou  said  so  at  Chicago  ;  you 
«id  so  in  commillce ;  every  man  of  you  in  both  Houses  says  so.  What 
are  you  going  lo  do?  You  say  av  s/m//  siiimif  lo  your  constrnetion. 
We  shall  do  it,  if  you  can  make  us ;  but  not  otlierwise,  or  in  any  other 
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muiner.  Thai  is  aeitled.  You  nay  call  it  Mccssion,  or  vdu  may  rail 
it  revohitioD;  btit  thrrc  is  a  big  fact  siamling  bclurc  >-uu,  re^tdy  to 
ofifMSe  yOQ  —  ttut  (acl  is,  freemen  wilh  aims  in  their  hands.  The  cty 
of  the  Union  will  not  d»pcrsc  llicm ;  wc  hate  pauol  that  point ;  they 
deouLnd  c<|iu1  rights :  you  had  belter  heed  the  <ieinaiid.  .  .  . 

I  haw,  then,  eiUblhhed  the  projioiitton  —  it  »»lRutlcd  —  that  you 
bkV  to  outlaw  54,000,000,000  of  ]>roperty  of  our  people  in  ihc  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Is  not  (hat  a  cnusc  of  war  ?  Is  it  a  gtit^ruiee 
that  54,000,000.000  of  the  property  of  the  people  should  be  outlawed  in 
the  Terriiories  of  the  L'niied  States  by  the  common  (kjveniiitcnt  ?  .  .  . 
Tlien  you  have  declared,  Lincoln  dectiuo,  your  itlaiform  declares,  your 
|>eoptc  declare,  your  l^egiidaiuies  declare  —  there  is  one  voice  running 
through  yo«r  entire  phaUns  —  thai  «c  shall  be  outlawed  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  I  say  vre  mill  not  be ;  and  we  arc  willing  to 
meet  the  issue  ;  and  rather  than  >ubmit  to  such  an  outlawry,  we  will 
defend  our  territorial  ri^hli  as  we  wvuld  our  huuM;hol<l  gods.  .  ,  , 

Voa  will  not  regard  confedcnic  obligations ;  you  will  not  regard  eon- 
stitoiional  obligations ;  you  will  not  reganl  your  oaths.  What,  then,  am 
I  lo  tlo?  Am  1  a  freeman?  h  my  State,  a  free  Slate,  lo  lie  down  and 
submit  because  ]H>liii<.aI  foKuls  rai»e  the  cry  of  the  glorious  Union  ?  Too 
toog  ftlieady  have  we  listened  to  this  delusive  song.  ^Vc  arc  freemen. 
We  have  rights ;  I  have  stated  them.  Wc  have  wrongs ;  1  have  recounted 
Ifaem.  I  have  demoostratcd  that  the  party  now  coming  into  ponrer  hast 
deebied  us  outhns,  and  is  determined  to  exclude  four  thousand  million 
of  our  pro|>erty  from  the  common  Territorieii ;  that  it  has  derbied  us 
WmIct  the  ban  of  the  Ktnpire,  anil  out  of  the  [jrotection  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  everywhere,  llicy  have  refused  lo  protect  us  from 
invasion  and  insurrection  by  the  Federal  Power,  and  the  Constitution 
denies  to  ns  in  (he  Union  the  right  either  to  raise  fleets  or  armies  for 
oor  own  dcfei»e.  All  these  charges  I  have  proven  by  the  record  ;  and 
I  pot  them  before  the  civilised  world,  and  demand  the  judgment  of 
to-day,  of  to-mofrow,  of  distant  a^s,  and  of  Heaven  itself,  upon  the 
jiuticc  of  these  causes.  I  am  content,  whatever  it  be,  lo  perU  all  in  so 
notile,  so  holy  a  cause.  Wc  have  appealed,  time  and  time  again,  for 
these  oonstilutional  rights.  Vou  have  refused  ihcm.  We  appeal  a);ain. 
Restore  ns  these  rights  as  we  had  them,  as  your  court  adjust  t" 

be,  jwt  as  all  our  i)coi>le  have  saiil  they  .ire ;    tedr*-  il 

wrongs,  seen  of  all  men,  and  It  will  restore  frater 
nnity,  10  all  of  as.    Kcfusc  them,  and  what  tbf 
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you,  "  let  us  dcpan  in  peace."  Refuse  Ihat,  and  you  present  ut  vnt. 
We  accept  it;  and  inscribing  tipoii  our  lunneis  the  gUiriuus  woriU, 
"liberty  and  eipi.tliiy,"  we  will  trust  lit  the  blouil  of  the  brave  and  the 
Cod  of  battles  for  scrurity  and  iran(iuil!ity. 

CoHgrestionat  Globe,  ^6  Cong..  2  s«>.  (Juha  C.  Rives,  Washington,  1861), 
30(^71  piusim,  January  7.  1S61. 
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55.    A  Fire-Eater  (l86l) 

BV  SENATOR    LOUIS  TREZEVANT  WIGPALL 

WigfaH  dlfl  nul  (Kltr  tlic  Unilcil  Stntci  Scimte  until  1S60,  bul  tlurinK  hSl 
•tfvicc  h«  bcctiuc  pruniinciil  u,  an  unciini|)(iiini»iiic  advixatL-  i>f  tlic  ri)[hU  of  (UTCiy. 
The  tptech  fconi  wliich  Illit  ciliacl  in  taken  n  cliaiactrriUic  u(  Ihc  a>t  iif  iniliffirrmK 
to  Ihc  WM  RHUUird  hf  many  mT  1I11-  M.'Ull>Frn  utalciiiien.  Wigfall  look  part  in  (he 
tiombaiilmcnt  of  Sumlcc,  anil  ilcmandcd  the  luricndtr  of  Ihc  fort  (,icc  No.  71  below). 
— Hililiograiiby  ai  In  No.  JJ  above. 

*niS  Federal  Covemment  18  dead.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  we  will  gi\-c  it  a  decent,  peaceable,  ProiesianI 
Inirial,  or  whether  we  shall  liave  an  Itish  wake  al  ihe  grave.  ...  I 
think  myself  il  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Iwlh  section*  thai  we  should 
nnt  have  an  Irish  wake  al  our  funeral ;  but  thut  is  for  the  North  to  decide, 
and  not  for  n$.  Believing — no,  sir,  not  bcliciing,  but  knowing  — (hat 
this  Union  i»  dissolved,  never,  never  lo  be  reconstructed  upon  any  terras 
—  not  if  you  were  to  hand  us  blank  paper,  and  ask  us  to  write  a  con- 
stiliilion,  would  we  ever  again  be  confederated  with  you.  .  ,  .  Then, 
knowing  that  the  Union  is  di^otved,  iliat  recon&imction  is  imporaible, 
J  would,  myself,  had  I  been  eonNultcd  by  the  Union-sarere,  have  told 
them  that  Union-saving  was  impriicticable,  but  that  peaceable  separation 
was  practicable.  ...  I  suppose  commissioners,  in  a  few  days,  will  be 
here  frora  the  confederate  Stales.  .  .  .  Tuiri  your  backs  upon  these 
commissioners,  alieoipl  to  reinforce  the  forts  and  retake  those  which 
we  row  have  ;  alteiiipi  to  collect  the  revenues,  or  do  any  other  manner 
or  matter  of  thing  that  denies  lu  the  free  white  men,  living  in  those  seven 
un'ereign  Slates,  the  right  which  they  have  asserted  of  self-government, 
and  you  will  h.ivc  war,  and  it  will  be  war  in  all  its  stem  reahties.  1  say 
this  not  in  bravado,  but  I  say  it  because  I  know  it  and  you  know  it,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  The  Senator  from  Illinois  seemed  to  be  shocked  at  my  speaking 
witli  a  feeling  of  gratification  at  the  flag  of  what  he  chooses  to  call  my 
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cDuatry  being  insulted,  II  is  not  the  flag  of  my  coiintiy,  I  hoi^c  and 
<1)dere ;  but  I  have  not  official  infomialion  on  thai  point.  That  flag  wns 
Mvci  tnnutteil  with  im(>iir)iTy  until  it  floated  over  a  cargo  of  Black  Kcpub- 
lican  hireling,  »<nt  to  one  of  the  sovereign  Slates  of  this  Union  to  coerce 
them  to  obcdictu-e  to  a  (jovcmnaent  that  wu  di:>usicful  to  them.  .  ,  . 

...  I  was  speaking  of  this  ])Aientbeiis  that  i»  now  inctimheot  in  the 
War  office.  Without  allomng  even  the  ["TeKidcnt  to  know  it,  as  it  is 
«id  in  the  newspapers  —  1  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  lost  Cabinet, 
and  I  ittjpect  will  not  be  in  the  new  one,  ^  it  is  said  that,  without  allow- 
ing even  the  President  to  know  it,  he  surreptitiously,  in  the  dead  of  nijtht, 
nwaked  a  merchant  vessel  out  of  the  harbor  of  New  Vork,  intending 
to  sneak  it  into  Charleston  harbor ;  but  tliey  had  put  out  the  tights  and 
bloclced  tip  the  channel,  and  «hc  <va.i  obliged  to  come  up  in  broad  day- 
li};hL  A  shot  was  thrown  athwart  the  bow  of  this  vessel  containing  armed 
men  ;  they  displayed  a  flag  and  it  was  fired  at.  I  did  say  thai  that  vet* 
«el  had  swa^ereil  into  Charleston  haibor,  had  received  a  blow  in  the 
face,  and  had  ttaggered  out ;  and  chat  tliis  Secretary  of  War,  who  had 
bnx^ht  the  flag  of  this  country  in  a  condition  to  be  fired  at,  had  never 
liaretl,  from  that  time  to  this,  to  resent  the  injury  and  insult ;  and  in 
consetjucnce  of  ih.it,  the  Slate  to  whi<^h  I  owe  my  allegiance  has  with- 
dravD  and  cut  lowe  from  all  connection  with  a  Oovemmcnt  that  allows 
its  Sag  to  be  so  insulted.  She  has  plucked  her  bright  star  from  a  bunt- 
ing that  can  be  lircd  at  with  impunity.  If  your  President  elect  has 
recovered  from  that  anilicial  fright,  see  if  you  cannot  induce  him  to 
try  and  wi|K  out  the  insult ;  but  I  predicted  last  night  that  he  would 
out  -  ami  I  ]>redict  again  that  lie  will  not.  You  fear  to  {uus  your  force 
bills  i  you  abttniion  them  in  lioth  Houses.  If  ymi  <-an  get  a  Cabinet 
property  organized,  with  fire-eaters  enough  in  it,  the  Cabinet  may  pre- 
cipiutc  the  country  into  a  war,  and  then  call  upon  what  is  denominatal 
the  conscr^-ative  clcmcois  of  your  party  to  sustain  the  country  in  a  war 
in  wlitch  you  have  already  involved  it ;  but  I  know,  and  you  know,  thm 
ihowe  men  wham  yon  represent  are  tiol  in  f^vtjr  of  war.  and  ih.it  their 
representatives  here,  a  large  number  uf  them,  fear  it.  What  will  be  the 
result,  I  do  not  know ;  and  to  be  very  frank,  t  do  not  care. 

Now,  having  explained  why  it  was  that  1  fell  re}oiced  at  this  insult  to 
the  Sag  of  your  country.  I  shall  uke  up  very  little  mor*"  Thccmm- 
try  is  composed  of  States  ;  and  when  that  Coiemip*  «iat>- 

Uthed  by  those  Sutcs,  and  thai  flag  which  heart  up  th 

tan  representing  thoi«  States,  is  u&ed  ior  the  p^ 


upon  some  of  tliose  Slates,  I  say  that  it  h.it  nlready  been  degraded,  and 
thai  it  ougbl  lo  be  fired  .11,  :tiid  il  should  be  lom  down  and  trampled 
upon.  These  are  my  feelings  upon  ihc  subject ;  and  "  if  this  be  treason, 
make  the  moitt  of  It."  1  owe  my  alleiiiiince — and  Senators  are  noi  mii- 
taken  about  that,  fur  1  have  staid  it  fretjiiently  —  lo  the  Stnte  which  I  here 
represent.  1  do  not  owe  my  atleginncc  In  this  Govcrnmcnl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  sgwke  of  the  necessity  of  coercing  these  States,  or  noi 
entertaining  propositions  from  them,  and  likened  it  lo  the  case  of  a 
Govcmraent  in  which  there  were  reraltcd  provinces.  Your  Pieiideni 
elect,  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  speech,  asked  the  question  gravel/,  what  is 
thedilTerencc  between  a  State  and  a  county?  .And  he  seemed  to  be 
really  in  quest  of  informmion.  Now,  I  was  not  aatoniiihei)  at  that,  for 
I  did  not  expect  anything  belter  of  him.  From  a  man  who  is  taken  op 
because  he  is  an  ex-rail  splitter,  an  ex-grocery  keeper,  an  cx-Halbost 
captain,  and  an  ex-Abolition  lecturer,  and  is  nm  upon  that  question, 
1  would  not  expect  any  great  information  as  10  the  Government  which 
he  was  to  administer.  Bui  [  was  surprised  to  hear  a  Senator  —  a  Senv 
loi  of  education  and  ability,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  —  com- 
pare the  States  of  this  Union,  the  Slates  that  formed  this  Govemmeni, 
the  States  without  the  consent  of  which  this  Government  could  not  orig- 
inally have  had  existence,  and  withiiul  the  consent  of  which  this  (kivcrn- 
mcDt  cannot  exist  a  day.  To  hear  him  talk  about  those  States  as  revolted 
provinces,  did  suri>risc  and  shock  me. 

Then,  briefly,  a  party  has  come  into  power  that  represents  the  anUg- 
oiiism  to  my  own  section  of  the  country.  It  represents  two  million  men 
who  hate  us,  and  who,  by  their  votes  for  such  a  man  as  they  liave  elected, 
bate  committed  an  oven  act  of  hostility.  That  they  have  done.  Vou 
have  won  the  I'residenc^y,  and  you  arc  now  in  the  situation  of  the  man 
who  had  won  the  elephant  at  a  raflfle.  Ynu  do  not  know  wh.il  to  do  with 
the  beast  now  that  you  have  it ;  and  one  half  of  you  to-day  would  give 
your  right  arms  if  you  had  been  defeated.  But  you  succeeded,  and  you 
have  to  deal  with  facts.  Our  objection  to  living  in  this  Union,  and  there- 
lore  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  il.  Is  not  your  personal  liberty  bill,  not 
the  territorial  question,  but  that  you  utterly  an<l  wholly  misapprehend  the 
form  of  government,  Vou  deny  the  sovereignty  of  the  States ;  yon  deny 
the  right  of  self-government  in  the  people  :  you  insist  upon  negro  equal- 
ity J  your  people  interfere  impcrlincutly  with  our  inslilulions  and  attempt 
to  subvert  them ;  you  publish  newspapers ;  you  deliver  leciitrea ;  you 
print  pamphtets,  and  you  send  them  among  us,  fitst,  to  excite  our  slaves 
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to  mtarrcction  against  their  raasten.  ntxl  ntxt,  to  anity  one  class  of  citi- 
icns  against  the  other ;  and  [  iay  (o  )«ni  that  wo  cannot  live  in  peace, 
eitiwr  in  the  IJnion  or  out  of  it,  until  you  have  abolished  )'out  AI>olition 
locieiies ;  not,  as  I  have  been  misquoted,  abolish  or  destro)-  )'our  Kbool- 
hnuftcs;  bat  until  )-ou  have  ceaied  in  your  school-houitei  teaching  j-our 
children  to  hate  us ;  tintil  you  have  cea-ted  to  convert  your  pulpits  into 
hustings  :  until  you  content  yourselves  with  preaching  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified,  and  not  delivering  political  harangues  on  the  Sabbath ;  until 
you  hare  ceated  inciting  ytiur  o<m  citi/eni  to  make  taiiU  nnd  commit 
Tobbcncs ;  until  you  have  done  theite  thingx  we  cannot  live  in  the  same 
I'nion  with  )-ou.  Until  you  do  these  things,  we  cannot  live  out  of  the 
Union  at  peace.  .  .  . 

Now,  having  made  these  few,  little,  conciliatory,  peace -preserving 
muarks,  I  ant  noi  disposed  to  take  up  more  time,  and  am  wilting  that 
there  should  be  a  vott. 

CangrationaJ  Gk^.  t6  Coog.,  >  leu.  <John  C  Rives,  Waxhingtan,  1861), 
]j99~t40oyki«j/>D,  March  I,  1861. 


56.   The  Wrong  of  Secession  (1861) 

BT   PROrESSOK  JOF.t.   PARKER 

When  the  letlnre  from  nhkh  Ihii  e»tt»cl  U  tiken  w»»  delivered,  Fidcer  "nii  k 
proroMX  In  IIm  |]>rv»il  Iaw  School.  Kormcrlf  he  htd  keen  chief  juitice  of  (he 
Mtperiur  ixiuct  uf  Nor  llftinpiliiic.    Ai  >  conolUulional  Itmrycr  he  vai  uol  •  ilrict 

coiulnKtionat.  but  hit  vcnrtil fiit  the  (tiiiiMilulii.m  itwlf  was  mch  thnt  he  wu 

MUtfoken  aeaiiiU  ih<  cHorii  o<  the  South  lo  {kii(r|f  it.  and  laicr  Bgainii  any  <JepM- 
taiea  from  it  00  the  Lnn-.n  tide.  —  Bibliography  ai  in  No.  5  J  olravc.  —  tiir  an  earlitr 
retulMion  of  natct'  n|;ht>  ace  ConUmporartes,  III,  No.  159. 

THE  right  of  scce«ion  is  astrerted  a«  a  Slatt  right,  consistent  with 
the  Constitution,  and  fuuntleil  u])on  it.  or  upon  the  hisior]-  \yn' 
ceding  it,  and  the  cireiimstanccs  attending  iu  formation  and  adoption ; 
—  a  right  to  be  exercised  only  through  State  action,  and  to  be  made 
effectnal  by  a  peaceflil  declaration  of  the  fact  of  sn-eision,  which  of 
hieir  accompltthes  the  sepanition  of  the  State  from  the  Union ;  any 
forcible  opposition  lo  it  on  t)ie  part  of  the  United  States  being  usurj)a- 
Iwo  and  oppicwion.  .  .  . 

To  detennining  whether  such  a  right  exists,  we  naturally  Itim  in  the 
fim  instance  to  the  Constitution  itself.     But  it  is  clear  that  this  instra- 
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mcnt  contains  no  provision  to  that  effect,  in  term*,  nor  anf  one  which 
suggests  such  a  result  by  any  direct  )ni[ilic.-itinii.  [t  piirjKirtS  to  be  an 
organic  and  supreme  law,  limited  as  to  its  objects,  and  of  course  in  it* 
powers.  .  .  .  Tiic  govctnmcnl  organized  under  it  is  fonncd  through 
the  i iiiitTU men  tali ly  of  tlit  Constiuition  itself,  as  a  fondaraentaj  law 
cniirted  by  '"  We,  the  |>eopl«  of  the  United  Slates ; "  and  not  one  formed 
by  the  Suien,  or  one  which  when  fanned  rcjiresents  the  Stites ;  althuui::h 
from  the  previous  existence  of  ihc  States,  as  sovereign  communiliet, 
csccpi  so  far  as  they  were  Ijound  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
Constitution  could  not  be  adopted  without  the  assent  and  sanction  of 
the  several  Stales;  —  for  which  reason,  and  because  the  Stales  were  still 
lo  CKisi,  the  ratifications  were  by  "  the  people"  of  each  Slate.  In  no 
instance  w:ut  it  !.ii[)i>usfd  that  the  existing  State  govemtncnt  could  make 
the  nec-esiwry  mlifi(Nilion  as  a  State  act.  .  .  .  The  power*  of  the  gov- 
ernment nrgAnixcd  under  it  usually  act  directly  ii|»nn  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  as  the  powers  of  the  State  government  a(-t  ujion  all  ihe 
people  of  the  State  ;  sometimes  with  reference  to  geographical  or  State 
hncs,  ax  the  powers  of  tlie  Suite  government  act  with  r^ard  to  county, 
town,  or  city  hmitN.  ...  It  is  none  the  less  tnic,  that  the  Stale*  have 
no  control  over  .my  of  the  departments  of  the  general  government. 
They  do  not  direct  their  action,  in  the  first  instance,  nor  is  there,  by 
the  Constitution,  any  appeal  to  Stale  judgment,  or  State  sanction, 
through  which  errors  are  corrected,  or  the  action  of  the  departments 
is  afiirmed  or  reversed.  .  .  . 

Tiie  CoiwlTtulion  ilerlares  thai  hsclf,  the  law*  of  the  United  State* 
made  in  purtiiance  of  it,  and  trc.ities  made  under  its  authority,  shall  l>c 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  by  which  the  judges  of  evcr%'  Slate  shall  be 
bound,  anything  in  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  Stale  lo  the  rontrary 
notwithstanding.  It  is  a  perversion  of  terms  to  call  the  "supreme  law 
of  the  land  "  a  compact  between  the  Slates,  which  any  Slate  m:iy  rescind 
.It  pleasure.  It  is  not  itself  -in  aj-rcemeni,  but  is  the  result  of  an  agree- 
inent.  And  in  the  absence  of  an  expreiis  declaration,  or  reservation,  it 
i-t  an  entire  suliversion  of  all  legal  princtplei  lo  maintain  th.al  the  stibonli- 
nalc  may  at  plotturc  set  itself  free  from  the  restrictions  imiK»e<l  u|>on  it 
by  the  fundamental  law  constituting  the  superior,  even  if  liie  snljordi- 
natc  have  in  other  particulars  an  uncontrolled  authority.  The  judges 
of  each  Slate  being  expressly  Iwund  by  the  Constitution  ami  laws  of  the 
United  Slates,  anything  in  the  constiuition  or  law»  of  the  State  to  the 
conlrat}-,  liow  can  a  State  law    (or  ordinance,  which   is  but  another 
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ume  for  t  bw)  relieve  ihem  Irom  ibc  obligslion?  And  if  ihcjr  src 
bound,  the  State  and  the  people  are  bound  also.  I'he  judges  are 
exprenJy  Danted,  the  more  satcly  to  prevent  a  conilict  of  jurisdiction 
wul  dccition. 

The  daiue  of  the  Cotmitniion  providing  for  amendments  add*  another 
10  the  arguments  which  show  it  to  have  ihe  irharacler  of  an  organic  law, 
and  not  of  a  compact.  Whether  regnrHcd  ta  Ihe  one  or  the  other,  it  ia 
clear  that  it  eould  not  become  obligator)'  upon  a  State,  or  the  people  of 
a  Slate,  until  adopted  by  thcra.  The  people  of  one  State  could  not 
ratify  and  adopt  it  for  the  (leople  of  another  Slate.  Itut,  tteing  adopted 
by  aU,  it  ccntatru  a  cUuie  liinding  upon  all,  providing  that  "  the  Con- 
gress, whenever  tno  ihini*  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
,  propose  amendments  to  the  ConMitdlion,  or,  on  application  of  the  legis- 

^^m  blum  of  two  thirds  of  the  sc^-crnl  Slates,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
^^^  posing  amendments,  which,  in  either  c.ise,  shall  be  v^tid  to  all  intents 
I  and  pi)ri>oses,  when  ratified  by  the  le^iJaturcs  of  three  fuitrths  of  the 
I  srveml  SLiles,  or  by  conventions  in  three  (burlhs  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
I  the  olher  mode  of  ratificalion  may  l)C  proposed  by  the  Congress." 
I  Now,  considered  as  an  or(tanic  law,  the  ConUilution  may  l»c  altered 

^^_  and  amended  in  any  mode  which  may  be  a^peed  upon  and  ptocribcd 
^^ptiy  the  imirument  tttielf.  .  .  . 

^^  Rit  if  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  States,  any  amend- 
ment which  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution  i^  also  a  compact 
Iwlween  the  Stales,  and  the  question  .irises,  How  is  it  that  three  fnurths 
of  the  States,  voting  in  favor  of  an  amcmlmcnt,  are  (o  m:ike  a  compact 
with  the  other  fourth,  voting;  at  the  same  time  a{;atnit  it,  an<l  thus  tefus- 
ii^  to  enter  into  the  compact?  How  is  it  that  the  Stales  voting  to 
adopt,  represent  the  Slates  refusing  to  a(io[ii,  so  that,  by  the  vote  of 
adoption,  they  nuke  a  compact  between  themselves  and  (he  othen, 
agaimi  the  will  of  the  others  expressed  at  the  same  lime.  Those  voting 
to  adopt  act  in  their  own  behalf,  thereby  being  one  |iarly  to  the  bargain, 
ai»d  tlius  lar  il  is  well ;  but,  00  the  compact  theory,  they  must  at  the 
same  time  represent  those  who  vote  against  the  adopiion,  and  thus 
make  them  another  jiarty  to  the  bargain  ;  when  the  others  at  the  same 
time  rcprcKint  themicivo,  and  nrfusc  to  make  the  bargain.  .  .  . 

Will  Ihe  advxxaie  of  Ihe  compact  theory  say  that  the  provision  rela- 
tive to  amendments,  in  the  Consliiution  as  first  adopted,  constitutes  the 
States  agents  of  one  another,  so  that  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number 
may  thus  make  an  agreemeitt  for  all,  a(;ain.st  the  will  of  thctr  principals. 
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acting  at  the  same  time  and  diwienting? 
new  chapter  to  the  law  of  Agency.  .  .  . 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  expressly,  explicitly,  and  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  established  a  "  Perpetual  Union  "  between  the  States.  .  .  . 

The  .Articles  of  Confederation  which  established  this  "  pcr]>et)ial," 
"permanent,"  "indissoluble"  Vnion,  jirwcd  to  be  inadetpiate  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  aiiojiieil.  .  .  .  The  history  of  the  change 
by  which  a  Vnion  under  the  Constitution  wa.s  substituted  for  that  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  need  not  be  set  forth  at  this  time.  .  .  . 
The  reasons  for  its  adoption,  summarily  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the 
instniment  itself,  arc  "  fe  Jorm  a  more  pfrfe.l  VnicN,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestii^  tranquillity,  pminote  the  (general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  anil  our potterity." 

^avi  it  appears  to  be  prci>osterous  to  conti-nd  that  this  more  perfect 
Union,  established  for  posterity  as  well  as  for  the  existing  generation, 
and  thus  substituted  for  the  perpetual,  indissoluble  Union  under  the 
Articles,  is  one  which  waa  to  exist  only  at  the  pleasure  of  each  and  every 
State,  and  to  Ik  dissolved  when  any  State  shall  assert  that  it  is  aggrieved, 
and  repeal  the  act  of  ratification.  The  Union  coidd  not  be  made  "  more 
perfect "  in  relation  to  its  endurance.  It  certainly  was  not  intended  to 
be  made  less  perfect  in  that  particular. 

(Joel  Parker],  Th(  Ri^hl  of  Suttsian,  in  North  American  RtvUvf,  July,  1861 
.  (Doxton),  XCIII,  2II-J44  paaiim. 


57.  "Let  Us  Alone"  (1861) 

8V   HENRY  HOWARD   BROWKF.t.I, 

Brownell  abinilunrd  the  law  fur  literaturr,  and  wmlc  popular  hiiloriei  and  war 
lytvu.  The  title  of  the  VFCin  Riven  below  wai  derived  from  /cHcnion  Davii't  fint 
meinage  to  the  Confedcrnlc  CaiigreH.  —  Bibliography  u  in  No.  53  at>ovc. 

A  S  vonce  I  valked  by  a  dismal  n-amp, 
£\^  There  sot  an  Old  C"ve  in  the  dark  and  damp. 
And  at  everylioijy  as  |»sscd  that  road 
A  stick  or  a  stone  this  Old  Cove  throwed. 
And  venevcr  he  flung  his  slick  or  his  stone. 
He'd  set  up  a  song  of  "  Let  me  alone." 
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"  Let  me  alone,  for  I  loves  lo  shy 

TbcK  bits  of  thingx  at  tlie  pahsen  by  — 

Let  me  alone,  for  I've  g»t  your  tin 

And  lots  of  other  traps  snugly  in  — 

Let  mc  alone.  I'm  tiggin  a  boat 

To  grab  votcvcr  you've  got  .ifloal  — 

In  a  veek  or  so  I  expects  lo  cotne 

And  lum  you  out  of  wiir  'oiwe  and  "oine  — 

Tin  a  (luiet  Old  Cove,"  says  he,  vith  a  groan : 

*'  All  I  axc«  is —  Let  me  alone." 

Jnst  then  came  along,  on  the  self-satne  vay. 
Another  Olcl  Cove,  anil  l)i*gan  for  to  say- — 
"  Let  yon  alone  I    'Ihafi  comin'  it  strong  !  — 
You've  A-i  let  alone  —  a  darned  sight  too  long  — 
Of  all  the  sarcc  that  ever  1  hecrd  ! 
Put  down  thai  stick !    (Vou  may  well  look  skceied.) 
I^t  ^o  that  stone  '.     If  yoii  once  show  Tight, 
I'll  knock  yon  higher  than  ary  kite. 

You  must  hcv  a  lesson  to  stop  your  tricks. 

And  cure  you  of  shying  them  stones  and  sticks — 

Ami  I'll  hev  my  hardware  back  and  my  casli. 

And  knack  your  kcow  into  tamat  smash. 

And  if  ever  I  catches  you  'i^und  my  ranch, 

rn  string  yoii  up  to  the  nearest  branch. 

The  best  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed. 

And  keep  a  decent  tongue  in  your  head ; 

For  I  reckon,  licfore  you  and  I  are  done, 

You'll  wish  you  had  let  honest  folks  alone." 

The  Old  Cove  stopped,  and  the  t'other  Old  Cove 
He  sot  quite  still  in  his  cypress  grove, 
And  he  looked  at  his  stick,  revolvin'  slow 
Veihcr  t'were  safe  to  »hy  it  or  no  — 
Anil  lie  grumbled  on,  in  an  injured  tone 
All  that  I  axed  vos.  ///  mf  alene. 

[Hcory  Ho»ard  BrownellJ,  icriv*^* />ii/ (Hanford,  1863),  16-17. 
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58.  Secession  Spirit  in  Mississippi  (i860) 

BV   REI'KESKNTATIVE   RKUBEN   UAVIS  (1889) 

Davia  wu  B  meiiiher  of  rongtru  frain  liij;  tL>  til6l.  fttiil  later  1  mnnhrr  i>(  Ihe 
(^orifcilf  r3Ei-<'(iEi^ri.-T>«  ;  Iput  lut  lifr  WA»  ih|vn(  thielly  in  MiMiumpi,  wbcrc  Hoth  before 
■nrt  illrr  llir  (  ivil  Wn  lie  wst  wry  pniinincnl  u  1  lawyer.  *rha  eilracl  m  ftom  hii 
r«'ill(Tinni»,wtitli.'n  uver  Iwcniy-five  ytan  »ftct  Ihe  event  —  Bibliognphyi  Chan- 
niii|i  and  llail,  Guiitt,  §  jo6. 

■■  I  "O  say  that  the  nomination  and  election  of  Lincoln  caused  the  war 
1  is  CO  make  a  mistake.  It  wa.i  tlie  sij-nal  for  bnille,  but  the  troo]n 
were  marshalled  and  war  declared,  long  before.  During  the  long  con- 
test for  ijieaker,  pasaion  ou  botJi  siiJes  had  been  intensified,  and  Ihe 
excitement  and  danjjer  of  colh.tion  continued  (o  increase  until  the  last 
hourof  iheiCiBion. 

Lincoln'!  nomination  took  place  about  two  weeks  before  adjourn- 
meni.  The  intelligence  c.imc  like  a  thundctboU.  Members  from  the 
Simlh  purchased  long-range  guns  to  take  home  with  them.  The  un- 
thinking among  (hcni  rejoiced  that  the  end  was  in  %ight,  but  thoie  who 
con)^idetc<l  more  deeply  were  dismayed  by  the  pmsjicct. 

It  vn^  regarded  almost  certain  that  Lincoln  would  Ik  elected,  »nle«s 
Brrckentulgr  or  I>ougl;w  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  it  was 
Idle  to  hojie  that  IhW  coul<l  )>e  done.  .  .  . 

llie  piesidcntiol  cam|uigQ  was.  as  was  ■ne\-iuble,  one  of  extraontl* 

■Ufy  viiileBce.    In  all  my  speeches  in  Mi&sissippi,  I  broadly  averted 

war  H-ai  tinavotdablc.     For  this  I  was  often  blamed,  but  I  replieil 

1  our  d^ity  to  deal  frankly  with  the  people,  who  liad  confided 

irieslt  to  iHir  liantlt. 

tohn  ).  lVttii\  i>.'(ued  a  proclamation,  bjr  which  he  called 

hiatv  to  meet,  in  extra  session,  upon  the  third  Monday  in 

1©.    He  alw  invited  the  senators  and  representatives  to 

kson,  loine  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  legblature, 
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in  order  that  h«  might  counsel  with  them  in  regaid  to  his  message  and 
what  he  should  say  upon  ihc  siibjcct  of  Bccosion. 

We  met  there  upon  this  invitation.  Conpessman  John  J.  McRae 
was  not  prcKcnl.  There  was  much  iliitcuwion,  in  which  divert  opinions 
were  maintained.  Stime  opjiosed  separate  ilaie  action  in  xeceMion. 
Some  were  oppoted  to  secession,  unless  eight  other  Stales  would  consent 
to  go  out  at  the  same  lime. 

A»  these  diicusiions  were  prolonged  without  seeming  to  lead  to  any- 
ihtDg  dermiie,  I  at  last  proposed  a  resolution  that  the  governor  should 
TCConimen<l  the  leftixlalure  to  mil  a  convention  to  itececJe  the  Slate  of 
Mississippi,  by  separate  action,  surh  action  to  t:ikc  effect  f  iuslnnH. 

This  resolution  was  voted  for  by  Governor  I'cilws.  O.  R.  Singleton, 
William  Uarksdale.  and  myself.     It  was  practically  a  declaration  of  war. 

(imernor  Pcitus  then  showed  us  a  telegram  which  he  had  received 
from  the  govemot  of  South  Carolina,  requesting  his  opinion  whether  ihc 
Soiith  Carolina  seceuion  convention,  which  was  then  about  to  meet, 
dumid  make  their  ordinance  of  seceuioo  uke  effect  in:itanily,  or  on  the 
4ih  of  March. 

Rci»K  called  upon  for  a.  resolution  upon  this  point,  I  offered  one  that 
the  reply  should  advise  the  ordinance  to  tiike  e(fe(^t   instantly.     The 
I  ume  four  votc%  ad()[>led  this  (esnhilion  also,  and  our  work  was  doneii 
If  a  convention  was  rallcl,  and  delegates  in  favor  of  secession  elected,' 
there  would  be  no  pause  or  tarrying. 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Linuir  and  Gcncr.il  Kthel  Barksdalc  were  invited  by 
the  people  of  Brandon  to  make  addresses  at  thai  pl.icc,  the  day  after 
theie  resolutions  had  been  adopted. 

Kelummg  home,  it  was  necensary  for  me  to  pas  immediately  through 

Brandon,  and   l^m.ir  and  Ii.irk%dale,  with  their  a<xiistumed   courtesy, 

sent  me  an  invitation  to  arrange  my  journey  with  reference  to  joining 

them.       It    W.1S  with    great   plcisure   that    [   accepted  this  invitation, 

.  knowing  that  I  should  hear  from  both  gentlemen  speeches  of  unusual 

■  eloquence. 

Mr.  I^inar  made  the  opening  .-iddress,  speaking  with  even  mote  than 
bis  wonted  fluency  and  lieauty.  It  ii  uselesi  to  attempt  to  describe  his 
peculiar  style.  }fis  fame  is  national,  and  he  stands  niKin  a  |)edestal 
wrought  out  by  his  own  great  gift  of  words.  It  ww  remarked  that  in 
this  speech  he  made  no  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  war,  or  the  hor- 
tors  that  must  result  frum  disunion. 

As  soon  as  the  applause  which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  Lamar's 
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address  had  subsided,  General  Barksdalc  inritcd  mc  to  spcalc.  I  h.id 
made  no  preparation,  but  the  subject  lo  be  handled  had  occupied  my 
mind  exclusively  fur  many  weeks,  aiid  ha<l  l>econie  so  much  a  part  of 
my  conscjoii'iiiess  ihal  [  had  Init  to  look  at  a  crowd  and  open  my  mouUi, 
and  speech  Rowed  spontaneously.  ]  wac,  *o  to  jpeak,  ko  saturalcd  wilb 
the  thoughts  and  passions  of  (he  lime,  that  the  difficulty  was  not  so 
much  how  to  speak  as  how  to  leave  off. 

After  statins  the  issues  between  the  two  sections,  I  informed  the 
people  how  far,  and  in  what  spirit,  the  struggle  had  t>een  orricd  on, 
telling  Ihem  frankly  that  we  had  reached  a  point  where  to  turn  back 
would  be  dishonor,  .  .  . 

As  we  came  down  from  ihc  stand,  some  of  the  principal  citifens  in 
the  crowd  came  to  me,  and  said,  "Vour  boldness  siarilcd  us.  Is  it 
your  sober  jiidKmcnl  that  we  arc  in  such  peril  as  you  haxc  described?" 
I  replied  ihnt  by  the  first  of  January  they  would  see  for  themselves. 

A  gcndeman  then  said,  "  I  believe  your  opinions  are  correct,  but  do 
you  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  saying  these  things  in  public  f  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  la  preserve  a  discreet  silence  until  everything  is  rea<ly?" 
To  this  I  made  answer  that  it  was  the  |ieo|>le's  ri^^ht  la  know  where 
Ihey  were  going,  and  our  duty  lo  give  them  fair  warning.  Otherwise, 
they  might  justly  utter  the  reproach  that  they  had  been  led  blindfold  to 
the  very  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  their  representatives  had  given  them 
DO  warning.  The  gentleman  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  .is  if  in  doubt, 
ajid  then  wid,  "  Well,  thafi  honest,  any  way," 

Rriibcn  Davis,  RttolUitwHS  of  Misshtippi  and  MuiUtipptam  (  Boiitoo,  etc., 
1891),  389-394  passim. 


59.    Crisis  in  South  Carolina  {i860) 

BV   ASSISTANT-SURfiEOK   SAMUEL   WYUE  CRAWFORD  (1887) 

Crawford  ■•*  sen!  in  iS6a  in  icE  u  Rureron  for  th*  troop*  itatiuocd  *t  Charlca- 

loa.  tnd  leaiiintd  with  ttirm  ili«rc  until  the  turrmiler  of  Foit  Samter.     Itit  <l»cri|)- 

t  b  that  tA  an  cyr-nftnevi,  and,  although  a  reminixcnce,  it  b  accuiatc.     Laict, 

^  lh«  wat,  Cfaiifiitil  cnleicil  the  jofanliy  anil  cd«g  10  V\^  rank  ihraugh  hit 

ngniahed  bnoVTy. —  Itililioj-iaphy  a*  in  No.  j8  above. 

VROI.V  had  the  Convention  Rssemblcd  at  Columbia  when  a  re«o- 

ion  was  introduced  by  Chancellor  J.  A.  Inglis  10  the  effect 

opinion  of  the  Convention  tluii  the  Slate  should  forthwith 


^ 
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secede  from  the  Fodetal  Union  known  «s  ihc  United  States  of  America, 
mi]  that  a  coiDniiitcc  be  appointed  to  draft  :iii  ordinance  to  be  adopted 
hf  ibe  Convention  in  order  to  accomplish  this  puqiooe  of  leceision."  . . . 
It  pissed  without  a  dincnlitij  voice. 

Meantime,  a  contagions  disease  having  broken  oiit  in  the  city,  the 
CottvcntioD  resolved  to  change  its  session  to  Charlcslon,  and  it  reassem- 
bled in  that  city  on  the  i8th.  .  .  . 

In  tlie  Luge  room  of  Inxritme  Mall,  the  Conreniion  reastembled  at 
4  o'clock  on  the  artcmoon  of  the  i8ihori)cceml)cr.  Crowds  of  excited 
people  thronged  the  streets  and  open  sqiurcs  of  the  city,  and  filled  the 
passage  and  stairways  of  the  hall.  Congralulalions  were  exchanged  on 
every  side,  while  earnest  dissatisfaction  was  freely  expreitsed  that  the 
passage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  had  been  <]elayed. 

Blue  cockailex  and  cockade*  of  palmetto  ni>|)earcd  in  almost  every 
hat ;  fiagi  of  all  descriplions,  except  the  National  colors,  were  every- 
where displayed.  Upon  the  gavel  thai  lay  upon  the  S|)eakcr's  table, 
the  word  "Secession"  had  been  cut  in  deep  black  characters.  The 
enthusiasm  spread  to  the  more  practical  n-alk-\  of  trade,  :iiid  the  Inuiinets 
itrecis  were  gay  with  bunting  and  flags,  as  the  tradespeople,  many  of 
whom  were  Northern  men,  commended  themselves  to  the  popular  clamor 
by  a  dixplay  of  coarse  representations  on  canvas  of  the  public  men,  an<l 
of  the  incidents  daily  presenting  themselves,  and  of  the  l>ril!iant  future 
instofe  for  them.  .  .  . 

On  the  19th  the  Convention  Tcassembled  at  St.  Andrc»-s  Hall.  .  .  . 

Ilie  special  order  of  the  day  being  the  resolution  in  reference  to  that 
pari  of  the  message  of  the  Piesideui  of  the  United  Slates  which  refers 
to  the  property  of  the  United  Slates  in  South  CaroLna,  it  wax  con- 
sidered, and  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  ap|H>inlcd,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  A.  C  Magrath,  to  report  to  the  Convention  n|wn  the  resolu- 
tion. 

It  WAS  resolved,  also,  to  send  three  commissioners,  bearing  an  authen- 
ticated copy  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  to  Washington  to  be  bid  before 
the  {'resident  and  Congrent.  And,  also,  that  thet>e  coniinisiioners  should 
be  empowered  to  treat  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  m.tgazines,  and 
Other  "  real  estate ; "  and  they  were  authorized  lo  treat  of  the  public 
debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all  the  property  held  by  the  I'nitcd  Slates  as 
the  agents  of  the  Sutes,  and  until  a  new  Confederacy  should  be  formed. 
1'bis  latter  resolution  was  referred  to  the  "  Committee  on  Foreign  Kcla- 
tioos."  .  .  . 
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K.-irlyon  the  moming  of  ilie  loth  knots  of  men  were  sc«n  gathered 
here  anil  (here  through  li)e  ni.tin  streets  and  squares  of  Charle^on. 
The  ConvcDCion  was  not  to  meet  until  i  a  o'clock,  but  it  was  understood 
that  the  Cominiticc  were  ready  to  re|>ori  the  Ordinance  of  Seccision, 
mid  th.it  it  would  certainly  pass  the  Convention  that  day.  The  rtix>rt 
xoon  »|>re.id.  Ahliuugh  this  action  had  l>een  fully  anticipated,  there  wax 
n  feverish  anxicly  m  know  thai  the  secession  of  the  State  was  really 
accomplished,  antl  as  ihc  hour  of  noon  approached,  crowds  of  people 
Mreumed  along  the  avenues  towards  St.  Andrew's  Hall  and  lilled  the 
approaches.  A  ^tr-ingcr  parsing  from  ihc  cuciicd  throng  outside  into 
the  liall  of  the  Convention  would  l)e  struck  with  the  conira;it,  Oidinary 
husines*  was  (jutelly  dis|)osed  of;  the  Mayor  and  Covenior  and  the 
ofliirials  of  (he  Legislature  were  inviterl  to  scilx  upon  the  Hoor;  com* 
millce>  atiihoriicd  by  previous  resolution*  were  announced  by  the  I'rcsi* 
dent,  the  more  noticeable  being  that  of  the  late  United  Slates  Judge 
Magraih.  to  heail  the  Committee  on  so  much  of  the  President's  menage 
as  reliitcd  lo  the  property  in  the  Uarlxir,  and  W.  p.  Miles  on  Foreign 
Relations  looking  lo  the  ordwl  in  Washington.  Quietly  the  Convention 
had  met,  and  had  been  opened  with  prayer  lo  God,  There  was  no 
excitement.  There  was  no  visible  sign  that  the  Commonwealth  of  South 
Carolina  was  about  to  take  a  step  more  momentous  for  weal  or  woe  than 
had  yet  been  known  in  her  history. 

Then  fcilliiwcd  the  inirndutiicni  of  a  rewihitioii  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Rhett, 
that  a  committee  of  thirteen  be  appointed  to  rc|>orl.  an  ordin.mre  ]>ro- 
viding  for  a  convention  to  form  a  Southern  Confederacy,  as  important 
a  step  as  the  secession  of  the  State  itself.  It  was  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate ct>mmitlce,  when  Chancellor  Intjlis  of  Chesterfield,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ci>iimiittec  to  rc[K)tt  an  ordinance  proper  of  Neccasion,  arose  and 
called  the  attention  of  ihc  I'residenl. 

An  immediate  silence  pervaded  the  whole  assemblage  as  every  eye 
lumed  upon  the  speaker.  .Addrr<sing  the  chair,  he  said  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  ordinance  proper,  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Convention  in  order  to  effect  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from 
the  l-'cderal  Union,  respectfully  report  that  ibey  have  had  the  matter 
untler  considemioii,  and  believe  that  they  would  best  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion  by  expre^sin^  in  the  fewest  and  simiilut  words  all 
that  was  necessary  to  effect  the  end  [ir»|>osed,  and  so  to  exclude  ever}'- 
ihing  which  was  not  a  nere«ary  ji.irl  of  the  "  solemn  act  of  secextiun." 
They  therefore  submitted  the  following ; 
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tsdi«hre  the  Uoion  front  [between]  the  St«tc  of  South  Carolina  an<l 
nbnSutn  united  with  her  umler  the  cocnpaci  cDtilled  "The  L'onxtilii- 
MQOdhe  United  States  of  Aniciica." 

We,  the  peujilc  of  the  Slate  of  Suuth  Carolina,  in  convention  luneinbled, 
do  dctUre  and  ordain,  and  it  b  hcicbj-  declared  and  ordained,  that  (be 
Ordinance  adopted  by  m  in  convention,  on  lite  33d  day  of  May,  in  titc 
Tcu  of  oar  Ixjrd,  »eventeeii  hundred  and  ety hly-ei^ht,  whereby  ihe  Con- 
HitatiQD  of  the  United  States  vas  ratiAe<J,  ami  .-iIko  all  Ibe  acts  and  pari 
of  aei&  of  the  Gcrvcml  Assembly  of  this  State  ratifying  anieitdments  of 
(he  taid  Constitution,  are  hereby  rcjwalcd,  and   thai  the    union   now 

rMfatJHing  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the  name 
ofUmtcd  States  of  AnMiica"  is  hereby  dissolved. 
A  proposition  that  business  be  suspended  for  fifteen  minutes  wu  not 
ipecd  to,  and  the  question  was  at  once  put.  with  Ihe  result  of  a  unani- 
nuMM  vote,  at  1:30  rM;  of  169  yeas,  nays  none.  An  tminediaic  struggle 
liK  the  Boor  ensued.  Mr.  W.  Porcher  Miles  moved  itut  an  imincdiaic 
lekgnm  be  sent  to  the  Memliert  of  Congress,  at  Wa^hmglon,  announc- 
kf  Ihe  result  uf  the  vole  and  ibe  Ordinance  of  Secession.     It  was  then 

kraotved  to  invite  the  Go\-crnor  aiMl  l>oih  hnioclies  of  the  Legislature  to 
Irutitnte  Hall,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  Convention 
diouid  move  in  procession  to  that  hall,  and  there,  in  the  jiresence  of  the 
rOBslitulcd  authoriticx  of  the  Stsie  and  the  people,  sign  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession.  That  a  clergyman  of  the  city  should  be  invited  10  attend, 
and  upon  the  comptctioD  of  the  signing  of  the  Ordinance,  he  should 
"return  thanks  to  .Almighty  (lod  in  bcluilf  of  the  peo|)le  of  this  State 
and  to  invoke  His  bleuingx  u|Mjn  our  proceedings."  'Ilie  Onlinancc  was 
tlwD  mmcd  over  to  the  .^tlomey-GcncTal  and  solicitors  to  be  engrossed. 
The  invitations  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kcpreseniatives  having 
been  accepted,  the  Convention  moved  in  procession  at  the  hour  indi- 
cated to  Institute  Hall,  amid  the  crouds  of  ciii/ens  that  tlironged  the 
streets,  cheering  loudly  as  Et  poned.  The  galleries  of  the  hall  were 
nowded  with  ladiex,  who  waved  their  hniMl kerchiefs  to  the  Convention 
« il  entered,  with  marked  demonstration.  On  cither  «dc  of  the  Ptesi- 
doB's  chair  were  two  large  palmetto  trees.  The  Hall  was  densely 
troMxIed.  The  Ordinance,  having  been  relumed  engrossed  and  wuli 
the  great  seal  of  the  Siste,  attached  by  the  Attorney -General,  was  pre- 
iroied  and  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  Convi-ntion,  special 
&ioritcs  being  received  with  loud  ajtplause.     Two  hours  were  thus 
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occiipii-d.  The  President  then  announced  that  "the  Ordinance  of 
Sccc-aion  lias  been  Hi(;i)ed  and  i^tificd,  and  I  proclaim  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,"  *aid  he,  "an  indeiieiident  Common  wealth." 

At  once  the  whole  niidicncc  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  cheers;  the 
ladies  again  joined  in  the  demonstration ;  a  nish  was  made  for  the  gial- 
nietto  trees,  which  were  torn  to  pieces  in  the  effort  to  secure  mementoi 
of  the  occaiiiun.  As  soon  as  the  pasiiage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  at 
St.  Aiidtews  Hall  wa*  a<-comj)li»hed,  a  messenger  lefl  the  house  an<l  rode 
with  the  greatest  speed  to  the  camp  of  the  Fint  Regiment  of  Rifics, 
South  Carolina  Mililin,  Colonel  Pcltigrew,  one  mile  distant,  where  in 
6ont  of  the  paraded  regiment  the  Ordinance  was  read  amid  the  loud 
Bcckinaiiotis  of  the  men. 

The  adjournment  of  (he  Convention  was  characterized  by  the  same 
di{[nily  that  had  market)  its  sessions.  Oiiisidr,  the  whole  city  was  wild 
with  excitement  as  the  news  spread  like  wild-fire  through  its  streets. 
Business  wjs  suspended  everywhere ;  the  peals  of  the  church  bells  fDin- 
gtin^;  with  salvos  of  artillery  from  the  citadel.  Old  men  ran  shouting  dovn 
the  street.  Kvct>'  one  entitled  to  it,  appeared  at  once  in  uniform.  In 
less  then  f  than]  lifieen  minutes  after  its  passage,  the  principal  newspaper 
of  Charleston  hail  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  eager  multitude  a  copjr 
of  the  Oidiname  of  Secession.  Pri\-ate  tesideucet  were  illuminated, 
while  miliiar>-  urganiiatiuns  marched  in  every  direction,  the  music  ot 
their  bands  lost  amid  the  ^wuts  of  the  people.  'Ilic  whole  heart  of  the 
people  had  spoken.  .  .  . 

Samuc)  Wylie  Crawford,  Tke  Centsit  f/ tkt  Chi7  War  (New  York,  18S7), 

47-SS  >«'""•■ 
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60.    "  Brother  Jonathan's  Lament  "  (1861) 

BY    Ot.lVER    WEXOELI.    HOLMES 

M  (jbiiicikn,  p«M,  fyiW,  aad  hoMoriu.  Itotme*  Ksincil  tunc  ia  rntny  Gcl'b, 
be  uu  «(>r<ull)r  noted  fot  hti  aUtky  tu  write  wcatiuoal  p^rmi.    T&c  rtna,  1m 
Aow  llw  piwnioB  of  a  taife  ukI  inftMMiil  ctaM  in  ike  North  op  to  ibe  lime  <4  ibc 
ttit  wpam  SMMrt.  —  Fim  Hnlifi.  wc  bti<rU«Mc  PibBc  Libraij,  Jfmtfy  SaOitimt. 
],J^  — BMksnplqr;  CkuMiK  "hI  H«t,  C«£A'.H  aaittOT- 

SHE  hu  gome. — she  has  left  ns  in  pusioa  and  pride, — 
Our  ttormy-browed  sister,  so  long  at  oat  side ! 
She  lus  ton  ber  own  star  ban  our  finnamest's  glow. 
And  tuned  ob  bee  bnthcr  ibe  Ck«  of  a  fac '. 


fcto]  "  Brother  Jonathan's  Lament" 

O  Catoitne,  Caroline,  child  of  the  stui, 
Wc  can  rMTtcr  Tocgel  that  our  he^rb  have  been  one,  — 
Out  iMrhnub  both  «{>iin)tle<l  in  Ijbcrly't  nnme. 
From  the  fountain  of  bkxxl  inth  the  finger  of  flantc  I 

Vou  were  alwa)^  too  re^dy  to  firr  at  a  loiich ; 
Bdt  we  said,  "She  is  hasty,  —  she  docs  noi  in<an  much," 
We  have  K<nvled,  when  you  uttered  «onie  turbulent  threat ; 
Out  Krientbhjp  utill  whihperet],  "  For^ve  and  lorifct !" 

Ha  oar  love  all  died  out  ?    Have  itx  nitan  grown  cold  ? 
LiJits  the  airsc  come  at  Imrt  whirh  the  fathers  foretold? 
Nature  must  teach  us  the  strength  of  the  chain 
at  her  [ictuLuii  children  would  sever  in  vain. 

LThey  may  fijihi  till  the  hai/Mih  ate  gorged  with  their  spoil, 
'Till  the  haxve>t  grow^  hliurk  xt  it  rot*  in  the  soil. 
Till  the  wolves  and  the  catamount*  troop  from  their  cives, 
And  the  ithark  tncka  the  pirate,  the  lord  of  the  waves : 

In  vain  a  the  strife  t     \Vheii  it*  fury  i*  past. 
Their  fortunes  mini  flow  in  iwic  ihannd  at  last, 

.  the  torrcnis  that  rush  rmm  the  mountains  of  snow 
Hodl  mingled  in  peace  through  the  valleys  below. 

Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  tiky : 
Man  hrealu  not  the  nieilal,  when  frinl  cuts  the  die  I 
hough  darkened  wiih  sulphur,  though  rlovm  with  steel, 
he  blue  arch  will  brighten,  the  waters  will  heal  t 

O  Caroline,  Canaline,  child  of  the  sun. 
There  are  battles  with  Fate  that  can  never  be  won  I 
The  star- flowering  lianiier  muni  never  be  furled, 
F(ii  its  bIcMsomx  of  light  are  the  hope  of  the  world  ! 

Go,  then,  out  nuh  sister  I  ahi  and  aloof. 

Run  wild  in  the  sunshine  away  from  our  roof: 

But  when  your  heart  ache^  and  }'our  feel  have  grown  sore, 

Remember  the  pathway  itiai  leads  to  our  door  I 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Songj  in  Afaujr  Ktys  (Boston,  1861  >,  181-384. 
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6i.    An  Ordinance  of  Secession  (i86i) 

Br   THE   CONVENTIOJ*    OF    ALABAMA 

Alahnmt  wu  the  Tuutth  italr  tn  wccde.  Hrr  nrdinancc  wu  thv  only  one  that 
declartd  Lincoln'!  circtinn  to  be  Ihc  ttatr  ufthv  ipccnion.  thou)^  other  ordLnanca 
roailc  gcnetiil  slalcmeiiti  lo  ihc  tanit  elltcl.  Unly  ihree  of  Ihc  M»le»  ^  I'exai.  Tcd- 
iieMcc.  and  Vifginia  —  •ulmilltcil  llic  ordinance  lu  ihc  people  fur  ntllicaliun.  —  Fui 
Ihc  tcvtral  urdiiianLci  of  tf'.'rwlim,  we  Amtriiiiu  Hillary  I ni/lrtt.  No,  ■>. 


I 


A 


N  ordinance  to  ditsofrf  the  Union  hetivffH  the  Stale  of  Aluhismn 
and  other  Siatei  unitej  tinJer  the  i:Dmpa<t  stykJ  "  the  Centtttu- 
tivtt  of  the  United  States  of  Amerka" 


Wkeretu  the  election  of  Abraham  Liiicnln  and  HaRnib.n1  Hamlin  to 
the  offices  of  Pre»ident  and  Vice-Preitideni  of  the  I'nited  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  a  sectional  parly,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  domestic  insltluiiorx 
and  to  the  peace  and  scniriiy  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alab.inu, 
preceded  by  m.my  and  dangerous  infrariions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  many  of  the  State?)  and  people  of  the  Northern  »e<;tion, 
n  a  ]>olitical  wrong  of  «)  insnlting  and  menacing  a  character  an  to  jiulify 
the  jicople  of  the  Slate  of  Alabama  in  the  adoption  of  prompt  iinci  decided 
mca»ure5  for  theii  fiitiirc  peace  and  security  :  Therefore, 

Be  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ahhawa  in 
etmvention  anembleJ,  That  the  State  of  Aliibaina  now  withdraws,  and  n 
hereby  withdrawn,  from  the  Union  known  as  "the  Unileii  Slates  of  Amer. 
iea,"  and  hemeforth  cea»c»  to  be  one  of  said  United  States  and  is,  and 
of  right  ought  to  liC,  a  sovereign  and  intlcpcndcni  State. 

Skc  3.  lie  it  further  dedarfd  and  orJaiiied  dy  the  peofJe  if  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  conpention  anembled.  That  all  the  poweri  over  ihe  terri- 
tory of  said  State,  and  over  the  people  thereof,  heretotore  <lelegate<i  to 
the  Govcmment  of  the  United  States  of  America  be,  iind  they  are  hereby, 
vithdrawn  from  said  Government,  and  arc  hereby  renimed  and  vested 
ID  the  people  of  the  SliIc  of  .-\bl);tnia. 

.And  as  it  «  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  State  of  AUbatna  to  meet 
the  slavehoMing  Stales  of  the  South  who  may  approve  siKh  purpOM,  in 
order  to  frame  a  provisional  as  well  as  permanent  gmemmem.  upon  ilie 
pniKiplcs  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*, 

Be  it  reiolved  by  the  feofle  if  Alabama  in  eoHvtntioit  astemiieJ,  TTat 
Ihc  people  of  the  States  of  Helaware,  Marjland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  C^oliua,  I-'buida,  Geoi|ju,  MissiMippi,  Loui&iaua,  Tcxiu,  Arlutu- 
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s»s,  Tennessee,  Kmntcky,  and  Missouri,  be,  anj  arc  hereby,  invited  lo 
meet  ihe  jwople  of  ilw  Siaic  of  Abtbanui.  by  ilicir  dclegaics,  in  conven- 
lion,  OD  ihe  4lh  day  of  February.  a.u.  i86i,  al  the  city  of  MoDigomery, 
in  the  Stjiie  of  Alabama,  fnr  the  puriio^e  of  con^ultin^  with  each  other 
as  to  the  most  effeclual  mo'te  of  nei^uring  icincericil  .iiul  harmonious 
action  in  wh.iic^cr  meanires  may  be  deemed  most  dedrable  for  otir  com- 
ntOD  peat'G  and  Ke<:uri(y. 

W«j/ 1*^  1/  further  rtsehvd.  That  the  President  of  this  convention  be, 
and  is  here  tn-,  ttui  trie  led  to  transmit  forthwith  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
preamble,  ordinance,  and  rcAolutiont,  to  Ihe  (lovernors  of  the  several 
Suies  ruin)ed  in  laid  renuluiiuns. 

l>one  by  tSe  petiple  of  Ihu  Slate  of  Alalama  in  convention  a*>emblcd, 
at  Monlgoroery,  on  thix,  the  i  ith  day  of  January,  a.ii.  i86i. 

From  one  of  the  origlBal  copiea  printed  by  oriler  of  the  Canveaiion,  l86l. 


62.    Principles  of  the  Confederacy  (i86i) 

BV    PRESrnEXT   JEPFKRSON    DAVIS 

Aftvr  C«lhiniii'«  Hi'ntli  l);iviii  bcciiuv  the;  r«:o|;niii!(l  Icidet  of  lh«  eiltca<«  fttt- 
rfiv«iy  ftnil  xMtn'-rii-bis  ichot-l  of  lUtmncn.  Ht  aiicmwe.l  lo  ocry  iiitg  practice 
C*llMiin'i  theoriM:  liui  wIkd  iccaiion  wa>  nccompliiheil  itnd  he  tuunil  hinmclf  >l 
the  iMwt  of  R  ifovcninicnl  lL.un<ii;<l  on  llictc  thcociri.  Iir*  itJtiiiniBlral'on  f-wM  ili«- 
plajed  lenilcntict  liiwanl  initrsli/iliim  -'liitli  pnivnltril  iiiUi'li  opju.isilioii.  *l"hii 
cUract  ii  {torn  hit  inauKUinl  i-Mrcu  uii'Icr  \\c  ftwn\<jtti!i  (>inililuti<<n  of  Ibv  Can- 
(if dffmcy,  —  f'M  \>vm,  vx  Clianning  anJ  il»rt,  GhiJj,  f  15.  —  IliUiugnpliy  u  U 

Nou  58  fttlOTC. 

/"  ENTLEMENef  the  Cimsrtst  t>f  (he  Con/eJenjte  S/a/tt  ofAmeriea  : 

Friiisiw  and  I'Er.Liw('i-iu:E3«;  Called  to  the  difficult  and  respon- 
sible siaiion  of  Chief  Eiccuiivc  of  the  Prwisional  Government  which 
you  have  insttluled,  I  approarh  the  di!icharf;e  of  the  iltitieii  aMigiied  to 
lite  with  an  humbk-  diiti itNl  of  my  alnliiie*,  but  with  a  vixl;immg  imnfi- 
dence  in  the  wisdom  uf  thoxe  who  are  to  ^tiide  aiul  to  nid  nic  in  the 
aitminiilratiun  of  public  alT;iirs,  and  an  ahiding  faiih  in  the  virtue  and 
patttolbin  of  the  people.  lx>oking  forward  to  the  speedy  establishment 
of  a  permanent  government  to  take  the  place  of  tiiis,  and  which,  by  its 
greater  mool  and  jthysical  power,  will  be  better  able  lo  combat  with  the 
maoy  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  (.ontliciing  interests  of  separate 
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nations,  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  to  whirh  I  have  been  choKn 
with  a  hope  that  the  bcginniun  of  our  career  as  a  confcilcraty  may  ooi 
be  obstrtictcil  by  hostile  oiTposiuon  tn  out  enjoyment  of  the  separate 
existent^c  and  indejiendcnce  which  we  have  .iNscrtcil.  .iml,  with  the  bleu- 
ing  of  Prowiilence,  inlenil  to  mnintain.  Our  prcwni  rondilion,  arhieved 
in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations,  illustrates  the  Amer- 
ican idea  that  governments  rest  npon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  attd 
that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  governinenls  when- 
ever  ihey  become  de^itrmtive  of  llie  cnd.i  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  declared  jivirpose  of  the  conijiarl  of  the  I'nion  from  whii'.h  we  have 
withdrawn  was  "  to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  proviilc 
for  the  common  defense,  ]>romo[c  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  lo  our«;ives  and  our  posterity;"  and  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  sovereign  States  novf  com]x)sing  this  Confedciacy,  it 
had  been  pcrvcricd  fiom  the  purposes  for  wtiich  it  was  ordained,  and 
had  ceu-ted  to  aniwer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  a  peaceful 
apjieal  to  llie  ballul  Ixix  declared  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concernetl, 
the  Goveinmcnt  created  by  that  compact  should  cease  to  exist.  lo  this 
they  merely  asserted  a  right  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  had  defined  to  be  inahenabic ;  of  the  time  and  occasion  for  its  exer- 
cise they,  as  sovereigns,  were  the  final  judges,  each  for  itself.  The  im]>ar- 
lial  anil  enlightened  venlict  of  mankind  will  vindicAte  the  rectitude  of 
our  conduct,  and  He  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  will  judge  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  we  labored  to  preserve  the  Government  of  our 
fathers  in  its  spirit.  Tlie  right  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  birth  of  the 
States,  and  which  has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  in  the  bills  of  rights 
of  States  subsciiiiently  admitted  into  the  Union  of  1789,  mi<lemalily  tec- 
ogni«[s]  in  the  people  the  power  to  resume  the  authority  delegateil  for 
the  (lurposes  of  government.  Thus  the  so\'ereign  States  here  reprc- 
sented  proceeded  to  form  this  Confciler.icy,  and  it  is  by  abuse  of  bn- 
gnagc  that  their  act  has  Iieen  denominated  a  revolution.  They  formed 
a  new  alliance,  but  within  each  Stale  its  government  has  remained ;  the 
rights  of  person  and  proiierty  have  not  been  distiirbetl.  The  agent 
through  whom  they  communicated  with  foreign  nations  is  changed,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  interrupt  their  international  relations. 

Sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  the  transition  from  the  former 
Union  to  the  present  Confederacy  has  not  proceeiled  from  a  disregard 
on  our  part  of  just  oblisations  or  any  failure  to  perlorm  every  constitu- 
lionai  duly  i  moved  by  no  interest  or  passion  to  invade  the  rights  oi 
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othen ;  aiDxionis  to  ntliimte  peace  and  commerce  with  all  nations,  if  we 
may  not  hope  to  avoid  war,  we  may  at  tcasl  expect  that  posterity  will 
acquit  us  of  having  needlessly  eng.igcd  in  it.  Doubly  justified  by  the 
absence  of  wrong  on  our  pait,  and  by  wanton  aggieasion  on  the  jiart 
oroIhecH,  (here  can  be  no  cause  to  dwibt  that  the  courage  ami  patriot- 
itm  of  the  |H;oj)tc  uf  the  Con  federate  St.nies  will  Ik;  found  eijvial  to  any 
measures  of  defense  which  honor  and  Kocurity  may  reiiuiie. 

An  agriculttinil  people,  whose  chief  intctest  is  the  export  of  a  com- 
modity required  in  every  manufacturing  country,  our  true  policy  is  peace, 
and  the  freest  trade  which  our  necessities  will  permit.  It  is  alike  our 
intemt  and  that  of  all  those  to  whom  we  would  sell  and  from  whom  we 
would  biiy  that  there  should  lie  the  fewest  practicable  restrictions  \iix)n 
the  interchange  of  com  mot  li  tiers.  There  can  be  hut  little  rivalry  between 
ours  and  any  manufacturing  or  navigating  community,  such  ns  the  North- 
eAslern  States  of  the  Americjin  Union.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that 
a  mutual  interest  would  invite  good  will  and  kind  offices.  If,  however, 
pawion  or  the  lust  of  dominion  should  cloud  the  jvidgmcnt  or  inflame  the 
ambition  of  those  States,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  emergency  and  to 
maiut.iin  by  the  final  arhilramenl  of  the  iwonl  the  position  which  we  have 
assumed  among  thp  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  entered  u|>on  the 
career  of  independence,  and  it  must  be  inflexibly  punueit.  Through 
many  year^  of  controversy  with  our  late  associ.ntes,  the  Northern  States, 
we  have  t'atnly  endcat^>red  to  secure  tranquillity  and  to  obtain  respect 
fox  the  richts  to  which  wc  were  entitleil.  .^s  a  necessity,  not  a  choice, 
we  have  resorted  to  the  remeily  of  >cparalion  ;  and  henceforth  our  ener- 
gxs  must  be  directed  to  the  rotiduct  of  our  own  affairs  and  the  jierpetti. 
tty  of  the  confederacy  which  we  have  formed.  If  a  ju^t  iierceplion  of  a 
mutual  interest  shall  permit  us  peacc.ibly  to  pursue  our  separate  iiolilical 
career,  my  most  earnest  desire  will  have  l>een  fulfilled.  Itut  if  this  be 
denied  lous,  and  the  integrity  of  our  territory  and  jurisdiction  be  assailed, 
it  will  Init  remain  for  us,  with  firm  resolve,  to  appeal  to  aims  and  invoke 
the  bicnings  of  IVovidence  on  a  just  cause.  .  .  . 

With  a  Constitution  differinj;  only  from  that  of  our  fathers  in  so  far  as 
il  is  explanator)'  of  their  wcil-known  intent,  freed  from  the  sectional  con- 
flicts which  have  interfered  with  the  pursuit  of  the  general  welfare,  it 
b  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  States  from  which  wc  have  recently 
)Mrtcd  may  seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  ours  under  the  (!o\emmcnl 
which  we  have  instituted.  For  this  your  Constitution  makes  adequate 
piovUioa;  but  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake  not  the  judgment  and  will  of 
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the  people,  s  rctinton  with  [he  Stales  fcom  which  we  have  nepanted  ii 
neither  praclicnlile  nor  ilcsiraWe.  To  increase  the  power,  develop  (he 
rcsoiiiTM.  and  promote  the  happiness  of  a  confetlernc)-,  it  is  requisite 
that  there  shoulil  be  so  much  of  homogeneity  that  the  welfare  of  every 
portion  shall  be  ihc  aim  of  the  whole.  Where  this  does  not  exist  antag- 
onism^i  arc  engendered,  which  must  and  should  result  in  separation. 

Actuated  Aolcly  by  the  desire  to  preserve  our  own  rights  and  pro- 
mote our  own  welfare,  the  separation  of  theConfedeniie  States  has  been 
marked  by  no  aggre^ion  u|mn  others,  an<l  followed  by  no  domestic  con- 
vulsion. Our  industriat  pursuits  have  received  no  check,  the  cultivation 
of  our  fields  has  progressed  as  heretofore,  and  even  should  we  be  involved 
in  war,  tlicre  would  be  no  considerable  diminution  in  the  production  of 
the  siaplei  which  have  constituted  our  exports,  and  in  which  tlic  com- 
mercial world  haj  an  interest  scarcely  leis  tlun  our  own.  Thitt  common 
intcrcNt  of  the  ]ir(.Klucer  and  comtumer  can  only  he  interrupted  by  an 
exterior  force  which  should  obstruct  its  transmission  to  foreign  mnrkct* — 
a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be  as  unjust  lowanl  us  ns  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  abroad.  Should 
reason  gxiidc  the  action  of  the  Government  fnim  which  we  have  sepa- 
rated, a  |x>licy  so  detrimental  to  the  civiliicd  world,  the  Northern  States 
included,  could  not  be  dictated  by  even  the  strongest  desire  to  inflict 
injury  upon  us  ;  but  otherwise  a  terrible  rcsponsibilily  will  rest  upon  it, 
and  the  suffering  of  millions  will  bear  testimony  to  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  ovir  njyfresKor^.  In  ilie  meantime  there  will  remain  to  u.i,  besides 
the  ordinary  means  before  suggested,  the  well-known  resources  for  relali* 
Btion  upon  the  commerce  of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

It  Ls  joyous,  in  the  midst  of  perilous  times,  to  look  around  upon  a 
people  united  in  heart,  where  one  purpose  of  high  resolve  animates  and 
actuates  the  whole ;  where  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  arc  not  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  honor,  and  right,  and  liberty,  and  equality.  Oluia- 
cles  may  retard,  they  cannot  lung  prevent,  the  progress  of  a  movement 
sanctifled  by  its  ju.itice  and  sustained  by  a  virtuous  ])eopIe.  Reverently 
let  us  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  guide  and  protect  at  in  our  elTorbc 
to  perpetuate  the  principles  which,  by  His  blessing,  they  were  able  to 
vindicate,  esUtbtish,  and  transmit  to  their  posterity,  anil  with  a  continu- 
ance of  Hi*  favor  ever  gratefully  acknowledged,  we  may  hopefully  look 
forward  to  success,  to  peace,  and  to  prosperity. 

Zft^   '*  tw  af  Ik/  RtttllMn !    OMiial  Rfxard.i  af  Ikr  Uamn  and  Cirm/ederat* 
Ariruu,  Fourth  Scries  (Wasliinjion.  1900},  1,  104-106  pamm. 
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CHAPTER  XI  — QUESTION  OF  COMPROMISE 
63.   A  Basis  of  Reconciliation  (i860) 

BY   TKURLOW   WEED 

As  k  fODtntliit  and  politician  Weed  nertctl  girU  influence  In  the  WhlK  mil 
Kci>i>ihlicui  (Miiio,  ei|>ei;[it!ly  in  New  Vurk.  He  »iu  Scwitiil'i  watmc*!  <u|>|>iirter 
I  uiil  fricnil  inrvujcl"'al  the  puliticil  caroer  of  ttir  Imtn,  >n<1  tliia  utterance  wat  mp- 
'  |>>iMd  lo  reflect  Sraanl't  o|iJnii>n.  Llurin^;  the  Civil  \V>r  h«  wu  able,  in  >n  unoffi- 
cial capacitT,  to  petfonn  valuable  lervice*  for  the  L'ninn  caiuc.  boifa  at  home  and 
alx^mii.  Tboe  extntcti  ate  rrom  cilllurlali  in  hi*  piper,  the  jtlhiHy  Kt-ning  Jeur- 
mil,  nndcr  Aila  NovemlKr  H  and  JO.  II$f<o.  —  Pur  Wer'l,  tec  *l~.  W.  Barnrt,  Af/mntr 
1/  Thtirhni  WifJ :  W  Bancroft,  M'iUMm  //.  SrtynrJ.  fonim,  —  ltili1ioj;ta)ihy  i 
Chinninc  and  Hut,  Gmiii,  i  ICJ. 

Aogiuta,  Nov.  >3,  [1860}. 

ARESOLUTIOM  waa  offcKd  tn  the  GtatgiA  t^rgltlniutc,  demandlni!  the  repeal. 
Iiy  Niinhetn  Stain.  <'f  li<yt  »IiMm-:linK  t>\e  reiidLIiuii  iif  fuKilivc  ulavrii;  alwi, 
>D  ana<tRienl  uf  l.\iii|-reu  UiT  removini;  iitnlrHClion*  liy  Terrilnrie*  in  the 
intiodNCtiaii  of  all  property;  such  action  bciti);  contingent  on  Geor){ia  rcRiunin)!  in 
tlie  Uwon. 

Here  b  something  tangible.  It  suggests  a  basis  on  which  negotia- 
tions caa  be  inaugurated.  South  Carolina  goes  ahead  without "  rhyme 
or  reason."    There,  it  i%  not  IJisiunion  for  cause,  but  l^isunion  /rr  se. 

Avturninx  the  (lotsitiility  of  coming  together  in  a  fraternal  «])irit  for 
the  purpose  of  effec^tiiig  "  a  more  jwrfect  union  smonj;  the  suites,"  we 
are  not  without  hoiics  that  the  result  may  prove  auspicious.  With  a 
mutual  desire  to  harmonize  ditTcrcnces,  let  us  suppose  that  in  the  place 
of  a  vinJifftw  Fugitii'c  Slave  l^w  —  a  I-aw  repugnant  to  manhood  and 
honor — one  should  be  enacted  which  arms  the  Federal  Auihotiiies  with 
all  needful  power  for  its  execution,  together  with  a  provitiioii  making 
Counlte«  where  FugitiveH  are  reitcuet]  by  vtiilence,  from  Oflicers  who 
have  thctn  in  charge,  liable  for  the  value  of  the  Slaves  so  resnietl. 

And  in  regard  to  the  other  vexed  question,  viz ;  the  right  of  going 

I  into  the  Territories  with  Slaves,  why  not  restore  the  Missouri  Compro- 

inbe  Line?    That  secured  to  the  South  all  Territory  adapted,  by  soil_ 

and  climate,  to  its  "  peculiar  institution."  .  .  . 
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The  suggcstioDS,  in  a  recent  nnmbcr  or  T^r  Journal,  of  a  ba^  of 
settlement  of  difTercnccs  between  the  North  and  the  South,  have,  in 
awukcniiiR  attention  and  discuwion,  accomplished  their  jiiirjiwic.  Wc 
knew  ilmt  in  no  tjuartet  would  the^c  suggestions  be  more  di«uutefiil  than 
with  our  (jwn  most  valued  friends.  .  .  . 

To  our  dissenting  fnendx,  who  will  not  question  our  dc\'olion  to  free- 
dom, however  much  they  may  mistrust  our  judgmcDE,  we  submit  a  few 
CAroeat  admonitions : 

t.  There  ts  imminent  dan^^cr  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

I,  ThiK  danger  urigmuted  in  the  ambition  ami  cupidity  of  men 
who  desire  a  Southern  desgiolixm  ;  and  in  the  fanatic  7cal  of  Noitheni 
Abolitionists,  who  seek  ihe  emancipation  of  slaves  regardless  of  coiue- 
iiuenccs. 

J.  The  danger  can  only  be  averted  by  such  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance as  will  draw  out,  strengthen,  and  combine  the  t'nion  xcRtimem  of 
thf  whole  country. 

The  Disuniuo  sentiment  is  pammount  in  at  least  seven  Slates ;  while 
it  divi<les  and  districts  as  many  more.  Nor  is  it  witc  to  deceive  our- 
selves with  the  imprwMon  that  the  South  is  not  in  earnest.  It  it  in 
camc&l ;  and  the  sentiment  ha$  taken  hold  of  all  classes  with  such  blind 
vehemence  as  to  "  crush  out "  the  Union  sentiment. 

Now,  while,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  prove  all  this  unjust  and 
wrong,  we  have  10  deal  with  ihin^  as  they  arc  —  with  facts  as  ihey  exist 
—  with  peot>lc  blinded  by  iNunion.  Peaceable  Secession  b  not  intcoded ; 
nor  i»  it  practicable,  e\rn  if  *wh  were  its  object.  Wad.  however,  as  the 
South  ts,  there  is  a  Union  sentiment  there  worth  cherishing.  It  will 
develop  and  eximxl  as  fist  as  the  darkness  and  delusion,  in  relation  to 
ihe  fcctings  of  the  North,  can  be  dispelled.  This  calls  for  moderatioa 
ami  fortwaraiKr.  We  do  not,  when  otir  dwellii^  is  in  flniiKS.  stop  to 
asCTtlam  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an  inrerwliary  before  we  cxiingubh 
the  fire,  ilrnce  our  sugj^siions  of  a  basis  of  adiustmeiit,  vhboat  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  accepted,  in  icrms,  by  cither  section,  bat 
hat  they  mijihi  )<ossib)y  inaugurate  a  moveinent  in  that  direction.  The 
Jnton  is  worth  preserving.  .\Dd,  if  worth  preserving,  suggestioDS  in  its  _ 
■rhaU,  howrever  cmdc,  will  not  be  cootemncd.  A  \-ictorioaE  pwty  can  I 
111  -  titlerani       not.  as  our  friends  aosUBK.  in  the  abandonment 

I),  .  ,  lit  of  its  {iriiKiplei  ur  character — but  in  efibrts  to  correct 

UUl  dlMl>it*e  the  minds  of  those  who  ■usondentaod  both. 
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««  should  like  10  tee  a  Convention  of  the  People,  comiMJng  of  delegates 
appointed  by  the  Suie*.  .  .  . 

It  win  be  said  that  ik  have  done  nothing  wrong,  And  have  nothing  to 
offer.  This,  supposing  it  true,  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  should 
both  propose  and  offer  whatever  may,  by  possibility,  avert  llic  evils  of 
civil  wur,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  our,  hitherto,  unexampled  blce- 
ingt  of  Union. 

Many  suppose  that  the  North  has  nothing  to  lose  by  a  division  of  the 
Uoioo.  Some  even  say  that  wc  must  be  gainers  by  it.  W'e  do  not,  for 
obvious  reasons,  intend  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  question.  But  ii 
is  a  ini»uke  —  a  serious  and  expensive  mistake.  The  North  and  South 
were  wisely  anil  by  a  good  Providence  united.  Their  intereuLi,  their 
welfare,  ihcir  happincts,  their  glory,  their  destiny,  is  one.  Separated, 
while  the  North  languishes,  the  South  becomes,  first,  a  despotism,  run- 
ning riot,  for  a  season,  with  unrestraiocd  African  Slaver^-,  to  share  in 
time  the  fate  of  every  tropical  nation,  whether  despotism,  monarchy,  or 
republic.  That  fate,  induced  by  the  indolence,  luxury,  and  laxity  of 
the  piivilegcd  few  oi-cr  the  oppressed,  degraded,  and  enslaicd  many, 
u  anarchy  and  desimction.  That  fate  is  written  in  the  history  of  all 
enslaved  nations — its  ancient,  seared,  and  crumbling,  but  instructive, 
monuinents  arc  seen  in  Egypt,  in  Italy,  in  Central  AmericJi,  and  in 
Mexico. 

These  are  the  evils  —  and  they  arc  not  im.aginary  —  that  we  desire  to 
avert.  But,  conscious  of  the  feebleness  of  a  single  voice  in  such  a  tem- 
pest, there  is  little  to  expect  but  to  abide  its  pckings.  The  Republican 
party  now  represents  one  side  of  a  conirovcrey  fraught  with  the  iiafety 
anci  welfare  of  this  (iovenimenc  and  n.ilion.  As  an  individual,  wc  shall 
endeavor  to  do  our  duty  ;  and,  as  we  understand  it,  that  <Iu[y  does  not 
consist  in  folded  arms,  or  scaled  cars,  or  closed  eyes.  Even  if  .  ,  .  the 
North  stands,  in  all  respects,  blameless  in  this  controversy,  much  is 
needed  to  correct  the  impression  of  the  Southern  people ;  many  of 
whom,  truly  informed,  u-ould  join  us  in  defending  the  Union.  We  do 
not  mi-itake  the  mi»i»n  of  the  Republican  parly  in  assuming  that,  while 
defending  free  territory  from  aggression,  il  maintains  ami  upholds  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws.  The  people  have  intrusted 
the  Government  to  our  keeping ;  and  wc  must  not  abuse  their  confi- 
dence or  disappoint  their  expectations. 

A^Hf  Evtnitig  Jourital,  November  14  and  jjo.  t86o:  reprinted  (In  part)  in 
Horace  Crcclcy,  Th<  Aimriian  Ct/njfiul  (Hartford,  etc.,  i364j,  1,  360-361. 
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64.    Helplessness  of  the  Ailniinistration  (i860) 

BV   PRESIDENT  JAMES   DUCriANAN 

Bachanin  heir]  manir  honOTiblc  ntHiiionii  undet  the  United  Sta(»  f;overnni«nt. 
Wlien  ptciKlent,  hit  sutnerFicncc  to  the  latlital  southern  factic-n  w$»  euiy  thuwa  ind 
cttrritiely  innilicil.  tience,  when  the  ciui*  came,  lie  I'luml  liiiiincK  ui>Ule<I  ±hA  1iel|i- 
lew.  ai''l  v:"l  the  liiniil  annual  mrMaKC  li>  ("oiijjrirM  ftuni  which  Ihit  ciliaci  it  lakcn. 
—  For  Bachanui.  >ri  G.  T.  CurliB.  Li/r  tf  Jamtt  BtuAaniin.  —  Itiblitigraphf  ai  in 
Mo.  63  above. 

\  T  J\\\'  is  it  .  .  .  that  discontent  now  so  extensivdy  prevails,  and 
V  V  l)'<^  unlun  of  the  States,  which  is  llio  source  of  all  these  blesa- 
iiiRi  i»  tlircattiieii  with  dcalmction ? 

The  lon|i  tontinucd  and  intemperate  interference  of  the  northern 
IJeui>Ie  witli  the  <iuestion  of  slavery  in  the  wutheru  Slain  b.-iit  at  length 
prodiicei!  ill  natural  elfect*.  .  .  . 

Self-ptcscrvaiioti  is  the  first  law  of  natitrc,  and  has  been  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator,  for  the  wisest  ptitposc  ;  and  no  political 
union,  however  fraught  with  blessings  and  ticncfits  in  all  other  icspccls, 
can  long  continue,  if  the  necessary  consequence  be  to  render  the  homes 
and  the  firesides  of  nearly  h<-ilf  the  parties  to  it  h.tbittially  and  hopelessly 
insecure.  Sooner  or  later  the  bonds  of  such  a  Union  must  be  severed. 
It  i*  my  conviction  that  this  fatal  period  has  not  yet  arrived.:  and  my 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  he  would  preserve  the  C.onstitution  and  the  Union 
throughout  all  generations. 

But  let  us  take  w.iniing  in  time,  and  remove  the  cause  of  danger.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  for  five  and  twenty  years  the  agitation  at  the 
North  against  slavery  has  been  incessant.  .  .  . 

How  easy  would  it  be  ftir  the  American  people  to  settle  the  slavery 
question  forever,  and  to  reMore  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
country'.  They,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  .All  that  is  necewaiy  to 
accomplish  the  object,  and  all  for  which  the  slave  States  have  «'er  con- 
teniiod,  is  to  be  let  alone  and  permitted  to  manage  their  domestic 
instiiutioiis  in  their  own  way.  As  sovereign  States,  they  and  they  alone 
are  responsible  before  God  and  the  workl  for  the  slavery  existing  among 
them.  For  this  the  pcojile  of  the  North  arc  not  more  resiionsiblc,  and 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  iiittitutions  in  Russia 
or  in  Braiil, 

U|)on  their  good  sense  and  patriotic  forbearance,  I  confess,  I  still 
greatly  rely.  Without  their  aid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  President, 
no  matter  what  may  l>e  his  own  political  proclivities,  to  restore  pe.ice 
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snd  hannony  among  the  Suil«s.  Wuely  limitcil  an<l  rntraincd  as  is  hia 
powei  ondcr  our  Constitution  aiul  l^vn,  he  alone  can  accomplish  but 
little  Tor  food  or  for  evil  on  such  a  monKnlous  qumton.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  secmioo  h  oeitltcT  more  nor  Ins  than  m-oluiion.  It  may  or 
it  mny  not  l>e  a  jufltiliable  revolution ;  but  still  It  is  revgluiion. 

What,  in  the  mcanlime,  is  the  re$itun-tibilit)'  and  true  i^osilion  of  the 
Executive?  He  is  bound  by  solctnn  uaih,  tHrfoce  God  ami  liic  country, 
"  to  Uke  care  that  the  b»'s  be  fiithfully  executed,"  and  rnxti  thi»  ubli)^' 
tion  he  cannot  be  abauli-ed  by  any  huiiiau  power.  Itiit  wliut  if  ihe 
jferfbrniance  of  thb  duty,  in  whole  or  in  part,  hat  been  rcndcrol  imprac- 
ticable by  events  over  which  he  could  have  exercised  no  control?  Such, 
at  the  present  montcni,  is  the  case  throughout  the  Slate  of  South  Caro- 
lina, »o  far  as  the  bws  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  ailminiitraiion 
of  justice  by  meaiu  of  the  federal  judiciary  are  concerne<l.  All  the 
ti:(lenil  officers  within  its  limits,  through  whiise  agency  alone  these  laws 
can  be  carried  into  execiilion,  have  already  resigned.  We  no  longer 
have  a  district  jndge,  a  district  iitomcy,  or  a  marshal  in  Suuih  Caiulina. 
In  laci,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  federal  government  necessary  for 
Ihe  di$tribiitiun  of  remedial  jn«lice  among  the  jtcople  has  been  ilemol- 
isfaed.  and  it  would  be  diRiciilt,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace  it.  .  .  . 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Unitcil  States  in  South  Cato- 
Gna.  This  has  been  purchased  for  a  fair  ec|iitvalent,  "  by  the  consent 
of  the  IcRislutute  of  the  State,"  "  for  the  erection  of  forts,  inaga/.ines, 
arsenaK"  Jtr..  ami  over  these  the  authorily  "  to  exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lation." hat  been  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It 
is  not  believed  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  lo  expel  the  United  Slates 
from  this  property  by  force ;  but  if  in  this  I  should  prove  to  be  mis- 
taken, the  officer  in  comroanti  o(  the  forts  ha*  received  orders  to  act 
strictly  on  the  riefeiiiive.  In  mr.h  a  contingent-y  the  responsibility  for 
consecinences  would  ri^tfully  re^t  upon  the  hea<Is  of  the  asiaibnts. 

.^part  from  the  execution  of  the  l.in-s.  *o  far  as  this  may  lie  practica- 
ble, the  Executive  h^is  no  authority  to  deride  what  shall  be  the  relation* 
between  the  federal  government  and  Souih  Carolina.  He  has  been 
invested  with  no  such  discretion.  He  puascsscs  no  power  to  change 
tint  rclationi  heretofore  existing  between  them,  much  less  to  acknowl- 
edge tlie  milependence  of  tliat  SMa^flMumilliJbiC  lo  invcM  a  mere 
exeailive  nflicei  *ith  the  [xnref  'oluiion  of  ihc 

Confcdeta<7   among   our  thtrtj  I  bear*   no 

resemblance  to  the  rccognrtiMl'  "t  ">votv- 
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ing  no  such  responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  da  this  would,  on  his  pan, 
be  a  naked  act  of  utiitpalion.  It  i»,  therefore,  my  diUy  to  siibmii  to 
Congress  the  whole  qiK-slinn  in  all  its  bearings.  'Vhe  coiirec  of  events 
is  so  mpidly  hastening  forward  that  the  emergency  may  soon  arise  when 
you  may  be  called  upon  lo  <iccidc  the  momcnioua  question  whether  you 
possess  the  power,  by  force  of  arms,  to  compel  a  Slate  to  reinain  in  the 
Union.  I  ihuiilil  feel  myself  rerrcsnt  lo  my  duty  wetc  I  not  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  imporl.ini  subjcti. 

The  question  fairly  slated  is  i  Has  (he  Constitution  delegated  lo 
Congress  the  powei  lo  coerce  a  State  into  submission  which  is  attempt- 
ing 10  withdraw  or  has  actually  withdrawn  from  the  Confederacy?  If 
answered  in  the  aflinnaiivc,  it  must  be  on  llie  principle  that  the  pun-er 
has  been  conferred  upon  ('ongretis  lo  declare  and  lo  make  war  against  .1 
State.  After  much  serious  reflection,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  such  power  h.is  been  ilclegaletl  to  Congress  or  lo  any  other 
dcpanmcnt  of  ihe  federal  government.  It  is  manifest,  upon  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  ConMiluiion,  thai  ihis  is  not  among  ihe  s.pecific  and  enumer- 
ated powers  granted  lo  Congress ;  and  it  is  »iiially  apparent  thai  its 
exercise  is  not  "  necessary  and  proper  for  cnrr>ing  into  cxecuiion  "  any 
one  of  these  power*.  So  far  from  this  power  having  been  delegated  to 
Congress,  it  was  expressly  refused  by  the  coavcniion  which  framed  ihe 
Constitution.  .  .  . 

But,  if  we  possessed  this  power,  would  it  be  wise  to  exercise  it  under 
existing  circumstances?  The  object  would  doubtless  be  to  preserve 
the  Uniou.  WiiT  would  not  only  prcscni  the  most  efTcclual  means  of 
<le»troyinj{  it,  but  wjnild  banish  all  hope  of  its  peaceable  reconstruction. 
Iksidcs,  in  the  fraternal  coiiHict  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  trea:iure 
would  be  expended,  rendering  future  reconciliation  between  the  State* 
impossible.  In  the  meantime,  who  ran  foretell  what  would  be  the 
sulTerinf;*  and  privations  of  the  people  during  ils  esisicnce? 

The  fact  is,  thai  our  Union  rests  upon  public  opinion,  and  can  ncrer 
be  cemented  by  ihe  blood  of  ils  citizens  shed  in  civil  war.  If  it  cannot 
live  in  the  afTeclions  of  the  pcci|)le,  it  nmsl  one  d.-iy  perish.  Congress 
possesses  many  mcins  of  preserving  it  by  condtialion ;  but  the  sword 
was  nol  placed  in  their  hand  to  prcscr^■c  il  by  force. 

ISut  may  I  be  permitted  solemnly  to  invoke  my  eonnlrymen  to  pause 
and  deliberate,  before  they  determine  to  destroy  this,  Ihe  grandest 
temple  which  has  ever  been  dedicated  to  human  freedom  since  Ibq 
world  began.  .  .  . 
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It  K  oot  every  wrong  — nay,  it  u  not  et-ery  gricnxis  wrong — which 
can  jxisufy  a  roorl  to  iRxJi  a  frarful  allcrrutive.  This  ooghl  to  be  (he  laU 
despentlc  remedy  of  a  despairing  people,  after  every  other  cooiilimtioaal 
mofu  ot  coDcQiuran  had  been  exhausted.  Wc  should  reflect  that, 
mdcr  this  free  goveraineni,  there  a  an  incesunt  ebb  aiul  flou*  in  public 
opinioo.  'Hie  •bd-ery  qoeition,  hke  everything  human,  will  have  its  day. 
1  ftrmly  believe  thit  it  has  reached  ami  posted  the  culminating  point. 
But  i^  in  tbc  midst  of  the  existing  excitement,  the  Union  shall  perish, 
the  cvQ  nay  then  beeotoc  irreparable. 

Coogr^sa  era  cootiibute  rondt  to  avert  it,  by  pfopowng  and  rccooi- 
(nending  10  ifae  legiiLuures  of  ihe  seven!  States  the  remedy  (or  exnting 
evils  which  the  Constitutkm  has  itself  prcnidcd  for  its  own  pmetva- 
tioa.  .  .  . 
Sim^t  Jrmraimt,  ]6  Covg..  a  son-  fWxiMngiaa.  ta6o-tB6i),  7-17 /«unM. 

^^H         65.    ObJcctionK  tn  Compromise  (i860) 

^^^r  *T   SEXATOR    BENJAMIN    FKA.VKLI.t   WADE 

^B  TW  nccch  irom  vhick  du*  ncnfC  ii  tilua  wai  <Jt>m.l  ia  iht  Sostt,  taA  tc»- 

RSMUlhcndMal  KnaUcM  toifti«  of  the  bM.— r«  «•«■,*«  No.  4A  abon. 

'EM^  Mr.  Preudeoi,  I  hare  dtsxrawvd  aD  JMcMiow  oo  dw  pan 
of  the  KepoblicaB  pwly  to  bann  a  hair  of  j%m  heads  any  ■here. 
We  hoU  to  no  dnctrine  tbat  an  poaiibly  work  you  aa  lacDcnrciueiicc. 
Wc  have  been  iDtkU  ID  tbc  CMCMiM  «f  aB  the  bn  iD  wkicfa  yoa  ten 
any  toiercM,  a*  *tB*ds  coofeaed  «■  Ail  ioor  by  yov  ««■  p«ty,  and  m 
ii  known  to  tse  wiiiHMB  tbor  fiat  miim  Ii  is  act,  tbesi,  fbit  Mr.  Mm- 
cob  it  eapoded  Ib  do  caw  fwot  act  1^  wfaicb  yon  nay  be  ioyncd;  yoa 
wil  Dot  wait  lee  aay ;  bat  xaticipatii^  cbst  the  GovmncM  nay  work 
in  iajny,  ym  ny  yoa  «fl  p«  aa  cad  l»  k,  vbicfa  neau  suaply,  that 
jw  iiiiail  liliiii  m  iidi  m  \wm  ibii  rimiMiii    .  .  . 

Tint  briip  mt,  ar,  la  Ae  ^■I■ia^  of  ampaoaHBes.     Oft  the 
day  cf  dii  soriaa.  a  &BMr  SBK  ia  hi>  plKx  aa^^^ 

betpxtn  toe  npcieac  SBCtscna,  ido  to  ttooosn  ^^^^^^^^ 
Mtlle  ikm  gnat  iMi  iiftj  !    Thai  ■  ifec  fMpMi:vj&.  a 
tbcSeiiatar  AaIbBawafa»Afi(a%;  aad  !•  i»« 
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suppoiieil  that  we  were  all  aKKivI  ihai  the  ilay  of  com[>romi$es  irai  at 
an  end.  The  moxi  solemn  coniiiruinises  we  have  ever  inaiJe  have  been 
vioUtcil  wiihwiit  a  whereax,  .  .  . 

Ilul  what  have  wc  to  compromise?  Sir,  1  am  one  of  ihosc  mho  went 
forth  with  zeal  lii  ir.ainlain  the  principles  of  the  great  Republican  paiiy. 
In  a  constitutional  way  wc  met,  as  you  met.  Wc  nominated  our  candi- 
dates for  freMilent  and  Viee  IVesideiit,  and  you  did  the  same  for  ymir- 
aelves.  The  i^xue  <ksix  made  up ;  and  wc  went  to  the  people  ii|>Dn  il. 
Although  we  have  been  iiminlly  in  the  minority ;  alih(>u);h  wc  have  been 
generally  beaten,  yci.  this  time,  the  justice  of  our  principles,  and  the 
maUil ministration  of  the  Ciovcrnmenl  in  yout  hands,  convinced  the 
people  thai  a  change  ought  to  be  wrought;  and  after  you  bad  tried 
your  utniuti,  and  we  had  tried  out  utmost,  we  beat  you  ;  and  we  beat 
you  upon  the  plainest  and  nicut  palpable  iiniie  that  ever  was  presented 
to  the  American  peojile,  an<l  one  that  they  unilcrntooil  ihe  liest.  There 
is  no  niisl.iking  it ;  and  now,  when  wc  come  to  the  Capitol,  1  tell  yon 
that  our  Picsidcnt  and  our  Vice  President  must  be  inaugurated,  and 
adminisler  the  (juvemmcnt  as  all  their  predciTCusors  have  done.  Sir, 
it  would  be  humiliating  and  dishonorable  to  us  if  wc  were  to  listen  to 
a  compromise  by  which  he  who  has  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  his 
pockci,  should  make  his  way  to  the  presidential  chair.  When  it  comes 
to  that,  you  have  no  Government ;  anarchy  intervenes ;  civil  war  may 
follow  it ;  all  the  evils  that  may  come  to  the  human  imagination  may 
be  i:on:«cipicnt  ujKin  luc^h  a  course  as  thai.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  know  not  what 
others  may  <lo  •  liiit  ]  tell  you  that,  with  the  verdict  of  the  people  given 
in  (avorof  the  pl.itform  upon  which  our  candidates  have  been  elected, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  would  suffer  anything  to  come  before  I 
would  compromise  that  away.  I  regard  it  as  a  case  where  I  h.tvc  no 
ri^ht  to  extend  comity  or  generosity.  A  right,  an  absolute  right,  the 
most  sacred  that  a  free  jieople  can  ever  IwHtow  on  any  man,  h  tbeir 
undisguised,  fair  verilict,  that  gives  him  a  title  to  the  office  that  he  is 
chosen  to  fill ;  and  he  is  recreant  to  the  principle  of  free  government 
who  will  ask  a  question  beyond  the  fact  whether  a  m.in  hiis  the  verdict 
of  the  people,  or  if  he  will  entertain  for  a  moment  a  proposition  in  addi- 
liufi  to  that.  It  is  all  I  want.  If  wc  cannot  stand  there,  we  C.tnnot 
«tan<l  anywhere.  Any  other  principle  than  that  would  be  as  fatal  lo  you, 
my  friends,  ns  to  ns.  ... 

.  .  .  Sir,  1  do  not  bclicie  there  is  a  man  on  the  other  side  who  will 
Dot  do  us  more  credit  ihau  to  suppose  that  if  the  uuc  wcic 
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Aere  would  be  any  complaint  on  our  side.  There  never  has  been  uif 
fron  <u  under  similar  circumst&nces,  and  there  wuuld  noi  be  now.  Sir, 
I  think  we  have  patriotism  enough  to  overcome  the  [>ri<te  ami  the  i>rejii- 
dice  o(  the  canvau,  and  submit  );raccfutl]r  tu  ihe  unmintakatjli:  verdict 
of  the  iic-ui>te :  and  as  I  have  shdwn  th.it  y»ii  have  nothing  else  to  coi 
pbin  of,  I  Laie  it  that  this  is  yoni  complaint.  Soiitc  of  you  have  uid 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  showcil  hoitility  to  you  and  youi  Insti* 
tuijoo.  Sr,  it  is  the  common  fate  of  parties  to  differ,  and  one  dues  not 
intend  to  follow  exactly  the  course  of  policy  o(  the  other ;  but  when  you 
talk  of  coti.stttutiunal  rights  ajid  duiics,  honcit  men  will  ob^ervv  them 
alike,  no  nutter  to  wiut  party  they  belong. 

I  say,  ibcn,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  will  yield  to  no  compro- 
misc.  I  do  not  come  heic  begging,  either.  It  would  be  an  indignity 
to  the  people  that  I  represent  if  I  were  to  ttand  liere  parleying  at  to 
the  rights  of  the  party  to  which  I  tiolong.  We  have  «u«  our  right  to 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  this  nation  in  the  way  that  yuu  have  always  won 
foar  predominance ;  and  if  yuu  arc  as  willing  to  do  ;u»lice  to  olhera 
IS  to  exact  it  frotn  them,  you  would  nc\-er  raise  an  imiuiry  as  to  a  com- 
mittee for  compruniiiet.  ...  in  my  judgment,  this  long,  chronic  con* 
troversy  that  has  existed  between  us  mu!>i  be  met,  and  met  njion  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  met  now.  I  hope  it  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  satiifactktn  of  all ;  and  1  know  no  other  way  to  adjuK 
ii.  except  that  way  which  b  bid  down  by  ttie  Consiitution  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  we  go  a>tray  from  that,  «rc  are  sure  to  plunge  ourxelves 
into  difficulties.  Hie  old  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although 
comnwiily  and  fTe(|iicnity  in  dircrl  opposition  to  what  I  could  with,  nev- 
;heless,  in  roy  judgment,  is  the  wisest  and  best  CtMUlitution  that  ever 
t  organised  a  free  (jovcmment;  and  by  its  provisions  I  am  willing, 
and  intend,  to  stand  or  £ill.  Like  the  Senator  from  &Iisi)ittppi,  I  ask 
nothing  more.  I  ask  no  ingrafting  upon  it.  I  ask  nothing  to  be  taken 
away  fium  it.  Under  its  pruvisiuns  a  nation  hat  grown  ^ter  than  any 
Olberin  the  hinorr  of  the  worli!  ever  did  before  in  pn«pcrity,  in  power, 
•ml  in  all  that  makes  a  nation  great  and  glorious.  It  has  ministered  to 
the  advantages  of  this  people  ;  and  now  I  am  unwilling  to  add  or  lake 
.  away  anything  till  1  can  sec  much  clearer  than  I  can  now  that  it  wanu 
y       either  any  addition  or  lopping  off. 
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C^ngrtimiu/  GIj^.  yd  Cong.,  I  wn.  (Joha  C.  Kives,  WmUt" 
ioa-io3/MU)«r.  Ucccmbet  17. 1860. 
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66.    Nn  Extension  of  Slavery  (i  860-1861 J 

BV    PKESIDEXT-ELECT    ABRAHAM    LINCOLK 

After  hi*  eleclion  In  Xovemlier,  tSbo,  Lincoln  haJ  lu  Ik  «in«ulled  by  Ihow  who 
were  (ti  lie  Ihe  Kepubliran  lestlen  in  (h(  nrxt  catrinet  mil  C'ongivss:  >nd  be 
fepeatcilly  Kiive  laih  ciulioiu  n»  appear  in  IhJi  piece,  il'a  influence  prohttbly  pre- 
vcnleil  ihc  i>1u|iii(in  of  Ihe  Critlenflen  Cumptoniiie,  which  he  oppotol  Iiclaum  he 
ihr)uj{lu  It  ail  iiiiTcaitunilile  vunceuiuii  which  ii>uM  iiut  jicrmiinently  reconcile  (ho 
twii  «fcli>^nt,  —  t-'iir  Lincoln,  kd  Nil  44  alinve.  —  Uililiti)'raphy ;  Chinning  and  Hart. 
CHiJf,  H  »7.  W>8. 

A.    TO   Wri.LIAM   KFLLOfif. 
[De«ml>er  , .,  .8fio.]      pNTKRTAIN  no  proposUion  for  a  com- 

xlnrcry.  The  iiMtanI  yoti  ila  they  have  uk  under  again  :  .ill  our  Ubor  it 
losl,  and  soontr  or  later  must  lie  ilone  over.  Ooiiglns  is  wire  to  be 
again  trying  to  liring  in  his  "  jioiiiilar  sovereignty."  Have  none  of  JL 
The  tug  ha.<i  to  romc,  and  bcttiT  now  than  later.  Vou  know  ]  think 
the  fugitive-slave  clanite  of  the  Constitution  onght  to  be  enforced  —  to 
put  it  in  itt  mildest  form,  ought  not  to  be  resisted. 


B.     TO    UENER.\L    DUFF    GREEN 


Xfy  <ifar  Sir: 


'1 


L  '  'J     Jvl      nmcndment     of    the    Constiti 

Recognizing,  however,  that  questions  of  such  amcmlment  rightfully 
belong  to  the  American  people,  I  should  not  feel  justified  nor  inclinei) 
to  withhold  from  them,  if  I  <ould,  a  fair  opportiinlty  of  expressing  their 
will  ifacrcoD  through  cither  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instninicDt. 

Id  addition  I  declare  that  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
Ihe  States,  and  eipccially  the  riyht  of  each  Stale  to  order  and  control 
it»  own  <lomeslic  inxtitution-s  according  to  il»  own  judgment  exclusively, 
is  essential  lo  thai  balance  of  powen  on  which  the  perfcctioD  and 
endurance  of  our  |>()litical  fabric  depend  ;  and  I  denounce  the  lawless 
invasion  by  arntcd  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter 
under  what  prctCJtt.  as  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

]  am  greatly  averse  to  writing  anything  for  the  public  at  this  time 
and  I  consent  to  the  publication  of  thi.s  only  u])»n  the  condition  tl 
six  of  the  twelve  United  States  senators  for  the  States  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louijiiana,  Honda,  and  'I'cxas  shall  sign  their  names 
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lincotn's  Firmness 
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M  wku  is  writUn  oo  thit  thett  bekw  mj 
to  \x  pablbbcd  together. 

Venn  Iralji 


dov  the  whole 
A.  LcscDuc 


We  lecommcDd  to  the  people  of  the  Stttet  «e  ttfnaaa  ntftaiwrfy, 
to  luspeiut  aD  actioo  for  ilbmembenDent  of  the  Uakn,  at  lestt  voti 
tome  act  deemed  to  be  nobthre  of  oar  ri^its  ifa>B  be  doDC  bjr  the 

iDcomiag  aOmtnutiaiMn.  ^ 


C.    TO  WtU-IAK  H.   SEWARD 


[Felatiaiy  i,  iMi.J  .  .  .  Cy 


kN  the  xi«  idu  Koa.  W.  KcIok  > 

RcfnbScao  nembcr  of  Coogrcas 
of  dib  State,  wbocn  joa  probably  kaov,  «w  bete  in  a  good  deal  of 
«udet]r  seeking  to  aKenain  to  what  exirot  I  vogU  be  conacnting  tm 
oar  friends  to  go  in  the  way  of  compromist:  on  the  now  vexed  qoettioii. 
Wbik  he  was  with  me  I  received  a  dcvpaich  ftoia  Senator  Trumboll. 
It  Wasbiagton,  alludiog  to  the  same  qncsaion  ami  idling  me  to  await 
leUeis.  I  therefore  told  Mr.  Kellogg  that  when  I  should  ret:eivc  these 
Icuets  posting  me  as  to  the  stale  of  affun  ai  Wa^ingtoi^  I  woald  write 
Uyoti,  Tcqucsiing  you  to  let  him  sec  my  letter.  To  my  surprise,  when 
the  letteis  mentioned  by  Judge  Tnimboll  came  tfacy  made  oo  allusion 
to  the  "  rexed  questioo.'*  This  baffled  me  so  much  that  I  was  near 
not  writing  you  at  all,  in  complunce  to  what  I  have  said  to  Judge 
JCeOogg.  t  say  now,  huwever,  as  I  have  all  the  while  iai«I,  that  on  the 
territorial  question  ^  ii)3t  Ls,  the  cjuedion  of  exiendii^  slavery  under 
the  national  auspices  —  I  am  inflexible.  I  am  fix  no  coopnHUM  which 
ttsists  Of  permits  the  extenaon  of  the  institution  on  toil  owned  by  the 
nation.  And  any  trick  by  which  the  natioD  b  to  aoqaire  territory,  and 
then  allow  some  local  authority  to  Spread  slavery  over  it.  is  as  obooxioas 
as  any  other.  1  lake  it  that  lo  eSect  some  such  result  as  this,  and  to 
put  us  again  on  the  highro.id  to  a  sbve  empire,  b  llie  object  nf  ;ill  these 
proposed  compromises.  1  am  against  il.  As  to  fugitive  sUvr«,  District 
of  Columbta,  slavxr-ttade  among  the  sla^|fttt|^d|^riuicver  sjmngs 
of  necessity  from  the  bet  that  the  wn^^^^^^^^^h  I  care  but 
little,  so  that  what  is  done  be 
Nor  do  I  cire  much  about  Ne 
hedged  againitt.  | 

Abraham  Lincoln,  CompUft  Warkt 
Hay,  New  York.  1894J.  1. 6j;  " 
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67.    "  If  Any  One'  Attempts  to  Haul  down  the 
American  Flag"  (1861) 

BY    SECKETARV   JOIRC   ADAXS   DDE  ! 

Db  Wen  kii  carMt  m  a  fena^  wmy  oAccr  la  Ike  War  U  tSiL  Lain  h> 
tHwrt  poWci  nd  UcaBc  ■  ncvbcr  e/  the  AX«a*  RcfcKy-  '«*  f"»  r«an  be 
hcU  a  MU  ia  (be  I'ibinl  Sots  Scoatt  u^  DnoocnL  Whoi  BTtoa— ^  mUoo 
hralw  «D  in  Jaaaarr,  iS6i,  DU  hcome  te<Tctuy  of  ifct  titw>y  »a  Umoa  Dcao- 
cm,  M»i  be  •cfll  ibM  memMable  utqpam  (or  the  bcwdl  of  ihe  oflaia  ef  a  tvrraM 
oMw  wbo  Tsf«>d  to  0U7  hit  ordcA  Wbnlbc  war  brelu  a«L  Ub  aoEaptal  a 
Hi^-feaaal'i  emamtmoa  aad  did  food  Mwiee. — Foe  Mw  ■«•  Maps  Dn, 
Mnmtri  tf  /,  A.  Da.  —  DtUiogn^r  m  ia  No.  63  aborc 

TrtiMif  DcpaitamU  ^attaaiy  vi,  \t^. 

TRI.L  Ijcuienant  CaMwcll  to  a/resi  Capttfai  BmlnKiod.  awiRie 
coRunaDd  of  the  cutter,  and  obc}'  the  orrler  I  gare  tbroagh  jfm. 
If  Cafiuin  Breiihtrood,  after  arrc!^!,  underUket  to  interfere  with  the  cona- 
tnand  of  the  cotter,  teD  Lieutcnaai  Caldwetl  to  consider  him  as  ft  moii- 
n««r,  uxl  treat  him  accordingly.  If  any  one  ftUempts  (o  haul  down  Ihe 
Atncrican  fla][,  ttiuot  hita  on  the  xpot.  jdiiN  A.  I)tx, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasniy. 
Morpn  Dix,  Mtmoiri  tf  Jokn  AJamt  Dix  (New  York.  iS8j>.  I.  371. 


68,    Last  Effort  at  Compromise  (1861) 

BKPORTKD    BV    DELEGATE    LfCIUS    EUGENE   CKITTEKDEN 

ChUmdcn  n*  ■  ilele|;ue  fruni  Vcrmonl  In  the  peace  coofcnncc,  called  lijr  Vir> 
glaU  Bfiil  Uieniled  liy  ilckK*lc*  rmni  iwcniji'unv  Main,  includiBf  aH  Ibc  bonkt 
Mata.  Thit  sm  >  h»t  aUempt  by  the  Iwrdcr  ilaiF$  to  n<aU  (he  (Mdeil  «utt«  anJ 
n^un  Ih*  L'aiua  wilh  itaraT.  An  amcndmcnl  on  the  ilaTcry  quettioii,  a  pcepaad 
nradifkatioa  of  ultkh  u  Jetcrlticd  In  ihe  c]ii>i;t,  h»  aclujitol  \r}  ibe  coaraalwa  bj 
a  aamnr  and  Inconcliulvc  mijuiil]';  it  •llletrd  Utile  train  (.nlteiulen**  CoapciMaK. 
and  «•*  Mul  •■:cef>t«i]  ti]'  Cun|{rew. —  Itibliugiaph}-  u  rn  No.  63  alwre. 


M 


R.  FIELD 
way  .  .  . 


I  will  modify  my  motion,  and  state  it  in  (hit 


■■  Ii  I*  iltcUn-l  \r>  l«  ihe  inie  bilcnt  and  meaning  of  the  prcaentCo^rtitMki^  flat 
till  l/alon  'A  llir  Stain  andei  it  it  ln>!i«»1utile."  .  .  . 

Mr.  COAITKR  :  —  We  have  not  met  here  for  any  such  puirpose  >i 
tlul  Inditaicd  in  the  pfcsenl  amendment.  We  arc  not  here  to  di«ciisi 
Ihe  i|(ic«iio«i  of  necewion.  We  are  here  because  the  Border  Slates  are 
^luinfd  for  their  own  uifety.    ^Ve  winh  them  to  remain  in  the  Uniao. 


Peace  Conference 


The  purpose  of  OUT  consultations  is  lomnke.in  nrran^cnirnt  under  which 
they  can  stay  in  the  Union.  If  we  ilo  not  ronline  ourselves  (o  that  pur- 
pOM,  and  leave  these  questions  slone,  our  (lifTerence^  may  be  siibniillcd 
to  a  greater  than  any  human  judge.  I  hope,  in  Heaven's  name,  they 
will  not  be  submiited  to  the  arliitntincni  o(  batilc.  .  .  . 

Mr.  PRIOR  ...  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  uf  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  'ITiat  is  the  docirine  of  my  Stnie ;  but  1  bchevc  in  a  great 
many  other  things  which  it  i$  not  nccetsary  lo  insert  in  the  Const iiu lion. 
Wc  caiDC  here  lo  treat  a  fact,  a  great  fart.  There  is  a  Souihem  Confed- 
eracy—  tlierc  is  a  President  Davis — there  is  a  Government  oiganiied 
within  the  t'nion  hostile  to  ihc  United  States.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Sliall  we  sii  here  debating  alutruct  queittions  when  State  after 
Slate  is  i«<.-eding?  I  hoiic  not.  .  .  .  Wc  all  aj^ee  to  the  principle 
containcfl  in  this  ameixlment ;  bul  if  we  adopt  it  and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  Constiltilion,  we  could  neicr,  under  it,  bring  back  the  seceded 
States.  They  will  not  admit  the  principle.  What  is  to  be  gained,  then, 
by  adopting  it?  .  .  . 

[Mr.  KING.]  Myself  and  the  m.njorily  i){  ray  colleagues  dJIter  from 
the  majority  of  the  Conference.  .  .  ■  We  do  not  intend  to  be  driven 
from  our  position  by  threats  or  by  intimidation.  We  believe  that  it  is 
emincnily  proper  for  this  Conference  to  express  its  decided  convictions 
upon  the  question  of  secession.  We  are  told  here  that  secession  is  a 
fact.  Then  let  MS  deal  with  it  as  such.  I  go  for  ihc  enforcement  of  the 
laua  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constilution,  I  will  ne\er  give  up  the 
idea  that  thi*  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  and  posae»»ing  within  ilself 
the  power  of  enforcing  its  own  decrees.  I'his  I  shall  never  do.  'I'his 
Conference  could  perform  n«  nobler  .ict  than  that  of  sending  to  the 
country  the  annoim cement  that  the  union  of  the  Stales  under  the 
Constitution  is  indissoluble,  and  that  secession  is  but  another  terni  for 
rebellion.  .  .  . 

I  win  occupy  no  farther  time.  1  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
iritli  oar  Iwethren  in  the  slave  Sutei.  But  1  wish  to  ptil  upon  the  record 
here  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  and 
not  ft  compact  of  Slates. 

Mr.  P.\I,MER  .  .  .  Arc  wc  lo  be  gravely  told  that  secession  and 
ticaaon  arc  not  proper  subjects  for  our  consideration  ?  To  be  told  this 
when  every  mail  that  comes  to  us  from  the  South  is  loaded  with  both 
these  crimes?  Sir,  we  have  commenced  wrong.  The  lint  thing  we 
ought  to  have  done  was  to  declare  that  these  were  crimes,  and  that  we 


QllMbBa  fln  Cufnpnnnac 


•imMimK  nqfotiMc  wiA  Aov  wfan  <kB«ed  the  — Uw»a<  of  ihe  Carpi^- 
«wiK,  MK)  <auiBe<l  lo  kwr  timiwa  oil  ttttB  ^k^snce  tu  u.  Fv  bota 
muHl  K  U  kK  tbr  onttitfT  (C  inaMMl  rfdehKtiy  ifae  gueoaDD  of  dawiy 
Ml  fcfasavx  Hf  WW  Tcrrhunck  ••«  lad  ki  tu  mxk  id  sttenftfaea  A* 
tkMXk  </  fbc  Oovenoneot.  tad  to  pm  dcnni  tiic  Desnon  wfaicfa 


*uc4«,  (W  wr  ficucaiK  btfty,  bu  /on  iflMI  dui  voa  vHI  not  iclf  i^na 
«w  pnmmr*,  au4  rau  detaaDd  onr  butd  js  ■ecuni/  dm  we  «3i  lie^ 
ihMik  i  Mltwu  tlic  DUleiQeiit  ID  5fM  «ith  iniBeS.  You,  gatiKwa, 
Ui<Hi1X«Uv  — (wew  jNMrbondl  Vod  tave  bea  tiftiqg  bo))' &r 
ibr  kui  <lui!«n  «r  iwcstf  }«•»,  and  fvt  tfab  tncsoa  Uadi  m  ai^t,  bn 
bscu  (4uttod  luaoag  jrou,  utd  nrctrc  jmn  ago  ooe  (tf  nnr  ftataani 
pMilicted  ibc  vcff  «Me  of  tfaii^  wfakli  now  custk.  I  am  wXt^  in 
gwc  iMwlt,  bnc  1  want  our  aoioo  in  tbn  re»pect  to  be  lecipreciL 
I  waM  }««ir  bond  acaiiM  ■wfiign.aad  1  ad  it  bctame  sevni  Sums 
Is  •jrutfMlbjr  vtth  >«i  hare  mdcrtakcii  to  set  op  an  ndqacixku  Go<^ 
miliami  —  h»vt:  ithuxd  over  it  a  military  chtritain  «bo  aneitt  that  n, 
lh>  people  •)!  the  L'oitetl  StalCfi  axe  foreipien,  and  tonri  be  treated  witii 
u  a  hieiiifi  fuiiion, 

.  ,  .  Will  ym,  Keutleinen  of  the  South,  declare  that  you  «-ill  stand  by 
Ihc  Vniint,  <nil  l>raiul  Keccasiofi  as  treasonable?  U  you  will,  yoa  raau 
vole  for  li)i«  •mendincnt. 

Mr.  H'iWAKU  :  —  I  am  Kure  no  member  of  thtx  Conference  coubl 
huVB  IlKtenml  lu  llie  rcniiu'k«  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  last  (poken 
williiHil  iIk  il('r|it-at  rfKrct.  Il  has  been  intimated  here  that  Maijiind 
will  Mt  eilf  iiiiIrM  the  KcciireN  these  guarantei-s.  1  do  not  know  whether 
all*  wItt  >ii  not,     1  know  there  ix  danger  that  she  will.  .  .  . 

Vw,  ((""il<''»*'i'i  ***  "•■  '"  '"  <li"ig<-T.  The  storm  h  raging;  Virginia 
liat  Itiiiiri  l>^r  lUti  at  half-mast  as  A  signnl  of  distress.  If  Viiginia  seoeda 
(iiti  •'t.ilo  will  «'>  with  hct,  hand  in  hand,  with  Providcnrc  as  our  gnide. 
'I'M*  In  not  iiiii'iidcil  a*  ft  ihicat.  tlOD  forbid  !  It  is  a  truth  which  we 
MHHtit  iind  I'Miihl  tiiil  lo  lontcal. 

Why  will  iMil  Ni-w  Vtirk  and  Mjiaachusettsforonee  bemagnanimout? 
WItr  "III  tl'T  <)«*  (.illow  the  gtoriuux  example  of  Rhode  htand?  Ifihtrj^ 
irlll,  I  "h.M.hl  *1lll  hiive  l>.>i>e.  But  if  those  two  great  Stales  are  against 
Ml,  I  t*ii  ""'  ti"lhiiiH  Iml  BdH^m  in  the  future.  .  .  , 

hit  I'll!  'Ill 'IN  r  I  —  rive  ■(uritton  now  reeut»  on  the  amendmcoi 
i«»  llw  gmUoiiuH  (WW  New  Yotk— Mr.  Fbld-  .  .  . 


I 


Mo.  aa] 
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.  .  .  ihr  nmendrarnt  was  disagreed  to.  .  .  . 

Mr.  WlCKl.U-'FE:  —  1  hope  now  that  wc  m.iy  be  permitted  to  talcc 
the  vote  at  once  upon  the  rcporl  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  RKtn :  —  Ite/ore  this  vote  is  tukvti,  I  deem  it  my  duly  to  myself 
and  my  Stale  to  make  a  rem.irk. 

I  came  here  di»]io5Ci1  to  agree  upon  terms  that  would  be  mulunlly  sat- 
kfactory  to  both  sections  of  the  Union.  1  would  agree  to  sny  fair  terms 
now,  t)Ut  tlie  propositions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  as  that 
fe|>on  now  Manila,  can  never  receive  my  assent.  I  cannot  recommend 
them  to  (.'on^rem  or  to  the  [>eopIe  of  my  own  Stale.  They  do  not  settle 
the  maierinl  <iaeitions  involved ;  they  t-ontaln  no  sufficient  guarantees 
for  the  rights  of  the  South.  Therefore,  in  j^uod  (iiiih  lo  the  Conference 
and  to  the  country,  1  here  stale  that  [  cannot  and  will  not  agree  to 
them. 

Mr.  CLEVE1-\ND  ;  —  If  the  gcnilcmen  from  the  South,  after  we  have 
yielded  so  much  as  we  have,  as^en  that  these  propositions  will  not  t>e 
BlixEictocy  to  the  slave  States,  I,  for  one,  will  not  degrade  myiielf  by 
voting  for  them.  ... 

Mr.  B.ARRINGER  ...  1  know  the  people  of  the  South,  and  I  tell 
)-ou  thi.i  lv)llow  compromise  will  never  satisfy  them,  nor  will  it  bring  back 
the  sccctleil  Si.ilri.  We  are  acting  for  the  people  who  arc  not  here. 
Wc  arc  their  delegates  that  have  come  here,  not  to  demand  indemnity 
for  the  past,  bui  security  for  the  future,  .  .  . 

Mr.  STOCKTON  ...  I  have  heard  these  discussions  with  pain  from 
the  commencement.  Shall  we  deliberate  over  any  proposition  »hic:h 
shall  save  the  Union?  The  country  is  iu  jeopardy.  We  are  called  upon 
to  save  it.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  came  here  for  tliat  jiiiqiosr,  and 
no  other,  'lliey  have  laid  aside  every  other  motive ;  they  have  yielded 
every  thing  to  ihe  general  good  of  ihe  country. 

The  rcporl  of  the  majorily  of  tiic  committee  meets  their  concurrence. 
Rcpublicins  and  Democrats  alike,  have  dropped  their  opinions,  for  poli- 
tics should  always  disappear  in  the  presence  of  a  great  tiuention  like  this. 
Politico  should  nt>t  be  thought  of  in  view  of  the  i{uextion  of  disimion. 
Ity  what  measure  of  execration  will  posterity  judge  a  man  who  contrib- 
uted toward  the  dissolution  of  the  Union?  Shall  we  stand  here  .ind 
higgle  about  terms  when  the  roar  of  the  tornado  is  heard  that  threatens 
to  sweep  our  Government  from  the  face  of  the  earth?  Believe  roe,  sir, 
thii  is  a  (lucstion  of  peace  or  war.  .  .  . 

The  PRf-SIDENT  ...  the  ijuettion  will  l>c  taken  on  the  motion  of 
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i«r4Ej 


t4  ff  r^  -A  ■    "  ■■"I'l.h   ["h—ij 

MX&MM4.      t     iTlllI   HiMBMilBJ  ■ 

••AU,  <ImI  umM*  •  I  jrf^lil  c^  to  tk«  Mifpf  W  ■  Ba*e  of 
<fcrf,rf>ffa.M«Jg>»fr«wiwt«iifiHfi^faitim  ■iMpOgt'tow 


«ite< 


la»foQD«i  —  ItMioaa 


,  Ke»T«k, 


•5i*  1^  MvJi  NM«  aar  iravUs. 

AtW^  —  IMavMr.  KMiKhr,  Hij^^  Xcv  >B^aii^ 

KnM-— CowMtM,  IUw<W  l«m.  MalBc  TIiMi^irii   I 
UmA  t  ■anUm.  K«v  HamfMn,  Vtmm.  mi  \i^a^—  u. 

And  (It*  m-lkMi  »M  nut  aiEr«n)  to.  .  .  . 
TIh  f  "4"  v*t  Ukm  ill  the  mult!  of  aadi  r-T**T*y  I 
d)  ir  ,  •'"  ' -incrtnnil  of  the  vote  of  i 

k*  of  diMcnt  or  apptmtL    After  ite  ««tc  w  w- 
'l»>^'"  nuanlM  do  owtioa  ra  made,  sad  liic  ddtyia 

rmal  conrefisikML 

'  f  moved  ji  reconsiileratxra  of  the  toIc 

—  To  ny  that  1  atn  dinp|)oinied  \tf  Ibe  Kenh  of 

i»  d4>  jintjce  to  my  fcdings.    I  awfT  that  the  Coo- 

"      -I  seven  o'clock  this  eretiag.    I  dti&k  it 

>  the  ibre  States  opectanr,  «fK>  hate  br 

I'lumnc  tre  have  labored  to  long  aad  to 

little  time  for  coowJentino.     Cendemen 

r  fean,  much  to  your  apprebeiBKm ;  «e 

of  propriety  in  pviag  oar  usrot  to  the 

-  tDcnmd  the  censure  of  Mne  of  our  own 

la  lake  the  rii^k  of  all  thb  ceouire  in  order 

Wr  riperieil  you  to  meet  lu  in  the  path 

tf  Iku  tou  rcjm  ant]  spurn  our  prt^wnitioes. 

trJIn-ivin.    Demrc  hem  yoo  spum  this  refiort, 

Utj  vhich  will  foOow.    Reject  it,  and  if  the 
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country  is  plunged  in  war,  and  the  Union  cn<l.ingcrci],  you  arc  the  men 
who  «ill  W  h?I<i  r(.-!i|ionjiible.  .  .  . 

The  motion  to  recon.iider  n-iis  then  adopted  by  n  vote  of  14  ayet  to 
5  noes,  and  the  ConCercncc  udjoumcd  to  seven  o'docli  and  thirty  min- 
utes this  n'cning. 

1..  E.  Cliittcmltn.  .J  Kffiort  ef  the  Dehilti  and  PrtKitiliigs  in  the  Sttret 

•'•'--  ''     '  -    "    ■   »-   •    ---     \memiiH(nti  /<    '' " 

"J  39  Pim'"'- 


SawHt  it/  the  C.mfereuu  (.I'm'tHlion,  I'ltr  />r,'lHixiHg  .-fmeHiimenti  li<  the 
CiHiUitHluiii  Kftht  Vnittd Slates  (Nt-w  York,  1B64).  398-4 


69.    Expliination  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise 

(iS6i) 

DV   SEKATOR  ;Oim   JORDAN   CRITTENDEN 

rrilicn*leTi  M  for  imay  yean  in  (he  Senile  a*  n  Whin,  'i^'l  <*"  ><l'~''n«y>i,'entnl 
in  ihr  aili'ncn  of  HwlMn  anil  lillmuic.     Ai  hu  unic  imiii  Kentucky  snil  ihucij 

moM  i)f  Henry  <1«y|^  [xtlttictl  Iwlit/i.  h]»  luvc  for  ilic  I'liiuii  iugH'^"("'  cuiiij)ri.iiii»n; 

trticn  lh>l  h<-|ic  [nilcil.  hr  a^llictcJ  lovallv  l<i  Ihe  I'nion-  lie  lupjHirlol  Linuulii'i 
idlpiaBtntion,  sd<I  'li-i  muuh  |ei  ki*))  Krnlocky  in  the  tJnlon;  hul  hit  wa»  a  "houic 
dinded  aigiinal  itirir."  fbr  one  *on  wrvcd  in  Ihc  Union  aiiny  iml  inothn  in  the  Con> 
Kntnalc  arniv.  Thit  ii  an  eiiract  fcum  a  lellct  to  Lari  Andenon,  of  dncinnaii, 
March  a^.  — Kur  Criltcndcn,  lec  Ann  M.  Cokman,  i^(^  ef  Jehn  J.  CriltinJtn. — 
tUliiiD^raphy  »  in  Nu.  dj  aluve. 

THE  Tcsolnlioni  were  iiropcwcd  i»  the  pure  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  with  the  hopes  of  preserving  or  rcsloring  to  the  country 
peace  and  union.  They  were  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of,  an<I 
conuiltaiion  nith,  friends  h-nving  the  same  object  in  vie*  ;  and  1  believe 
if  those  measures  thiu  offered  had  been  at  a  suitable  time  prurapily 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  tlic  United  Slates,  it  would  have  checked 
the  progiC5«  of  the  reltellion  and  revolution,  and  saved  the  Union. 

For  mvself.  t  h.iil  no  objection  to  includin;^  in  llieir  sro|)e  nil  .-ifier- 
acquircd  territory,  ^eause  thai  made  a  fiiutt  letllemetit  <•/  the  JiittaetiHg 
quesHon  •>/  s/atyry  in  alt  time  tf  tome,  and  be<'ati.'(c  1  hojicd  that  such  » 
provision — by  prohibiting  slavery  in  nil  the  acquired  Icrriiory  north  of 
the  line  of  36' 30'  of  north  latitude,  and  allowing  it  in  all  south  of  that 
line — would  have  the  effect  of  preveminy  any  further  acquisition  of 
lerrilory,  .n  the  Northern  Suites  would  be  unwilling  to  ni:ike  any  Mjuliicrn 
acquisitions,  on  which  i>lavery  was  tu  be  allowed,  .ind  the  Southern  States 
vould  Dot  be  inclined  to  mcrea-se  the  prei<tnnle ranee  of  the  North  by 
t 
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i  tflBattKf, : 


AwtdMl  hoped  tbi 

[  |RVC9I  MBf  fiMbO  I 

:  any  More  Aoiid  be  I 

'  ven  M^  fcssoBS  be  MnHMOng  oe  ' 
*  jLj|iiiial  ietilluf|r*     Bui  w^  ^ff^  OB^cd  : 

I  fand  UbI  Aii 
otTCctol  to,  aad : 
,  tdnmMBM^ia  ■jraaik^fac^ 

iibesRacotfcct  I  kxl  ■■  view,  Ac  peace  i 
f,  I  vomIo,  mini  dmi  hsiv  ' 
511I1WP  (o  mf  ■otfiKauoa  of  By 
I  hMve  dutreycd  dKff 
Ittxvdi  1  ■tfBaed,  n  opponMHiy  uo  das 
fevenl  a^f  JBfa  in  ike  /AwejwiftKy  tit  ifcaae 
■ii^ii  111  iiBilii  rtiB  IiitiH,f  iilnh  [JiBiiii  ii  jiiiilili 
I  «»h  to  see  racmcXaiBB  aad  auaa  cadfi^ed.     Ii 

,  w  Am  Be  gfcst  can  was  aocosffiibcd. 
bvMii  *M«irit.llM«kcBtbcPCKcCayeRB 

■pon  the  iBnnDoa  oT  te  StMe  of  l^^fata, 

'  X  rtficn  foCoBpcBof  iln  11  mliiiriiii  la  laiawm  miiMiaiiiliil 

bf  ihea  iirihe  RMonlMM  of  peace  aad  a)(o«,  I  at  iMKC  deWraiaed  «> 

I  iheir  ■!— M  adtrr  duo  those  1  had  befcee  pwywcd.    IdM 

thb,  not  <mij  becaie  their  feepaniiaaf  *•*—■  w»H.  as  I  **M"^hT,  the 

of  nf  cm,  bat  becaaae  Aey  cane  with  the  Ingh  «<iw  I  km  etf 

HXWWBlwn  of  twaer-one  Soia,  mad  «odd.  ibcteforc.  be  toore  Gkdif 

to  CoagtcK  atMl  the  coaan.     Bendet  that,  1  Ml 

It  boand  to  act  vidi  tins  deferEnce  to  a  caoveatioa  so 

hcd.     I  had  ascmaiMd  to  mj  atisfactioB  thai  the  rffiifBfiriit 

in  nn:  be  ado|«ed  ia  ibc  Seoatf 

i»7l>,n.396-397. 
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CHAPTER    Xn  — CRISIS    OF   FORT    SUMTER 


70.    Shall  Sumter  be  Relieved?    {1861) 

BV    THE    MEMIIBKS   OP    TIIK    CAUINBT 

On  Manti  16  Prnidnit  Lincoln  oblainnl  wriilrii  upinicoi  (>iiin  every  member  of 
his  ci.biiit(,  and  founil  that  unlir  twu  iaioivd  m  atlem|)I  la  relieve  Fun  Suniici.  ()n 
Mut'li  39  he  ubuincil  a  )ei;i>n<licl  of  >i|ilntui>k  which  tic  pclulvil  iulhit  cittai;!.    TliC 

Juntion  ui*  cuiiiphtilcil,  i1c|H:n(ltn)c  uiiiin  I'uth  luilitiiy  (ml  |>i>tili<.->l  c'-nniilctatiniii. 
Ni  Apnl  4  lliv  rrniilcnt  linally  tlc(iil<d  lo  md'I  pcovisiuiii  (u  Anilcnun,  *iid  the 
ConfctlcTUjr  ihcrcupun  cut  the  GotJiin  knot  by  Sriiig  upon  Sumlct.  —  UiUlueiaphr: 
Nicoliy  anil  Hky,  ^fh-akan  /jatoln,  I V,  <h.  ii ;  CLsiining  ami  lliii,  (iniA,  j  lOB. 


M 


R.  SEWARD,  Secretary  of  Slate,  wrote : 


/ira.  The  despatch  of  an  eapedition  to  sujiply  of  irtnfurce  Sumkr  would  provoke 
an  altacL',  and  tu  involve  a  war  al  that  point. 

The  fact  ot  prrpsrUiun  foe  tach  an  npcdilion  woulil  Inevitably  ttanipiK',  anil 
would  thcicforc  prccipllalc  thv  wai,  anil  ptolulily  defeat  ihc  ohjci-l.  I  li"  iiiit  think 
it  wHc  to  provoke  a  ciiil  wu  brgianing  al  ChailirMon.  and  In  rtKue  of  an  untenable 
puMlion. 

Thetefore  I  »dvi«  asaiiul  the  opcilition  in  every  view. 

Sttfmi.  I  Hxiuli]  call  in  ('aj)tain  M,  V..  Mri|>«  hicthwith.  Aidril  by  hit  caurnrl.  I 
wonlit  at  unee,  and  al  ei-rry  cii»l,  prepare  for  a  war  at  I'tniacula  and  T<iia>^  to  he 
taken,  bowertt.  only  ua  con«.-<[ucnce  of  maintaining  the  poMcBioni  and  authuiitjr 
of  the  United  Slate*. 

7%trJ.   I  wDiiliI  inUruci  Major  .Xndertvn  turcUrc  from  iianitet  furltiHiih. 

Mr.  Chaw,  Secretary  of  tlic  Treuiury,  wnitc  ; 

If  war  ii  to  be  the  c-inM:i|uc(i>^e  uf  an  altriiipt  (u  pniviikion  Kurt  Sumter,  war  will 
jiul  aa  certainly  mull  fiuin  Ibc  atlciiipl  ^^^  maiiiMiii  |i'>i>ru it  Kiirl  I'iikcnit. 

I  am  elcaily  in  famr  uf  niainlainint(  Idtt  ht^ktni,  3n<l  gust  as  dearly  rti  favor  of 
prmnioning  Kurt  Sumter. 

If  that  attempt  be  rciiilcd  l>y  militaij  force.  Kiin  Sumtei  should,  In  my  juilgfnient, 
be  reintarccJ. 

If  sir  Is  III  lie  the  mull,  I  perceive  no  reason  why  il  may  not  be  best  begun  in  cun- 
•niurnce  uf  niililary  raiitinee  Ic  Ihc  efforts  of  the  a<liiuni*lratiun  to  suslnin  troops  of 
the  L'nion.  slationcil  unilel  the  authority  uf  tbe  t^vernmenl,  in  a  fort  of  IIig  Lnton, 
in  Ibc  ordinary  oiuntc  of  teiviur- 

Mr.  XVellei.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wrote  : 

I  concur  in  the  propasitlun  to  send  an  armerl  fm'i-e  oif  rharlmon  with  supt>ties  of 
pcovnlions  and  rcinforcerRcnla  for  Ihc  garrison  at  F'nrl  SuiiiIit.  unil  •>!  ininiTiuincatine 
•I  Ifce  proper  time  the  inli-iitiunt  of  the  gi^vcrnmenl  to  |)rov>sLiin  the  fori  jH'actabl;  il 
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Miiwilnlfl.  Thnc  a  lUde  pfohaUUtjr  thM  iliii  irill  tw  peiailtol  V  Ac  «Mddaf 
(lOicn  >>ii  pri  vrni  IL  An  MtenM  in  futct  n  Moriniia*  mko«  tdafafcuc  ne  fjat- 
ntun  tl  Uie  tunc  ttnie  iu>sKl  aot  be  Mloable ;  E>ul  ariDcil  (anuac*  M  a  [ii  w  ■  ■!<<  at- 

l«iii|X  tuHndjwoviHipntluunen/oucnar.irtiwitl  iiiniQ  Ctn  ^ wiiilin  ■ini  ill 

iIm  mmcr  M  lU  CMnmaii'J  Iq  rolnfoKC  the  i^arriinn  lad  ruoMli  the  nstxmujtuyMet. 

rurt  lichen*  ind  olbcr  pU<ci  KUincii  ihoiild  be  itrciictlKned  lijp  »-HWtf%t1 
llwp^  tnd,  if  poHlble,  naJe  ioifircgniMe. 

'Hi*  ii>v>1  fiiriE  In  ihr  guir  siiil  on  th«  •onlhtra  coMt  rixMld  be  ina«a*e4.  A^- 
ciHinii  ale  (luMlthnl  ih.iI  vrwvlt  bivinj;  on  board  marktuUe  prodacti  fot  Uie  crein 
u(  Ih*  vyaAt^n  al  IVnucuU  aic  Kued  ~ ihe  inbabiuau  we  Lbuw  aw  prolilliiiad 
from  (ulnwhiiiK  the  Mp\  uiih  piavui<.<ni  ur  wain;  anil  the  tine  bu  •rnved  ahca  ■( 
la  Ihc  dulc  at  III*  |uvcriimcnt  t'l  aueft  and  niainlam  iu  *Dthonl]r. 

Mr.  Srnilh,  Secretary  of  ihc  Inicrior,  wrote: 

VUoUg  llic  quriiii'n  whclhii  I'Vitt  Sumtet  «h«JI  be  eracuatcd  at  a  poHllcal  ooe.  I 
raniailt  llial  lliu  rtt^it  of  ilik  etii;a«lii>n  upon  the  public  nunil  uill  <irpcnil  spcn  iht 
txinvuftvnt  xkI  ><itHit>|Uciit  oilion  of  the  |[avnninviil.  If  it  ahall  be  undentood  Ihll 
l>y  iti  cvai  luttun  m  >nU'iiM  In  acknovtledfic  oui  inaliilitjr  lo  enforce  Ibe  lo«rt.aDil 
iiui  iiiirnilon  (<■  aUnw  iicu'sii  and  tchetljon  lo  ran  Ihrir  course,  ibc  mcautc  mil  br 
fitivnirly  •Itiailrout  ami  Ibc  B'IniinUtrallon  will  liecoine  very  UBpo|nilar.  If.  how- 
om,  lh«  cuunlry  •:■»  >>r  maile  to  undcnlaiid  that  the  fort  it  ilaodMlcd  from  n«<e*- 
•lly,  anil  al  ihe  tame  liine  Kurt  Kckcaa  anil  ulliet  fori*  in  uut  (KmcMao  ikall  be 
d«r(nd*<l.  and  the  pi>»Ti  <if  the  townuBtnt  vindicated,  Ihe  meaxnrc  will  be  popntic 
aii4  lh(  oounlty  will  toHatn  Ihp  ilminntnilioii. 

Ikhevliw  thai  l>un  SuaMtt  (anii-.>i  tw  auntnMly  defesded,  I  TCEud  it*  cncoa- 
Ikin  at  a  ne<c*ahr,  and  I  advise  that  MtjM  Andaton'*  eoMnaail  ifaall  be  UKundi- 
Ihaul^  wUhdrawn. 

Al  (h*  «ari«  lime  I  wowld  ada|4  the  moM  rieocoaa  ■mara  br  Ihe  defeaae  of  the 
dlliM  fonv  and  If  ««  ban  Ihe  power  1  wo«U  blockade  Ihe  Soulbcm  poiu,  aoi 
iltfuR*  the  (ulleclliW  of  Ihe  rcmtnc  aitti  all  the  pi>«icr  of  Ibc  (overanKal. 

Mr.  lUait,  PaftOMster-GctKnd,  vrvxtc  .  .  . 

JtanMi:  II  ta  aciiiowWd|*d  t»  be  powbl*  to  r(Kc*c  Fort  Smnler.  It  o«£ht  ix>  be 
nlltWNl  with<.>al  rcicrewe  lo  tSctra*  «*  txtf  o(bet  pONOMW.  South  Carolina  a 
tha  Iwad  and  tn-ut  >''  Iha  rebdltaai.  aad  «b<a  ihal  State  k  mUtj  dclncted  fn>a  Uk 
■iMlhuiiA  >'d  the  l.'■ilc^l  ^att*  It  wil  «bi4w  a  blow  »V^  no  aailioek;  (ram  wbcb  it 
wlU  ukt  M  i*ai«  U  IiIaxIt  Wrifc  lo  T«ontf. 

ftt'J    Kmaj.-oan^rt.  laa— MMgtjAaKWthenayowMiljc^iachapobey. 

Ml.  Hatn.  Atto«Ticv-4;ctMnl,  wrote : 

It  M  wt  •tnk.tcNl  iftaK*  Ait  f)Mt  IUMm Md  K«r  W«(  «^IC  W  be  nWoKitd 

^■a  ......J-.X  V  aa  t^-  WvA  dBsaefffMidna  HalkMH^—aMJ  Aiiwhetkt Foit 

iM.i.  c  BiA  «iataaled~ 

I,  .  .^i-lu*  d>Mthet«i«c^t»WaM*alleK*kcf<ipa«tWBMlkn 

•na».t  *  Wkl.  S  and  be,  aaai%  <lMe  a^  pat  ihtt  peiclia^ 


1 


*W.  .  M,-,  .^■,a4  t^wA.  W  r**  •»      -      -         .            „      J. 
x«.*«.  t  **k,  *e  Ma  ft  


kaeafl^ 
Jmm  \<A  <M  KarfA  al 


^Mm  WW4t  (adtoA  kr  ]«ta  O.  Nkcfar  **'  J<ta 
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71.    Breaking  of  the  Storm  (1861) 

HV    SECBKTAKV    LEROY    I'OPK    WALKEK,    BKIuADlUK-liKNKKAL 

riEKKU  UCsTAVe   TOUTANT    UKACRUtiARU,  AND 

MAJOR    ROUEKT    ASIllIKSON 

WalktT  »«vc<l  u  l-nTife-icislc  »cc«rury  of  wK  dariofl  the  lint  yc»t  of  (he  Ke- 
bdUiin,  I'Ul  «'U  nvt  vthcfwue  cinincni.  IleaurcKard  had  liecn  an  ol1i<;ci  in  (lie 
Unilcil  blslcv  Hmy,  bol  miKntd  to  ukc  vh*t);c  of  the  Cunfcilctalr  drfcncci  uf 
CWflnlon :  daring  the  *at  li«  nwc  lo  the  milt  of  t;mefal,  and  icntd  Kith  dutinc- 
6<in  in  ilidcfcnt  pAtls  of  the  Conleiltacy.  Anitcraon  wa>  of  (uuthcm  birlh.  ami  ■ 
*(Wran  of  lliicly-hvc  lean'  Kiviuc  in  llic  Unimt  Matca  armyi  hi*  lirm  ilaiid  Uii  the 
Unitin  and  b<*  !>«icai.'li>ut  opet*tii>n*  in  (llarlnt'-n  harlior.  Ix^clhrc  with  hi*  itucily 
deficitCC  of  Samlci.  );ivc  him  a  juit  claim  tu  tcmcui^tanci;  amnni'  the  pr«ervcn  of  the 
Cnion.  Tbc  attack  on  Sumlcr  pUccd  oit  the  South  the  onui  ol  aggtauon.  —  Dib- 
Kopajihy  aa  In  Nu.  ja  above 

CMAKi.r,vnHi,  .4/n78.  t86l. 
L   P.  WalkF-U: 

AUTHORIZF.I)  mctienger  from  I.incoli]  jusi    infurii^ed  Governor 
Pickenn  and  mytclf  lh.it  jirovisioiu  wotiltl  lie  neiit  to  Sumlcr  pcAre- 
ably,  othcwisc  by  force.  (.    .^   BEAUREGARD.  .  .  . 

MairruiiMUiv,  .4/ri/  to^  iS6t. 
Genrral  Beauriu-gakii,  Charlestan  : 

U  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  auihori^cd  character  of  the  agent  who 

cominunicaied  to  you  the  imcmion  of  the  Washington  tlovcmment  to 

Hipply  I-'on  Stimter  by  force  you  will  at  once  demand  itv  evacuation, 

I      and  if  this  ts  refused  proceed,  in  mch  manner  aa  you  may  determine,  to 

reduce  it.    Answer.  j^    (.   UALKER. 

CMAHI.EJfl'lW,  ji^ri/  lo.  1861. 

U  P.  Wauces: 
The  demand  will  be  made  to-morrow  at  1 1  oVIock. 

he.  T.  BEAL:  REGARD, 
^^  Dngadser- General.  .  .  , 

^^  HEAnyi;A''TEKs  fici'VuiiiNitt,  Aii«v,  C.S-A., 

CJkarltUaH,  S.  C,  April  i  I.  1861, 
Sir  :  The  Gowrnmpnl  of  the  Confederate  Stalest  has  hitherto  forborne 
&om  any  hostile  demonsliation  ag.iinst   Eon  Smnler.  in  the  hope  that 
tbe  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable 
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adjustment  of  all  ijuestions  bclween  the  two  Government^  and  to  avert 
the  cjUmitics  of  war,  would  voluntarily  c\'acuate  it. 

There  was  reason  at  one  time  to  believe  (hat  mith  woiiM  be  ilie 
coitrvc  |iiinued  by  the  Governnicnl  of  tbe  United  Stales,  and  under  that 
impression  ray  Ijovernnient  has  refiained  fioin  making  any  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Hut  the  Confederate  States  can  nu  longer 
deUy  assuming  actual  possession  of  a  fortllication  eoroin.itiding  the 
entrance  uE  one  of  their  harbors,  and  necessary  to  its  defense  and 
security. 

1  am  ordered  by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  to  demand 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  My  aides,  Colonel  Chcsnut  and  Captain 
Lee,  are  authoiiied  to  m.ikc  such  dcm.ind  of  you.  All  proper  facilities 
will  be  affoided  for  the  rcmoxal  of  yourself  and  oommand,  together  with 
company  arms  ami  property,  and  all  private  property,  to  any  post  in  the 
I'nited  States  wliii:h  you  ni.iy  select.  The  flag  which  you  have  upheld 
so  long  .nnd  with  so  much  fonJludc,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
may  be  saluted  by  you  on  taking  it  <lown. 

Colonel  Chesmit  and  Captain  I.cc  will,  for  a  reasonable  time,  await 
your  answer. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  bkauri-:g.\ri). 

Brigaiiier-  General,  CtfrnaHi/ing, 
Maj-  Koiir.RT  ANt)Kk»iv, 
CfifHiNtimAtig  at  f*rt  Sumitr,  Ciarltitati  Hatber,  S,  C. 


Fort  SuMTBk,  ac,  Afrilit,  1861. 

GevexAi  :  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowtedfte  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication dcman<ling  the  ev:icualion  of  this  fort,  and  lo  say,  in  reply 
thereto,  that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense  of  honor, 
«nd  of  my  obligations  to  my  Govcriiincni,  prevent  my  com|>liance. 
Thanking  you  for  the  fair,  manly,  and  courteous  terms  proposed,  and  fin 
the  high  nom|iliment  paid  me. 

1  am,  general,  very  resiieet fully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBKRT  ANDKRSON. 
Major,  Fint  ArtiUery,  Commamiing, 

B((s.  Hea.  Hiui-iiirrjiiii>, 

CommattdiHg  PrevitieHot  Army.  ...  , 
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No.  7il  Breaking  of  the  Storm  li$ 

itorrwaKtXV.  Afrii  It,  1E61. 
General  DRAtntRnAlin,  Ckaritsten: 

ho  not  Ucsire  nccillcssly  to  bombard  fori  SnmtcT,  If  Major  An<icr- 
son  will  state  the  time  at  which,  as  indicaicil  by  him,  he  will  evacuate, 
and  agree  that  in  the  mean  time  he  will  not  u>ic  his  guns  against  us 
nnlen  ours  should  be  employed  against  Fori  Sumter,  you  arc  nuthortjiei] 
thu4  to  avoid  the  etTusion  of  blood.  If  this  or  Its  equivalent  be  refused, 
reduce  the  fort  as  your  juditnieni  decides  to  t)e  mott  prarticable. 

I,.  W  WALKER.  .  .  . 

HeAIKJLiAKTBKS  PHilVlslOSAI.  AllMV.  C,  S.  A., 
Ckartiitini.S.C.,AfrU\t.  1S61, 

Major  :  In  consequence  of  the  verbal  observation  made  by  you  to  my 
aides.  Mesas.  Chesnut  and  Lee,  in  relation  to  the  comlition  of  your 
supplies,  and  that  yuti  would  in  a  few  days  l>e  nUirved  out  if  our  gimt  did 
not  batter  you  to  piece*,  or  words  lo  that  effect,  and  dciinng  no  useless 
cflusion  of  blood,  I  commtinicated  both  the  verbal  observations  and  your 
written  answer  tu  my  communications  to  my  (iovernment. 

If  yon  will  stale  the  lime  at  which  you  will  evacuate  Fort  Sumter,  and 
agree  th^it  in  the  mom  time  you  will  not  use  your  giins  against  us  unless 
ours  stull  be  employed  against  Fort  Sumler,  wc  will  abstain  from  open- 
ing fire  upon  you.  Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain  Lee  are  auihorizcd 
by  rae  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  you.  You  arc,  therefore, 
fcqueated  to  communicate  to  them  an  open  answer. 

I  remain,  major,  very  respect  fully,  your  obedient  !.er\'ant, 

G.  T.  BFAURKGARD, 
Brixaiiier- Genera/,  Commamling. 
Maj.  RovERT  Andkhsok. 
CtmmattJing  fori  Sumtir,  Ckarltilen  llarhr,  S.  C 

Fort  Sumtm,  &.C.,  Afril  ti.  1861. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  Colonel 
Chcsnul  of  your  second  communication  of  the  iHh  instant,  and  to  state 
in  reply  tliai,  cordially  uniting  with  you  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  useless 
effusion  of  blood,  I  will,  if  provided  with  the  proper  and  necessary  means 
of  trans|H>rtalion,  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  by  noon  on  the  15th  instant, 
and  (hat  I  will  not  in  the  mean  time  open  niy  fires  u|>on  your  forces 
unless  compelled  lo  do  so  by  some  hostile  act  against  this  fort  or  the 
flag  of  my  Government  by  the  forces  under  your  command,  or  by  some 
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|H>flt<in  *>r  lltFtn,  01  by  Ihc  pcriM-irjiiun  of  tome  act  sbowiog  a  hottile 
iitlfiitiiiii  »ii  iriiiii  put  against  tlii»  ton  or  the  lb);  it  bears,  should  I  not 
t«ii'kr  I'llor  tu  ihut  lime  coiiirulling  imt  met  ions  from  mjr  Government 
IK  Hililniiiiinl  •M|i|)lieN. 

I  am,  Kviicral,  very  rcspccihilly,  your  obe<Iient  scr\-ant. 

ROBLRT  -ANrJERSON. 
Major,  First  Artillery,  C«mmamJini. 

W|v  On.  ttutvaBUU,  Omm^mJiitf 

R»«  Si-utu.S.C,^^/ti;  tS6i-~3.3oa.ai. 

HCiH :  tW  kuihoHty  of  EM|tM)ier-GeBend  Beaur^srd,  oommaiMluig  the 
l>iivititwul  ('on:**  of  the  Couledenie  Sutes,  we  lure  ibe  booor  to 
tiMW  KtHi  ttut  be  wtU  ofwo  ifac  fitc  of  hit  buteries  oa  Fon  Sttniter  in 
UIW  biiut  Uvva  ihti  liHif. 

\V«  have  ihc  ho(wt  to  be.  very  tcspcdfaSr,  jom  obedient  itmaa, 

J.\MES  CHESNUT,  Jt, 
STEPHEN  a  LEE. 
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from  the  baiierr  nt  the  right  gorge  angle,  in  char^je  of  Capiiiin  Duuble- 
day.  .  .  . 

Th*  supply  of  canritlgn,  700  in  miraber,  with  whirl)  the  cngagt^ment 
commencnl,  became  oo  ronch  reduced  by  ihc  ini(l<Ile  of  the  day,  nlihoiigh 
the  six  necillc^  in  the  fort  were  kept  steadily  employed,  that  the  firing 
v>j  forced  to  slacken,  and  to  be  confined  to  six  guns  —  two  firing  towards 
Morris  Inland,  two  towards  Fort  Moultrie,  and  two  towards  the  batteries 
on  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island. 

At  t  o'clock  two  United  States  men-of-war  were  seen  off  the  Iwr,  and 
toon  after  a  third  appeared. 

The  fire  of  our  haiteriei  roiiiimied  Mtadily  until  dark.  The  cfTeri 
of  the  fire  was  not  very  good,  owing  to  the  insufficient  caliber  of  the 
puns  for  the  long  range,  and  not  much  damage  appeared  to  be  done  to 
iny  of  the  batteries,  except  those  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  oiir  two  41- 
pourulers  appeared  to  have  silenced  one  gun  for  a  time,  to  have  injured 
the  emttrasurci  considerably,  riddled  the  barntcks  and  quartert,  and  torn 
three  holes  through  their  flag.  .  .  . 

The  effect  of  the  enemy's  fire  upon  Fori  Sumter  during  the  day  was 
very  inatkcd  in  respect  to  the  vertical  fire.  This  was  so  well  directed 
and  so  well  sustained,  that  from  the  seventeen  mortars  cngngcil  in  firing 
lo-inch  xhelU,  one-half  of  the  shells  c.ime  within  or  exploded  above  the 
parapet  of  the  fort,  and  only  .iboin  ten  buried  them'seivcs  in  the  soft 
earth  of  the  parade  without  exploding.  In  consequence  of  this  precision 
of  vertical  fire.  Major  Anderson  decided  not  to  m.m  the  Upper  tier  of 
guns,  as  by  doing  so  the  lass  of  men,  notwithstanding  the  traverses  and 
U>nil>>pToof  shelters  that  1  had  conslracted,  must  have  lieen  great.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  effect  of  the  direct  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns  was  not  (o 
marked  as  the  vertical.  For  sei-eral  hiinis  firing  fnim  tlic  commence- 
ment a  large  proporlion  of  their  shot  miwcd  the  foit.  Subsequently  it 
improved,  and  did  considerable  dam.igc  to  the  roof  and  upper  story 
of  the  barracks  and  quarters,  and  to  the  lops  of  the  chimneys  on  tlie 
gorge.  .  .  . 

The  nighl  was  very  stormy,  with  high  wind  and  title.  .  .  .  The  enemy 
threw  shelN  every  ten  or  fifteen  minuiex  during  the  night.  The  making 
of  cartridge  bags  was  coniimied  l>y  the  men,  under  Lieutenant  Meade's 
directions,  until  1 1  o'clock,  when  ihey  were  ordered  to  stop  by  Major 
Anderson.  To  obtain  materials  for  tbc  bags  all  the  extra  clothing  of  the 
companies  was  cut  up,  and  all  coarse  paper  and  cxUa  hospital  sheets 
used. 


April  15.  —  At  dayttffjk  ao  mterial  attcniioa  wu  observed  b  the 
twvay'f.  hnitttic*.  The  Ihrcc  U.  S.  nMn-<if-«-ar  were  mil)  off  th<  bar. 
'Ilie  loKl  uf  the  rice  wru  cooked  Ihb  moraing,  ami  icn'cd  with  the  pork 
—  the  only  other  nriKk  of  foo<l  left  in  rhc  enginccf  mess-room,  where 
the  whole  cuiiimaivl  liu  inemed  KJiKe  the  o]>cnin£  of  the  fire.  After 
ihi*  the  flic  was  rco[>encd,  nnd  continued  very  briskly  lu  long  as  the 
Incroiuetl  uipply  of  cartridges  histed.  The  enemy  reofM-ned  fire  at  dxy- 
llghl,  and  coniinueil  it  wiih  rapidity.  The  aim  or  the  enemy's  gunners 
wat  IwKor  ihjin  jeitt-nliiy.  .  .  . 

It  Roun  lierame  rvidrnt  that  they  were  firing  hot  shot  from  a  large 
iiumlK'r  of  their  gnn^.  especially  from  ihosc  in  Fort  Moultrie,  ami  at 
nine  o'clock  I  saw  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  fTom  die  roof  of  the  oA- 
cem'  i|imrlent,  where  a  shot  had  just  penetrated.  From  the  exposed 
pmition  It  wa*  iitierly  im[>()ssib1c  to  cxtinj^uinh  the  flames,  and  I  there- 
fore iiiiriicdiately  notified  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fart,  and  ob- 
taintrd  his  (lennistion  lo  remove  a>  n«ich  (wwder  from  the  magazine  as 
was  poDsible  before  tlic  llaincs,  which  were  only  one  set  of  quancrs  do- 
tant,  should  encircle  the  magaitne  and  make  it  Deeetsary  to  cloise  it 
Alt  the  HK-n  and  officent  not  engaged  at  the  gum  nnrke«l  rapidly  and 
lealouity  at  lhi»,  but  so  npkl  was  the  xpread  of  the  flames  that  only 
fifty  battels  of  |K)wdcr  could  lie  taken  out  and  •iistributed  around  in  ihe 
casemates  before  the  fire  antt  he.it  m.tde  it  necessary  to  close  the  maga* 
sine  doon  an<l  |uick  earth  against  them.  .  .  .  IIk  whole  range  of  offi- 
cer«*  quarters  vras  soon  in  fUmcs.  tlw  wind  being  from  the  souifawaid. 
communicated  fire  to  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  and  this  being  aided  by 
the  hot  »Ivol  constantly  lodging  there,  spread  to  the  entire  roofs  of  faoUi 
hamcks.  so  that  by  twelve  o'ck»rk  all  tSe  woodwork  of  quarters  and 
of  upper  story  of  barracks  was  in  thmcs.  Although  tbc  floofs  of  tbc 
li^iracks  were  fireproof  the  utmost  cxcnioDS  of  tbc  officers  ud  men 
were  often  required  to  prevent  the  fire  conununtcating  down  the  saii- 
nn,  sod  from  the  exterior,  to  the  doots,  window  fewocs.  nd  oifao 
woodwork  of  the  e»t  bamck,  in  which  the  officcn  and  men  had  Ukea 
qoaiters.  AD  life  "Dodwork  in  the  wc«t  bamck  was  bonked.  Tfac 
it  of  «n*oke  sod  cinders  which  were  sent  into  d»e  OMinntes  by  iJbe 
rtod  set  OB  Grc  many  boxes,  beds,  and  other  attidcs  bdonfiqg  to  te 
om  aad  nvle  it  daageroiH  to  retain  the  powder  which  had  been  saved 
mn*  the  Magazine.  The  commanding  oiBcer  accordia^  pve  wden 
J     L^  ^  tiai  fire  bsfrck  thrown  ont  of  ibe  embnsoics  tMo  Ac  < 


Tbc  small  stock  of  cartridges  now  only  iillowcd  a  gun  to  be  Gicd  at 
iDtcfvals  of  ivo  niiDutrs.  .  .  . 

At  I  o'clock  the  flagstaff,  having  been  struck  twice  before  ibia  morn- 
ing, felt.  The  fla^  v-aa  immcilialL-ly  Keciueil  by  l.ieutenunt  Hall,  and 
AS  soon  a«  il  could  be  iittiichcii  tu  a  lcin|)»riiry  xtalT,  hoisted  again  upon 
tlic  parapet  at  the  middle  o(  (he  right  Ckc  by  I  .ieii tenant  Snyder,  Cotp!> 
of  Engineers,  assisted  by  Han.  and  Davey,  a  laborer. 

About  this  time  inrormution  viaa  brought  to  the  comiiiandinjt  ofliccr 
that  Mr.  \ViglUll,  bearing  a  while  Il.ig,  wa-t  on  the  oiitiide,  and  wished  to 
see  him.  He  aecotdingly  went  imt  to  meet  Mr.  U'igfall,  passing  through 
the  blaxing  gntcway,  accompanied  by  Licuien^ml  Snyder.  In  the  mean 
time,  Itowcvcr,  Mr.  Wjgfall  ha<l  pasicd  to  an  einbi.isurc  on  the  left  flank, 
where,  u|)on  showing  the  white  Aug  upon  his  sword,  he  was  permitteil 
to  enter,  and  Lieutenant  Snyder  entering  immediately  filler,  iicconi|>a- 
nieil  him  down  the  batteries  to  where  iioine  other  officeni  were  posted, 
to  whom  Mr.  Wigfall  commenced  to  a<ldrc«4  himself,  to  the  effect  thai 
he  came  from  General  Beauregard  to  desire  Ihni,  inasmuch  as  ihc  flag 
of  the  fort  w.xs  »hoi  dou'n,  .1  fire  rngmg  in  the  ijuarters,  and  the  garrison 
in  »  great  str.tit,  hot tililies  be  siKpcndetl,  and  the  white  Hag  raised  for 
this  object.  He  was  replied  to  th.tt  our  flag  was  again  hoisted  on  the 
parapet,  that  the  white  flag  would  not  be  hoisted  etccpl  by  order  of  the 
commanding  officer,  and  that  his  own  batteries  shoild  scl  the  example 
of  iiuapending  fire.  He  then  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  batteries  on 
Ciimmings  Point,  from  which  he  came,  liaving  ittoppeil  liring,  and  asked 
that  hb  own  while  flag  might  be  waved  to  indicate  to  the  balleiies  on 
Sullivan's  Island  to  cease  also.  This  was  refused ;  but  he  was  permitted 
(O  wave  the  white  flag  himself.  •  .  . 

At  this  inoiucnt  the  commanding  officer,  having  re-entered  through 
an  eniliii33ure,  can>e  up.  To  him  Mr.  Wigfall  addressed  nearly  the  »ame 
remarks  tliat  he  h.id  used  im  entering,  adding  »mie  coinplimcntary  things 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  defense  had  Ijcen  itude,  and  etidmg  by 
renewing  the  request  to  suspend  hostilities  in  order  to  arrange  terms 
of  evacoation.  The  commanding  otfirer  desiring  to  know  what  terms 
he  came  to  offer,  Mr.  \S'igi'all  replicii,  '■  Any  Icims  that  you  may  desire 
— -your  own  terms— the  precise  nature  of  which  General  Beauregard 
will  arrange  with  you." 

The  commanding  otlircr  then  accepted  the  conditions,  saying  that 
the  terms  he  accepted  were  those  proposed  by  General  Beauregard  on 
the  iitb,  namely:  To  evacuate  the  fort  with  his  command,  taking  aims 
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and  all  privaie  and  company  pfopcity,  uluiing  ibc  United  States  flag  as 
it  wu  luweietl,  ukI  l>eing  conveyed,  if  Ik  deMreil  il.  (o  ^ny  northern  port. 
Wilh  th»  uiu\<:nxzniUng  Mr.  \\'ij[f»ll  leli,  ami  the  white  lU|^  ira-t  tjumnJ 
and  the  United  Stairs  flag  loirered  by  order  of  the  rommanding  officer. 

Very  soon  after  a  boat  arrived  from  the  city,  containing  three  aides 
of  General  Beauregard,  with  a  mc»age  to  the  effect  that,  observing  the 
white  flag  lujiiied,  (ienerat  B.  sent  to  intiuirc  what  aid  he  could  lend  in 
etlinguiihing  the  flamet,  Sx.  Bdng  made  acfiuainicd  with  the  condi- 
tion of  afljit*  and  Mr.  Wigfall's  visit,  they  stated  that  llic  latter,  allhou^ 
an  aid  of  GencTal  Ucaiircig.trd,  had  not  seen  him  fur  two  days. 

1'hc  commanding  oflicer  then  auied  that  the  United  Staten  flag  vrooild 
be  raised  again,  but )  ieldcd  to  the  rctiUL-st  of  the  ai<lcs  for  time  to  report 
to  tlicir  tliicf  and  obtain  his  inslruclioiis.  They  soon  returned.  » iih  the 
approval  of  all  the  conditions  deiired  except  the  saluting  of  the  flag  as 
it  WW  lowered,  and  ttii.i  exception  vt:vs  ivibseciuently  removed  after  cor- 
respondence. In  the  morning  comninnication  wa*  had  with  the  fleet, 
and  Captun  Gillie  paid  a  visit  lo  the  fort.  .  .  . 


b.  anderson  8  report 

Steamship  Baltic,  off  Sandv  Hook, 
Afn'/  18,  [1S61] —  10.30  a.m.  —  via  New  York. 

HAVING  defendal  Fort  Suroier  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the 
qu.irtent  were  entirely  Imrncd,  the  main  gstes  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  ^orgc  "alls  seriously  injured,  the  mayaiinc  surrounded  by  flames, 
and  Its  door  closed  from  the  effects  of  lieal,  four  barrels  and  three  car- 
iridgei  of  powder  only  being  available,  and  no  provisions  remaining  but 
pork,  I  accepted  leriiis  of  evacuation  offered  by  General  Iteauregard, 
being  the  same  offered  l>y  him  on  the  iilh  instant,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  ho^iiliiies,  and  marched  out  of  the  fort  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  14th  instant,  wilh  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  bringing 
away  company  and  private  property,  and  saluting  my  flag  with  fifty 
guns. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 
Major,  First  Artillery,  Commam/iHg. 
Hon.  S.  Camrron, 

Sf^rr/ory  of  It'iir,  H'aikiugltin. 

The  H  'ttr  of  Ike  RebeUhn :  O^dal  Kteordi  ef  ih*  Unhn  and  Ccnfrderalt 
Armies,  Ylrv.  berie*,  (Waahlngton,  1S80)  1,  13-14  ptissim. 
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73.    Rising  of  rhe  People  (1861) 

BV    MRS.    MARY    ASHTUN    LIVXICMUKE    (1887) 

Dnrbig  the  Cin)  Wu  itn.  I.iv«inoi«  wn»  very  |>riiniincnl  in  (lie  wrvice  of  iba 
Sasilkfj  C'onanvluo  ;  Ulct  ibe  became  nuled  as  ■  lcciut«i  and  icl<itmei.  She  i* 
Mill  livinc  la  1900.  llila  cttisci  dcKciliu  a  kcpc  in  Botlan  which  wiu  du|ilii:aud 
thfnuj^hciut  tlia  wbcJc  North  tn*  tpontaiicuui  niuivniciil  llim  hit  ni>  ci)ual  In  American 
biMory,  antl  few  panIkU  ui  Iht  biMutyof  Ihv  wudd. —  liiMii-K'aj>bya»in  No.  70  above. 

TtlE  day  after  my  tnival.  cuue  the  news  thitt  Fort  SiimleT  wna 
atiackcd,  which  incfcascd  the  fevensh  anxiety.  The  threats  of 
its  bombArdmcoi  had  been  dHcrediicd,  for  the  North  believed  the 
Sotith  to  be  »  deeply  rooted  in  Jitachnictit  to  the  Union  as  it  knew 
itself  to  be.  All  its  hiKh-soundin;;  talk  uf  war  was  otisiiiiutely  regarded 
empty  gsMroiude,  and  its  military  |>rei>antioni.,  a»  the  idle  bluster  of 
■angry  diMppointmem.  When,  there tiie,  the  Idefiriiph,  which  had  regis- 
ictcd  for  (he  astounded  nation  the  hmirly  progress  of  the  boinbatdmcnl, 
annoiincfil  the  Itm'eiii^;  of  the  atari  and  stripes,  and  the  ^tiirc^nder  uf  the 
beleagurred  garriMin,  the  ncn'*  fell  00  the  land  hke  a  ihiimlcrliolt.  .  .  . 
The  next  day,  April  14.  <nns  Simd.iy.  The  pulpit\  thundered  wi[h 
denunciations  of  the  ret>ellion.  Congregations  applauded  sermons  such 
as  were  nevct  before  heard  in  Boston,  itot  even  from  radical  preachers. 
Many  of  the  clerRv  nsw  wiih  clear  vision,  at  the  very  outset,  that  the 
fcal  c»ntnt  was  txrinveen  slavery  and  freeiloin  ;  and,  with  Ihe  ]>ruphetic 
act  of  the  seer,  they  predicted  tlie  death  of  slavery  as  the  outcome 
;irar.  .  .  . 
ay  dawiKd,  April  15.  Who  that  saw  that  day  will  e\-er  forget  it  I 
9,  drowning  the  exultations  of  the  triumphant  South,  louder  than 
am  of  taiinon,  beard  above  their  clang  of  bells  and  blare  of 
there  rang  nut  the  voice  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lulling  for 
^fire  iho«!UUKl  volunteers  for  three  months.  They  were  for  the 
1  of  tVashingion  and  the  property  of  the  goicmnicnt.  All  who 
arms  against  the  country  were  commanded  to  return  home  id 
'ilatv  and  Con^tress  wis  summoned  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Lition  wa>  like  the  first  peal  of  a  surcharged  thundcr- 

'rie  murky  air.     The  South  received  it  as  a  declaration  of 

Xorth  as  a  confession  that  civil  war  had  begun  ;  and  the  whole 

Vf  «  one  nun.    The  Union  w.x*  not  to  lie  dcxiroyed  without 

I  ;tf  that  would  deluge  the  land  with  blood.     The  calls  of  the  gov- 

}t  tbeiojral  states  were  met  with  a  lesgrnnse  so  generous,  that  ten 
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times  Kventy-five  thousand  volimieeni  couUl  have  been  furnished  had 
they  been  asked.  All  (he  large  cities  aiut  towns  raised  money  for  the 
vohintcere  and  their  fjiinilie%,  niiiJ  it  wuk  believed  ihut  aliundant  means 
were  placcti  at  the  (lis|K>sa1  of  ilie  general  government  for  n  speedy 
quelling  of  the  relwllion. 

Everywhere  liie  drum  and  fife  thrilled  the  air  with  their  stirring  call. 
Kecniiting  ofKces  were  opened  in  every  cily,  town,  and  village.  No 
Stimulus  was  needed.  'ITic  jiloiigh  was  left  in  the  furrow  ;  the  carpenter 
turned  from  the  bench  ;  the  student  closed  his  books ;  the  clerk  aban- 
doned the  counting-room  :  llic  lawyer  forsook  his  clients  ;  and  even  the 
clergyman  exchanged  his  pulint  for  ihc  camp  and  the  tented  field, 
preaching  no  longer  the  gospel  of  peace,  but  the  duty  of  war.  Hastily 
formed  coin|iaiiic»  marcheil  to  campt  of  rciKlenous,  the  studight  flash- 
ing fiom  gun-barrel  and  bayonet,  and  the  streets  echoing  the  measured 
lrea<.I  of  ^oliJiers.  Kl.igs  floated  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  were  flung  to 
the  brecie  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  boaids  of  trade,  spanned 
the  surging  streets,  decorated  the  private  parlor,  glorified  the  school- 
room, festooned  (he  church  walla  und  pulpit,  and  blossomed  everywhere. 
All  normal  habits  of  life  were  sunpcnded,  and  business  and  pleasure  alike 
were  forgotten. 

.  .  .  When,  on  the  morning  of  TucstUy,  volunicere  began  to  arrive  in 
Uosion  .  .  .  they  were  escoried  by  crowds  cheering  vociferously. 
Merchants  and  <:1etks  rushed  out  from  stores,  U-ireheaded,  s:iluting 
tbem  as  they  p.-isseil.  Windows  were  flimg  up  ;  and  wumen  leaned  out 
into  the  rain,  waving  fi.igs  and  handlien:hiefi(.  Horse-cars  and  omni- 
buses halted  for  ilie  passage  of  the  sokliers,  and  cheer  upon  cheer  leaped 
fo*th  from  the  thronged  doors  and  windows.  The  muliitudcs  that  fol- 
lowed after,  and  surged  along  on  either  side,  and  tan  before  in  dense 
and  jialpilating  m.l.s^es,  rent  the  air  with  prolonged  acclamations. 

.•\s  the  men  filed  into  Kaneuil  Hall,  m  solid  columns,  the  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  Men,  women,  and  children  see(hcd  in  a  fervid  excite- 
ment, '■  God  bless  it ! "  uttered  my  father  in  tender  and  devout  tone. 
as  he  !i:it  beside  me  in  the  carriage,  leaning  heavily  forward  on  his  statT 
with  clasped  hands.  .And  following  (he  ilirec(ion  of  his  streaming  eyes, 
and  those  of  the  thousands  surrounding  us,  I  saw  the  dear  lianner  of  my 
country,  rising  higher  and  higher  to  the  top  of  (he  flagstaff,  fling  otit 
fold  after  fold  to  the  damp  air,  and  float  proudly  over  the  hallowed 
edifice.  Oh,  the  roar  (hat  rang  out  from  ten  thousand  throats !  Old 
men,  with  white  hair  and  tearful  faces,  lifted  their  hats  to  the  luiiioiul 
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eojtign,  .ind  reverently  saluted  it,  ^'oiing  men  greeted  it  with  fierce  and 
wild  hunnhi,  Ulking  the  while  in  terse  Saxun  or  ihc  Iraitont  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  who  had  dr.i|;Ked  in  the  diri  this  flag  of  their  country, 
never  before  dishonoreil.  .  .  . 

'I'hal  day  carltidKcs  were  made  for  the  regiments  by  the   hundred 
ihouunc).      Army   rittci   were    onlered    fri)m   the  S|>ringlield  Armor)'. 
Fifteen  hundred   workmen  were  engagcit   for  the  Chnrleatown  Navjr 
Vanl.     KnlistiDcnts  of  hardy-looking  men  went  on  vigorously,  and  hun- 
dreds of  wealthy  cili«na  jilcilKed  pccuniaiy  aid  to  the  families  of  ihe 
soldiers.     Military  uiid  jirofcMionid  men  temlcrcd  their  services  to  the 
government  in  its  present  emergency.      The  lloslon  lankx  ofTercd  to 
loan  th«  slate  three  million  six  hun<Ircd  thousand  dollars  without  security, 
while  banks  outside  the  city,  throughout  the  slate,  were  equally  gener 
Otis  in  their  olTers.     By  six  o'clock  on  the  aRcrnoon  of  Tuesday,  .>\i)ril  1 6, 
three  regiments  were  ready  to  siait  for  WashinH'on,  and  new  companie* 
were  being  ruiited  in  all  parts  of  the  slate.     On  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  <by,  the  Sixth  Massacliuictts,  a  full  regiment  one  thousand  strong, 
started  from  Boston  by  rail,  leaving  the  Fourth  Maiutachusetts  to  follow. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people  gathered  in  the  neighhorhoo<l  of  die 
Boston  and  .\Iliany  railroad  iitation  to  witnew  their  departure.      The 
great  CTowil  was  evidently  under  ihe  influence  of  deep  feeling,  bin  it 
was  repressol,  ami  the  dcmon^l ration*  were  nut  noisy.     In  all  hands 
were  evening  editions  of  the  daily  pajieni ;  and  as  the  record  of  the  dls- 
Inya)  behavior  of  MariUnd  and  Virginia  was  read  aloud,  the  comments 
were  emphatic  in  disappro\'al.    With  ihe  arrival  of  ilic  uniformed  troojis, 
the  excitement  burst  out  into  a  frenzy  of  shouts,  cheers,  and  ringing 
acclamation.     Tears  ran  down  not  only  ihc  checks  of  women,  but  those 
of  men  ;  but  there  wa-t  no  lalieTing.     .'V  clerg>-man  mounlnl  an  extem- 
porized platform,  to  offer  [irayer,  where  he  could  be  seen  and  heard  by 
all,  and  a  solemn  hush  fell  on  the  excited  multitude,  as  if  we  were  inside 
a  church.      His  voice  rang  out  to  the  remotest  auditor.     The  long  train 
iKtcked  tlown  where  the  soldiers  were  scallered  among  nioihers,  wives, 
sweethearts,  and  friends  uilering  last  words  of  farewell. 

"  Fall  into  line  ! "  wax  the  unfamitiur  order  that  rang  out,  clear  and 
distinct,  wiih  a  tone  of  authority.  Ihe  blue-coated  soldiers  released 
themselves  tenderly  from  the  clinging  arms  of  affection,  kissed  again, 
and  a^in.  and  again,  the  faces  upturned  lo  theirs,  while  with  ihe  -igony 
of  parting,  formed  in  long  lines,  company  by  company,  and  were  marchpd 
ioto  the  cars.     The  two  locomotives,  drawing  the  long  train  slowly  out 
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of  the  station,  whiittlcd  a  shrill  "gootl-l>ye" -- every  engine  in  Ihc 
neighborhood  shrlckcil  back  an  H.Tiswcring  ruiewell  —  from  the  crowded 
streets,  the  densely  packed  station,  the  roofs  of  houses,  the  thronged 
windows,  and  the  solid  mass  of  human  beings  lining  both  sides  of  the 
track,  fiiritiet  than  the  eye  could  see,  there  rang  onl  a  toar  of  i;oiiil 
w:«he<,  and  ]iailin)(  words,  accom|ianied  with  tears  and  solis,  and  the 
waving  of  hals  and  handkerchief*  — and  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  was  on 
its  w!iy  to  Washington.  Ah,  how  little  they,  or  we,  foresaw  the  rcccpuon 
awaiting  them  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  I 

Marv  A.  l.\\cTxncite.  My  Sl«ry  of  lit  HVirfHarlfotd,  A.  D.  Wuithinglon  &  Co., 
1^69),  t!6^  passim. 
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"  It  Came  to  Pass  that  there  was  War"  (1861 ) 

BY    RICHARfl    GRANT    WHITE   ( 1863) 

White  WM  a  proniiiK^nl  joufn&iiit,  authttr.  and  tcholar,  rankinj;  aniong  thr  idimi 
Icuncil  of  Shnhetprri&n  cnmmcntattm.  lie  hail  b  fancy  foi  ananjtnous  publicatiun; 
■D'l  hit  pnlilical  mire,  Thr  AVis  (it'tpil  of  Piatt,  fcmii  irhicli  lhi>  cicecpl  U  ta)iL-n, 
wai  wi  puhliihcil.  Thr  iKiok  wa»  iif  inflacncc  in  cfvutslhiing  the  *|iirit  of  loyally  in 
the  Ncinh.  The  thafacttn  in  ihr  drama  are  eaiily  nvuKninble :  Jainea  Buchanan; 
the  lite-ealeti:  Stephen*  af  I  leorKia;  Kennedy,  thief  of  police  in  New  Vork  City; 
KiOwrt  Ifioiiilrti  and  l-i-tnando  WikbI.  inayot  of  New  Voik,  —  llilihogtaphy :  Chan- 
ninj;  and  Hart,  (imJf,  \\  307,  20H. 

I.  ^^TOW  the  time  drew  nigh  when  J;ime£  should  cease  to  rule  in 
1\|    the  land  of  Unrul  psalm. 

a.  And  the  men  of  the  North,  save  the  Dimmichrals.  among  whom 
were  the  Pahdecs,  strove  to  have  Abraham,  who  was  sumamed  the  hon- 
est, made  ruler  in  the  place  of  James  Facing-both-ways. 

3.  But  the  Phiretahs  of  the  Si^iith  said,  l^t  \is  choose,  and  let  the 
voices  t>e  numbered,  and  if  our  man  be  chosen,  it  is  well,  but  if  Abra- 
ham, we  will  destroy  the  nation. 

4.  Hut  the  men  of  the  North  believed  them  not,  because  of  the  Great 
Covenant,  and  because  they  trusted  them  to  be  of  good  faith  in  this 
matter.  For  among  the  men  of  the  North,  even  those  who  lived  by 
casting  lots  for  gold,  stood  by  the  lot  when  it  was  cast.  And  the  men 
of  the  North  believed  not  lh:it  men  of  their  own  blood,  whose  sons  were 
married  unto  their  daughters,  and  whose  daughters  unto  their  sons, 
would  faithlessly  do  this  thing  which  they  threatened. 

J.  But  the  men  of  the  North  Itnew  not  how  the  Nigeah  had  driven 
out  all  oihei  thoughts  from  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  the  South,  even  so 
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hal  they  woiiM  violate  the  Great  Covenant,  and  set  at  naught  the  elec> 
Ption  acconling  thctctinio  if  it  went  jgninst  ihcin. 

6.  And  there  were  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  land  of  Unctil- 
psalin  at  the  North  great  multiiudRi,  Dinitnichrala,  of  whom  were  the 
Pahtlees,  who  were  friendi  of  the  Phireiah^  of  [he  South,  and  wished 
ihcin  wetl,  and  lnbor«l  with  them ;  for  they  wid.  It  is  by  the  alliance 
of  the  men  of  the  South,  and  by  tctMn  of  the  everlasting  Nitig^ih,  duit 
we  rule  the  land. 

7.  But  they  deceived  themselves ;  for  it  was  the  Phirelahs  which 
ruled  the  land,  using  the  Diuimichrau,  and  bf  the  one  thought  of  the 
everlasting  Niggah. 

8.  Vet  it  came  to  jtasx  that  when  the  voices  of  the  people  were  num- 
bered, acirording  tn  the  Great  Covenant.  vXbraham  wa*  chosen. 

9.  Tlicn  the  I'hiretahs  of  the  South  began  to  do  as  they  had  threit*' 
cned ;  and  they  gathered  together  in  their  provinces,  and  laid,  Our 
provinees  shall  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  land  of  L'noiliiiudm,  for  we 
will  not  have  ihix  man  Abraham  to  rule  over  m. 

10.  Yet  there  were  men  of  the  South,  a  great  multitude,  among  whom ! 
was  Stephen,  of  Joarji,  who  said.  Not  so,  U'hy  will  ye  do  tht*  great 
evil  anil  destroy  the  nation?  It  is  ri);ht  for  us  to  respect  the  Great 
Covenant.  If  the  man  who  had  otir  voices  had  been  chosen,  the  men 
of  ibc  North  would  have  received  him,  and  ol>cye<l  him  as  the  chief 
ruler  in  the  land  of  Unculpulm  ;  and  it  is  meet  and  right  that  we 
shuiild  do  likewise,  even  according  to  the  Gre-tl  Covenant.  Moreover, 
we  have  suffered  no  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  new  niters  -,  and  the  old  1 
were  men  of  our  own  choosing.  ^ViU  ye  tuakc  this  land  tike  unto 
MccHcho  ? 

1 1.  But  the  Phiretahs  woulil  not  hearken  unto  these  men,  and  went 
on  their  way,  and  beat  some  of  them,  and  hangeil  olherK,  and  threatened 
noiiily,  and  gathering  unto  them  all  ihc  people  of  the  baser  sort,  and 
inflaming  them  with  hate  and  strong  drink,  they  set  up  a  rule  of  terror 
throughout  llieir  provinces.  For  the  Phiretahs  were  men  of  blood.  So 
the  PhJTcUih*  prevailed  over  the  men  who  would  have  respected  the 
Great  Covenant. 

1 3,   And  the  men  of  the  North,  both  they  who  had  given  their  voices 
li>r  Abraham  and  they  who  had  given  their  voices  with  the  men  of  the 
South  against  him,  were  amazed  and  stood  astounded.     And  they  said'l 
among  themselves.  This  is  vain  boasting  and  vaunting,  such  as  we  bav« 
•cen  afoiciime,  done  for  the  sake  of  more  compromise. 


I  Act. 


•  tibcT 

b  Ae 


brfrjfc  wwtbcr  ■Mrk  UMcMncrf 
H    Ami  llw  IMMMMmH, 

mlllMrf*  •>!  IHu).  mmI.  I^ 

Nuillhfni  I'ifilirrii,  •»!  it  •hall  be  wd  wU  m. 

I||,   K'lr  rhry  miiI  ainonK  ihctawlfcs.  If  At 
Ibvv  tnil  iIk^I'  ■■ti'vlncei,  there  wiQ  be 
M  itiAll  I  »**t  Id  nilc  the  l«nd.    And  if  they  go 
•III  t^mrnAirt  ihiil  wr  hiive  compromiMd  ano  Hmm, 
\m  ifW  looK  tiiilii  (lirii  irnjiiit,  and  wil  idmit  «i  m 
giivviiiiHfiii,  «nil  w^  dtiiitl  tiik  (he  Iain)  >s  afomirac. 

lit,  Ititl  Itic  t'liirrulii  wcfc  wIk  in  ibetr  geoentioo,  and  ihej  sx* 
IM  lliv  I  lliiittiti  binl*  were  of  no  more  me  unto  tbetn,  and  that  became 
Itip  1111*11  ttl  IhlMl  liifl  |ir<-v«ilc<l  against  the  DimiDichnt^ dieir  power 
Wit»  ftw  )<<  ll'<'<i  )'"'^'""^*'  '"^*'  *"'  ^  they  couM  no  nMce  oae  the 
IHiiiMtliliiiil*,  ilicv  niiiilil  noi  liKini  to  them,  and  ipiinied  their  cocnpro- 
lltliliiu,  aiitl  iixtt  ii|H)it  II.  and  wail  on  lo  dcmroy  the  nation,  and  ptt- 
lUInt  («)  mahf  war  affAlint  Ahnham  if  he  should  begin  to  rule  over 

(f  K'»w  In  itu^M  Hav«  there  uru  a  man  in  Gotham  named  Ken 
|>  I  nil  i>f  the  u-atrhmcn  or  the  city  and  the  region 

1,1,,,  ,      !'  w*»a  man  Mmcd  Robert,  who  dwell  among 

Ih*  huulw,  aisil  whti  WW  pMsefsrd  of  an  e^-U  spirit  whose  name  wn 
Ithiiuh      \wl  Ki>tirtt  wax  a  Fttirvtah. 

\n  \n\i  K«M  f;ik«,  chief  i:ii|<aMi  of  the  watch  in  Gotham,  found 
ai  I  -  to  th*  nnretahs  im  Jonji.  and  he  sctzol  them. 

I  V  ward  to  ikAmy  the  aaiioQ,  and  againji  the 

\\,  v-jptnae  bw  in  die  bud  of  Uocalpsalii; 

ly  '■  MMQg  the  toaba,  iaa^  Miaed  upon  ^ 

^1  /  tHVMlif  vcm^e  wMo  f%cnaoarwwd> 

mi  chief  ndn  it  the  olv  of 
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do  ihU  thing?  Thy  servant  kept  no  armi,  neither  would  he  do  so. 
Let  theni  who  have  the  evil  spirit  Bak  Ilolin  do  thti.i  unto  my  lords  the 
Fliireiabt.     Heholcl,  thy  senanl  is  no  man,  but  a  Phhinki-e. 

33.  (Now  ihc  I'hhinkces  were  men  who  had  never  had  the  spirit  Bak 
Bohn,  or  n'ho  had  had  it  ca^t  out  of  ihcin,  beotiuie  when  they  would 
have  pTOsIratcd  (heinsehci  and  liumblcd  ihcnuelves  in  tJie  dust  and 
coinprotuised  to  their  profit,  the  spirit  rem  them  soie.  So  they  had 
each  of  them  ha  ESak  Bohn  cast  out  of  him.) 

14.  And  the  Phirctabu  went  on  their  way  wilhoiil  hindrance.  For 
James,  by  facing  both  v^ys,  faced  neither  ;  and  liolh  of  the  men  of  the 
South  and  the  men  of  the  N'ortli  he  was  not  regarded.  And  the  nation 
spued  him  out  of  its  mouth. 

35.  And  Abraham  ruled  the  land.  Hut  the  Itiiretahit  wiihstootl  him, 
and  made  war  upon  him,  and  drove  his  taptain^  out  of  the  stron)(hol'U 
vhich  were  in  their  provinces,  and  humbled  the  banner  of  (.'nculpsatm. 

36.  Then  all  the  nu-n  of  the  Notih,  even  the  iJimmichiats.  of  whom 
*erc  the  r'.ihdces,  were  exceeding;  nroth  ;  and  Ihcy  (Obc  up  against  the 
Phirrtahs  of  the  South,  and  marched  against  them  to  drive  them  out  of 
ftc  strong  places  which  they  had  seized,  and  to  plant  thereon  again  the 
hanner  of  C'nculpsalm. 

37.  For  they  all  had  exceeding  reverence  for  the  Oreat  Covenant, 
and  they  were  Itllcd  with  pride  of  their  nation,  iti  mi^ht,  and  its  wealth, 
and  its  vastncs*. and  chiefly  that  its  people  were  more  free  than  anv  other 
people,  and  that  its  tillers  of  the  soil  and  its  wayfaring  men  could  read 
and  understand,  and  that  there  each  man  sat  under  his  own  vine  and 
nnder  hi*  oun  fig  tree  with  none  to  molest  him  or  make  him  afraid. 
And  they  worshipped  the  tumner  of  t'mulp^lai,  and  its  folds  were  unto 
them  as  the  wings  of  a  protecting  angel. 

18.  Moreover,  the  Dimmichrats  said,  VVc  have  striven  for  our  hreth- 
ren  of  the  South  against  the  men  of  Belial,  who  teach  that  it  is  wrong 
to  oi>pre»  the  N'iggah  by  the  power  of  L'nculpsalm,  and  now  they  can 
no  longer  use  u«  ^ey  cast  us  off.  Behold,  we  will  tight  against  them, 
lest,  «bo,  they  make  good  their  threats,  and  sever  their  provinces  from 
our  prorinces,  and  there  be  no  mote  everlasting  Niggah,  and  our  occu- 
pation be  departed  forever. 

19.  And  thus  it  came  to  pasB  that  there  was  war  in  the  land  of  Unrul- 
p»lm. 

[Richard  Grant  White],  7*/  A'/ic  (iKifiil  of  Ptact  attortting  to  St.  Ben/^miH 
[1863]).  Book  1,  17-31. 
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CHAPTER    XIII— THE   NORTHEKN    PEOPLE 
75.    Good  Advice  to  J.  Davis  (1861)  j 

BV    CHARLF.S    FARRAR    IIROWKK    (ARTP.MUS    WARD)  " 

Undrr  x\xHom  tir  plumr'A  "Arlenm*  \Vatil."Mf.  Bmwne.  uttKinillyaiuurndiit  in 

Ckvelinil,  liei.'Ami%  'hiiiii);  hi>  brii^f  ijcrcr.  Ihv  mini  fKm»(u  iiid  >.ri|[ti»l  or  Amcfkas 
huHiiimW:  »nri  hit  Blllit«^  im  rlic  c»in(«  iini)  iilijccl*  «(  the  war  wcir  wiiIcIt  tt»iL 
Liiiculn  Diuch  cnjuyol  hii  wnlrngs.  — l)ililiogri])by  of  th«  cuDiliti(iiu  of  the  wai: 
Chsnuing  ind  llsit,  Uuiiit,  g  11  j. 

[N  my  travels  Ihrcw  ihc  Sonny  South  I  heafcd  a  heap  of  talk 
about  Seceihun  and  husiin  up  the  Union,  but  I  didn't  think 
il  mounte<l  to  nwtliin.  The  pohiitians  in  all  the  villages  waa  >wetria 
that  OM  Alitr  {Mmielimes  called  the  I'rahayrie  flower)  Khouldii*t  ncrer 
be  noggerated.  They  also  imide  fools  of  theireelve*  in  vam  waj:*.  bnt 
M  they  was  uscil  to  that  I  didn't  let  it  worry  me  murh.  and  the  Sun 
nnd  Stripes  continued  for  to  wave  over  my  little  tent.  Moor  over,  I  aa^ 
8  Son  of  Miliy  and  a  member  of  several  other  Tcmpetancc  Societies, 
and  ray  wilV  she  wai  a  Dawlcr  of  Malty,  an  I  siKised  these  fax  wouM 
secoor  me  the  inlloonj!  and  pertcctiun  of  all  the  fust  families.  AU* !  I 
wu  dispinted.  State  arter  State  sesc^hcd  and  it  gT<>"'ed  hotter  aad 
hotter  for  the  underlined  Thingi  came  to  a  climbmacks  in  a  imall 
town  in  AUbaray,  where  I  wa*  premlorally  ordered  to  haul  down  the 
Stars  &  Sliipej.  A  ileppytashun  of  red-faced  men  cum  up  to  the  door  of 
my  tent  wArc  I  was  Mamlin  lakin  money  (the  arternoon  exhibishun  lud 
commenst,  an'  my  Italyim  organist  was  jerkin  his  sole-slirrin  chimes.) 
"  We  air  cum.  Sir,"  ssid  a  millinglary  man  in  a  cocWt  hat,  '■  upon  a  ki 
and  holy  mishon.  The  Southern  Eagle  is  screamin  threwout  Ihti  ainflf 
Ufld  —  proudly  and  defiantly  screamin.  Sir  I " 
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'•  WTui's  ihc  maliirr  with  him,"  j«  I,  "  don't  hi*  vittle»  sit  well  on  hii 
itummick?" 

"That  Eagle,  Sir.  will  conlinner  to  scream  all  over  this  Brile  and 
trcmenjuH  bml  I " 

"  WjII,  let  him  stream.  If  j'Our  Eagle  can  amuse  hiiisclf  by  scteamin, 
let  him  went ! "  The  men  annoyed  me  for  I  was  Biiiy  makin 
change. 

"  Wc  arc  cum,  Sir,  upon  a  matter  of  dooty *" 

"Vou'ie  right,  C'apting.  It's  every  man's  dooty  to  visit  my  show," 
scd  I. 

-We  air  aim " 

"  And  that'*  the  reason  you  are  here  ! "  sei  I,  larriii  one  of  my  silvery 
hrft.  I  thawt  if  he  wanted  to  goak  I'd  giv  him  sum  of  my  Kparklin 
eppygrams. 

**  Sir,  you're  inDcrleni.  I'he  plain  question  is,  will  you  haul  down  the 
Sur-S(Minglcd  Banner,  and  hist  the  Southern  flag !" 

■*  Nary  hist ! "    lliosc  was  ray  reply. 

"  Vour  wax  works  and  bcrsts  is  then  confisticatcd,  &  you  air  arrested 
as  a  Spy ! "  .  .  . 

I  was  carrid  to  Monigomry  in  iuna  and  placed  in  durans  via!.  The 
fail  W4S  a  omer>-  edifiss,  but  the  table  was  librally  aurptied  with  Ilakin 
an  (-abhid||;e.  Tim  was  a  j^ood  variety,  for  when  I  didn't  hanker  .il^er 
Kakin  I  cuiild  help  myself  to  the  cabbige. 

[  had  nobody  to  talk  to  nor  nothing  to  talk  about,  howscver,  and  I 
was  very  lonely,  specially  on  the  lint  day ;  so  when  the  jailer  pars!  my 
lonely  sell  I  put  the  few  stray  hairs  on  the  back  part  of  my  hed  (I'm 
bald  now.  but  tharc  was  a  lime  when  I  wore  sweet  auburn  ringlets)  into 
as  dish-hei'ild  a  xtate  at  ponihle,  &  rollin  my  eyes  like  a  raanyyuik,  [ 
cride  :  "  Slay,  jaler,  stay  I  I  am  not  mad  hut  soon  thall  bt-  If  you  don't 
bring  me  siithing  to  Talk  ! "  He  brung  me  sum  noospapen,  for  which 
I  thanked  bim  kindly. 

At  lant  I  goi  a  interview  with  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the 
Southern  Conthicveracy,  He  was  quite  perlilc,  and  axed  me  to  sit 
down  and  UMe  my  case.  I  did  it,  when  he  Urfed  and  said  his  galluni 
men  had  been  a  hllle  1  enthooiti astir  in  confisticaiin  my  sh<iw. 

"  Ves,"  sex  I,  "  they  confislicaled  me  too  muchly.  I  had  sum  bosses 
conRsticated  in  the  same  way  oncl,  Init  (be  con  Mistical  crs  air  now  poundin 
stun  in  the  States  Prison  in  Injinnapylus." 

■■  Wall,  wall.  Mister  Ward,  you  air  at  liberty  to  depart ;  you  air  frendty 
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to  the  South,  I  know.     Even  now  we  hav  many  ficns  in  the  North,  who 
sympathise  with  us,  and  won't  mingle  with  this  fight." 

"J.  Davis,  there's  your  gralc  mistatk.  Many  of  us  was  your  sincere 
(rcndi,  XD(I  thought  certio  parlies  amung  us  vioi  fussin  Dl>out  you  and 
mcddlin  with  your  cooHarns  intirely  too  much.  But  J.  Davis,  the  minit 
you  fire  a  gun  at  the  piece  of  ilry-gooils  cnltccl  the  Siar-S|Mng1eiJ  (tan- 
ner, the  North  gits  up  and  rises  en  massy,  in  defence  of  that  banner. 
Not  agin  you  as  indJvidooals,  - — ^ not  agin  the  South  even  —  but  to  save 
the  flaj;.  We  should  indeed  be  weak  in  the  knees,  unsound  in  the  heart, 
milk-white  in  the  liver,  and  soft  in  the  hed,  if  we  sluod  quietly  by  and 
»aw  this  glonjs  (jovymeni  smashed  to  pieces,  either  by  a  furrin  or  a 
intestine  foe  llic  gentlc-hartcd  mother  hate*  to  take  her  naughty 
child  across  her  knee,  but  she  knows  it  is  her  dooly  lo  do  it.  So  we 
sliall  hate  to  whip  the  naughty  South,  but  we  must  do  it  if  j-ou  don'i 
make  back  trackn  at  onci,  and  we  shall  wallup  you  out  of  your  boots ! 
J.  Davis,  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  Sonny  South  is  making  a 
egtejtis  mullou-hed  of  hcnelf  ! " 

"  TiO  on,  sir,  you're  safe  enuff.  Vou're  loo  small  powder  for  me  !  '* 
sc<t  the  Prctident  of  the  Southern  ConlhieiTracy. 

"  Wail  till  I  go  home  and  start  oiil  the  Baldinsvlll  Mounted  Hous 
Cavalry!     I'm  Capling  of  that  Corpse,  I  am,  and  J.  Davis,  beware! 
Jeflerson  D..  I  now  leave  you  !     Farewell  my  gay  Salcr  Boy !    Cood 
bye,  my  l»old  buccaneer  !     Pirul  of  the  deep  blue  sea,  adoo !  adoo  t  '* 
[diaries  Farrar  Browao},  ^rUmus  It 'or J  its  Boat  (New  Vork,  1865),  ■6}-i69 


76.     "  Our  Country's  Call  "  (1861) 

nV    WILLIAM    CUt.I.RS    BKVANT 

Btyknl  wn  Ihf  cililcul  of  llic  Kre >lcr  Ame nt»n  potli  »I  (he  uuttit«»k  of  itx  ("nil 
War.  He  wu  alio  >  journalist,  ind  a>  cdilot  of  Ihc  Xm-  Yi>ik  flttniff  Prtt  bail 
for  many  ytan  been  piominenl  »  »  fearlCTii  ailtocUc  i-f  numcrom  good  caiun, 
including  liial  of  inll-uaver;.  —  Vat  Kriiant,  acr  Hrncy  Matton,  /ir/rrtnca  Jtr  iMtr- 
arjr  U'trktri,  jaa-J34.  —  BitilioKiaphy  in  No,  75  atKi«e. 

LAV  down  the  axe  ;  fling  by  the  spade ; 
Leave  in  its  trjck  the  toiling  plough; 
The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  blade 

For  arms  like  your^  were  fitter  now; 
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Ami  let  the  hand*  that  ply  the  pen 
Quit  the  light  task,  jind  Irarn  lo  wield 

Tlie  hoTKni.in's  crooked  brand,  and  leiii 
The  char;gcr  on  ilic  battle  field. 

Our  country  collx  ;  xway  !  away  I 

To  wrhnc  the  blood-siream  biota  the  green. 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  suay 

'lliat  Time  in  rill  his  course  has  seen. 
Sec.  from  a  ihousund  covert*  —  ace. 

Shrill);  the  annetl  foe*  th;il  hamil  her  tT4c]c; 
Tlicy  nwh  to  smile  her  down,  and  wc 

Mun  be4i  (he  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho !  sturdy  m  the  uaks  ye  cIcAve, 

And  inoveil  a.i  »oon  to  fear  and  flight, 
Men  of  the  gl.iile  and  forest !  lenve 

Vour  woodcraft  for  the  l^el<l  uf  fighl. 
The  .irriB  that  wield  the  axe  must  |K>ur 

An  iror  tcin]>«it  on  the  foe  ; 
Hit  serried  ranks  shall  reel  before 

The  arm  that  Uys  the  i>anibcr  low. 

And  yc.  who  brca&t  the  mountain  atorm 
By  gtasiy  steep  or  highland  bke, 

Come,  fof  the  land  ye  love,  lo  fonn 
A  Inilwark  that  no  foe  can  break. 

Slanil,  like  your  own  gray  cliffs  thnt  mock 
The  whirlwind,  stand  in  her  defence  ; 

'RicJd^^to^on  shall  move  the  rock 
[{iiadrons  bear  ye  ihenic. 

homes  are  liy  her  grand 
,  rising  far  away, 
depth  of  her  green  land, 
'in  your  march  as  ihey  ; 

when  the  rains 
-■Ik'il  them  <n*er  bank  and  Imume, 
I'-'n  il'ioils  lo  drown  the  plains 
-eep  along  the  woods  uptoro. 
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determi nation  lUai  Chicago  iraiton  i»tui  tw  rooieil  ou[.  Lci  it  be  done, 
root  ami  branch.  Sjisrv  none  of  them,  mule'*  or  fnnalet.  Itiey  tnuat 
Inve  ihiK  city  intunlljr,  tvay  liaitor  aiKt  cvciy  s]:mpnthiMr  with  a 
initor.  .  .  . 

A  ptevailing  characicristic  of  all  the  mcciing*  was  the  imanimoua  and 
heaity  approi^I  of  c»ciy  seniiinent  favorable  to  the  confisi nation  of  rebel 
|<fO|>er1y,  foRictng  ujioii  the  enemy,  am]  the  employment  of  the  blacks 
in  fighting  against  the  relwlx.  f-Atry  allimion  lo  cilhcr  of  the  mcasurw 
was  greetcil  with  thiimicrs  of  ajipbiwe.  Kvery  man  was  in  favor  of  cm- 
ploying  the  ne^ro  upon  the  Irirnchts  of  arming  him  to  fijiiht,  if  nuci'u.iry, 
»al  of  giving  hiro  his  freedom  for  it.  These  ^ntiments  m<nt  elo<|iientiy 
urged  by  noted  speakers,  i|>okeii  in  plain  terms  hy  common  inrn,  found 
a  toilgment  in  the  great  poinitar  heart,  and  that  heart  gave  back  a  responw 
irith  no  uncertain  M)iin<l.  .  ,  .  f'Vi.v  ^•/•uA,  ri'.v  Dri  was  never  better 
exen)|)liAcrl.  The  people  always  loynl,  alwayti  Inie,  have  indeed  risen  tn 
the  full  .ipprecialion  of  the  rrisis  and  now  demand  in  thunder  tones  that 
rtvrv  means  God  has  plated  in  our  hands  [.iic]  lo  be  used  for  (he 
vr)^rous  prosecnlion  of  this  war,  the  s«'i(t  and  terrible  retribution  of  its 
authors.  .  .  . 

Prccisdy  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  the  door*  of 
Bryan  Hall  were  ihrovn  open,  and  the  immense  crowd  surging  around 
the  cntrarue  rapt<lly  f)OiiTi-d  in  am)  fdted  up  the  hall,  until  every  available 
inch  ofsianding  or  sitting  room  woi  (H:cu{>ied.  The  tlage,  which  had  been 
han.lKOcnely  <le*-<>ratc»l  with  flajjs.  was  reserved  for  tlie  speakers,  promi- 
Deal  citizens,  the  commit  tc-rt  ami  the  band —  Itamard's  l-ighl  CuanI  Hand. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  band  came  forward  and  played  Hail  Colum- 
bia, Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  V'ankcc  Doodle  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
pealed lo  the  pairtoiisni  of  the  asKinblage  and  called  nut  the  moal 
enthnsiastic  applaute. 

After  the  cIokc  of  the  mniic,  Eliphalel  Wood.  Esq.,  announced 
Ihe  .  .  .  oflScers  of  the  e\~ening,  who  were  elei.ted.  .  ,  . 

The  meeting  was  then  opened  with  a  solemn  and  ImpresMve  prayer 
by  Rev.  U'm.  H.  Ryder,  delivered  amid  profound  silence.  .  .  . 

I>r.  O.  H.  Tiffany  came  forward  amid  the  most  prolorigcil  Ap|)lauM;, 
which  continued  (or  several  minutes.  He  cungra  tula  ted  his  fellow- 
ciliiens  u[Kin  the  character  of  the  gathering.  .  .  . 

They  were  here  lo-nighl  not  for  talk,  but  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  traitors  from  our  homes,  as  well  as  the  South ;  to  provide  means  for 
action.  .  .  . 
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We  first  scnl  70,000  men.  'I'he  South  sneered  at  us  and  said,  "  StaA 
five  to  our  one  sod  you  will  not  hnvc  enough."  W'c  would  have  been 
wUe  had  vie  done  so.  Then  we  scnl  500,000  men.  With  the  finl 
cnlistineni  we  iaut;hl  them  to  skedaddle,  with  the  sctond  (he  Virginia 
reel,  and  with  both  the  "  Kui;ne'i  March."  Now  we  \>io])ote  to  »cnd 
joo.ooo  to  teach  them  to  keep  step  lu  the  inu:(i<'  of  the  Union.  Will 
you  do  It?  (('tics  "We  wi)l."j  Casting  the  hutowope  of  the  nation's 
fulurc,  I  dare  believe  when  the  hour  of  victory  strikes  in  the  heatittg  of 
the  nations,  it  will  ring  out  the  s.imc  old  note  the  fitat  Iwll  of  lil>cit]r 
sounded,  procbiiuing  "lil>eti]r  throughout  the  land  and  to  nil  the  inhab- 
iUnti."  Our  lir»l  :>trufmle  w;i.i  for  existence  ;  our  sceond  w  for  carrying 
liberty  to  all  llie  earth.  Soulhroji%,  j-out  doom  comet  *wil^ly  :  A  gloom 
of  ^cillcil  resolution  and  determination  texts  on  every  countenance  in 
the  whole  land.  Men  think  as  they  ncvct  thought,  feel  as  they  itc^ei 
fell  before,  and  will  carry  out  their  purposes  with  a  fearful  ibring.  The 
Southern  almanac:!  are  pre.licting  an  e<.-liiMe.  Thai  ecli|ue  will  come 
noon  enough.  Gotl  has  made  their  sun  so  dark  liiai  they  tan  see  our 
star^  in  day  time.  I.ay  the  stripes  of  our  flag  about  tiaiion  till  they  re- 
vere out  stars.  Say,  brothers,  you  will  l>e  with  our  lirave  vdiunlccrs  now  in 
the  field,  and  neter  lay  down  your  arms  till  out  flag  waves  ttiumphaniJy 
overevcrycity  and  citadel  in  this  country.  (Tremendous applause.)  .  .  . 
Hon,  Koberl  S.  WiWin  was  tntfoiluce-l  amidst  great  cheering.  .  .  . 
It  is  well  known  that  we  all  cannot  fight  and  will  not  fighl.  He  hail  a 
practical  proposition  to  make  to  his  friends  Steele,  Scammon  anil  Kin- 
zic.    'I'hey  had  nw<le  a  gieai  deal  of  money  under  this  govemmcnt, 

.  .  .  His  proiMisitmn  tn  lii.\  friends  who  could  not  fight,  was  substan- 
tially this;  He  would  fiirnis!)  a  list  of  nit  the  property  he  had  goi,  aixl 
he  wanted  the  rest  to  do  it.  He  would  then  give  a  deed  of  5ioo  worth 
ofland  tocach  of  two  men  —  two  straightforward,  honest,  sober,  straighl- 
haited  men  who  wuiild  vulunteer.  He  would  say  to  all  tliese  men,  your 
prx>i>erty  is  gooil  for  nothing  if  the  Republic  is  gone.  If  these  men  who 
have  nude  their  thousands  can't  contribute,  they  don't  deserve  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government.  We  have  lived  so  long  prosperously  that  we 
ihave  fmgoiien  our  benefits.  If  you  don't  give  down,  I  don't  care  hoK 
nuch  the  Southerners  lake  from  you  if  they  ever  get  up  here. 
Hon.  J.  V.  Scninmiin  l>eing  called  for,  said :  This  war  had  already 
6t  him  /50,ooo.  anil  be  was  witling  10  give  $$0,000  more  if  ii  was 
ceffiarf.  He  had  given  his  only  son.  He  would  give  Si.ooo  lo  the 
oluDtecn  if  it  was  ne<rcssary.  .  .  . 
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Geo.  C.  Cook,  Eiq.,  in  Iwhalf  of  hi^  firm  offered  fioo  a(]<ittioi»l 
bounty  to  the  fiiAl  Iwu  men  who  wuulil  L-nli.st.  .  .  . 

J.  M.  McVkkcf,  Kmi-,  liml  no  Lmd  excc])!  Ihal  rovcrcil  by  inorl|;iige& 
He  wanted  two  good  men  to  come  to  him  Sunday  ot  Monday  and  he 
would  give  them  5ioo  a  piece,  green  backi>. 

Judge  Manicrrc,  Chaiiman  of  the  Commilice  on  Resolutions,  then 
read  the  ibtloiving : 

KESOLUriON'S.   .  .   . 

AMAv^Tfaal  the  |icup1e  of  rhldgn  rcvicwlni-  the  pmcnl  |Kwlii->n  iif  our  natlonit 
araade  to  pvX  itown  llii>  iiifanmiit  "  llrll  b»[i< "  tcliclliiin,  BK>iiul  rhc  tnildcii,  moM 
beMneenl  coveniincnt,  i-ouchufcd  In  man,  tat  nulhini;  (u  diicounL^c  or  <Uinpcn  our 
bopM  ot  tbc  nllimftlc  tciumph  of  our  anni.  nnil  Ihc  [cMucation  and  duo  malilUlimcnt 
tfOBi  ([tvrloua  cunililuUoa  Id  cvcti  jxrl  uf  out  cjuiitiy. 

KtttiiftJ,  T)ial  the  peuple  iif  (.niiauo  haviiifi  entire  ciiiili<lcni.-e  in  Ihr  abiliiy,  id- 
lc|rity  uiil  palriuliim  uf  out  chief  mat^ntr.  iIm  mod  lieadily  anpiovc  of  hil  Call  (or 
jDOuDOO  men,  anil  relying  with  lirni  anil  unthaken  i;onliclin<;c  in  Uic  vatur  aiiil  )u)[ri<il- 
Hn  of  iM»  y"unt!  men,  wt  licrc  lulcmnly  plcilgc  uur  (ily  lu  ihn  Male  >nil  Ui  llie 
mlion.  [ur  out  full  •gu'ila  of  nivn  ti>  *h»m  willi  uur  tiri'Ihvr*  ali(a<l}'  in  Ihc  firtd,  the 
pciib  an'l  IhF  S^-yy  of  tbii  trrrtlilr  tar.  mftfil  by  anitiiliuui  Irailun  ami  the  tlupeaj 

of  ibnr  pcrli'Iy,  vj  hag;  u  >  rclxl  l>an<l  »tiul  date  tu  dciecratc  uur  fla^,  Ihc  ciublcn 
of  oar  Union,  or  lo  r«iil  the  conititutionil  pfwcr  of  the  };ovFrntnrnt. 

Ktwh-zJ,  That  thii  atsembly  hail  wilh  (kli);ht  and  uiiifaclion,  the  omen*  of  % 
mure  ennuelic  anil  vi|>iiri>uk  piilicy  in  the  pr>»>r.-i;utli)n  i>f  ihe  war.  anil  (hat  our  1io\r 
ilicis  are  lu  be  relievoti  ff-ni  Ihv  Fali|;ii(t,  cignnutct  ami  privatiiins  incident  to  the 
atualioti,  M  fat  as  poBihle,  \iy  the  use  and  ■pj>licalion  of  every  tpecin  of  propcrW 
rlaimed  by  rclivla.  which  can  be  inaiie  to  concribulc  to  the  cirnifurl  and  cfficlcDcy  ai  ] 
unr  •oldim  'ir  weaken  Ihe  powei  uf  our  enemle*  ;  Ihil  we  arc  lirnily  ounvinced  (uch 
policy  will  annute  new  cneritm  anil  iiiipei  in  the  licarta  of  uur  loyal  |>ruule.  and 
i^cai)  terror  and  diiniAy  in  the  ranks  of  ir»itot?i,  and  will  recei'c  the  approval  oj  ihM 
(■»<t  oho  ever  |[ivcCh  victory  to  the  cauie  of  truth  and  juiticc,  without  vrhoac  counlc- 
nancx  no  |)cu|>le  can  proipct,  no  government  can  iliinil,  .  .  . 

The  PreMilent  announced  thai  J.  O.  I.utiibard,  Esq.,  would  give  b 
song.  Mr.  1-  came  fbrwanl  and  xu\^  the  Marseillnixe  in  xplcndid  Ktyle, 
the  audience  joining  io  the  chonix.  .  ,  . 

The  .  .  .  poctn,  entitled  ■'Three  Hundred  'Ilioiisand  More,"  was 
read  amid  great  enthusiasm.  ,  .  . 

Col.  Hough  read  the  following  resolulion : 

^riiiAW.  llial  Ihil  meeting  in  ml»  aucmlilcd  inilruci  Ihe  Hoard  nf  Supervliora 
of  Cook  euunty  lo  inert  al  once  :tncl  vote  Jl  la«  of  5?ockocxi  to  l>c  uhcd  u  a  Iji^unty  fi>r 
the  linl  two  reciin'-nts  niwcl  in  thin  i;"iinly.  inH  llir  vimc  be  paid  rm  hit  cnliitnient 
and  being  muftered  into  Hnice  at  the  tale  of  f  loo  to  each  man. 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  .  .  , 
T.  J.  Sloan  of  Sloan's  Commercial  College,  then  look  the  floor,  and 
said  thai  be  and  others  had  already  planned  a  regiment,  and  as  the 
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O,  fadwn,  ■{»  tit  with 

WnU  ro«  >a*c  thoa  «  Ind  ibl  a  ftn» 
Tom  now  from  ib«r  icndet  camsa. 

Ami  piK  Ilicm  iwaj  bvm  your  knee. 

O,  l>r»iih«^,  mr  pUyti]  with  in  chitdboctd. 
On  htll<  oherir  the  ctoiret  Uoomed  twe«t; 

Sec  to  II,  ilut  nrviTT  a  traitor 

MuUl  inm\t\e  them  und«r  bb  feet. 

O,  Itittn,  awalw  to  yniir  Hniy 

(■'ri>n>  vitHin*  lh.ii  innry  hat  nuned  ; 

l/tiik  ti<i{  in  llir  rvr>i  ihst  trould  kecpyoa; 
Uiu  cuuntty  hu  occd  of  you  fint. 
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And  wc,  whom  your  lives  have  io:ule  lilesied, 

Will  [vay  for  your  ^ouIk  in  the  fight ; 
That  you  may  be  Mrong  10  <io  tniile 

For  Freedom,  for  God,  and  the  Right. 

We  Jte  ijanghlers  of  men  who  were  heroes; 

We  can  Kmilc  ss  wc  bid  you  depart ; 
But  never  a  coward  or  traitor 

Shall  have  room  for  a  place  in  our  heitn. 

Then  ijuii  you  like  men  in  the  conflict. 
Who  fight  for  thdr  home  and  their  land; 

Smile  deep,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
And  conquer,  or  die  where  you  stand. 

tyriei  0/  Leyaily  (cdiied  by  Frank  Moore.  New  York,  1864),  3iS-3*& 


79.    Stand  for  the  Union  (1863) 

BT  EDWARD   EVERETT 

Edward  Rvctctt.  type  of  the  trftinol  «nil  p<ili>he<l  public  mnn,  wm  it  <)ifrrrcnl  limn 
(Ictgymsn.  C'lucil.ii,  eriitur.  uraliic.  utitrHinaii,  iml  <!i|ilcj|i»lii)l  In  1K61  EktcII 
idvMalcd  the  piility  uC  cumiiMimie,  tiut  when  coniptiinmci  riiled  he  devolett  hi> 
»«iil<ig  lircngth  to  appraU  tu  cruili  the  rvbelliun,  Thii  iptccli  xni  ileliieieil  d  ilie 
■MulEBralloii  of  Ihc  Union  Club  in  Ilmtun.  —  Foi  l^vtivll.  txa  ManMcliuaelu  lliKluri- 
cal  Sociuly,  ProtflJinp,  18(4-1865,  pp.  lal-ITCt  —  I)Urliii|£tii|'bv  »  in  No.  75  ibiivf. 

AND  now  the  great  question  which  wc  have  to  settle  is,  Shall  this 
mighty  aggregate  of  prosperity  perish,  or  shall  it  endure?  Shall 
xVin  imiierial  heritage  of  bleiuinfpt  de»cenil  iinimp.-iired  to  our  posterity, 
01  ahall  it  be  ignominiously,  profligately,  thrown  away  ?  Shall  the  terri- 
tOff  of  (h«  Union,  late  so  happy  under  the  control  an<l  niljti.itmeni  of 
the  National  anil  State  governments,  be  broken  up  into  miserable  frag-  _ 
mentt,  sure  10  be  engagetl  in  constantly  recurring  border  wars,  and  all 
lying  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers,  or  shall  it  preserve  its  noble  in- 
tejjn'ty  under  the  icgis  of  the  National  Roveniment  .*  .  .  .  Better  at 
whatever  cost,  by  whatever  sacrifice,  nettle  the  cjuestion  at  once,  and 
settle  it  fote\-cr. 
Foe  remember,  my  friends,  that,  in  this  desolating  war,  the  govern- 
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mcnt  and  loyal  people  of  the  euuntr}'  sre  the  parly  utailetl,  and  that 
they  arc  clad  in  ihe  triple  armor  of  a  just  C3ii.se.  ,  .  . 

We  often  hear  ii  said  tiiat  nic;isurc»  of  compromise  .  .  .  would,  in 
the  winter  of  1860-1861,  have  been  accepted  by  the  South,  and  wotiM 
have  prevcnteil  the  war,  and  that  similar  measures,  if  now  tendered, 
would  restore  the  Union.  1  have  no  belief  of  cither.  Never  since  the 
war  broke  out  has  [here  been  the  !ili);hlcil  iniiin.ilion  that  the  South 
would  lrc.it  with  the  Uniteil  Slntex,  on  any  other  liaMs  than  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  War  is  justly  rcg<-irdcd  as  tmf  of  the  gre.itcsl  evils  that  can  beEUI 
a  nation,  though  it  is  not  the  greatest,  and  of  this  great  evil  civil  war  b 
the  inoit  deplorable  form.  ...  I  w.mt  words  to  express  the  sorrow 
with  which  from  the  fii^l  I  have  con  tern  plated,  and  uneearingly  contem- 
plate, the  neteisily  laid  upon  us,  to  ttafie  this  war  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Nation.  I  recoiled  from  it  to  the  last.  Few  |ier»ons,  I  think,  have 
enterinincd  vi^ons  more  glowing  of  the  amount  of  blessings  stored  up 
for  the  latest  posterity  in  the  perpetual  Union  of  the  Slates.  I  had  seen 
ihem  airea  ly  cxjiamU'd  ftoni  sixteen  Slates  and  four  million  inhabitants, 
which  were  the  nunihcis  at  die  time  of  my  birth,  to  a  family  of  thirty- 
four  States  .-in(l  a  jioptilaliun  augmented  eightfold  ;  and  reason  and 
imagination  were  alike  tasked  to  find  a  limit  to  the  natural  growth  of 
Ihe  country.  But  numbers  and  space  are  but  the  relation  of  material 
things.  I  saw  eAen)|>1ified  in  tbi.s  \S'esiern  worUl,  long  htd<icn,  and  bte 
revealed,  the  idea  of  a  form  of  govoniment  ai  nearly  perfect  as  our  frail 
nature  admits,  —  proiIig.il  of  blessings  to  the  millions  now  on  the  Mage, 
and  promising  a  share  in  the  same  rich  inlieritancc  to  the  millions  on 
millions  that  should  follow  us.  1  grew  up  beneath  the  shadow  of  our 
beautiful  flag,  and  often,  when  I  have  seen  it  floating  on  distant  seas, 
my  heart  has  melted  at  the  thought  of  the  t)eloved  anij  happy  land 
whose  union  w;is  cmhb/oncd  on  its  streaming  folds.  On  a  hnndrcd 
festive  ani  patriotic  occasions  my  voice  has  dwelt  —  would  it  had  been 
more  worthily  — on  the  grateful  theme;  and  my  prayer  to  Heaven  has 
been,  th:it  it  might  be  hushed  in  death,  ratlier  than  it  should  he  com- 
pelletl  to  abandon  that  auspicious  strain.  Not  without  deep  solicitude 
1  saw  the  angry  clouds  g.ithcring  in  the  horiiton  North  and  South ;  ant 
I  devoted  the  declining  years  of  my  life,  with  a  kind  of  religious  conse- 
cration, to  the  attempt  to  freshen  the  sacred  memories  liiat  cluster  round 
that  dear  and  venerated  name  which  I  need  not  repeal,  —  memones 
which  had  lun-ived  the  multiplying  causes  of  alienation,  and  were  s(K| 
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vdl  cakulMcd  to  stnngiltra  tbe  mrdi  <d  ibe  Uaaoo.  To  tfaoc  bmbb 
eSorU,  and  tbe  umeaad  bbocetpcodcJ  BpoatJtca, — tntf  i  bbor  of 
!(»«,— ~1  woold.  u  Heavn  b  nj  aitaei^  htve  cbeerfiBjr  aMed  the 
Mcrifke  of  mj  lilr,  if  b^  »  doiof  1  coald  hare  nerted  tbe  cataslraphc. 
Fot  that  Close.  I  ^moIcI  hivr  tboo^  a  iew  care-woni  and  weaiy  yean 
cbcsply  bid  oa  ibc  ahar  of  nj  covalty. 

Bat  it  cookl  not  be.  A  rigliieo»  fWrndcace  b  its  wiidiNB  haa  laid 
■poo  as— n-en  upon  nt  —  tbe  peribnnance  of  this  gzvM  aod  soleoin 
ivty.  It »  now  pbin  to  the  doOesi  peiceptioa,  thai  the  hooi  of  thai 
could  not  be  orach  looger  defafcd.  Tbe  leaden  of  ibe  RebcBioa  lell 
n  thenuelves  lh.it  ibey  had  plotted  aad  [■*— Tf4  it  Cx  an  entire  gnten- 
tton.  It  mighi  hA\e  been  postponed  for  foot  yrtn  or  for  eight  yean. 
but  it  WM  Mte  in  no  long  time  to  emae :  aad  if.  by  base  coinp&ince, 
■e  cotdd  ha%-e  turned  the  blow  from  oaneKes,  it  would  bate  ^cn  «ith 
roloobled  \-ioience  on  oqr  cbiklreo. 

Let  OS,  then,  meet  it  like  men.  It  vatM  need*  be  that  ollencet  shall 
tome,  ImI  woe  onio  thii  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  Let  ta 
thow  oaneKes  e<iiial  to  the  duty  impoted  upon  na,  aod  &ithfut  to  ihc 
tnist  to  which  we  are  called,  lite  cawc  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the 
cause  of  tbe  Coftsiiiutioo  and  tbe  Ijiw,  of  rivilitaiioo  and  freedom,  of 
nan  and  of  Cod.  Let  m  ei^age  in  it  wiib  a  steadinea  and  fortitude,  a 
courage  and  a  zeal,  a  patience  and  a  resolution,  a  hope  and  a  cheer, 
worthy  of  the  latbeis  from  whom  we  are  descended,  of  the  country  we 
defend,  and  of  the  privilege*  <rc  inherit.  There  k  a  call  anil  a  dury,  a 
work  and  a  pbce,  for  all ; — fiir  nun  and  for  woman,  for  rich  and  for 
poor,  for  oM  and  for  young,  for  the  stout-hearted  and  strong-handed, 
for  all  who  enjoy  and  all  who  desen'c  to  enjoy  the  priceless  blessings  at 
ttaloe.  Let  the  venerable  fonns  of  the  Hlgriru  Fathers,  the  maiestic 
imago  of  our  Kevolntionary  nrei,  ami  of  the  &«ges  that  gave  m  ihb 
glorious  Union ;  let  the  anxioiu  exim'lation  uf  the  Fnertd>  of  liberty 
abroad,  awakened  at  last  to  the  true  cause  and  the  great  isnics  of  this 
contest ;  let  the  hardships  and  perils  of  our  brethren  in  the  field,  and 
tlic  fresh-made  gra»«s  of  the  dear  ones  who  hav-c  fallen ;  lei  e^ery 
menxiry  of  the  past  aod  every  hope  of  the  ftilure.  every  thmighl  and 
every  feeling,  that  can  nerve  the  arm,  or  lire  ihc  heart,  or  elevate  and 
purify  tbe  soul  of  a  patriot,  —  rouje  and  gui<ie  and  cheer  and  inspire  us 
10  do,  aod,  if  need  be.  to  die,  far  our  Coontry  I 

Kdnjnl  tltrrrtt.  OmtiimimaJ Sfitnhet mi  l'ari»Mi  OtiHsnis  (Bualoo.  lS68), 
l\''i;7->83^tfwr"r. 
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80.    In  ihe  Confederate  Congress  (1862-1863) 

BY   KBPRUeXTATlVe   KEUIEK   luns  ( 1 889) 
Fa*  U««K  N«  }(•!.  {S  above—  BBiBaKnplir :  Chuaos  >n>l  Uan,  (im^.  $f  xn, 

TIIITS  ilawncil  upon  Kichtnond  and  the  South  the  morning  of  Ihc 
Sid  of  V<\M\aty  [1861],  appointed  for  the  ceremonial  of  iiun- 
guration  diul  the  meeting  ai  the  two  houses  of  Qoaptis.  .  .  , 

I  hdvc  I>cen  often  «ix)kcn  o(  m  3,  nun  of  an  over-sanguine  tcmpen- 
mcnt,  prone  to  twe  thing-  through  the  mciliiim  of  my  hopes  rather  thftO 
of  my  feart,  but  I  will  confess  that  at  this  time  I  could  not  be  iiccuied 
of  any  urulue  cheerfulnest>  of  spirit.  Every  step  taken  up  to  that  time 
harl  liecn,  x\  I  thought,  defeated  by  tanliness  of  movement  and  inade- 
quate prepiration,  and  I  roiikl  <liNcoi*cr  no  inilicationN  of  an  improved 
■yslcm  (or  the  future. 

In  It  couvetsalion  which  t  had  about  this  time  with  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Ihc  secretary  of  bmt.  he  saiii  to  me,  •' There  is  no  'loubt  that  Ihe  South- 
txQ  Confcileracy  will  be  recogri/cd  by  England  in  ninety  days,  and  thai 
ewb  the  war."  1  lukcd  him  if  he  would  not,  in  Ihe  mean  lime,  make 
titfotriu«  pre)aration.i,  and  enileavor  To  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Ten- 
ne<vcc. 

He  repticfl  ih.il  il  was  wholly  unnercs*ary.  I  then  said  that  even 
if  recognition  by  England  was  cerlAJn,  and  (hat  it  n'ould  certainty  end 
Ihe  war,  there  might  be  grave  questions  to  be  considered,  and  grave 
cansc^uen<:e!>  to  be  provided  for.  Ai  for  example,  if  the  peace  shooM 
be  dccUrc),  cich  party  would,  of  fwirse,  claim  all  the  territory  held 
wben  the  war  cloiwl.  Was  Mr.  Ilenjamin  prepued  to  give  up  Teones- 
■er  lAd  Kentucky  ? 

His  aiuwer  was,  "  We  shall  hold  from  the  Memphis  aad  Chatleiioa 
]tfw<t  amnih.  ami  the  Northern  Suies  can  keep  what  b  noith  of  thjl 
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tine."  I  was  astonished  by  ihis  reply,  and  loM  him  plainly  that  il  we 
eouM  hope  for  no  better  rc'^ull  than  he  proinisnl,  1,  for  ODe.  would 
nthcT  go  back  io  the  Union  without  fuilhci  lilonr)>ihc<l. 

Speaker  Bocock  wat  prompt  in  reporting  tommiliees,  and  I  n-nt  put 
npon  the  mililar)'  committee.  .  .  .  After  a  few  days,  I  diMovercd,  with 
SDcere  rcgrci.  thai  I  roiild  nut  honestly  iteilare  mpcif  in  harmony  with 
iJie  other  memljers  of  the  rommittec  or  wilh  the  administration.  There  : 
vas  a  radical  and  iircconcibble  dincrcnce  in  our  views  upon  all  iho ' 
qneitionii  and  nieai^urcs  of  ihc  war.  I'his  sprang  from  the  f^i  i  iliat  I 
trai  for  a  bold,  af;f;rcs»ive  jiolicy,  wbilc  they  advocated  caution  and 
deby. 

I  belic^■cd  thai  our  only  hope  was  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  we 
could  raise  into  two  great  invading  colnmns,  and  then  boldly  carry  the 
war  into  ihe  cneni)  's  country.     I  argued  that  il  depended  largely  upon  < 
which  side  took  the  iniliiUivc  steps,  which  section  should  be  invaded, 
witteil,  and  destroyed. 

Other  membera  of  the  committee  were  confident  that  the  war  wouM 
be  ewleil  in  ninety  days,  ami  they  were  o]j[Kjsed  lo  wh.il  they  consid- 
ereil  ui«le«t  expense.  The  cry  of  the  demagogue  ranft  loiij{  and  IoikI, 
"The  pixw  peojile  must  nut  be  taxed."  Thi»  is  a.  favorite  watchword 
those  who  conrt  popularity,  and  I  have  heard  it  used  wilh  some 
success  both  before  and  since  that  lime. 

Realizing  this  condition  of  atTnirs,  I  made  application  to  the  House 
to  be  relieved  from  further  connection  with  li)e  commiilec,  upon  the 
ground  that  I  wjs  an  obstacle  lo  it*  iKogress.  I  wa-i  excused,  and  had 
not  afterwards  any  connection  with  any  committee.  .  .  . 

...  In  the  fall  of  i863[i8Cj]  a  lutll  was  introduced  into  the  House,i 
exempting  from  mihtary  service  any  man  who  owned  twenty  ncgrocs.l 
It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  reported  back  favorably,  and  A 
speech  of  half  an  hour  in  knftili  inatle  in  support  of  the  bill. 

1  replied  in  a  speech  of  the  ^inie  length  in  opposition. 

I  (hen  called  fin  the  ayes  and  noet.  The  c^dl  wax  granted  as  a  favor 
to  me,  and,  perhafM,  In  some  derision  of  Ihc  foreseen  result.  1  was  very 
earnest  in  my  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  warned  the  House  thai  to  pass 
such  a  measure  would  be  to  ilisband  the  army.  My  vole  was  the  only 
one  cast  against  it,  the  Hou.ic  voiin^t  for  it  with  some  clamor  and  vocif- 
eration. Tliere  was  some  laufihler  over  my  isolated  stand-point,  but 
I  Mid,  "  l.nujjh  on,  my  merry  genilemen,  in  a  short  time  you  will  laiigbJ 
oo  Ihe  wrong  side  of  your  (aces  I " 


y> "  So."    The  tfffci 
No  Hxmcr  was 
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tagUfcir  nntil  Coagttm 
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I  (cawnber  vrii  «hat  a  m-ox  we  had  wfan  CongreH  met,  and  die 
hfmktt  aaDmnccd  the  Home  Jtadj  (or  biiiim.  Fifty  otemben  sprang 
In  tlwif  feet,  and  oArrrd  moJnlioM  to  Rpca]  thb  bw,  each  eager  to 
}ir  lirCrNF  all  (ithen  in  hii  rennutwn-  The  ^lesker  recogniiMl  Mr. 
iJ'M'llr,  of  i\Utunu,  tcni  frooi  lOrae  pant  on  the  Coosa  River.  The 
tutr*  Kfit-  *ua|iended.  and  the  resolution  hatiily  juaed. 

It  wa*  tny  turn  lo  laugh  then.  .  .  . 

After  the  fall  of  Fori  Itondson.  and  the  surrender  of  the  troops 
irxntiMnd  nf  (ieneral  l-'loyd,  (lencrsl  Sidney  Johnston  fell  baik  from 
Ihtwllnii  (ifccn  lo  Nnthvillc,  pursued  by  ihe  large  force  under  (ieneral 
thiPll. 

lidt'ral  johnmon  renrhed  Nashville  niccemlully,  but  was  so  orci- 
Miiit'  liid  llwtt  lie  coniimicd  his  retreat  to  Miirfrcesboro.  The  Tennesice 
(tpli'ltdliiifi*,  al  thlH  iniclli^eme,  t)ei'iinie  so  wild  with  raj^e  that  they 
di'iiModrd  Ihe  timlanl  removal  of  Ccneral  Johnmon.  They  were  Irantic 
wUli  Hiirl  mill  tniir,  ami  voiild  listen  to  uo  reason, 

lltr  I'lolitciil  *liiin|  finn.  He  declared  thai  if  Cicncral  Johnsioii  was 
llitl  nil  •ilile  Keneral,  no<  one  could  be  found  in  the  Confederacy.  ITie 
IHiiit   vhikni  altAckt  aiMl  savage  denunciations  were    made   a^intt 

Mm. 

Now  1  \nn\  tw^n  al  ItnwKnft  Oreen  (bt  iwo  months,  and  h^d  learned 
Mmi*  iViX  luilv  t>i  frel  tAwfiilewc  in  <ktKiaI  Johnston's  alnliiy  and  dcvo- 
Itiiii  |i«  ihi^  t  mv.  bu(  to  HRtkniand  something  of  the  diRicnliics  of  hii 
iNUItliiK  I  \twv,  howwuM  hisannr  w,  and  bow  onwiUtOK  the  war 
ll*|Mitl»irH1  h*i|  bc««  u>  alkiw  hiiB  retnfnrcenienti.  He  had  stood  for 
MUMllht  wt(h  a  iMm  HmdIM  o^*  mcb,  faadh  smed  and  c<)tuppei|,  and 
fii  tdMti  K-%t  thAt  tW  N»r«  WTR  hanBy  fit  far  doty,  bcfive  i  large  force, 

■       -    :,*KM«klMibMiMl«aMeidGeaenl9alMtM(»iotheexte« 

Ml  A\t  kUk^      U  <t\X  if«r\-ti  1  itffi-ed  (he  wbole  pofiey  of  the  war, 
Itw*  "-      '«)«■»•*«<*  <Mitf  of  idhv  ffvnxaMil  Co^pcss  «  CBtetiim  opoo  a 

p\.  ^^^l^l^  wMl  i»-)l  |«M*AtaM 

vuv  fiTMft  4*«c«  t»  tfe  wtmimmititm,  s»  Htu  1 
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faCAtlit  of  gcH-rmnicnl.  1  fell  froru  that  lime  thnt  I  was  a  nicrc  spcirtator 
in  the  final  2ctt  of  our  tragc<l]r. 

In  May,  1864  [1863J,  I  became  saiiiificd  ihat  the  ininicnsc  aufjmen- 
UUon  of  ihc  encmy'!i  niiliuty  rtsourcci,  already  so  disptojMiriitmeil  lo 
our  own,  loolc  away  almo&l  every  hope  of  sticueHs  still  remaining  in  out 
bcarti. 

The  only  hc^  I  coiUd  see  —  and  it  was  born  of  desperation  —  was  in 
cone  en  trail  Dj^  our  entire  forces  into  two  invading  columns ;  one  under 
General  R,  K.  l.cc  in  Virginia,  and  ihe  oilier  at  TuUahoina  in  Tcwnei- 
lee.  I  went  to  the  ailjiit.int-neiieml's  dcpariment,  and  was  informed 
that  It  would  Ite  ponible  to  supply  iieneial  I.ee  with  two  hundred  and 
li(^  thousand  efficient  soldiers.  ThiK  would  nece)i«itaie  the  sl>an<lon- 
mcnt  of  every  defensive  point  in  <'icorgia.  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina, arut  Virginia,  and  the  tailing  in  of  quartermasters,  rommissioners, 
and  their  bborcrs.  It  was  aho  stated  that  a  force  of  equal  magnitude 
could  be  furatKhed  (>ener:il  Johnston  at  Tidlahoma.  Thii  would  require 
Ibc  alMndonnicnt  of  Virk«t>iirg,  Fori  HuiUon,  Mobile,  anil  other  points 
in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere. 

For  thi.K  puqxnc  I  prepared  a  bill,  providing  that  these  measures 
ihouhl  lie  carried  out,  ;ind  ihat  frener:il  l«c  should  move,  as  mkiu  ax 
the  result  was  ac(*om{>tishc<l,  upon  xonic  point  on  the  I'ocomac,  and 
cany  out  the  scheme  of  invasion.  Also  that  ( Icnrral  Johnston  should 
advance  upon  General  Ituel),  then  near  N.ishviilc.  driving  him.  if  pos- 
sible, across  the  Ohio  River,  and  making  every  eflbrt  lo  invade  the 
cnemy't  country,  I  endeavored  to  show  that  this  movement  by  Ocn- 
eral  Johnston  would  forte  C.ener.nl  fiiant  10  abandon  Vicksburj^  and  the 
whole  Smilh,  and  jnit  himself  u|Mjn  hit  own  territory  to  rejjft  invasion. 
Two  such  armies  on  the  Potomac  and  fthio  rivers  would  have  driven  the 
enemy  to  divide  their  forces  into  sc^'cral  grand  divisions  to  defend  impor- 
tant points,  and  left  Lee  and  Johns[t]on  to  choose  their  points  of  attack, 
or  to  remain  in  camp  until  some  adjustment  of  difficulties  coulil  be  nego- 
tiateil.  I  urjied  these  meaiure*  with  wh.il  little  force  of  argument  1  pos- 
sessed, though  with  small  hojie  of  nuci-ess.  The  liill  received  but  two 
votes  besides  my  own. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  this  result,  I  sal  down  at  my  desk  and 
wrote  out  my  rcsignaiion,  and  «Dt  a  copy  to  Ihc  speaker,  and  one  to 
the  governor. 

Rraben  Davis.  X^oflet/nmi  i>/  .Viu/stififii  and  Mitsistipfiiaiu  (Botton,  etc., 
1890.439-437  passim. 
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8i.    Home  Life  of  a  Southern  Lady  (1862—1865) 

BT   KSS.    TICTDUA  VtRGnOA  CUITTOX  (  ISQQ) 


Ms.  a*rM  >w  A(  wfc  •!  ■ 


W"J 


;  !■  Ulihiw  btfarc 
1  nm  la  Bw  wk  «f  majnr  mmtiA  in  the 

>  H  ■  Nol  S0  abine. 


IILE  iHjr  faMfaud  m  at  (be  ftoat  doag  acim  semce.  buITct- 
■■g  fai^gDe.  (Kn^ian^  xnd  the  WMaj  A  Mwadjui  on  a  soldicr'i 

Gfe.  I  ■■!  M  WiiBi  iiiitjlit  to  keep  the  faailir  ooadunablc. 

We  were  btoctxlcft  on  covn  side,  cgidd  gel  DodMig  frocD  without,  » 

had  to  aake  ewmhiBg  at  home ;  aad  kitiB(  beea  heteiofare  only  an 

igiicHltBni  peofife,  it  bcc*iDc  wKeiagy  tar  eroy  faoow  to  be  supplied 

■itfi  iiiiiiiiiigwbeefaMjthe 

me  doibiag  far  tbc  scabczs  cf  dw 

nUag.    I  kmcm  aothlm$  ahem 

HifB  nyiH^  UK]  Inn  to  mck  ntc 

of  tkt  aepaes  l»r«  ba«  to  spia 

makn^.    0«r  TOcfc  «»  imd  mi 

Ovpcct,  ofll  ottT  besfls  Mjnoflpev]  wot 
On- bone  was  MCaMcd  a  aai 

to  lo^n  ooe  ovr  1  ducofeieo  m 

that  rterdol  tvpaiftog.     It 

soipc  of  oar  «ca,aad  §nt 

artcks  MiJ  f  d»  hn'ln  m 

pMbair  J«dge.  cnv  «b^     He 
VXIm*  Httific^t  be  md  to  Me: 

I  rtiNikwewaMTCrbe 
i«  io."  .  .  , 

ThcK- «-»  tk>  wbiie  pma«  «• 
iltvn.  ihc  <.^l«4  of  wbkMB  was 
hw  kKviU  wcvr  «~iMci,  aac 
hM|<(iMit4r  for  me  to  Imcb 
w>!ir)f  i\<AaAHte^  the 

I  wtnnNj  ibe  |'4kata«  «mI 
JVh     H*  b»t  bCMl  NQ  bw^MMl\ 
Md  Inwnd  btiL      I  b(|«  » 


ta  ofdcr  to  BunoJac- 
Tlai  wu  ao  snail  nnder- 
aad  weariaK  doth.     I  had  to 
FortBwtely  fat  me;  nXKt 
ibc  Cra  ucp  towaiUs  cloth- 
To  thb  we  did  not 
KMen  ooes  tn  the  utAo- 
ibe  torn  of  CbrWa.     On  soiog 
over  wfci^  «c  bad  to  paas 
I  weal  bCMie.  called 
to  gel  ap  tbe  necesuTv 
to  be  pnaed  onr  afetj.     I  was 
wbea  am  oU  gcnilcnun.  cat 
to  «e  iria«  we  w«c  doing. 

•wtA  Doble 


beside  atpetf  and  cfaU- 
BoarClair- 
tbai  it  w» 
l«ar  stoil  ohOdren  aitd 


bene. 


oofM  toold 
we  alwajrs  lorcd 
id  oocasiGaail]', 


I 


I 
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accomp3Dte«l  liy  Jo«,  would  ride  over  the  entire  plantation  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  Kach  night,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  )oe  nmc  in  ta 
make  a  report  of  everything  ihnl  bad  been  done  on  the  iilaniaiion  that 
day.  When  Mr,  Clayion  «as  where  he  could  receive  my  leilirs,  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  ever)'  night  before  retirin^j,  and  in  this  wny  he,  being  kepi 
iDfermed  aIxmii  the  work  U  home,  tuuld  wnte  and  make  suggctiiioiih 
about  various  thiojp  to  help  ine  manage  tiiccest fully. 

We  nude  good  crops  every  year,  but  after  the  second  year  we  planted 
provision  crop*  entiiely,  except  enough  cotton  for  home  uie. 

All  the  coloring  matter  for  cloth  had  to  be  galhercil  from  the  forest. 
We  would  gd  roots  and  herbs  and  experiment  with  them  until  we  found 
the  color  desired,  or  a  near  approach  to  it.  We  also  found  out  wlut 
would  dye  cotton  and  what  woolen  fabrics.  We  had  about  one  hundred 
head  of  sheep  ;  and  the  wool  yielded  l>y  these  sheep  and  the  Loiion 
grown  in  the  fields  furnished  us  the  inutenal  fur  our  looms.  After  miit-h 
bard  work  and  experience  we  learned  to  make  very  comfortable  clothing, 
some  of  our  cloth  being  really  pretty. 

Our  Iviies  would  attend  urvices  in  the  church  of  Gnd,  dressed  in  their 
houte-spun  goods,  and  felt  well  plca«-d  with  their  .-ipiicnramrs ;  indeed, 
belter  pleased  th.tn  if  ihcyhad  been  drcwcd  in  silk  of  the  finest  fabric. 

We  made  K'i"d  wmm  llanneU  and  other  articles  of  apparel  for  our 
soldiers,  and  every  u-oman  le.irned  to  knit  socks  and  stockings  for  her 
hoosehnld,  and  m.my  nf  the  former  were  nent  to  the  army. 

In  these  ilark  days  the  SoTithem  matron,  when  she  sal  ilown  at  night 
fireling  that  the  day's  work  was  over,  took  her  knitting  in  her  hamlx  as  o 
pastime,  instead  of  the  fancy  work  which  Udic:;  «o  frci|iieiilly  indulge  in 
now. 

f  kept  one  woman  nt  the  loom  weaving,  and  several  spinning  all  the 
time,  but  found  that  I  rould  not  get  .lufficient  cloth  made  at  home; 
conse<]iienlly  I  gave  emplovment  to  many  a  ]>aor  woman  whoM  hii»lian<t 
was  far  away.  Nfany  a  time  have  I  gone  ten  niile^  in  the  cotinlry  with 
™y  h"BSV  filled  with  thread,  to  get  one  of  these  ladies  to  weave  a  piece 
of  cloth  for  roc,  and  then  in  return  for  her  labor  sent  her  syruii,  sugar, 
or  any  of  our  home  produce  she  wished. 

We  always  planted  and  raised  large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  sugar  cane, 
and  potatoes.  In  fan,  we  grew  almost  everything  ih.nt  would  make  food 
for  man  or  beast.  Our  land  i.s  partii^tilarly  blessed  in  this  respect.  I 
venture  to  say  there  i*  no  land  under  the  «in  that  will  f;'^'*'  3  greater 
variety  of  proHiKts  than  the  land  in  these  Southern  states. 
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BeinK  Modcaded,  we  wen  oU^ed  lo  p«c  oar  iagtnuitir  to  work  to 
mrrt  the  doiund*  do  «  a>  beads  of  ftmiMn  Some  ihinf^  we  <-ould< 
pot  nikc ;  Um  inatance.  tbe  accaUOfsed  mrciiy  htutry  of  every  home 
— ooffiFc.  So  we  went  to  work  to  hoot  vptmba6ame.  Various  aniclei 
were  tried,  but  the  best  of  al  was  the  sweet  [KKato.  Tbe  pouiocs  were 
peclol,  tiked,  and  cat  into  piKei  as  luge  as  a  coficc  bean,  dried,  and 
then  roasted  jiat  as  we  prepared  coffee.  TTus  sobuitate,  mixed  with 
fteniiine  cofTcc,  nuket  a  very  palauUe  driolt  for  brcakEast.  .  .  . 

Another  arcu^iocncd  Itumy  of  iriiich  •«  were  deprived  was  white 
■Ugtr.  We  had,  however,  a  good  sabsiiiute  with  which  we  soon  became 
u(H5r<l ;  our  home-made  brown  sagir,  from  the  sugar  cane.  It  had 
the  redeeming  qiialiiy  of  being  pure.  .  .  . 

W't  nude  many  gallons  of  wine  from  the  scappcmong  and  other 
grai>e«  cvcr^'  year.  One  year  I  rcmcmlkcr  partiailaily.  Sheets  ucre 
ultrciil  iiniler  the  Iodk  scuppctnonj;  arburi,  little  negro  boys  put  on  lop 
to  throw  the  grapn  <lown,  anil  grou-n  men  uiMlemeaib  to  gather  them  io 
UukcM  at  they  fell.  When  brwighi  lo  the  boiHe  tbcy  mcauired  thirty- 
twu  iHuhets,  and  made  one  hundred  and  twenty  galioiu  of  wine.  I  did 
not  make  iu  large  a  qiiaiitity  from  the  oihcr  varieties  of  grapeSi.  This 
wine  was  kept  in  the  cellar  and  used  for  ihc  common  benefit.  When 
the  nef^ocs  woulil  get  caught  out  in  the  rain,  aitd  citnve  to  the  house 
wet,  they  did  not  hcsilaie  to  »;iy,  "  Minus,  please  give  me  a  little  wine 
to  keep  cold  away  ; "  and  ihcy  always  rcceivetl  ir.  'llierc  never  was  any 
ill  rc««li  from  the  n.tc  of  domestic  wine.  Wc  were  a  temperate  bmily 
and  the  ii»e  was  invariably  beneficial. 

Cliwcd  in  as  "-o  were  od  every  side,  with  nearly  cver>-  white  man  of 
projiCT  age  and  health  enlisted  in  the  army,  with  the  c«mnlt>-  filled  with 
while  women,  children,  and  old,  infirm  men,  with  thousands  of  slave*  to 
In:  c"niioIlcd,  and  caused  through  their  s>-stematic  labor  to  feed  and 
clMhe  ilic  people  ai  home,  and  to  ]iftivi<le  for  our  army,  I  often  nofKler, 
H  t  conlem|tlatc  those  by-j^one  days  of  Ubor  and  sorrou",  and  recall  how 
liracefully  we  moved  on  and  accomplished  what  wc  did. 

We  were  rcnuited  to  give  ouc-lcnth  of  all  that  was  raised,  to  the  goi-- 
«tiiMieni.  There  being  no  ediKatoi  white  perwn  on  the  pUntatian 
#»f  rpl  my»clf.  i(  was  nccess.irj-  thut  I  should  attend  to  the  galherinf 
simI  (n««nring  of  every  crop  and  the  <lelivery  of  the  tenth  to  the  gov- 

P, «nl   imborilie*.      This  one-tenth  we  gave  cheerfully  and  often 

•re  tidil  more  to  give, 

»,  »%  will  be  seen,  were  nuD>erou3  and  often  bboriom;  the 
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Cimilx  on  the  incrcaK  conliniially,  iiiiij  every  one  A<tdeil  incrused  labor 
ami  responsibility.  And  thit  was  the  cate  with  the  typical  Soutliern 
woman. 

ViOoria  V.  CUylon,  It'Aitt  and  Bta(k  undtr  tk*  OIH  Riffnt*  (Milwaukee, 
etc,  [1899]),  Wi-\n paisim. 


82.   "When  Money  was  Easy"  (1862-1865) 

BV    GEOKGE   CARY    EGGI.ESTON    (1874) 

Eulciton  (who  ii  not  lo  bt  cnnfuKd  »ilh  hii  bfolhrr  EJwanl  Flgsloiluii )  tcrvril 
dun»2  llic  l.ivil  Wai  u  >  uiivmc  un't  iuli«ltttn  in  ihc  (.  unliilcialc  aimy.  Nntc  llie 
nt  he  liM  cnicaitcit  in  virmut  liiemi]'  {lurtoiu,  niul  hu  ■lUUicd  vnuncscc  u  a  nctvi- 
paper  cJilur.  —  Hililio(;nphy  ai  in  No,  80  above. 

THE  financjjl  system  adopted  by  the  Confederate  governmeni  Wiu 
HinguUtly  sioiple  and  Tree  from  tech nicsOi ties.  It  consisted 
chiefly  in  tbe  issue  of  treasury  iioieH  enough  to  meet  .ill  the  expenses  of 
the  gwemnient,  and  m  the  present  advanced  stile  of  the  an  of  print- 
ing there  was  but  one  difficulty  incident  lo  this  procevi ;  namely,  the 
imiKUsibility  of  having  the  note»  Mgned  in  the  Trea.sury  ncparlmeni,  as 
fiui  as  they  were  needed.  There  haptwned,  however,  to  be  several 
thousand  young  ladies  in  Kichmond  willing  la  accept  tight  and  remu- 
nerjiivc  employment  at  their  homes,  and  as  it  was  really  a  matter  of 
small  mODient  whose  name  the  notes  lx>re,  they  were  given  out  in  sheets 
ID  the.^  young  ladien,  who  signed  and  returnnl  them  for  a  con»idera> 
tion.  I  *h;ill  not  undertake  to  guess  how  many  Confederate  treasury ' 
DOies  were  issued.  Indeed,  I  am  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  high  in  office  in  the  Treasury  Department,  that  even  the  secre- 
tuy  himself  did  not  certainly  know.  The  acts  of  <'angress  auiliorixing 
ifiiues  of  currency  were  the  hastily  formulated  thought  of  a  not  very 
wise  body  of  men,  and  my  informant  tells  me  they  were  fretiucnily  sus- 
ceptible of  widely  difltTcnt  construction  by  different  offici-ils.  However 
ihJl  may  be,  it  was  clearly  out  of  the  power  of  the  govL-rnmcnl  ever  to 
redeem  the  notes,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  st.ile  of  affairs 
within  the  treasury,  nobody  outside  its  precincts  ever  cared  to  muddle 
his  head  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  exact  figures. 

Wc  knew  only  that  money  was  astonishingly  abundant.  Provisions 
fell  short  sometimes,  and  the  supply  of  clothing  was  not  always  .1*  large 
as  we  sliould  liave  Liked,  but  nobody  found  it  difficult  to  get  monej' 
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ciitiiigh.  It  was  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking.  And  to  some  extent 
(he  abundjincc  of  the  currency  really  seemed  to  atone  for  its  exUcine 
badness.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Money  was  so  e:uily  got,  ind  its  value  was  so  utterly  uncertain, 
that  we  were  never  able  to  determine  what  was  a  fair  i«ice  for  anything. 
We  fiell  into  the  habit  of  paying  whatever  was  asked,  knowing  that  to- 
morrow we  should  have  to  pay  more.  Speculation  became  the  easiest 
and  surest  thin^;  iTnaK'niil)!^-  The  speculator  »aw  no  rinks  of  loss. 
Everj'  article  «f  me^^:h;^ndi.^e  rose  in  value  every  <iay,  anil  to  buy  any- 
thing ihii  week  and  sell  it  next  was  to  make  an  enormous  prolil  quite 
ax  a  matter  of  course.  .  .  . 

Naturally  enough,  speculation  soon  fell  into  very  bad  repute,  and 
the  epithet  "  spcrulatoE  "  came  to  be  considered  the  most  opprobrious 
in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  invective.  Tlic  feeling  was  universal  that  the 
speculators  were  bitcning  upon  the  necessities  of  the  counir>'  and  the 
SutTerings  of  the  people.  Nearly  all  mercantile  business  was  regarded 
at  least  with  suspicion,  and  much  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  people  with 
no  reputations  to  lose,  a  fact  which  certainly  did  not  tend  to  relieve  the 
community  in  the  m.tlter  of  high  prices. 

The  prices  which  obtained  were  almost  fabulous,  and  singularly 
enough  there  seemed  to  be  no  son  of  ratio  existing  betwrcen  the  values 
of  dilTcrcnt  articles.  I  bought  colTec  at  forty  dollars  and  tea  at  thirty 
dollars  a  pound  on  the  same  day. 

My  dirmer  at  a  hotel  cost  tuc  twenty  dollars,  white  five  dollars  gained 
me  a  seat  in  the  dress  cirtHe  of  the  theatre.  I  panl  one  dollar  thr  next 
morning  for  a  copy  of  the  Kxamini-r,  but  I  might  have  got  the  Whig, 
Dispatch,  ICnquirer,  or  Sentinel,  for  half  lh.it  sum.  For  some  wretched 
tallow  candles  I  paid  ten  dollars  a  pound.  The  utter  absence  of  pro- 
portion between  these  several  prices  is  apparent,  and  I  know  of  no  «ay 
of  explaining  it  except  upon  the  theory  that  the  unstable  character  of 
the  money  had  auiierinduced  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  value  on  the 
part  of  both  buyers  ;ind  wrllem.  .\  fac-elious  fnend  useil  to  s;iy  prices 
were  so  high  that  nolmdy  could  see  them,  and  that  they  "got  mixed 
for  want  of  supervision,"  He  held,  however,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things  was  a  trifling  one.  "  Before 
the  war."  he  said,  "  I  went  to  nwrkci  wiih  the  money  in  my  pocket, 
and  brought  hack  my  [lurchaies  in  a  l)askel ;  now  I  take  the  money  in 
the  tasket,  and  bring  the  things  home  m  my  pocket."  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Everybody  knew,  long  bcfure  the  surrender,  that  these  not«n«vtr 
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visits  would  be  counted  at  ante-war  rates,  and  the  com  cstinutcd  by  (he 
tame  siandud.  .  .  . 

How  did  people  raanage  lo  live  durii%  such  a  lime?  I  am  oflea 
asked ;  and  ai  I  kx>k  Uitk  at  the  hbloiy  of  those  yean,  I  can  hanlly 
penuade  nij^elf  that  the  jirublent  wxt  solved  at  all.  A  large  )>art  of  the 
people,  however,  wm  in  the  army,  anil  diew  rations  ('rom  the  govem- 
NMnt.  During  the  early  ycare  of  the  war,  officers  were  not  given  rations, 
but  were  allowed  lo  buy  provisions  from  the  cotDmisiarics  at  govere- 
ment  piices.  SulKcquently,  however,  when  provisions  became  so  scarce 
that  it  was  iieceuar}'  to  limit  the  amount  coDsumed  by  officers  as  well  u 
that  eaten  by  the  men,  llie  purchase  .i)item  was  abolished,  ai>d  Ibe 
whole  army  was  fed  H|»"n  daily  r.iiions.  The  country  i>coplc  raised  upon 
their  plantations  all  the  ncre>>«anes  of  life,  and  were  generally  allowed 
(o  keep  enough  of  them  to  live  on.  the  remainder  being  taken  by  the 
subsistence  officers  for  army  use.  The  problem  of  a  salt  supply,  on  which 
depended  the  protliKiion  of  meat,  was  solved  in  part  by  the  establish* 
mcril  of  khlhII  salt  factoiies  aloni;  thi^  roast,  and  in  ]>art  by  Governor 
I^ctrher's  vijpwous  iniinajtemcril  <if  itie  works  in  soiilhwestern  Virfpnia, 
and  his  wise  distribution  of  the  prudiict  alonj;  the  various  lines  of  railroad. 

In  the  cities,  living  was  nut  !>>'  any  means  so  easy  as  in  ibe  coun- 
try. Business  was  [uralyicd,  and  abun<bnt  as  money  was,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  city  people  got  enough  of  it  to  live  on.  Very 
many  of  them  were  crnploycd,  howtvcr,  in  various  capacities,  in  the 
;ir^eiialB,  dcparliiicnts,  bureaus,  etc.,  and  iheie  were  allowed  to  buy 
rations  at  lixcd  rates,  after  the  post-office  clerks  in  Richniond  had 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by  resigning  their  clerkships  lo  go  into  the 
army,  because  ihcy  could  not  siipiwrt  life  on  their  sal.iries  of  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  a  yi:ar.  i'or  the  rest,  if  people  had  anything  to  sell,  they 
got  enormous  prices  for  il,  and  could  hvc  a  while  on  the  proceeds. 
Above  all.  a  kindly,  helpful  sjiirii  was  developed  by  the  common  suffer- 
ing, and  this,  without  doubt,  kept  many  thousands  of  people  from  star- 
vation. Those  who  had  anything  shared  it  freely  with  those  who  had 
nothing.  There  was  no  scltish  looking  forward,  and  no  hoarding  for 
the  time  to  come.  During  those  terrible  last  years,  the  fiiture  had 
nothing  of  pleasantness  in  its  face,  and  people  learned  not  to  think  of 
il  at  all.  To  get  through  to-day  was  the  only  care.  Nobody  formed 
any  plans  or  laid  by  any  money  for  to-monow  or  next  week  or  next 
year,  and  indeed  to  most  of  us  there  really  seemed  to  be  no  future.  .  .  . 

Towards  tbc  lost,  as  I  have  already  said,  resort  was  had  fre<juentiy  to 
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oMild  be  redccDici).  Thcfc  was  little  Teasoo  to  hope,  durJDg  the  last 
two  years  of  the  wax,  that  the  '•  ratiRcalion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Confederate  States  and  the  Uiiitc-d  Slates,"  on  which  ihe  p^tyinent 
■as  oonditioaed,  wuuld  ever  conic.  U'e  knew  the  paper  wa»  worthlmt, 
uul  Tct  it  continued  to  riri'iilalv.  It  profewetl  to  be  money,  and  oaj 
the  guength  of  ih:it  profession  people  conlinned  to  Ukc  it  in  paymcnl 
for  goods.  The  jmouni  of  it  for  which  the  owner  of  any  article  woiil'I 
pan  with  his  possession  was  always  uncertain.  Prices  were  rcgul^itcd 
brgely  by  acddeni,  and  were  therefore  wholly  incongruous.  .  .  . 

In  the  winter  of  ii{63-64  Clon^rest  became  aware  of  the  &ct  lh.it 
firiccG  were  higher  than  they  should  l>c  under  a  sound  citncmry.  If 
Congress  suspected  this  at  any  earlier  dale,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  body  to  indicate  it.  Now,  however,  the  newspapers 
were  calling  attention  to  an  uncommonly  ugly  phase  of  the  mailer,  and 
reminding  Congretks  that  what  the  government  bought  with  a  currency 
depreclaled  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  its  face,  the  government  must 
lome  day  l«y  for  in  gold  al  par.  The  bwgivcnt  t»Jok  the  alarm  and  sat 
lhem«elves  down  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  evil  condition  of  affjiis. 
With  that  infantile  simplicity  which  characterized  nearly  all  the  dmngi 
uid  <jiiitc  all  the  fmancial  legislation  of  the  Richm«n<l  Congress,  it  was 
decided  that  the  vcr>'  best  way  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  currency 
was  to  depreciate  it  still  further  by  a  declaratory  statuie,  and  then  to 
bsue  a  good  deal  more  of  it.  'fire  act  set  a  day,  after  which  die  cur- 
rency already  in  circulation  should  be  worth  only  two  thirds  of  its  face, 
at  which  rate  it  was  made  convertible  into  notes  of  the  new  iuue,  which 
some,  at  least,  of  the  uienibcrs  of  Congrcssi  were  innocent  enough  to 
believe  would  Ik  worth  very  nearly  tlieir  \i;a  value.  This  measure  was 
intended,  of  course,  to  compel  the  funding  of  the  currency,  and  it  had 
that  effect  to  some  extent,  without  doubt.  Much  of  the  old  currency 
remained  in  circulation,  however,  even  after  the  new  notes  were  issued. 
For  a  time  people  calculated  the  discount,  in  passing  and  receiving  the 
old  paper,  liiit  as  the  new  notes  showed  an  undiminished  tendency  to 
still  further  depreciation,  there  were  jieople,  not  a  few,  who  sjiared 
themselves  the  trouble  of  making  the  distinction.  .  .  . 

The  government's  course  in  levying  a  tax  in  kind,  as  the  only  possible 
my  of  making  Ihe  taxation  amount  to  anything,  led  speedily  to  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  people.  A  physi- 
cian wouhl  order  from  his  planter  friend  ten  or  twenty  visits'  worth  of 
com,  and  the  transaction  was  a  perfectly  intelligible  one  to  both.    The 
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Sute«  can  get  recniits  under  the  conviction  that  iheie  will  be  Uttte  gr  oo 
more  fighiiitg. 

Some  £40,000  worth  of  prorisions,  belonging  to  spcculalon,  but 
marked  for  a  naval  bureau  and  the  Mining  and  Niter  [luicau,  liavc  been 
vnteil  at  Danville.     Ttiiii  ii  «dl  —  if  it  be  nut  too  laic. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Trcnholm,  Secretary  of  the  TtL-aMiry,  to  Mr.  Wagner, 
Charle&ion,  S.  C.  («cnt  over  for  approval),  appoints  him  agent  to  pro- 
ceed to  Augnita,  etc,  with  authority  to  buy  all  the  cotton  for  the 
govGrnmcnt,  at  $t  to  /1.15  per  pound  ;  and  Ihvn  m:I1  it  for  sterling  bills 
of  eicliangc  to  certain  potties,  giving  them  pcrmiision  to  rtmetr  it 
xeilhiit  ihe  tnemy's  iinet;  or  "  belter  itill,"  lo  have  it  shipped  abroad  on 
government  account  by  rtUahU  parties.  This  indicain  a  purpow  to  die 
"  Ai II- handed,"  if  the  government  muil  die,  and  lo  defeat  the  plans  of 
the  enemy  to  get  the  cotton.  \s  ihc  Fc<!cfal  Gin^rHmftH  a  party  10 
thii  arrangcnicnl?  Gold  was  J60  for  one  yesterday.  I  suppose  (here 
ii  no  change  to-diy  .  .  . 

Col.  &ile,  Gen.  Bragg'i  mlliUry  se<;reiary,  lold  lae  to-day  that  the 
general  would  probably  rciuia  from  Wilmington  soon.  His  plan  for 
filling  the  ranks  by  rcnoraiing  the  whole  conscription  system,  will,  he 
fearn,  slumber  until  it  is  too  late,  when  ruin  will  overtake  us !  If  the 
Prexideni  would  only  put  Itragg  at  the  head  of  the  conscription  busincM 
—  an  J  in  time  —  we  might  l>e  save*). 

Jasvarv  iiTii.  .  .  .  Gohl  at  £66  for  one  ye»tcrday,  at  auction. 

M.ijor  R.  J.  Echols,  yuartcrmaslcr,  Charlouc,  N.  C,  says  the  fire 
there  destroyed  70,000  bushels  of  grain,  a  large  amount  of  sugar, 
molasses,  clothing,  blankets,  etc.  He  knows  not  whether  it  w.is  the 
result  of  design  or  accident.  All  his  papers  were  consunicd.  .A  part 
of  Conner's  Wigade  on  the  way  to  Souili  C'orulciia,  500  1111.-11,  under 
Lieut.-Col.  Wallace,  refused  to  aid  in  saving  property,  but  plundered  it  I 
Thia  proves  that  the  Kol<lien  were  all  poor  men,  the  rich  having  lioiight 
exeiDpiions  or  details  t  .  .  . 

Mr.  Child,  to  whom  it  appears  the  Secretary  has  written  for  his  ojnn- 
ion  .  .  .  gives  a  very  Kid  one  on  the  coiidiiion  of  alfjirs.  He  says  the 
people  have  confidence  in  Mr.  SeJ.h'N,  but  not  in  I'rcsiitent  D-itit,  and 
a  strong  reconsiiuciion  pLirty  will  spring  up  in  Virginia  rather  than  adopt 
the  President's  ideas  about  the  sbven,  etc  .  .  . 

Mr.  Miles  intro^luced  a  reiolution  yesterday  (in  CongreKt)  affirming 
thai  Ibr  any  State  to  negotiate  peace  is  rtveiulionaty.    Ill  HmiJ,  bttatui 
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Ctcn.  nmOcj  'V.  Jijhii»on  writes  from  S;iltstitiry,  N.  C,  that  because 
ihr  tiavd  hither  h.i»  lircii  si18P<.-ikIl'<1  by  ihc  govemmcnt,  ihc  Cealial 
UxiIkihiI  (.'<iiii|iniiy  of  thnt  Stnlc  r^/use  to  send  ihc  full  amouni  of  traJm 
tiir  till-  ir<kn-i|tL>t(iilioi)  of  vilttici^.     It  must  be  impressed  too. 

1  All)  iLixiiicil  by  Dtic  ai  the  I'lnideiitS  special  detectives  ttut  Fntncii 
I'.  Hliiti,  St.  in  imly  ill  Ihit  city.  What  Tor?  A  rumor  sjireads  that 
Kirhiiumd  it  to  be  evaciulcd. 

licit.  I«c  writci  Tor  the  Secretary's  UDClion  to  seiul  oRkers  cvcit- 
wherc  ill  Virginia  and  North  Caiolina.  to  o<ltc<-l  provisions  and  to  cootro) 
railttuiU.  t-lc.  The  SnrrtJry  is  sciMling  onlcrs  to  difTcrcnl  coautcidcn; 
ami  uys  kf  w\Hi)d  rather  have  the  o«bum  than  that  it  should  iiUl  oq  Lee! 
'I'he  Cotnminarytienctal  apptut^^  l.ce's  tueaaure. 

tien.  I«e'i  iltt]»tch  wrai  datMl  Utt  aighL  He  on  h«  h»  not  t*^ 
rfi^ff'  rations  f>r  his  army  I 

CoOMniBUy-Ceneral  Nonhrop  writes  to  the  Scaetair  thai  the  boor 

of  e«wt)[ciKy  is  <apon  as.  and  that  Ceo.  Lee's  nane  may  "ane  the 

^  if  be  procUinu  ibc  nrceaviy  oi  imltxjiBiaac  imfnmnaA,  etc 

jamuK^  t,tni.  .  .  .  Beef <«faatlittletfaeteitiaHtttfcet)9ds«y4afac 
9«|wtpo«»d:  ■kol.fSopcrfaoslK):  vtiiie ben^ ^ pa ^na, or  Jite 
pttbanlMi    Aad  yet  Courts  bUtOng  ever; 
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much  ftour  from  them.     No  —  doitiiciliaiy  visits  with  ttjfvieft  alone  will 
suffice.  .  .  . 

It  is  andcrftood  that  the  I'rcsitk-nl  nnnoimccd  (o  Congress  to-day  the 
arre^  of  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Kootc,  member  of  th.il  body,  near  Fredericks- 
IwrR,  wl>ilc  allcmpliiig  to  pass  into  the  enemy's  lines.  This,  then,  may 
hive  l>een  Ca|>t.  Nokod's  secret  mission;  and  1  believe  the  govern  mcnt 
had  trap*  »ct  (or  him  at  other  placet  of  egieu.  Meantime  the  enemy 
fattr  in  at  Savannah.  'I'his  h  consi<letcd  the  I'resideat's  foible  —  a 
triumph  over  a  political  or  [lersonal  enemy  will  occupy  his  ntteniion  Dnd 
sHord  more  delight  than  an  onlinary  victory  over  the  common  enemy. 
Most  men  will  say  Mr.  I'ooic  should  have  l)een  jteimilled  to  go  —  if  he 
desired  it. 

January  14TH.  .  .  .  The  ne»«  that  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  had  been 
taken  is  not  confirmed.  Nor  have  we  intelligence  of  the  renewal  of  the 
aisatill  on  Fort  l-'ither  ~  hul  no  one  doubts  it. 

The  government  sent  |>ofk,  biHeherc<l  and  salted  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
the  army.  An  order  has  been  isfiied  10  Iwrrow,  buy,  or  impress  flour, 
wherever  found ;  but  our  palitiial  fimctionarics  nill  sec  that  ii  be  not 
eiccnted.  The  rich  hoarders  may  control  votes  hereafter,  when  they 
may  be  candidates,  etc.  If  domiciliary  visits  were  made,  many  thou- 
unda  of  barrels  of  flour  would  be  found.  The  speculators  have  not  only ' 
i.-wa(icd  hitherto,  bul  ihcy  h.ivc  been  c.icmplcd  besides. 

ITie  A.vvembly  of  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  yesterday,  calling  upon 
ibe  President  to  have  revoked  any  orders  placing  reslrictions  ujwn  the 
transportation  of  provisions  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  President 
sends  this  to  the  Secretary,  asking  a  copy  of  any  orders  frfventing  eart 
from  fomitiR  lt>  market. 

Floiir  is  $t,ooo  per  barrel  to-day !  .  . 

If  Richmond  l>e  relinquished,  it  ought  to  be  by  convention  and 
capitulation,  getting  the  best  possible  terms  for  the  citizens ;  and  not 
by  evacuation,  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Will  our 
authoriites  think  of  this?    Doubtful. 

I.  H.  Jones,  A  Rthfl  War  Cirri's  Diary  at  tkt  CoiifideraU  Stata  Capital 
(Philadelphia.  1H66),  II,  3S1-386  passim. 


CIIAnKR    XV— THE    NORTHERN    ARMIES 
H4.    KnlUting  (1861-1864) 

*V    JOHN   tiAVIS   BILLINGS  ( I888) 
Wfk  OM  «  nimmM  Uf  th  IcMb  MuMcbaMtU  IaUctt  oI  ScIm  vtilefy.  iriuch 

MtlU  UMti  .1  Moitac  •  pMt  U  tlv  Am)'  oT  Uw  f>MaaK. —  HBithnjnili)  1 

tMiMMI  til     ■  1 .  -       u*,f4io^aiia. 

*  I  NIK  wvlhMh  t«ir  wlkk'fc  >fcw>  rvyimrDts  were  niscd  were  varion*. 
I  til  t^t  ■  v\«uuiM.)M  ««y  «M»  Cor  tame  ooe  who  had  been  ta  ihe 
(V4>iku  u>«iv.  i**  wttukyt  «W  bad  b*«a  ploil»eiH  id  the  tiulitu,to  uke 
ttu-  tuit^mv  «wil  vOv^ikl*  is  vattMMeU  p*|>«  fui  npulnres.  Hb 
"W  ||«tVyfiM4ll»<itaM>(a«>iDinnioii  as  its  ca|itain,  iuc 
I  >ktw«v*l.  ukl  iMmi  wte  kad  Wca  pRHahieDt  in  asasiing  him, 

^wHM- 16*  BnanwnrK'i.    On  the  reitini  of 
VI      i>v*v  IWI.SWKI     «'viy  mttif  at  ifctcowpaaits  immediately  re-en- 

kM  WmbM  tf(  MM*  liumwiM      Ikoaijh  nBticnce  at  the 

VWIM  Malta  MMUlk  «ilMit  wtmmmmmt  m  mem  legiaieots  that  wen 
Mit^»»¥M^     t<-  v-^i^k  «M  mmA  to  fenok  a  cowpuqr,  the  men 

«viAt MM  v4w-  ,  -. -K'NM^  W«« •» <*f, tad *Kt* cflfiM. 

K  vWh  itMM  «W  Wl  ■««  «  ««t'\  acwK  «emce  veic  sdected  to 
«*(W(«ikt>  -aaiiOf  ii^MirtiiM>iiidiliwiH. 

'-•■   ■' ■.«.fife>araM»«aa«aalifDiKii 
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woe  diamonds  in  the  rough,  but  liberally  intermingled  with  f*ritablf  ^hd- 
kafiftrt  whom  a  brief  cxpciiencc  in  active  service  soon  sent  to  the  rear. 

I'hit  year  the  War  Dcpartnieiil  vras  working  on  a  more  tysieniatic 
basis,  and  when  a  call  waH  made  for  additional  troops  each  Stale  wns 
imnKdUtcly  assigned  its  quota,  nnd  wiih  marked  promptness  each  city 
anil  town  w;ii  informed  by  the  State  authorities  liow  many  men  it  was 
lo  fiimish  tinder  ihat  call,  .  .  . 

The  flaming  advertiscmenti  with  which  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
teemed,  and  the  posters  pasted  on  the  bill-boards  or  the  country  fence, 
were  the  decoys  which  brought  patronage  to  these  fishers  of  men.  Here 
is  a  sample :  — 

iiorf  Maifimrhiiiirtta  rolHntrrrit  Aerfjdfdlll 


Three  Regimente  to  be  Immediately  Recruitedt 


6EN.  WILSON'S  EEOIHEHT, 

To  wliinh  OAPT.  rOLLETT'S  BATTERY  is  attaohedi 

OOL.  JOKES'  GALLANT  SIXTH  REGIUKNT, 


ktlFMI    WUnT        tKlErkl^ll    hAl.lLICOkk 


THE  H.  E.  OUAfiDS  SEOIMENT,  oomroanded  hy  that 
exoeUeat  oflicor,  UAJOR  J.  T.  STEVENSON. 


Tb*  undnTvlffiifil  bv  Ihl*  dur  bnn  auiboriied  *ni1  Alml«1  to  All  Dp  Ow 
'  "■  "    '       '  '        A    ^t%ttA    ojiportnnH*    I*  alTonloil    tat 


nnk<   of  th***   tvflintitik    n>rthwtrb.      A    ,. 

of  ■*  sLIb  uOlvflnU  th«  cuUQtij  hAB  fcl  fUvTiUli^iJ.      Pftx  tnd  nllooa  «rlU  ba^n 
liiinii*dlat#Jx  DD  anlUimcfiE, 


UNIFORMS  ALSO  PftOVlDEOl 

ClLluni  nf  MatufhiiK'lt*  tlioiilil  frr)  \\V\i\t'  In  tflAclilnv  Ih^m^p^vMi  lo  frd* 
manlA  fvmti  \\\m\T  own  ^uld.  In  (tnW  f  iiiAlnLalib  \i\c  pruml  tijjmfiiAi^)'  tthlch 
tllP  «*M  lUr  sure  now  i"ti]i»rji  in  lli»  einiE#il  fttr  tJm  I'nlon  ancl  1hi<  (  oEiifliirMnn, 
TZir  lHV»if]r  of  ir>A4>5  iif  Tlko  inwifL  4^14]  -^Lllr'  M  Ehn  t^ikininnnwalT^  hnvi*  nirwl* 
*ini>lc  I'riivMLTfr  fitr  fltoH- ).>^ijLrij:  l'^'  nLrik«T<r  t]i?*m>y.  IT  »rty  L^Tton  t^allaU 
In  %  C'iiai'mi  tit  iWeiuwtiX  4»ui  of  i)iu  C'-oinrTKhTb^fjilflEH  \t€  cATiJbvl  aliurti  In  iba 
t»rjn;y  wWh  han  fHi-n  Thui  UTH'tuMv  Tt*Ti-iJ.  WlictiNvar  •nr  lu**n  ctr  cliy  liu 
Hti^infl  Eh''  [tKvELrCB  'if  4ii^|>v»rMnir  Eh''  T^mlhi^  nf  \'itliLrLiWr<,  IIia  iVriniiinn- 
««B)lh  nluibiiriio*  mxXi  ^lUcv  1'r  Ibi-  fttnounl  •^f  |1K  [4<r  monlii  for  Ouulilea  Of 
thna  itonun*- 

FikUwU  dMlrlaf  ta  jtirm  tlii«  hcyuhE't  till]  hmar  tn  mind  that 
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Here  b  a  can  to  a  arar  roMliog  held  out-oWoore ;  — 
TO  AK-HS:       TO  Auust: 


GREAT   WAR    MEETING 

IK   ROXBURY. 

ELIOT  SQUARE.  ROXBURV. 
THIS  EVENING  AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK. 


Pkol  WUl&rd.  R»v.  J.  O.  ICsane.  Jtutee  Raseell. 


I* 


tf^Mr«.b«-t 


Wtf  THitifi  nniu  to  tbe  one  caBcd  in  Roxbary  K«re  designed  to 
^  lV>^  cadMMMi.  Mnariim  aad  oruon  blew  ih«nuelve»  red 
ia  the  bee  with  their  trindjF  cCortt.  Cbons  iaptoracd  for  ibc  cKcasion, 
»i«  "Rcd.Uliite.aadnM'ml-itaaioI'RoaadtheFl^"  tillioo 
hoane lor  fanberendeanror.  Tbeold  ««(cnn9o)ifierof  tSixwas  trolled 
ooi.  sad  wotfecd  fattMhe  was  watfa,  aaA  m  <iccaMOBal  Meximn  War 
Tctena  woald  ak  hit  uuinlui»c*  M  gp»  wntgcd  war.  At  proper 
iMcrab  Ae  irtiliaiw  ml  woaU  be  iMcamad  far  apiacaccs.  There 
wn  gttiiBy  MM  old  Hkiw  pmaeM  «te  bimm  di^  pconxaiioa  »-oul(l 
ydl  kke  «  hjtsa.  and  dedare  Vb  readiaeaa  to  >howldet  lut  matkct  and 
gp,  tf  he  aan*!  so  old.  «Ue  hia  s^  Md  UMenM  coBson  wmM  poll 
naleady  at  kit  ooai-tadt  10  tepK»  Uc  oKnowUc  cCetvescerKc  ere 
il  wanted  mem  daqgeroat  prapoftiaas.  Them  Aoc  «»  a  painotic 
auidea  bd^  «l»  kept  a  lag  or  »  li»fctwMef  nHt^with  ooly  the 
nrea  aad  brieiot  ofiBMnakt  ate  *  «add  fo  in  a  auoateif  &he  tm 
a  BtB."  Bnides  iboe  Acre  «»  asaiAr  a  ma  who  woald  aiake  one 
arafty  ^or  mow  «(]«  nfe  aaabct)  ioeafal,*bni  be  writ  ander^ood 
i^  «Kli  a  Mbcr  ooM  BM  be  «tened.  Aad  dmc  was  ocw  move 
«  fand  iM^at^owhcB  cfcaleagad  taaipa  voaU  acree  to^/rv 
*it  AerB(Meao(««dib}«>aaUp«do«aAa>-maes..  .  . 
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Sometimes  the  palrioti«in  of  Kuch  a.  gathering  would  be  wrought  up 
so  intensely  by  n-jving  bunncrs,  martiul  intl  vocjil  mii^ic,  and  burning 
elotiuencc,  thai  s  town's  quota  would  be  lillc<l  in  Icn  than  an  hotir.  It 
nee<led  only  the  first  man  to  step  forward,  put  down  his  name,  be  patted 
on  the  hack,  ]>laced  upon  the  plutforni,  and  cheered  lo  the  ccihu  as  the 
hero  of  ihc  hoiir.  when  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth  would  follow,  and  at 
lui  s  perfect  stampede  set  in  to  sign  the  cnlisimcnt  roll,  and  a  freniy. 
of  enihuMiasm  would  take  possession  of  the  meeting.  The  complete 
intoxication  of  tiuch  excitement,  like  intoxication  from  liquor,  left  some 
of  ttx  s-ictim*  on  the  folluwing  day,  especially  if  the  fathers  of  &mi1ic$. 
with  the  sober  second  thought  to  wrestle  with ;  l>ui  Pride,  tliai  tyranni- 
cal master,  rarely  let  them  turn  back. 

John  D.  ItilUngs.  Haritlaik  ami  O'ffee.  er  Tkt  UmerilleH  Slny  of  Army  U/t 
<Uo»lua.  etc.,  18SS}.  J4-41  pauim. 


85.    War  Songs  (1861-1864) 

BV   NORXnERN   POETS 

Tbe  Civil  War  vtn  >  pcojilc't  war:  >n<l  lli*r  c>mp,  thr  muchi  the  puhlic  mntiiigl 
■t  hnme,  and  even  ihc  hoipitttl  tint  rnlivcncd  bj-  jintiiolic  longi.  The  norlhem 
toB£s  civcn  bciow  induilc  %<itat  often  lung.  chiclly  of  Iitllc  pociic  value,  and  nne  of 
Inn  ))Opulatiiy  but  marc  liletaty  meltt.  —  fat  southern  ikiii|^  set  No.  9I  Ixluw. — 
Gibliu|;r*pbf  m  in  Nol  &4  abuvc. 

A.    "JOHK   brown's  BODV" 

(ASONVMOUS) 

|OHN  BROWN'S  tody  lies  a-mould'ring  in  the  grave, 
I   John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mould'riiig  in  the  grave, 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mould'ring  in  the  grave. 
His  soul  is  marching  on  ! 

Chorus.  —  Glory  1  Glory  Hallelujah  ! 
Glory  !  Glory  Hallelujah  1 
Glory  !  (Jlory  Hallelujah  ! 
Hi.i  soul  is  marching  on. 

He's  gone  to  l>e  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Ix>rd  ! 
He'>  gone  lo  be  a  soldier  in  ibc  army  of  the  Lord  I 


The  Northern  Armies  [iHi-iS&i 

He's  gooe  to  be  k  soldier  in  tbe  arm}-  oT  ibe  Lord  1 
Hii  •ool  b  BUKhing  on.  —  Chorut. 

Jobs  Brown'i  Icoapock  it  stnpped  Dpoo  bis  back. 
Hb  tool  is  marcbing  on.  —  Chans. 

Hb  pet  bmb«  win  meet  him  on  the  vay, 

And  tbeyni  go  Riatrcfaing  oa.  —  Chorus. 

Tbej^  bmg  JeA  Davji  on  a  Kiur  apple  tree, 
A»  ibey  go  uurching  on.  —  Chorut. 

No*  fof  the  Union  let's  gire  three  ruuiiing  cheers. 
As  «c  go  marching;  un. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hip,  Humh  I 


'TBXEE   HUKDIceo  THOLFSAXn   MORE 

By  JAUM  Si  JOAN  UiniioM 

■l  T  7E  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thouuind  more, 
VV    [''rom  Mississippi's  winding  sneAm  aod  from   New  England's 
shore ; 
We  leave  our  ploughs  and  wotkshops,  our  wives  and  children  dear. 
With  hearts  too  full  for  utterance,  with  but  a  silent  tear; 
We  dare  not  look  behind  u^  but  .ite-ndfaslly  l>efcire : 
We  arc  coming,  fatlier  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more  t 

If  yoa  fook  acioss  the  hilltops  that  meet  the  northern  sky, 

LoRX  moviiin  lines  of  rising  dusi  your  vision  may  descry  ; 

And  now  tlie  wind,  an  iiiiUint,  teart  the  eloiicly  veil  aside. 

And  flails  aloft  our  spangled  tbg  in  gtary  aiKl  in  pri'le, 

And  hdyoncis  in  the  sunlitfht  glram.  and  b^nds  brave  music  pour : 

We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  more ! 

If  you  look  all  up  our  valley*  where  the  gtiiwing  tiarvesl*  shine, 
Yon  may  see  onr  stuidy  farmer  hii}-t  fiAt  furniitig  int>i  line ; 
lad  children  from  their  mother's  knees  are  piiliing  at  the  weeds, 
litis  bow  lo  reap  and  sow  against  their  countrj's  needs ; 
Ktoup  staiKls  Tee[Hng  at  evciy  cottage  floor : 
Father  Abnham,  ituee  hundred  tbousuid  more  ! 
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Vou  have  colled  uit,  and  we're  cominfc  by  Richmond's  bloody  tide 
To  lay  u»  down,  for  Freeiloni'ii  snke,  our  brolhcru'  bones  beude, 
Or  from  foiil  ticason's  snvagc  gnwp  to  wrench  the  murderous  blade. 
And  in  the  face  of  foieign  fow  ils  fragments  to  parade. 
Six  hundred  thousand  loyal  men  and  true  have  gone  before: 
Vic  are  coming,  i-'athct  Abraham,  three  hundred  thousand  morel 


c.    "war  song 
&v  W:t.MAM  WimioRx  Sroav 

UP  with  the  Hag  of  the  Stripes  and  the  Stan  ! 
Gather  together  ftom  plough  and  from  loom  I 
Hafk  to  the  signal !  —  the  muaic  of  wars 
Sounding  for  tyranut  and  traiton  their  doom. 
Mnrch,  m.irch,  inarch,  niurch  1 
Brothers  iinilc  —  rouse  in  your  might, 
l-'or  Justice  and  l-Vccdom,  for  God  And  the  Right  I 

Down  with  the  foe  to  the  Land  and  the  Laws  I 
Marching  tugcihcr,  our  country  to  ^ive. 

Goil  shall  be  with  us  lo  otrengThcn  our  cauM, 
Nerving  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  the  brave. 
March,  march,  miirch,  inaich  ! 
Brothers  unite  —  rouse  in  your  might. 
For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Right ! 

Flag  of  the  Free  !  under  thee  we  will  fight, 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  inir  face  to  the  foe  ; 

Death  to  all  traitors,  and  C.id  for  the  Right  1 
Singing  this  *ong  as  In  Kittle  we  go  : 
March,  march,  march,  march  I 
Freemen  unite  —  ronsc  in  your  might. 
For  Justice  and  Frccdooi,  for  God  and  the  Right  I 

tjind  of  the  Free  —  that  our  father*  of  old. 
Bleeding  together,  cemented  in  blood  — 

Give  us  thy  bleising,  at  brave  ami  as  bold. 
Standing  hke  one,  ax  our  ancestors  stood  — 
We  march,  march,  march,  march  3 
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Conquer  or  Tall !     Haik  to  (he  call : 
Justice  antl  Freedom  for  one  aiit!  Ibr  all  t 

Chain  of  ihc  slave  wc  have  sufTcTcd  so  long  — 
Striving  together,  thy  links  we  will  break ! 

Hark !  for  Clotl  hears  us,  as  echoes  our  song. 
Sounding  the  crjr  lu  make  Tyranny  ijviake  : 
March,  march,  marrh,  march  1 
Conquer  or  fall  !     Koiisc  to  the  call  — 
Justice  and  Freedom  for  one  and  for  all ! 

Workmen  arise  !     There  is  work  for  us  now; 
Ours  the  red  ledger  for  liayunet  i>en  ; 

Sword  be  otir  hammer,  and  cannon  our  plough ; 
Liberty's  loom  must  be  driven  by  men  ! 
March,  march,  inarch,  march  ! 
Freemen !  «-e  f'ghi,  roused  in  our  might, 
For  Justice  and  Freedom,  for  God  and  the  Right ! 

D.    "THE   BATTLE-CRV   OF  FREEDOM" 
Bv  Ckuhuk  Fw-DMicK  Root 

r;s,  we'll  rally  round  the  flag,  boys,  we'll  rally  once  again. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom. 
We  will  rally  from  the  hill-uile,  we'll  gather  from  the  plain, 
Shouting  the  Iwcile-cry  of  freedom. 

Chorus. — The  Union  forever,  hurrah  1  boys,  hurrah, 

Down  with  the  traitor,  up  with  the  star. 
While  we  rally  round  ihe  flag,  boys,  rally  once  again. 
Shunting  ihe  baule-ctj'  of  freedom. 

We  are  springing  to  the  call  of  our  brothers  gone  before, 

Shouting  (he  b;Utlc-cry  of  freedom, 
And  we'll  fill  the  vacant  ranks  with  a  million  freemen  more, 

Shouling  the  b.iitlc-cry  of  freedom.  —  Chorus. 

We  will  welcome  to  our  numbers  the  loyal,  true,  and  brave, 

Khoutmg  the  IwiUle-cry  of  freedom, 
And  allho'  they  may  be  poor,  not  a  man  ^thall  be  a  slave, 

Shouting  the  bactlc-trj'  of  freedom.  —  Chonu, 
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So  we're  springing  to  the  call  from  the  Casi  ami  Crorn  ihc  West, 

Shouiitig  the  baitlc-cry  of  frcclom. 
And  we'll  Inirl  the  rebel  trcw  from  ihv  Land  wc  love  the  besi, 

Shouting  th«  battlc-cty  of  freedom.  —  Chornt. 

From  reurini*  in  Lyrks  of  LoyaUy  (edited  by  Frank  Moore.  New  Vork.  1864), 
78 ;  Amtruau  War  Hitlliuh  and  l.yria  (edited  by  George  Caij'  Egglaton, 
New  York,  cic,  [i8Kg]),  II,  160. 171. 175. 


E      86.    The  Rough  Side  of  Campaigning  ( 1 862) 
P  BY    MAJOR    WILDER    DWIGHT 

llnighi.  B  mcmbn  of  a  ptomininl  Mnnachiurtti  finiily,  i*  a  kixhI  cuimplc  of  tbc 
yeiini>  viilutilt'cr  -iliiccfi  "f  gmxl  I>if1h  anit  i;-i1lr{;c  tilucsllun  whu  were  nuiiieruu*  m 
MlK  Kinirt  •luiiiii;  lUc  wai.  —  1Ill>ll<jgrit|iby  i)f  llie  c..ainpai|tn  :  J.  C.  Knpei.  Story  ff 
iit  €tnl  IfW,  II,  tii^iiii   Clianntnic  anil  tUil,  (iHi.if^  }  >ia 
P  aU4l>  VKA*  RDiNHi'HrH  April  9.  |)I6>, 

^CENK,  camp,  sn<iwiiig  and  raining,  and  blowing  angrily  ;  Timr, 
»-?  Tue^ilay  mnniing.  'Ihe  Major  Second  Maw.ichusclls  Regiment 
enters  hU  tent,  shaking  the  dripping  oil-«kin  cap  and  India-rublier  cloth- 
ing. He  discovers  John,  his  John,  siiniamcd  Strong  i'  the  arm,  or  Arm- 
iirong,  digging  a  hole  williin  the  damp  Icni  to  receive  wime  coals  from 
the  hickory  fire  that  is  trj'iny  lo  tila/e  without.  Ji'hn  {hi^aitur).  Soger- 
ing  is  (lucer  Imsincss,  xir.  J/.  Yes.  John.  J.  Hut  it  's  hard,  too,  sir, 
on  them  ihai  follcrs  it,  M.  Vt-s,  John.  J.  Ii  's  a*y  for  them  as  sit*  to 
boinc,  sir,  by  the  fire,  and  talks  about  sogers  and  victories,  very  fine  and 
asy  like.  It 's  little  they  know  of  the  ra.-tl  work,  sir.  M,  Yes,  John. 
J.  T  would  n*l  be  quite  the  same,  sir,  if  they  was  cmt  here  ihdrsclves 
trying  to  warm  thcirselvcs  at  a  hole  in  the  grinnid,  sir.  Af.  No,  John. 
'l"hen  ihc  coal*  arc  brought  on,  and  a  feeble  lomfort  is  Attained.  The 
woods  arc  heavy  without  with  snow  and  ice.  In  the  afternoon  I  visit 
the  pickets,  and  spend  a  chilly  and  wearisome  day.    I'his  mornmg  is 

again  like  yesterday.     ,  who  ha*  shown  himself  a  inimj)  in  our 

recent  exigeneies,  bnl  who  has  certain  eccentricrtics  of  manner  and 
tpeech,  f.ime  to  breakfast  this  morning,  mbliing  his  hand*  and  saying, 
"  Yoii  would  n't  hardly  know  thai  this  was  the  South  if  you  did  n't  keep 
looking  on  the  map,  would  you  ?  hey  ?     What  say  ?  " 

SiiKc  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  spent  two  hours  in  the  hail-storm 
visiting  pickets.     This,  then,  in  an  invasion  of  the  South,  query  ?  .  .  . 
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BlVUL'Al!    KtAK   N'tVf    M^KKICr,  VlHClXU. 

R^ning  riom  Ihe  Eoat,     Eatlcr  Sun>iiy,  April  20,  1861.  .  ,  . 

After  a  short  halt  at  Mount  Jut-ksoit,  which  is  a  town,  and  filled  with 
evidcDced  of  Reln-l  occupation,  sucli  as  brge  ho>|)iuls,  one  of  (liem 
unfiniaheil,  ve  ucre  ordered  tu  maich  ruuiiil  to  "  luni  the  enemy's 
left." 

Uur  path  was  a  rough  one,  through  a  river,  over  rocks,  and  through 
deep  mud,  on,  on,  on.  Wc  heard  occasional  cannonading  over  toward 
the  centre,  where  Shields'*  force  remained  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
to  await  our  tedious  circuit.  The  day  was  loni;  and  hot ;  the  artillery 
latioreil  over  the  alount  impanalile  ruad.  I  went  on  in  advance,  wilh 
somi;  pioiiccM  to  ni<i  a  little  by  removing  olistatlcs.  As  we  juissctl 
through  the  little  village  of  ForrestvlUc,  a  parly  of  young  girls  sang 
Dixie  10  us.  .  .  .  On  wc  go.  Wc  have  got  round  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. It  is  dark  ;  too  laic  to  ford  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah 
to  TL'join  the  rest  of  the  army,  who  have  now  entered  New  Market, 
which  Ashby  even  has  left.  Tireil  and  foot-sore,  we  l.iy  down  to  slccj) 
in  the  woods.  Matcliing  for  eighteen  hours,  and  ttich  ninrrhing  I  the 
bivouac,  in  the  worm,  pleasant  night  Is  a  luxury.  The  next  morning 
wc  start  ag.iin,  and  ford  the  Shen.indoah,  and  get  on  to  the  turnpike 
at  New  Market  which  wc  had  left  at  Mount  Jackson.  The  Shenan- 
tlouh  is  swift,  and  u])  to  one's  middle.  Fording  is  an  exciting,  amus- 
ing, li>ng  task.  It  is  ruiishrd  at  1a%l,  and  the  hrigade,  led  by  our 
regiment,  moves  lhriiu){h  the  tovni  of  New  Market  to  the  saucy  strains 
of  Yankee  Doodle.  We  move  two  miles  beyond  the  town,  and  bivouac 
on  a  hillside.  Our  tents  and  baggage  are  all  sixteen  miles  back,  at 
Ed  in  burg. 

1 1  is  late  Friday  evening  bcfurc  wc  get  bivouBcketl.  Many  of  the 
men  arc  barcf<w[  and  without  rations.  S.ilurday  morning  it  begins 
early  to  rain,  and  ever  since  wc  have  been  diijiping  under  this  easterly 
storm.  .  .  , 

Aha  I  the  cloudi  begin  to  break.  1  wish  you  a  pleasant  Easter 
Sunday.  One  thing  at  least  we  may  hope  for,  that  before  another 
Easter  day  we  may  be  at  home  again  ;  for  this  Rebellion  will  die  rapidly 
when  wc  hit  its  viials.      They  h.ivc  not  been  hii  yd,  however. 

1  wish  you  could  look  at  our  regiment  under  rude  shelters  of  rails 
and  straw,  and  dripping  in  ibis  cold  storm.  Our  shoes  and  clothing 
came  up  yesterday,  and  this  morning  we  are  giving  them  out.  So  wc 
ue  not  wholly  helpluiis  yet.  .  .  . 
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Cahi*  NiLAt  tlARKiM>NBi<KU,  Apcll  16.  t863,  SotunUy. 

Rain !  rain  !  rain  !  March !  march  I  march  I  What  a  hfc  !  We 
marched  firiecii  miles  yesterday,  in  mad  and  raid,  to  iliis  point,  and 
got  into  cam))  at  night  in  reaisonabk  cotufoit,  but  almost  without  r;ilJonii, 
>nd  now  we  arc  busy  with  the  niiseralile  iuleimgaiury  uf  what  t»  eat  t 

Such  is  o'lT  cspcriencc.  (.'olimel  Andrews  is  again  «n  lii-larhcd  duty, 
Ul4,  for  the  past  few  ihj-s,  I  h;ivc  been  in  command.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  taking  care  of  a  regiment  when  the  whole 
Quartermaster  and  Cummlssary  Departments  of  the  army  cor]>s  ate  in 
«ich  hopeless  confusion  and  debility. 

No  other  army  corps  ha$  the  obsincles  to  contenil  against  of  this 
kind  that  we  have.  At  Yorktown  tiicy  have  the  sea,  and  the  Western 
rivers  bear  supplies  as  well  as  gunboats.  Here  our  wagons  cannot  bring 
supplies  enough  to  last  until  they  return  from  a  second  trip.  We  shall 
be  driven  to  forage  from  the  couiitrj' ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  system 
atlopteil  wise  enough  am)  prompt  enough  for  that  effort.  Hut  there  is 
no  twe  in  croaking  ;  we  shall  get  out  of  the  wooils  somehow,  I  suppose. 

Among  other  short  supplies,  we  are  wholly  wiiliout  news|i:ipers  since 
a  werk  ago.  WTiat  is  the  news?  I  hope  McClellan  is  silencing  his  op- 
ponents by  silencing  the  enemy's  batteries.    That 's  his  best  answer. 

[Mm.  E.  A.  \V.  Uwitf,\tl}, IJ/k  aiiJ  lu'/Uri  0/  triidtr  Vw^gA:  {liostoa.  1S6&), 
330-X4I  passim. 
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BY  CORFORAI.  JAMES  KENDAI.I.  HOSMKR 

Hwinrt.  ihcn  a  iiiinintrMiow  liliraruin  in  Minncaimlin,  tcrveil  ■>  ■  iitivate  and  cor- 
poral in  ■  MaMadiuirtt*  rruiincnt.  nil't  bos  one  of  the  colur-Kuacil.  Aftet  thr  war  he 
beomc  pramUiciiI  u  a  tulUgt  p(ofi.-i»oi  ami  author.  The  Iwllle  hete  dMctibed  ««i 
■  luiilc  *tli)i>:k  on  Purt  lluilbjii.  —  Ilitillujirdjiliy  i>f  ihc  caRi|iaign  -  J.  I-'.  Khuilei,  //ii- 
lotf  afilu  Uniii^  &alti,  IV,  J19,  nejtr;   l.1isiiniii|e  anil  Hart,  CiUi,  $  IIO. 

[Jtm*  .6,  .863.]   \\F  l"";'^  *""*  "  ^'f^-    f"'  1'""  ^  ™"*V»°' 
'"'  ■'■'      VV     we  begun   to  hear  of  it.    .    .    .    We  knew 

nothingcertain,  however,  until  Sitnrday.    (It  is  nowTucsday.)    Toward 

the  end  of  that  afternoon,  the  explicit  orders  came.     The  assault  was 

10  be  made  the  next  morning,  and  our  regiment  was  to  have  a  share  in 

it.    We  were  not  to  go  home  without  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood. 

Before  dark,  we  were  ordered  into  line,  and  stacked  our  arms.     Kach 

capiaia  made  a  little  speech.     "  No  Ulktng  in  the  ranks ;  no  flinching. 
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Let  ewry  one  see  that  his  canteen  h  M\,  and  that  he  has  Hani  bread 
enough  fot  a  riay.  That  ix  all  you  will  carry  beside  g»n  and  equip- 
ments." Wc  left  tht  gnns  in  staik,  polished,  and  ready  to  be  caught  on 
the  instant ;  and  by  down  under  the  trees.  At  midnight  tame  the 
cooks  with  coffee  and  warm  food.  Soon  after  came  the  onler  to  move; 
then,  slowly  and  with  many  halts,  nearly  four  hundred  iitiong,  we  took 
up  our  rotite  along  the  wood-paths.  Many  other  regiments  were  also  in 
moiiiHi.  The  forest  was  full  of  Rembrandt  pictures,  —  a  bright  blaie 
nmler  a  ticc,  the  faces  and  aims  of  soldiers  all  aglow  about  it ;  the  wheel 
of  an  aimy-wati(»),  or  the  brass  of  a  cannon,  lit  up  j  then  the  gloom  of 
the  wotKl,  ami  the  night  shiiiiing  down  alxiut  it. 

Al  length,  it  was  daybreak.  .  .  .  We  were  now  only  screened  from 
the  rebel  works  by  a  thin  hedge.  Here  the  rille-bslls  t>egan  to  cut  keen 
and  sharp  through  the  air  about  us ;  and  the  cannonade,  as  the  cast  notr 
l>egan  to  redden,  reached  its  height,  —  a  continual  deafening  uproar, 
hurting  the  air  against  one  in  great  waves,  till  it  fell  almost  hke  a  nail 
of  rubber,  bouriding  ami  reb-^undrng  hum  the  Iwdy,  —  the  great  guns  of 
Ihc  '•  Richmond,"  the  siege- I'arrotts,  the  smaller  ficUl-battcries ;  and, 
through  alt.  the  Inintting  of  the  shells  within  the  rel>e)  tines,  and  the 
keen,  deadly  whistle  of  well-aimed  bullets.  A  few  to<U  down  the  mili- 
tary road,  the  column  paused.  .  .  .  llie  banks  of  the  ravine  rose  on 
either  side  of  the  load  in  which  wc  had  halted  :  but  just  here  the  Ircnch 
made  a  turn  ;  and  in  front,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards, 
we  could  pbinly  see  the  rebel  rampart,  red  in  the  morning-light  as  wiih 
blood,  and  shrouded  m  white  vapor  along  the  ed(;e  as  the  shariichouten 
behind  kept  up  an  incessant  discharge,  t  believe  I  felt  no  lensniion  of 
fear,  nor  do  1  think  those  alwut  me  did.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  U'e  climb  up  the  path.  I  go  with  my  rifle  between  Wilson  and 
Hardikcr ;  keeping  nearest  the  former,  who  carries  the  national  flag.  In 
a  minute  or  two,  the  column  has  ascended,  and  is  deploying  in  a  long 
line,  under  the  colonel's  eye,  on  the  open  ground.  The  rebel  engineen 
arc  mmt  skilful  fellon-i.  Betuecn  us  and  the  brown  uirth-heap  which 
we  aic  to  iry  to  gain  today,  the  space  is  nol  wide  ;  but  it  is  cut  np  in 
every  direction  with  r.ivincs  anil  gulliw.  'ITicse  ncrc  covered,  until  the 
parapet  was  raiseil,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber ;  but  now  it  has  afl 
been  cut  down,  so  tlui  in  every  direriion  the  Cillen  tops  of  Luge  trees 
interlace,  trunks  block  up  every  passage  n^^^blei  are  growing  orcr 
:  question  to  ^^^^^uie  in  line  of  battle 
slmost  (ni^Bih.c  question  to  ^^^^^^KT  order:  but  the 
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word  iii  given,  "  FonranI ! "  and  on  we  go.  Know  ihai  this  whole  space 
u  ivcpt  by  ft  coiuUnt  fMllcr  of  balk:  il  k  n:ally  a  "  icadcii  tiin."  Wc 
go  crawling  ;tnil  stoupiitj;:  biK  nuw  and  then  before  u»  n§cs  in  plain 
view  the  line  of  canh-wurks,  »inoky  iin<l  siilphticous  with  volleys;  while 
all  about  u$  Eall  the  balls,  now  sending  a  lot  or  little  splinter*  from  a 
Stump,  DOW  knocking  the  ilead  wood  out  of  the  old  tree-Irunlc  that  is 
shelterin|[  me,  now  driving  up  a  cloud  of  dust  from  a  liiile  knoll,  or  riil- 
ting  off  the  heaii  of  a.  weed  just  under  the  hntul  an  with  an  invisible 
knife.  ...  "  Forward  !  "  is  the  ortlcr.  Wi-  all  stoop  ;  but  the  tolonci 
docs  not  stoop:  he  is  as  coul  as  he  wa:^  in  his  lent  kst  night,  when  I 
saw  him  drink  iced  lemonade.  He  turns  now  10  cxiiminc  the  groiiiid, 
then  ^ces  back  ag.iin  to  direct  the  advance  of  ihi.s  or  that  Hank.  WiU 
von  springe  on  from  cover  to  covet,  and  I  follow  cIum:  after  him.  It  is 
hard  »ork  to  get  the  flag  along :  it  cannot  he  carried  in  the  air  ;  and  we 
drag  it  and  pass  it  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  brambles,  much  to  ihc 
detriment  of  its  folds.  The  line  pauses  a  moment.  Capt.  Morton,  who 
has  riscit  from  a  sick-bed  to  be  »ilh  his  command,  b  cooU)'  cautioning 
hk  company.  The  right  wing  is  to  lenuin  in  reserve,  while  the  left 
pushes  still  farther  forward.  The  major  is  out  in  front  of  tis  now.  He 
stands  upon  a  log  which  bridges  a  ravine. —  a  plain  mark  for  the  >liarp- 
shootcra,  who  overlook  the  position,  imt  only  ftoiii  the  jwr-ipei,  but  from 
the  tall  trees  within  the  retiel  workti.  Piexenlly  we  move  on  again, 
ihiDiigh  brambles  and  under  <:harrcd  trunks,  tearing  our  way,  and  pull- 
ing a^er  us  the  colors;  creeping  on  our  bellies  at rms  exposed  ridges, 
«herc  bullets  hum  and  sing  like  siini;ing  bees;  and.  right  in  plain  view, 
the  ridge  of  earth,  its  brow  white  with  incessant  volkys.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  Down  into  our  little  nook  now  loiiie  tumbling  a  crowd  of  diitor- 
ganixed,  panting  men.  'I'hey  are  ]>art  of  a  New- York  regiment,  who,  00 
the  crest  just  oi'cr  us,  have  been  meeting  with  very  severe  Ion.  They 
siy  their  dead  and  d)iltg  are  heaped  up  there.  We  believe  it ;  for  wc 
can  hear  ihcm,  they  are  so  near :  indeed,  some  of  those  iwho  come  tum- 
bling ilown  arc  wounded ;  some  h.ivc  iheir  gun-stocks  broken  by  shot, 
and  the  banelx  bent,  while  they  are  unharmed.  They  arc  frightened 
and  exhausted,  and  stop  to  recover  themselves;  but  presently  their 
officers  come  up,  an<)  order  them  forward  again.  From  time  to  time, 
•**— ™rds,  wounded  men  crawl  back  from  their  position  a  few  yards  in 
•T  we  arc.  ,  .  . 

in  to  know  that  the  attack  has  failed.  ,  .  ,     We  know 
lliere  are  nimors,  thick  as  the  rifle-balls,  of  this  gcn- 
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sal  Ubtl,  ihat  tT^^n»tt  duooyui.  tad  MKcewfal  aueuiiMs  elwwhew- 

TWaaywxfiMVBoailiKd^af  blnnL    We  luve  to«  w«al  loJIed. 

At  duk,  I  rmp  bark  to  tbs  tsviar,  vbaic  I  am  to  JtLp.  .  .  .  For 
Ibwf  (o-«lsy,  I  bufv  imi  nro  or  three  bant  oacken  aad  roU  poaioo. 
W«  h«w  DO  Uuikett :  n  dovn  I  fie  t»  deep  s  I  can  aa  die  caitli,  witb- 
ooi  covering ;  and.  bekm  morning,  an  cLUed  tbmoffi  with  the  dev 
and  roMncN  of  the  air. 


88.   The  Bummers    (1863) 
nEveRKMn  CRoRcr  kccrbs  hcfwobth 


tUfwtrth  «M  s  cbiyii  «bn  *«■  tnth  Am  Coua  anwr  la  Laoiaana  di  ttti 
Ml  iMj,  ftM  M  charfani  «f  *  Wiwi  rhwf  i  ni  i  ii  i  >nd  htm  m  >  BMSbn  W 
Ciiwl  MMM*  mM  TlwftcceMiMaaDltoiiMvaratTGaBBBnaad  4*pn>ync 
iMi  af  aw  »«r  —  tW  .Vimwrfhol  mAtki.  —  mtBucvfhr  —  m  Sifc  a*  ah—*. 

AFTF.R  nor  rolnmn  reached  Opelausaa,  I  left  k,  auakfiog  id  go  oa 
triih  my  work  m  the  hbor  wftun ;  and  I  foond  tmt  one  tfaiii^ 
that,  u>  ■»)>  mind,  maned  the  fjloTj  of  cm  march  tfaroi^  the  Teche. 
Thai  irai  the  extentrre  ii7*teni  of  {rinoderins  and  piOaging  wtudi  «» 
carrier!  rm  tiy  (hr  sirasglen,  —  a  rtu*  of  men  wAdenily  higc  to  alBiCt 
aiientfrin.  [  afterwarfh  fonnd  that  their  practices  had  been  made  known 
to  Ihe  general,  ami  ihat  «evcr.il  of  the  oflendert  had  been  condemned  to 
be  thot.  I  am  not  ont  of  those  «ho  would  have  mercy  on  a  rebct ;  but 
even  war  b  not  rxaalj  barbubra :  it  does  not  gtre  *  soldier  kceose  to 
do  M  be  chooiei  with  what  does  not  belong  to  bim.  .  .  . 

Whai  made  me  more  indignant  was  the  tact,  that  the  men  who  were 
beating  ihc  \miai  frf  the  battle  were  not  the  oncx  *hi>  were  etmching 
themtelres.  'Diey  Mmply  hewc<l  a  way.  throngh  which  others,  le«i 
worthy,  rjme  at  their  Icimire.  The  stragglers  numbered  not  more  than 
ftw  hunilred  in  all.  Tbcse  did  all  ihc  mischieC  One  of  these  we  found 
in  the  Newtown  )iul,  with  a  thoDiaod  <Io)lar«  in  gold  and  silver  on  bis 
perii»n.  If  you  thmilil  go  up  to  any  coil;>Ke  within  fifty  miles  of  {he 
rear,  you  would  piobably  fiiKl  Mine  five  or  *ix  of  thne  fellows  sitiiag  in 
l)»p  t:'>l''^'y<  I'mtkinK,  fWpinK.  "t  t-  *«  of  iheii  exploits.  If  yoa 
thrMhl  take  ihf  double  to  cminy  ihel  *«,  you  would  find  an  assort- 

ment uf  aitlcle*  wifTK-tcnilv  krj;e  for  -mmence  btmnea  with. 
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Confedente  biHs,  and  offer  to  sell  yon  relics  enough  to  fill  a  good-sized 
museum.  There  vra*  an  independence  or  itn  sudaciiy  about  the^c  fel- 
lows which  wa»  very  striking.  They  would  cmcr  a  houiie  with  the  ait 
of  one  who  owned  the  pbce,  and  order  the  landlonl  to  iirepnic  dinner 
(or  t*«  or  three,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and,  while  the  fri);hlened  Creole 
wm  hurrying;  and  bustling  to  do  their  bidding;,  they  were  quietly  opening 
all  hi*  drawers,  looking  under  his  beds,  unlocking  his  trunks,  and  mak- 
ing whatever  di.sco\'crics  they  could.  Fcrhap*.,  by  tlie  lime  ilinner  vra* 
announced,  the  vdiole  party  would  have  donned  a  new  «uii  of  clothes ; 
and,  Dot  satisfied  with  caling  the  \vX  the  [xxir  man  had,  would  proceed 
to  fill  their  pockets  with  his  watches,  his  wife's  jewelry,  and  nil  the  little 
artklet  of  t'^r/ju  which  could  be  found.  At  Tranklin,  Mr.  Secesh  and 
hit  family  were  quicdy  seated  at  the  bieuk fast- table.  Ifpon  congratu- 
bting  htmxelf,  tliat,  ko  far,  his  property  had  remained  intact,  he  saw 
half  a  down  Mldiers  Ju«t  entering  his  gate.  They  c-ime  very  leisurely 
into  the  room  where  he  «.it  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  politely 
retguestcd  ihera  to  rise  from  ihe  table,  and  make  room  for  Uncle  Sam's 
boy«  :  then,  after  h;ivin)|;  xali^fied  their  hunger  with  what  the  planter  had 
supplied  for  himself,  ihey  |H)i-keted  c\*ery  silver  fork  and  '(poon,  and  as 
tchorcly  took  their  departure.  1  confera,  that,  in  this  panicular  ia- 
nance,  I  hcarrl  Mr.  Secesh  whine  about  hi«  trouble,  with  a  great  deal 
of  inwanl  chuckling.  He  was  a  bad  man,  a  Northern  man,  an  adven- 
turer, who  h.id  married  u  large  plantation,  and  out-Heroded  Herod  in 
his  virulence  agitimrt  the  Yankees. 

But  the  practice  I  rnojt  deeply  deplore.  Oiwre  I  came  near  getting 
into  difficulty  by  trying  to  check  it.  [  remained  all  night  with  a  man 
wfco  had  suflcrcd  severely  from  these  military  thieves,  About  five 
o'elork  in  the  morning,  I  w.-is  roused  by  a  tremendous  noise  down 
stairs,  [iresiing  myself  with  all  due  liasic,  I  went  to  the  window,  and, 
looking  down,  saw  one  of  the  gang  just  emerging  from  the  cellar  u-indow 
below,  his  arms  and  pockets  full  of  plunder.  Presenting  my  pistol  to 
his  mfiu/,  I  demanded  what  be  was  doing.  He  turned  suddenly,  caught 
«^i  of  the  ugly  little  reiolver  close  to  his  brains,  and,  wiih  a  rapidity 
only  equalled  by  a  turtle  drawing  m  hii  head  when  .itnick,  he  tumbled 
bock  into  the  room,  greatly  surprised.  I  went  to  the  door  to  fmd  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  when  I  was  met  by  the  rtnmde^t  and  most  com|)lete 
le  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  receive.  Ksplctives  which  I 
«cd  were  long  since  obsolete,  and  all  the  most  damnator>' 
HIT  Itoguage,  were  used  w\lh  refreshing  license.    The  men 
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I  ifae  «dks  Bde  cfa  harm:  and.  when  I 
ttey  dodBDd  behml  the  Ince.  mad  aaik 
Ata,  I  wmfcctcd  Am  I  vss  n  Bjr  itei- 
«f  nak. aad  aunnd  for  tbe  iMMris 


had  tCTCTOcd  ihtmtthB 

drew  in>  mvtpoa  im 

good   ihcir  escape.     JvaK 

aletve«,  and  ritlMMt  aaj 

get  mjr  coaL     1  had  ptoceeJcd  tmtmltm  Mefk,  ho»<.m.  when  I 

mjntclf  Miroosded  bjr  ft««  of  ihe  gan^  each  with  hn  nrntkct.    A  fnttf 

fii  to  be  m,  tanrljr !    The  amait  a^  >hoM  ne,  and  then  s«cnr  ilni  I 

■r^i  a  pluiicf  *ho  had  oScfcd  then  nolcnce.    tioAmg  but  &e  booI 

uaadukerxicd  btarado  woold  clear  bml    So.  jbii  b  I  wa>  poodcfng 

what  II  wu  be»t  to  da,  ihe  feUnr  who  had  pbjcd  the  tBitle  ao  bcaii- 

UHy,  quietly  locked  bu  mniket,  and  laid, — 

"Throvdcrra  jroor  pitfd,  or  IviUiheot]" 

Thit,  of  ooune,  was  oaeodanble.  Mjr  potol  had  on  it  the  nune  of  the 
bwnd  vho  garc  it  to  n>c,  and  it  ■*>  otkc  (^  the  lasi  things  lo  be  gifcn  op. 

He  repeated  hi*  very  praisewonhjr  dctemunation  to  shoot  skc ;  «bcB 
I  rather  took  him  by  surpnie  bjr  beOowiagt  in  my  londcM  tones,  — 

"fimh,  1  place  fod  nnder  arrest ;  and,  if  yoa  bndge  an  ia^  nm 
ihrii  becoBK  ntmutel)'  Kqaaintnl  with  thai "  (dnpbjru^  mj  pbtd  m 
Uie  beM  powible  adrantage).  "  Shoaldcr  anns ! "  I  repeated,  as  loud 
m  I  coal)  ba»). 

Ite  Mfcw  naa  comi^cie);  disconcerted,  and  actually  came  to  the 
•boaUer  arnn;  when  I  put  on  the  coat  I  had  sent  for  (having  on 
■honkler-Mrapi,  of  cooim),  and  placed  the  fellow  ander  arrett.  But  I 
never  preCnred  charge*  again*!  him,  and  lo  the  matter  ended  as  a  joke. 

CWVK^  It.    Kcpwortfa,    7^4  It'iifi.  Hot.  and  Smortt.  or  Tht  GmJf-V*f*rt- 
mtniim  'Oj  (BuMon,  1864),  37S-1S3 >»«/». 


89.  TTic  Sanitary  Commission  (1863) 

■Y   XrvCRRND   FREDERICK   NEWMAN   KS'APP 

Km|ifi,  ptaH-Malr  i  niiMMcr,  ioin«d  ike  Saoiuir ConiBiBion  in  iS6i,w»dhccniM 
Ifcr   '  -f  ihr  ipnial  relief  itcfitrtmcM :   he  furaiilicd  aid  to  tunc  6fti 

Ihu"  "ivndeil    •iil-liim.      I(c  wai  a  pcnonal   Icxni)  of  IjbooIb  mil 

flHni.  I  In  iiiiui  liclinr  |i>e*  (ti^jrifutiorn  abml  onhonc  of  ibr  nsnt  dwie*  mder- 
■''■Aif  BMIlMllWr  '^^iinlwlon  In  itt  noble  work  of  niUexing  the  honon  of  mta. 
~'fm^\\\i'fm\»  Ka. U  >lx»e- 

WAsliiN<nns,  I).  C, 
CnmAt  0»n«i  U.  S.  SuijT4*v  Cou'm,  Otititr  tn,  1863. 

II R  main  pinT*Me  kept  to  view  in  this  work  of  Special  Relief  for 
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the  |>a«l  two  year*  has  been. 
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Tint.  To  supply  to  the  sick  men  of  ihe  newly  arrived  regiments  stich 
mwlicinci,  foixi,  and  tare  as  U  is  iinpo«iblc  for  them  to  icteive,  in  il» 
mvit^t  of  the  confu&ion,  and  nith  ilie  uiiari)idat>te  lack  of  fadlities,  from 
their  own  officers.  The  men  to  he  thiw  ni<le<I  are  those  who  are  not  so 
sick  as  to  have  a  claim  upon  a  geneml  hospital,  and  yet  need  immediate 
care  to  giiaid  them  against  terious  sickness. 

Second.  To  furnish  Miiiable  Ibod,  lodging,  care  and  assistance  to  men 
who  are  honurably  discharged  from  service,  sent  fix>m  general  hospitals, 
or  from  their  Ie^Iment^,  hut  who  iue  often  delayed  a  rUy  or  more  in  the 
city,  jometimcs  many  days  hi-f.ire  they  ohlnin  their  papers  and  pay. 

Third,  To  lommunicatc  with  disiant  regiments  in  behalf  of  discharged 
men  whose  certificates  of  disability  or  descriptive  lists  on  which  to  draw 
their  pay  prove  to  be  defective  —  the  invalid  soldiers  meantime  beiog 
cared  for,  and  not  exposed  to  the  fuijtuc  and  risk  of  going  in  person  to 
their  regiments  to  have  their  papers  corrected. 

I''o«irth.  To  act  a.t  the  un[>aitl  agent  or  attorney  of  discharged  snldiers 
who  arc  too  feeble  or  too  utterly  disabled  to  present  their  own  claim  at 
the  paymaster's  office. 

Fifth.  To  look  into  the  condition  of  discharged  men  who  assume  to  be 
without  means  to  p.iy  the  expense  of  going  lo  their  homes ;  and  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  means  where  we  find  the  man  is  uue  and  the  need  real. 

Sixth.  To  secure  lo  disabled  soldiers  railroad  tickets  at  retinced  rate*, 
and,  through  an  agent  at  the  railroad  station,  see  that  these  men  are  not 
rtrf)beii  or  imposed  upon  by  slurjien. 

Seventh.  To  iree  that  alt  men  who  arc  dischai^cd  and  paid  off  do  at 
once  leave  the  city  for  their  homes ;  or.  in  cases  where  they  have  been 
induced  by  evil  companions  to  remain  behind,  to  endeavor  to  reMrtie 
thcra,  and  sec  them  started  with  through- tickets  to  their  own  towns. 

Eighth.  To  make  reasonably  clean  an<t  c<>mrt)rlable  l>efore  they  leave 
the  city,  such  discharged  men  as  aredefirienl  m  cleanliness  and  clothe*. 

Ninth.  To  be  prepared  to  meet  at  once  with  food  or  other  aid.  such 
immediate  nccessiiics  as  arise  when  sick  men  arrive  in  the  city  in  large 
numbers  from  battle-lields  or  distant  hospitals. 

Tend).  To  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  soldiers  who  are  out  of  hos- 
pitals, yet  not  tn  sen-Ice  ;  and  give  information  to  the  pro|)er  authorities 
of  such  soldiers  as  seem  endeavoring  to  avoid  duty  or  to  desert  from  the 
ranks.  .  .  . 

Uaifin^  nude  these  geoeral  statements,  I  will  now  report,  in  detail, 
flamar  be.  upon  the  several  branches  of  Relief;  —  and  first. 
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ISI.  "  Tkt  Homf,"  374  A'ortli  Capita/  57fW/.—  Increwed  (tCCommo- 
daliona  for  securing  room  and  comfort  at  the  Home,  referred  lo  in  my 
but  report,  have  been  oliuiiieil ;  and  now,  instead  of  140  beds,  we  have 
at  the  Home  510,  beudct  a  larf^e  luggage- room,  a  convenient  washroom, 
a  bath-hoii>c,  *:c,  .  ,  .  The  thini  Imilihng  ...  tor  a  ■■  Hu»|iital."  .  .  . 
The  necessity  for  this  building,  devoted  exclusively  to  Hoxpilal  purposes, 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  although  the  men  who  come  under  the  cane  of 
the  Comiiiisuon  are  mostly  on  (heir  way  10  their  homes,  and  might  there- 
fore l>e  *u|)]xj»ed  to  he  not  so  very  feeble  as  to  need  specially  "  Hospi- 
tal "  trc.itmcnl,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  are  weakened  to 
Kuch  a  degree  by  disease,  that  by  the  time  they  reach  Washington,  or 
the  railway  station  from  the  front,  or  from  the  various  hospitals,  ihcir 
stTcnglh  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  arc  only  restored,  if  at  all,  by 
such  care  as  hospital  treatment  aflurds;  and  fmiiiently  they  are  too  far 
gone  to  make  even  thai  available.  .  .  .  Tlie.se  were  nearly  all  men  hav- 
ing their  di.'H;harge  papers  with  thcni,  and  ihry  had,  cun!ie<]uenlly,  given 
up  thtfir  claim  upon  the  General  or  Regimcnial  Hospitals,  and  had  tnken 
the  first  stage  of  their  journey  tow-jrds  their  homes.  If  they  had  not 
found  the  care  which  the  Commission  thus  offered  to  them,  these  same 
men  must  have  died  in  ihe  cars  along  the  way,  or  at  some  stopping- 
point  on  their  journey.  .  .  . 

"  The  (ioorf  of  the  '  I  lotne '  arc  open  night  and  day ;  yet  vigilant  watch 
is  kept,  not  to  harbor  any  man  who  ought  to  be  with  his  regiment,  or 
repotting  to  some  Medical  Officer.  Otherwise,  the  '  Home '  would 
quickly  become  what  of  course  there  is,  as  we  arc  ready  to  scknowi- 
edge,  apparent  and  real  danger  of  its  becoming,  unless  wisely  managed, 
viz.,  a  {ihilaHtkropU  inter/fttn(f  with  .\tn\y  discipline,  plea<ling  its  human- 
ity a«  an  exaise  for  its  inlniKion.  ..."... 

Lodge  No.  4,  in  "11"  Street.  This  i*  the  new  [jodgc  with  large 
accommodations,  immediately  connected  with  the  ofKce  of  the  Paymas- 
ter for  discharged  soldiers.  .  .  . 

This  relief  station  consists  of  six  buildings.  .\  dormalory  of  a  hun- 
dred beds:  a  dining-room,  seating  about  one  hundred,  with  a  large 
kitchen  nllached :  a  haggage-room,  where  all  the  discharged  men  com- 
ing in  to  be  paid  off  can  dei»osit  their  baggigc,  receiving  s  check  for 
it :  a  storehouse :  quarters  for  the  guard :  and  a  building  containing  the 
office  of  the  Free  Pension  Agency,  office  of  the  Medical  Examiner  for 
pensions,  and  ticket  office  for  the  Railroad  agent,  selling  through- tickets 
to  Koldtem  at  reduced  rates  of  fare. 
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All  dbablffl  soldiers  dJMrhaigetl  directly  from  the  Army  of  the  Potonuc 
or  firotn  (he  Hospiuls  In  this  vicioiiy  come  to  ihc  Puyina&tcc's  office, 
which  is  within  this  same  inctosiire.  to  be  paid  olT.  Govcfuiucnt  can  do 
longer  hold  itself  directly  responsible  (or  these  men,  and  here  is  where 
wt:  lake  them  up.  Vel  Oovemment  cordially  co-operalcs  in  our  work, 
furnt^ing  to  the  ('oinmusiun  part  of  tbcK  very  buildings,  and  giving 
surh  army  rations  at  this  Ixtdge  an  we  can  use  for  these  men  advan- 
tageously with  our  other  supplies. 

The  object  of  the  whole  thing  at  this  Lodj;c  is  this,  vu. :  »o  to  mpp\y 
to  the  discharged  aoldier  dose  at  hh  hand  and  without  a  cent  of  cost, 
all  that  he  nee<lii  —  food,  lodging,  asxistancc  in  correcting  his  papers, 
aid  io  looking  up  his  claims,  help  in  obtaining  his  pension  and  his  bounty 
— such  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  or  opportunity  for  the  .soldier  to  put 
himself  or  be  put  into  the  h:mds  of  claim  agents  and  sharpen,  or  to  go 
o*il  and  espose  himself  to  the  temptations  of  the  city.  .  .  . 

But  kn  the  gratuitous  aid  thus  alTorded  these  soldiers  ili«charged  Irom 
ibc  service,  disabled  hy  wounds  or  worn  down  by  long  marchn  and  ex- 
pUMire  in  the  field,  or  enfeebletl  by  disease,  anxious  to  get  home,  would 
have  applied  to  "  riaim  Agents  "  for  aid  in  obtaining  s|JecdiIy  tlieir  ilues 
liom  the  Govcmmeni,  submitting  willingly  to  pay  a  commission  ranging 
from  10  to  40  per  cent.  These  agents,  with  some  rare  and  <idm]r<ibk 
excepiioDS,  tn  four  cases  out  of  every  iive,  impede  the  &ctilcmcDt  of 
accounts  instead  of  facilitating  them. 

Tit  Sanitary  C<>«vmu(wm  BuUeliH,  Na^-cmlier  1,  1863  (New  York),  I,  11-16 
paitim. 


90.    A  Night  Attack  (1863} 

BV    SURGEON    ALOEKT    OAILLAKLI    HART 

Dr.  Karl  wM  4  pr«c(»ing  ph)iicinn  in  wat«rn  I'enniyliBnia  wlio  wu  commii- 
MuiiiiiJ  III  ibc  Forty.Hru  Ohm  Kctcimeiil  in  18A1  and  Mtved  u  >Ml<lftnt  tufgcun  >nd 
>ui):riin  io  thr  wntcrn  ciin|iaij;nii  hiitn  1S61  to  1S64.  lie  i»  *lil1  a  (iriclioliij; 
pbyncian.  The  attack  dcttribcri  in  this  Irlti-r  wm  Ijraiit'i  lint  movement  luwuil 
tbeidiet  (4  ChaUiiiiooga.  ~  Uidliognphy  of  tlic  campai|[n  u  in  Nu.  m  below. 

4 lit  Ktgimcnl,  O.  V.  l.,lnin«3Bee  Kinr.  nine  mileii  licluw 

ClitllanooBK,  TueidRy  Morning,  Octolwt  >7lh.  lS6j. 

Vat  Boya:  — 
TE  you  from  the  river  hank,  with  my  hospital  knapsack  my 
^f'dcslc     rtiii  ihi?>  moniing  is  the  fastest  in  military  matters 
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fiws   ■ 


vbich  I  have  tnt  koown  tiocc  I  hare  been  in  the  araiy,  and  I  vamt 
■ketch  it  to  you  jiut  as  it  a  bcfm  ra«.  .  .  . 

Aboai  5  o'clcxk  ynterdajr  aftemooo  I  Reared  an  order  from  Brigade 
Headqoaners,  that  "  ooe  nrgeon  or  awMant  wrgeon  will  accompany 
each  rrpmeni  ia  ibc  much  to-nighL"  .  .  .  It  was  dark  when  175  men 
out  of  oar  tcgioeot,  who  on  some  pretense  had  been  pmiously  deuiled, 
and  ordered  to  have  cartridge  h-ita  tilled  up  »  sixty  nMrnds,  were 
orleret)  10  be  ready  to  go  on  a  nurch,  mthont  blaoketa.  No  ratimatioii 
was  given  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  lervice.  As  the  night  wore  on,  it 
became  known  that  a  Iraal  expedition  wa»  on  foot.  .  .  . 

t  was  called  op  at  1  o'clock  a.m..  ami  ftiun<1  a  detail  frtxn  each  regi- 
ment in  a<)t  brigade  waiting  to  nurch.  Ii  was  t  o'clock  aji.  when 
wc  got  down  to  the  river.  Here  a  ftMiBa  of  fifty  pontoon  boats  awaited 
OS,  and  itlowhr  we  got  on  board.  The  boats  were  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  long,  and  about  «eren  feet  wide,  bai  shallow.  On  board  of  each 
twenty-five  men  embarked,  with  five  rowers  and  a  steemnao  to  each 
boat.  .  .  . 

li  is  a  moonhghl  Dtghi,  but  fortnitately  cloudy,  aiKl  we  ^adty  see  the 
fag  wbkh  hangs  over  the  rii-er,  thicken,  and  the  <lark  shadow  of  the 
Ineett  dcining  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  river,  widening  and  throw- 
ing iu  friendly  protection  out  to  thieM  us  even  partially  from  observa- 
tion. We  are  1.300  Orong.  bold,  resohite,  daring  mco,  with  enough  of 
the  electric  fire  among  officers  and  men  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  any 
required  deed  of  danger  or  daring.  B<it  night  attacks  are  rwlonously 
uncerLiin,  ami  uun  u  no  exception.  I  think  it  all  over  in  (iiiiel  refiectioii 
at  we  float  down,  ami  m.tke  op  my  mind  that  wime  of  its  are  pretty  sore 
to  sink  in  the  waters  of  the  Tennenee  before  the  expedition  b  am.  ,  .  . 

It  is  miderUood  that  after  wc  have  descended  two  mtk'i.  or  two  and 
a  hal£  the  rebels  hold  the  south  side  of  the  river,  with  ibcir  pickebi,  and 
that  we  are  liahle  to  be  fired  upon  at  any  i»int  below  thai,  ferfect 
silence  a  enjoined.  1  stt  beside  one  uf  our  Captains  facing  the  south 
bank  and  wailing  for  the  first  gun  &om  the  enemy.  AAer  two  miles 
ooi  oarsmen  ceased  rowing,  and  we  Aoated  still  and  silent  down  the 
rapid  stream.  .  .  .  -^^^ 

Gen.  Hi/en  ts  :n  i!  -  -  "  '"'*'•■  in  bJiely  intelliphle  voice,  and 
calling  t*M  clear  ao^^M^^^  ^Pck»e  up  !"     For  the  boats  are 

Straggling  .IS  ihcT  ^^^^^Hh  '^ud  whrn  we  make  oar  land- 

ing our  boats  sfcij^^^^^r  -'-,-■■  "-.1-  "—^'im  in  detail 

My  be^d^MlU  '  '^e  l^s  of 
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the  oarBCDcn,  ilrop  upon  the  bottom  of  the  baai,  and  sWp  sweetly  and 
loundly.  Wt  have  lloatcd  miles  while  t  »lept.  We  have  descended 
DJoe  mild  by  ibe  river  in  juit  two  hoim.  There  in  the  tiharp  rallle  of 
iDUsketry  as  we  tnin  toHanl  the  left  biink.  I  fully  aw;ik«n  unly  aftct 
several  &hots  arc  fired  fmm  the  «hi>rc.  to  fimt  the  balls  wbiizing  over  and 
aiound,  and  striking  the  w.iicr  close  to  oiir  boat.  "  Pu&h  for  the  shore ! 
Push  for  ibe  shore!"  The  oarsmen  pull  heavily  at  the  oars.  Our 
boats  have  dropped  a  little  below  oui  intended  l.indiii^,  but  we  reach 
ibc  bank  and  leap  ashore  as  we  may.  The  Comjiany  in  our  boat  is 
fonncd  inslxntly.  and  ru«h«  nii  along  the  bank  to  reAch  our  proper 
position.  Day  is  just  beginning  lo  break,  but  objects  arc  confused  st  a 
short  distance. 

We  are  at  Brown's  FcTr>'.  A  few  feet  above  the  water  there  (s  a 
narroir  bench  of  level  ^ruuud  100  to  150  feet  wide,  above  which  towers 
a  hill  ascending  at  an  angle  of  furly-tivc  drgrce*.  ...  At  ihiK  lamling 
a  ravine  terminates,  which  cuts  through  ihc  lidge  1  have  described,  and  a 
road  corncs  dowD  along  it  to  the  water's  edge.  Un  each  side  of  this 
rood  is  the  bigli  hill.  In  going  back  along  this  road  500  yards  you  come 
out  upon  the  broad  v*lley  beyond.  Stopping  to  drew  a  wounded  man 
I  got  behind  the  regiment.  ...  I  had  not  gone  up  more  than  100 
yanii  when  I  came  upon  a  squad  of  sixty  men  of  the  33rd  Kentucky 
holding  the  road,  and  although  Icu  minutes  had  hardly  clnpsed  since  tlw 
lamling,  lliey  were  already  cutting  down  trees  to  build  a  breastwork.  .  .  . 
I  had  only  ascentled  a  tittle  distance  when  a  fier[:c  fight  began  at  the 
point  1  had  just  left.  [  could  not  sec  it  in  the  ginum,  but  I  could  hear 
Ihe  iharp,  shiill  )f//s  of  the  rebs,  so  different  from  the  cheer  which  our 
men  use.  Crack  upon  crack  came  the  musketry '.  I  could  hear  our  men 
blling  rapidly  tnek ;  the  rebeb  had  got  upon  the  oppuiite  hilt,  and  as 
oar  men  relrcalcd,  the  relwl  sholK  crossed  the  road  and  <:3nic  thick  and 
fast  around  us.  .  .  .  Our  men  threw  out  skirmishers  to  the  right  along 
live  precipitous  side  of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  ravine,  and  the  whole 
fijcce  pressed  forward  with  furious  cheers,  and  moved  up  over  rocks,  and 
up  the  atmosl  perpendicular  hill  down  which  the  rebels  in  the  same 
order  were  arlvanong  but  a  moment  before.  No  man  could  guess  what 
force  the  rebels  had,  or  how  soon  we  might  rim  u|>on  a  line  of  batde 
wbkb  would  sweep  us  down  the  hill  like  chaff.  Rut  itie  officers,  who 
had  been  m,ide  fully  aware  of  the  ground  m  t>e  gone  over,  pretned  on  at 
the  best  speed  they  could  make,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they 
reached  the  top  of  Ihe  ridge  un  this  hill.     Meanwhile  our  detachment 
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of  600  men  with  whkh  I  had  Landed  had  morn)  np  the  predpiiotis 
palh  and  reached  ihe  (op  of  the  hill  on  the  left.  The  pcrpcndictdar 
asceni  was  not  less  than  300  feet,  deal  boulders,  rocks,  rubbish,  and 
uoderbnish  were  in  their  my,  Ak>nK  ttu«  ridge  or  nuor-Utck, »  few  feet 
wide,  our  men  were  posted  when  1  reached  them.  Of  course,  oui 
regiment  with  Col.  Wiley  ti  in  the  advance ;  the  6th  and  34th  O.  V.  I. 
and  5(h  Kentucky  TqIIow.  The  top  is  scarcely  two  yards  wide,  and  ia 
front  again  descends  rapidly,  but  is  not  so  steep  as  on  the  river  side. 
Our  !>kirinishcrs  form  arid  push  down  the  hill  through  trees  and  under- 
brush. .  .  .  The  rebels  form  rapidly,  and  probably  imagining  our  Ibrce 
to  be  small,  make  a  furious  eflort  to  take  bock  from  us  the  ground  we 
have  gained.  Our  skirmishers  Call  back  (or  a  moment,  but  toon  drive 
back  the  enemy,  who.  as  the  daylight  advances,  are  to  be  plainly  seen  in 
the  broad  valley  below,  and  can  be  beard  giving  orders  for  a  rapid 
retreat.  The  day  is  won  !  But  10  secure  ourselves  in  our  position  our 
men  throw  up  quiikly  a  breastwork  of  small  trees  hastily  cut  down, 
toose  stoDCs,  and  earth  scratched  up  with  their  tin  plates.  .  ,  , 

As  soon  as  the  position  was  secured  aooihcr  act  began.  As  I  sat 
fronting  the  ferT>',  a  cloud  of  men  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore.  At 
half -paxl  eight  a.m.  a  pontoon  bridge,  made  with  the  boats  which  carried 
us  down,  started  from  the  l>ank.  As  it  was  ]n»hed  into  the  river, 
soaight  as  an  arrow,  1  thought  how  savage  Indians  of  the  olden  time, 
wotctung  its  progress  from  the  shore,  woold  hare  thought  it  some 
wondrous  anintal,  pushing  itself  across  the  w.iicr,  and  bearing  upon  its 
hnxtd  back  a  thoiHand  sttaiigc  and  unknown  men,  coming  to  drive  them 
from  their  hunting  ground.s.  At  4  p.u.  I  crowed  the  river  upon  thit 
bridge,  capable  of  ferrj-ing  oii-er  a  great  .-u-my.  And  over  it,  a  day  or  two 
later,  Hooker,  coining  up  from  Bridgeport  with  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Amy  Corps,  would  reestablish  our  "  cracker  line."  and  bring  hope  and 
relief  to  our  siarNing  array  in  Chattanooga. 

Fm  A  MS.  letter  romaiunicitod  for  this  volume  10  his  son  by  Uf .  Hart. 
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CHAPTER    XVI  — THE   SOUTHERN   ARMIES 
91.    War  Songs  (1861  ?) 

BV    SOUTHERN    POETS 

Pike,  the  lathor  of  "  Dixie,"  wu  of  New  England  birth  and  education,  but  he  let- 
tled  in  the  South,  where  he  gained  a  leputaliun  ti  a  lawyer  and  luthui.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  wai  Confederate  Indian  commissioner.  Macarthy  was  a  light  come- 
dian who  appeared  at  most  of  the  theaLrei  in  the  South  during  the  war,  making  a 
specialty  of  this  and  other  patriotic  ballads.  —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  80  above. 

A.     "dixie" 

Bv  Albkrt  Pike 

SOUTHRONS,  hear  your  Country  call  you  ! 
Up  !  lest  worse  than  death  befall  you  ! 
To  arms !    To  arms  !    To  arms !  in  Dixie  ! 
Lo !  all  the  beacon-fires  are  lighted, 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  united  ! 
To  arms !    To  arms  !    To  arms  !  in  Dixie ! 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  ! 

Hurrah !  hurrah! 
For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand, 
And  live  or  die  for  Dixie  ! 
To  arms  !     To  arms  ! 

And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie  1 
To  arms  !     To  arms  ! 

And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie  ! 

Hear  the  Northern  thunders  mutter  ! 
Northern  flags  in  South  wind  flutter ; 

[To  arms,  etc. 
Send  them  back  your  fierce  deflance  ! 
Stamp  upon  the  accursed  alliance  !] 
To  arms,  etc. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  !  etc. 
a77 
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Fear  no  danger !    Shun  no  labor  I 
Lift  up  riile,  pike,  and  tubre  ! 

To  aims,  elc. 
Shoulder  pn-ssing  close  to  shoulder, 
l«t  the  odds  make  each  heart  boldci ! 

To  arms,  etc. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Diide !  etc. 

How  the  Souih's  Rieal  heart  rejoices. 
At  )-oiir  c.mnoiis'  ringiiig  voices ; 

To  iifms  1  L-lc. 
For  faith  betrayed  and  pledges  broken, 
Wrongs  inflicted,  insults  spoken ; 

To  arms !  etc. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  !  etc. 

Strong  na  lions,  swift  as  eagles, 

Back  to  their  kennelx  hunt  these  beagles; 

To  arms  !  etc. 
Cut  the  unequal  words  [bonds?]  asunder] 
Let  them  then  each  other  plunder  I 

To  arms  !  etc. 

A<ivance  the  flag  of  Dixie  1  elc. 

Swear  upon  your  Couiilry*s  altar. 
Never  to  submit  or  falter; 

Til  arms !  etc. 
Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated, 
Till  the  Lonl's  work  is  completed. 

To  arn» !  etc. 

Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie  !  etc 

Hall  not,  till  our  Federation 

Secures  among  I'^arih's  Pouers  its  sUtion  ! 

'I'o  arm*  '. , 
Thro  at  (leacc. : 
Hear  your  chi^ 
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If  the  lOTcd  onn  weep  in  E3dne% 
Victory  BooD  shall  bring  ihcoi  gUdness : 

To  arms  t  etc. 
Exultnni  pride  toon  banish  sorrow; 
Smiles  chase  le^irs  nwny  (o-motTOW. 

To  3imB  1  etc. 
Advance  the  flag  or  Dixie !  etc. 


"THE  BOMNIF.   BI.UK   FLAG* 


Ih"  lUmv  Macartiit 

WE  arc  a  band  of  brother^  nnd  nntivet  lo  ihe  soQ, 
Fighting  for  the  pryperly  wf  giiinc<l  by  honcsi  loil ; 
And  when  our  tights  were  thrcntcneil,  the  cry  rose  ncai  and  £ir: 
Htirrah  for  the  bonnic  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  sur  ! 
Chorus  —  Hurrsh  1  hurrah  I  for  the  bunnie  Blue  Flag 
That  bears  a  single  star. 

Ax  long  as  the  Union  was  laithfiil  to  her  trust, 

like  ftiends  and  like  brotheni,  kind  were  we  and  just ; 

But  now  when  Northern  treachery  attempts  our  rights  to  mar, 

Wc  hoist  on  high  the  bonnic  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 

First,  gallant  South  Carolina  noI>ly  made  the  stand  ; 

Then  came  Abb.ima,  who  took  her  by  the  hand  ; 

Next,  »iui>kly,  Mississippi,  dcorgia,  and  Motida  — 

An  taiscd  the  Sag,  the  boonie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 

Ve  men  of  valor,  gather  round  ilie  baiiner  of  the  right ; 
Texas  and  fair  Louisiana  join  us  in  the  tight, 
Davis,  our  loved  President,  and  Stephens,  statesmen  are ; 
Now  rally  round  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 

Ai>d  here's  to  brave  Virginia  !  the  Old  Dominion  State 
With  the  young  Confederacy  at  length  has  linked  her  fate. 
Impelled  by  her  example,  now  other  Slates  prepare 
To  bolsi  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  tliat  bears  a  single  star. 

1  here's  to  oor  Confederacy ;  strong  wc  arc  and  brave, 
patriots  of  old  we'll  Tight,  our  heritage  to  save ; 
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And  mlhcr  than  submit  to  shame,  to  die  we  would  prefer ; 
So  cheer  for  the  bonnic  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 

Then  cheer,  boys,  cheer,  raise  the  joyous  shout, 

For  Arkansas  and  North  CaroUna  now  have  both  gone  out ; 

And  let  another  rousing  cheer  fur  Tennessee  be  given, 

The  (ingle  star  of  the  bonnic  Blue  Flag  has  grown  to  be  eleven  1 

From  rcprlnu  in  Rthel  Hhymex  and  Rhupuidus  (edited  by  Fraok  Moore.  New 
York,  1S64),  20-23.  120-113. 
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BV    LIEUTENANT    WILLIAM    GF.ORr.F.   STEVENSON 

StcvcMon  was  a  )"'unl;  New  ^'ork  man  irti-linu  in  Arkaniat  at  the  t)utlnr*k  [rf 
th«  wnr,  I  Ir  "  v-iluiKceicd  "  in  Ihc  t.'onfe<ler«lr  nimy  at  the  advice  uf  ■  vijpUnce 
commitlcc,  BH'l  ro«c  to  ihe  rank  of  lieutenant.  At  the  battle  <A  Shilib,  or  Piilsligric 
I  jiniliii{>.  he  uw  llie  teeiict  which  nie  dewrllwrl  in  ihl>  eitract.  Aflet  llic  l«tllc  he 
Bclcd  M  civilian  auiaimit'turtirixi  until  he  (uwccled  in  eKii|»ne  lo  Ihc  Uiiinn  line* 
tonir  months  later.  —  Itibtiogrnphy  of  the  tMiai|Wi£n  M  in  No,  IO7  below. 

ABOUT  three  o'clock  I  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  dispatches  of  the 
progress  of  the  battle,  and  asking  reinforcements.  U'hen  aliout 
half  way  to  Beauregard'*  stafT,  riding  at  full  gallop,  my  flrvt  serious  acci- 
dent occurred,  my  life  being  *ived  by  but  a  hair'*  brc.idth.  As  my 
horse  rose  in  a  long  leap,  his  forefeet  in  the  air  and  his  head  about 
as  high  as  my  shoulder,  a  cannon-ball  struck  him  above  the  eye  and 
carried  away  the  upper  part  of  his  head.  Of  course  Ihc  moraeolura 
carried  his  lifeless  lK>dy  some  ten  feet  ahead,  and  hurled  me  some  dis- 
tance further, — sa)>er,  pistols,  and  all.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  When  I  h.»d  re.ifhcd  the  camp  of  the  71st  Ohio  Volunteers,  my 
Strength  failed,  and  after  gelling  something  to  eat  for  myself  and  horse, 
and  a  bucket  of  water  lo  bathe  my  side  during  the  night,  I  lied  my 
liorse  near  the  door  of  a  tent,  and  crept  in  lo  try  10  sleep.  But  the 
shells  from  the  guntKiats,  which  made  night  hideous,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  anil  the  pleadings  of  the  ilying,  for  a  lime  prevented.  V\'eari- 
ncss  at  length  o%crcamc  me,  and  sleep  followed  more  refreshing  and 
sound  than  1  hoped  for  under  Ihe  circumstances.  .  .  . 

...  At  five  A.M.  I  was  in  the  saddle,  though  scarcely  able  to  moant, 
m  Ihe  pain  in  knee  and  side ;  and  in  making  my  way  to  Genera] 
Mtegud's  i\a&,  my  head  reeled  and  my  heart  grew  sick  at  the  scenes 
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through  which  I  passed.  I  record  but  one.  In  crosang  1  snuU  ravine, 
my  hone  hesitated  to  *ie]>  over  the  streain,  knd  1  glanced  down  to  detect 
the  caniu;.  'Hie  3itg,hl  rain  during  the  night  hitd  nashed  the  leave*  out 
of  a  narrow  channel  ilown  the  gully  some  six  incliett  wide,  leavu^  the 
hurl  cUy  esposed.  Down  this  patlivFay  ran  &luggi>ihly  a  band  of  Uood 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  filling  the  channel.  Kof  a  minute  I  looked  and 
reflected,  how  many  human  lives  arc  flowinj-  ji^ut  me,  aixl  who  itHil 
account  tor  such  butchery  !  Sinking  niy  roweU  into  the  honte  to  escape 
from  the  horrible  sight,  he  plunged  his  Toot  into  the  stream  of  blood, 
and  threw  the  already  thickening  mawi  in  ropy  folds  npon  the  dead 
Icxro  on  the  ban): !  The  only  relief  to  my  feelings  was  the  rcflectioo 
that  I  had  not  shed  one  drop  of  that  blood.  .  .  . 

At  three  o'ctock  p.m.  the  Confederates  decided  on  a  retreat  to 
Corinth.  .  .  . 

About  Ih'e  o'clock  1  reciue.ited  pemiiMion  to  ride  on  toward  Corinth, 
ai  I  wa^  faint  and  weary,  and,  from  the  pain  in  my  side  and  knee,  would 
Dot  l>c  able  lo  keep  the  saddle  much  longer.  This  was  granted,  and  I 
made  a  diWur  from  the  road  on  which  the  nimy  was  retreating,  that  1 
might  travel  Winter  and  gel  ahe.id  of  the  mum  bndy.  In  this  ride  of 
twelve  miles  alongside  of  the  route<l  army,  1  saw  more  of  human  agony 
and  woe  than  1  trust  I  will  ever  again  be  called  on  to  witness.  The 
retreating  host  wound  along  a  narrow  and  almost  impassable  road, 
extending  some  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length.  Here  wa*  a  long  line 
of  wagons  loaded  with  wounded,  piled  in  like  bagi  of  gram,  groaning 
and  cursing,  while  the  mules  plunged  on  in  mud  and  water  belly-deep, 
the  water  sometimes  coming  mto  the  wag<ms.  Mevt  came  a  straggling 
re^ment  of  infantry  pressing  on  pa*!  the  imin  of  wagons,  then  a  stretcher 
\iortx  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  carrying  a  wounded  officer,  then 
soldiers  staggering  along,  with  an  arm  broken  and  han^ng  down,  or 
other  fearful  wounds  which  were  enough  to  destroy  life.  And  lo  add 
to  the  hurron  of  the  scene,  the  elements  of  heaven  marshaled  their 
forces, —a  fitting  accomjuniment  of  the  tempest  of  human  desolation 
and  jMssion  which  was  raging.  A  cold,  drizzling  rain  commenced  about 
ni^tfall.  and  soon  came  harder  and  faster,  then  turned  to  pitiless  Mind- 
ing hail.  This  storm  raged  with  unrelenting  violence  for  three  hours. 
I  passed  long  wagon  trains  filled  with  wounded  antl  dying  soldieis, 
without  even  a  blanket  to  shield  them  from  the  driving  sicct  and  hail, 
which  fell  in  stones  as  large  as  partridge  eggs,  until  it  lay  on  the  ground 
two  inches  deep. 
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CME,  sacl  anas,  bch  I    P9e  on  the  nib. 
Sdr  wf  ihe  ci^»-6r  bdght ; 

fflO  ^BftQCf  H  ISC  CSBhCCQ  i^i^ 

Hen  Shtfupdoih  bnvb  akxig, 
Tbcre  bortjt  Bbe  Ridge  ecboo  strong. 
To  nnfi  tbc  tvigKle's  roiMing  tong 
Of  «  Sumemn  Jacbon's  Way." 

We  see  him  oo«r — the  oM  skwched  hat 

Cocked  o'er  hts  eye  askew. 
The  shrewd,  dry  untie,  the  speech  so  pat. 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  90  true. 
The  "  BliK-Ught  Elder  "  know*  'em  wdl ; 
Sfty»  he,  "  That  *s  Banks  —  he "»  fond  of  shell ; 
Lord  save  his  soul  I  we  '11  give  him "  well. 

That 's  "SlonewjJl  Jatkion'*  way." 


N».m]  "Stonewall  Jackson's  Way"  483 

Silence!  ground  ninis  !  kneel  all !  capcolTI 

Old  liluc- Light 's  going  to  ptay. 
Sirangk  the  fool  (hat  dares  to  scoff  I 

Attention  1  it '»  his  way. 
A|)|>calin^  fiom  his  native  sud. 
In  Jenna  faufitrit  to  God  — 
"  Lay  bare  thine  »ni,  stretch  forth  thy  rod  t 

Amen  I " '  That 's  "  StoncaaH's  way." 


He's  in  the  saddle  now.     Fall  in  1 

Steady  !  the  whole  brigade  ! 
Hiir*  at  the  ford,  cut  off —  wc  "11  win 

Htx  wuy  out,  ball  and  blade  ! 
What  mailer  if  our  shoe*  arc  wrom? 
What  matter  If  oiir  feel  are  torn? 
"Quick-step!  we're  with  him  before  dawn  I" 

Thai's  "Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

The  sun'i  briftht  lances  rout  the  mists 

Of  mominji,  and  by  George  ! 
Here's  LongslrccI  slniggling  in  the  li«ls. 

Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge-. 
Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before. 
"  Bay'nets  and  grape  1 "  near  [hear  ?]  Stonewall  roar ; 
"  Clur^e,  Stuart  1     Pay  off  Ashby's  score  ! " 

Is  "  Stonewall  Jack.son's  way." 


Ah  I  maiden,  wait  and  watch  and  yearn 

For  news  of  Stonewall'^  band  I 
Ah  I  widow,  read  wiih  eyes  thai  burn 

That  ring  upun  ihy  hand. 
Ah  !  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on  ! 
Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 
The  ft>e  had  Ixrtter  ne'er  been  born 

That  gels  in  "  Stoncw.ill's  way." 

Mfrf  Kkaptomi  (edited  by  Frank  Moore.  New  York.  C864J, 
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dKlton,  and  HaMrt  mr  oliiea  in  nMing  ite  Corffdnaic  > 

In  apptwrwew  Cmtid  fowpft  E.  Jekmma  (cowpooly  caled  Joe 
JolNMion>  bradicf  bflwvdMMiUtkaBK>V«R.«iUwriike.«Kl<Rl 
•M  np ;  Mi  faalurn  an  fDoA,  lod  ke  ha  birijr  idtea  to  wot  ■  gRpA 
bMfd.  fie  n  »  VtrimUa  by  tmnh,  aad  appean  to  be  abaat  fiftjr-anti 
)pr«n  old.  He  ulk>  in  ■  aim,  ijdihente,  and  a>oAd«m  ouaaer;  to 
me  he  «m  nlremetjr  affaMc.  but  be  certainty  poocsBcs  the  pomtr  tf 
keefiing  people  at  a  iluunce  irhen  be  chtKMev  3cul  his  officers  crtdtaAf 
Hand  in  fpeal  awe  of  bitn.  He  liva  very  ^tnly,  and  at  preseni  tv 
only  conking- ntenitilt  conn*ted  of  an  oM  co(&«-pot  and  frying-pan — bod 
very  iafrrtor  aRirkt.  There  was  only  one  fork  (one  prong  defioot) 
between  himielf  and  Staff,  and  this  was  haoded  to  me  cetenumkmily  n 
the  "gatM." 

He  ha«  undoubtedly  acquired  (he  entire  confidence  of  all  the  officm 
and  toldicn  under  him.  Many  of  the  officers  told  mc  they  did  ikn  co*- 
■ider  him  inferior  as  a  grnenil  to  l.ce  or  any  one  elsc- 

He  told  me  thai  Vicksburg  was  certainly  in  a  critical  antaiioa,aad 
wu  now  clo«cty  invested  by  Cirant.  He  said  that  be  (Johndon)  U 
11,000  men  with  him  (whirh  imludeK  GiHt't),  hardly  any  cavxfay.  ml 
only  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  if  he  rould  get  adeqaaie  rciafatce- 
menta,  he  siateil  lii*  intention  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  \'M;ksbar5. 

I  also  made  the  ac^juaintance  of  the  Georgian  General  Walker,  a  Aeccr 
and  very  warlike  fire-eater,  who  was  furious  at  hanog  been  oUifiri  m 
evacuate  J.ackMin  after  having  only  destroyed  fooi  hmdRd  Ya 
IOC.  "  1  know  I  couldn't  hold  the  place,  b«  I  did  ' 
e  of  the  nucals." 

I  returned  with  General  GiU  to  his  camp,  aa  ■ 
Qd  tlie  road  wc  were  met  by  serenl  sativa. 
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pliined  thai  sotdkrs  were  qiurtcring  Ihenuwivcs  upon  them  and  eating 
erciything. 

The  t>ivouacs  are  extremely  pretty  at  night,  the  denM  woods  beioft  lit 
Up  by  intiiimernblc  camji  lires. 

iif/  May  (ThuruJay).—  1  lejuinect  Oener.il  Johnstua  ui  9  a.m.,  and 
was  received  into  his  mess.  .  .  . 

1  w»  piescRled  lo  Captain  Henderson,  whu  commnodcd  a  corps  of 
about  fifty  "  scouls."  These  ate  employed  on  the  hazardous  duty  of 
hangmg  at)Oul  the  enemy's  camps,  colleciing  id  format  ion,  and  communi- 
cating with  Pemberton  in  Vicluburg.  They  are  a  fme-looking  lot  of 
men,  wiH.  and  very  picHirewiuc  in  appearance.  .  .  . 

Whilst  seated  lound  the  camp  fire  in  die  evening,  one  of  the  officers 
reuuulced  to  me,  "  1  can  a^i&urc  you,  cotonti,  thai  nine  men  out  of  ten 
in  the  South  would  sooner  become  siibjecis  of  Queen  Victoria  than 
return  to  the  Union."  "Ninemenoutof  ten  !"  said  fienetal  Johnston  — 
"  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  ',  I  consider  that  few  people  in  the  world 
can  be  more  fortunate  iu  their  gnvernmenl  than  the  British  colonies  of 
North  .America."  Bui  Ihc  effect  of  these  coinplimenLs  wa.s  rather  spoilt 
when  Kotne  one  else  said  they  would  prefer  to  serve  under  the  ICmpcror 
of  the  Krench  or  the  Kmperor  of  Japan  to  returning  to  the  dominion  of 
Uncle  Abe ;  and  it  wa«  siill  more  damaged  when  another  officer  alluded 
in  an  underionc  to  the  mfcinal  regions  as  a  mote  agreeable  altcmalire 
than  reunion  with  the  Yanlsccs. 

iid  Miiy  (Friday). — The  bombardment  ai  Vicksbiirg  was  very  heary 
and  continuous  this  morning. 

I  had  a  long  conversation  with  General  Johnston,  who  told  me  that 
the  prinri|>a!  eviU  whi<~h  a  Confederale  grrteral  had  lo  contend  against 
consislcd  in  the  dilticulty  of  making  roml)in^[ions,  owing  to  uncertainly 
about  the  time  which  the  troops  would  take  to  match  a  certain  distance, 
on  account  of  their  straggling  propensities. 

But  from  what  I  have  >een  and  heard  ai  yet,  it  appears  lo  me  that  the 
Confederates  [xraiCKf  rertam  great  ciualities  ax  *oldier»,  »nch  as  individual 
bravery  .ind  natural  aptitude  in  the  use  of  Hrcamis,  strong,  determined 
palriuiUm.  and  boundless  confidence  in  ihcir  favourite  gencwis,  and  in 
themselv».    They  arc  sober  of  neuessity,  as  there  is  literally  no  Ii<pior 

be  got.     They  have  nufficient  gixid  sense  to    know  that  a  certain 

■cipline  is  abtoltitely  necessary  ;  and  I  lielieve  thai  instances 

m  .ire  extremely  rare.     They  possess  the  great  advan- 

■A  b)r  men  of  talent  and  education  as  soldicnt  who 
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tEwroughly  undcrsUnd  ihe  people  they  have  to  lead,  at  well  as  those 
they  have  to  beat.  These  geiienb,  such  ua  l.ee,  Johnston,  lieaurcgaid, 
or  l^ngsirect,  ihcy  would  follow  anywheic,  and  obey  impliciily.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  their  officers,  looking  forward  ty  future 
political  advancement,  owing  to  their  picscnt  military  rank,  will  not 
piinixh  their  meo,  or  are  afcaid  of  making  ihemtdves  obnoxious  by 
enforcing  rigid  discipline.  'ITie  men  are  ronslantly  in  the  habit  of  throw 
ing  away  their  kna[>«i<:ks  and  blankets  on  a  long  march,  if  not  canied 
for  them,  and  though  actuated  by  the  strongcit  and  puteai  patriotism, 
can  often  not  be  got  to  consider  their  obliga(ioi»  as  ^.oldiehi.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  they  were  often,  when  %^ctorious,  nearly  as  dis- 
orginised  an  the  beaten,  aiid  m.iny  woiitd  coolly  walk  off  home,  undcf 
the  impression  thai  ilicy  had  iicrformcd  their  share.  But  they  are 
becoming  better  in  these  respects  as  the  war  goes  on. 

Ail  this  would  account  for  the  trifling  benefits  derived  by  the  Con- 
federates from  their  numerous  victories. 

General  Johnston  told  me  that  (irant  had  displayed  more  vigour  than 
he  hail  expected,  by  crossing  the  river  below  Vicksburg,  sciiing  Jackson 
by  vastly  superior  force,  and,  after  cutting  off  communications,  investing 
the  fortress  thoroughly,  so  as  to  lake  it  if  possible  before  a  sufficient  force 
could  begot  to  relieve  it.  His  army  is  estimated  at  75,000  men,  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston  ha&  very  litde  opinion  of  the  defences  of  Vickslnirg  on  the 
land  side.     He  said  the  garrisoit  consisted  of  about  30,000  men.  .  .  . 

One  of  HenderNOn's  scouts  ciiiscd  much  hiUrily  amongst  the  General's 
Staff  this  aftcrnunn.  [  Ic  had  brought  in  a  Yankee  prisoner,  and  <i/uvb- 
gistd  to  General  Johnston  for  doing  so,  saying,  ■'  I  found  him  in  .\  negro 
quarter,  and  he  surrendertd  so  fuiti,  f  eouliin't  kiil  him"  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the  Federals  in  captured  cities  tends 
to  create  a  strong  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  <'onfederatet  to  take 
|)ri»oners,  particubrty  amongst  these  wild  MiS!ii»ippians. 

General  Johnston  told  me  this  evening  that  altogether  he  had  been 
wounded  ten  limes.  He  was  the  senior  officer  of  ihc  old  army  who 
joined  the  Confederates.  .  ,  . 

...  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  he  is  not  heard  of  before  long. 
That  portion  of  his  troops  which  1  saw,  though  they  had  liecn  beaten 
and  forced  to  retreat,  were  in  excellent  spirits,  full  uf  confidence,  and 
clamouring  to  be  led  against  only  double  their  numbers. 

Lieut-  Col.  [A.  J.  L.]  Fremanlltt.  Thru  Months  in  Ihe  S/mlherii  Slatit 
(Ediiiburgli,  etc.,  iSoj).  l\ii-M(> patMm. 
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g^.    Guerrilla  Warfare  (1863) 

BV    COLOKEL   JOHN    StNGI.F.TOK    MOSBV  (1888) 

Motby  cnlitfcil  u  a  priTiii:  in  the  Confcilente  army  he(oit  the  liallle  or  RutI  Run, 
salt  Ulcr  l>«cune  oocor  llie  ni-«C  •larliii;  ainl  tucicurul  {inrliun  Iniilcn.  Kit  riinf;cra 
wcT«  coiwi'ktc'l  l>y  the  (.'aiiftilcralc  authoiiiin  u  rcuulat  mMicrii  t>ut  Mmtiy^i  con- 
Bccliuo  wilk  hk  iap«»>r  nOiccn  uaa  vciy  {•Hur.  —  ISililiM);tiij>h]i  *t  in  Nii.  So  above, 

kN'  June  16  [1S63]  Siu.irt  cnmcd  the  K.i])pah.innoc:k,  and 
bivouacked  near  Piedmont  station  in  Katifuicr  thai  nighu 
Oo  the  ume  day  I  went  with  &  few  men  on  a  scout  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thoroughfare,  lo  find  out  which  nay  Hooker  wa^  moving,  ,  .  . 

...  Froin  a  commanding  [Mjnilton  on  the  motinl.iin,  which  we  rcsiched 
in  .1  few  minuiev,  1  could  tct  cU>iidx  uf  ilnst  rising  on  e^'cn-  lond,  which 
showed  ihal  Hooker  wm  ninirhiiig  for  the  P^nomac.  After  going  a  little 
farlher,  wc  c.ipti.ire<l  a  number  of  [iriraners,  and  I  immediately  sent  a 
ctnpaich  to  Stuart,  with  the  information  I  got  fiotii  them.  1  could  not 
now  get  to  Scncci  without  pas&tng  through  Hooker's  infantry,  so  I  con- 
eluded  lo  go  down  on  the  Liitlc  River  mrnpikc.  and  operate  on  the  line 
of  communication  between  ['Ic.isanton'H  cavalry  and  (he  general  head- 
qtiartcn.  I  knew  I  could  gather  some  pritcs  tliere,  and  probably  keep 
Stahel'x  cavalry  from  cominj;  to  the  front,  by  giving  theiu  plenty  to  do 
in  their  rear.  So  we  kept  oiirvelves  conceaIe<t,  like  Roliin  Hood  and  hit 
merry  men.  in  Ihc  green  wood  until  night,  and  then  wllidd  out  in  cjuest 
of  game.  After  it  was  dark,  we  moved  to  a  point  about  four  mileR  below 
Aldie,  where  Pleasanlon  and  Rosser  had  been  fighting,  and  on  the  pike 
leading  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  near  which  Hooker's  headquarters  were 
e«tabliiibed  that  evening.  My  command  was  now  inside  of  Hooker's 
tines,  and  environed  on  all  Kidec  liy  the  cam)M  nf  his  different  corps. 
Along  the  pike  a  conliniioi:s  slrwrn  of  ttooiin,  with  all  the  impedimenta 
of  war,  poiircd  along.  Taking  three  men  with  rac  —  Joe  Nelson.  Charlie 
Hall,  and  Norman  Smith —  1  rode  out  into  the  column  of  Union  troops 
a*  they  poised  along.  As  it  was  dark,  they  had  no  stispicion  who  wc 
were,  although  we  were  all  dressed  in  full  Confederate  uniform.  A  man 
by  the  lume  of  Kirch  lived  in  a  house  near  the  roadside,  and  I  discovered 
three  horses  standing  at  his  front  gate,  with  a  man  holding  them  by  their 
bridles.  I  was  sure  thai  he  was  an  orderly,  and  that  thc>'  were  officers' 
horses.  We  rode  up,  and  asked  him  to  whom  they  belonged.  He  re- 
plied that  ihey  were  Maj.  Stirhng'»  and  Capt.  Fisher's,  and  that  they 
were  just  from  Gen.  Hooker's  headquarters.     1  then  called  him  up  to 
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me  and  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  leaning  down,  whispered  in  his  car : 
"  You  arc  my  prisoner.    My  name  Is  Mosby."  .  .  , 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ut^icets  came  out  of  the  houxe.  I  saluted  them, 
and  uttked  which  way  ihcy  were  going  and  where  they  were  from.  As 
we  seemci)  to  be  m  nuih  friendly  relations  with  their  orderly,  they  never 
suspcrlcd  oui  hostile  chararier,  and  promptly  answered  that  ihey  were 
from  Gen.  Hooker's  headquarters,  and  were  carrying  despatches  to 
PIcasantoD.  Capt.  Fisher  was  bis  chief  signal  officer,  going  up  to 
establish  a  signal  station  at  Snicker's  gap  if  he  could  get  there.  By 
thit  time  my  men  had  dismounted,  and  as  I  was  talking  to  Msi).  Stirling, 
Joe  Nelson  walked  up,  and,  politely  extending  his  hand,  asked  for  his 
pi%tol.  Charlie  Halt,  not  to  be  o>iitdonc  in  courtesy  by  Joe,  propo_-,cd  lo 
relieve  Capt.  Fisher  of  his.  They  both  misunderstood  what  Hall  and 
Nelson  meant,  and  offered  to  shake  hands  with  them.  In  an  instant  the 
barrels  of  four  glittering  revolvers  informed  them  that  death  was  their 
doom  if  they  refused  to  be  prisoners.  Resistance  was  useless  and  they 
surrendered.  .\ll  now  mounted  cjuickly  and  we  left  the  pike.  As  we 
Started,  both  offiicn  hurst  out  laughing.  I  asked  them  what  they  were 
laughing  at.  'I'hcy  said  they  had  Uughcd  so  much  about  their  people 
being  gobbled  up  by  me  that  they  were  now  enjoying  the  joke  being 
turned  on  themselves.  They  were  then  informed  that  I  knew  that  they 
had  despatches  for  Pleasanton,  and  ihat  they  could  relieve  me  of  jicr- 
formin^  a  disngreealile  duty  liy  handing  them  over.  Maj.  Stilling 
promptly  complied.  I  then  went  lo  a  farmer's  house  near  by,  got  a  light, 
and  read  them.  They  contained  just  such  information  as  (icn.  Lee 
wanted,  and  were  the  "  open  sesame  "  to  Hooker's  army.  I  wrote  a 
note  to  Stuart  to  go  with  the  despatches,  which  were  scut  with  the 
prisoners  under  charge  of  Nonnan  Smith,  He  got  to  Sturtrt's  hc.id- 
<juarten  .iIkhiI  il.iybreak.  '['he  ikies  were  red  that  night  in  every 
directum  with  the  light  of  the  fires  of  the  Union  army.  We  slept 
soundly  within  a  mile  of  Hirney's  corps  at  Gum  Spring,  and  In  ihe  morn- 
ing began  operations  on  the  pike.  We  soon  got  as  many  fish  in  our  net* 
■B  we  could  haul  out.  and  then  returned  into  the  Confederate  lines. 
Stuart  was  delighted  to  see  me  ;  he  had  also  learned  from  the  captured 
despatches  that  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  would  be  sent  to  VVarrenton  the 
next  day.  Notice  of  it  was  sent  to  Gen.  Hampton,  who  met  and  re- 
pulsed it. 

...  On  the  afternoon  when  Pleasanton  followed  Ihe  Confederate 
cavalry  through  Uppenille  to  the  mountain,  1  wai  with  ray  command  on 
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Dulony'fi  farm,  about  a  mile  from  the  i>ike,  x\  he  passed,  I  determined 
again  to  strike  M  hfs  rear.  .  .  .  We  «lc|it  in  ;i  drenching  rain  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  3ntl  started  early  in  the  morning.  As  we  were  going  through 
Dr.  Ewell's  farm,  1  stopped  to  talk  with  him  ;  but  ihc  men  went  on. 
Picscntly,  I  saw  ihcm  halt  near  a  church  in  the  woods ;  and  one  of  them 
beckoned  to  tnc.  I  galloped  up,  and  luiw  a  body  of  about  thirty  ravaliy 
drawn  up  not  a  him<lrei]  yards  in  fnmt  of  us.  1  instantly  ordered  a 
cba^ ;  and,  juKt  ju  we  got  u|k>ii  them,  they  ran  au-ay,  while  a  heavy 
fire  iru  poured  into  tis  by  a  company  of  infanliy  concealed  in  the  church. 
A  negro  had  earried  the  news  of  our  being  on  the  mountain  to  Gen. 
Meade,  who  had  prepared  this  ambuKade  for  me.  Three  of  my  men  — 
Charlie  Hall,  Moumjoy,  and  Kallard  —  were  wounded ;  the  latter  losing 
a  leg.  Ilie  lieutenant  rommandin^c  the  Federal  cavalry'  was  killed.  I 
was  not  ten  »lci»  from  the  infantry  when  they  fired  the  volk-y.  We  fell 
back  10  the  mountain ;  and,  no  donbl,  Cjen.  Mea<Ie  thought  that  I  was 
done  for  —  at  least  for  that  day.  After  taking  care  of  my  wounded,  I 
started  again  for  the  Uiile  River  Pike,  which  we  reached  by  llanktng 
Gen.  Meade.  Pretty  soon  we  caught  a  train  of  twenty  wagons,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  unhitch  the  mules.  I  did  not  have  more  ih.in  one  man  to  a 
wagon.  The  guard  to  the  train  rallied,  and  rer.ipturcd  some  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  two  of  my  men ;  but  wc  got  away  with  most  of  them.  That 
night  Ihey  »eie  delivered  to  Stvuri's  4 tiartcr master.  This  raid  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  peat  remit*  that  uiay  lie  achieved  by  a  partisan  force 
co-operating  with  the  movemnitii  of  .m  nriny.  My  principal  aim  in  ihcAe 
operations  was  to  get  information  for  Stunrt,  and,  by  hara.viing  the  com- 
ronnicaiioiu  of  the  Federal  army,  to  neutralize  with  my  small  command 
Stahel's  three  brigades  of  cavalry  in  Fairfax. 

It  happened  that  on  June  la  —  the  vciy  day  wc  captured  the  wagon 
train  —  Gen.  Stahcl,  in  obc<licnce  to  Hooker's  orders,  had  gone  from 
Pair&x  with  three  cavalry  brigades  and  a  hattcr>'  of  artillery,  on  a 
reconnocssancc  to  the  Rappahannock.  On  June  33,  just  as  one  of  his 
brigades  had  crossed  over  the  river,  and  the  other  two  were  in  the  act  of 
crossing,  he  received  an  order  from  Gen.  Hooker  to  return  immediately, 
ai»d  to  dispose  his  force  so  as  to  catch  the  pany  inside  his  lines  that  had 
captured  his  wagon  train.  VS'e  hail  got  to  Stuart's  hcad<iuarier»  with 
Hooker's  mules  before  Stahel  got  the  order.  He  did  not  come  there 
to  search  lot  tliem.  .  .  . 

John  S,  Mo^bv.  .Ut>tSyi  War  RemiHiscttKa  atiJ  Slitiirft  Cwalry  Campaignt 
(NewYorki  [i888j>,  163-17;  ^j«/«. 
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HY   WILLIAM   noWARD   RUSSELL 

RuMcll  wxi  HnX  xn  Rnclidi  lurrlilcc:  ktel,  d  urine  t^^  CrimFtn  War  ind  during  lh« 
lint  |i>ri  cf  the  t'ivil  W'ni  in  Aiiiciicit,  bpiM^ixl  cotrvijuiiilcnl  i>f  the  1  jimion  7'itfi. 
Illc  Timii  ivai  the  ninx  conaeTvativc  iiri;*!!  uF  Knt:liiii(1,  in<!  it*  ci>r[c*pon<!cDl  ww 
teccivol.  buih  north  tnd  ■outh.  ai  a  kind  of  unoiiiciil  BriliBh  enruy:  hcnot  hi*  pub- 
li«I>cil  ('tiui:isni».  cipcciatly  on  ihc  rout  *t  Bull  Run,  drew  upon  iiim  the  dHlaToi 
nf  the  idminiMrstKin.  Thii  cvirsi'I  i«  (r>ini  hl>  'llarv.  —  Kit)lia);t*|>hy  of  |p>veinmrtil 
dDcinit  the  KSt :  J.  K,  Kliofic*  //nffry  tfthi  UntUH  Slntii,  1 1 1-lV,  fainm  ;  Channing 
an<l  lUil,  Gm,ii,  |{  io»,  jil.  lij. 


[March  17,  1861.]     Q*- 


*OON  ^flcrwirdf  ihcrc  enlcred,  with  a  sham- 
bling, loose,  irregular,  almost  nnalcady  gait, 
a  ull,  lank,  lean  man,  consi<ierably  over  six  foct  in  height,  with  sioopiiig 
shouliiert,  lung  pendulous  anns,  terminating  in  hands  uf  extraordinary 
ditnensiona,  which,  however,  were  far  exceeded  in  |>top«rtion  by  his 
fleet.  He  wat  drCMcd  in  an  ill-rittin)i;,  wrinkled  stiit  uf  blnrk,  which  put 
one  in  mmd  of  an  underUker's  uniform  ai  a  funeral ;  round  his  neck  a 
rope  of  black  silk  was  knotted  in  a  large  bulb,  with  flying  ends  project- 
ing beyond  the  collar  of  his  coal ;  hU  lurncd-down  shirt-collar  disclosed 
a  sinewy  muscular  yellow  neck,  and  above  thai,  nestling  in  a  great  bluck 
miiM  of  h.iir,  bristling  and  compact  like  a  ruff  of  mourning  pins,  rose  the 
strange  cpiaint  face  and  head,  covered  with  its  thatch  of  wild  republican 
hair,  of  President  Lincoln.  The  i(n|iression  produced  by  the  siM  of 
his  extremities,  and  by  his  flapping  and  wide  projecting  ears,  may  be 
removed  by  the  appearance  of  kindliness,  sagacity,  and  the  awkward 
bonhomie  of  his  face ;  the  mouth  is  absolutely  prodigious ;  the  lips, 
straggling  and  extending  alniost  from  one  line  of  black  beard  to  the 
other,  arc  oidy  kept  in  order  by  two  deep  furrows  from  the  nostril  to 
the  chin  ;  the  nose  itself — n  prominent  organ  —  stands  out  from  the 
face,  with  an  inquiring,  anxious  air,  as  though  it  were  sniffing  for  some 
good  thing  in  the  wind ;  the  eyes  dark,  full,  and  deeply  set,  are  pcne- 
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trating,  but  full  of  an  expression  which  .ilinosl  amounts  to  tciKlcmera ; 
and  above  them  projects  the  Bhagg>-  btow,  running  into  tlic  iinall  hard 
&ortiA)  space,  the  development  of  which  can  scarcely  be  estimated  accu> 
ralcly,  owing  to  the  irreguhr  llocki  of  thick  hair  careleely  brushed 
across  it.    One  would  my  that,  although  the  mouth  was  made  to  enjoy 
a  joke,  it  could  aim  utter  the  levetest  sentence  which  the  head  could 
dictate,  but  thdt  Mr.    Lincoln  would  be  et'Cf  more  willing  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  considers  the  amenities  of  life, 
Uun  to  lalte  a  harsh  view  of  men's  naivire  and  of  the  world,  and  to  esti- 
nutr  things  in  an  atcctic  or  puriUin  spirit.    A  perton  who  met  Mr. 
Liivcoln  in  the  Mrret  would  not  take  him  to  be  n-hat  — ;iccoriling  to  the 
usages  of  European  society  —  is  callc4l  a  "  gcnilcman  ;  "  and.  indeed, 
sir>ce  I  came  to  the  United  State>,  I  hiw  hcani  more  disparaging  allu- 
sions made  by  Americans  to  him  un  that  account  than  I  could  have 
expected  among  simple  reinibUcani,  where  all  should  \tc  equals ;  bni, 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the   mo«t  indifferent 
observer  to  p.iss  him  in  the  street  without  notice.  .  .  . 

[March  iS.j  In  (he  evening  I  repaired  to  the  While  House.  .  .  . 
.  ,  .  Whilst  we  were  waiting,  Mr.  Senard  took  me  round,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Ministers,  and  to  their  wives  and  <lati(;tiicrs,  among  the 
latter,  Miu  Chase,  who  it  very  attractive,  agreeable,  and  sprightly.  Her 
father,  the  Finance  Minister,  struck  mc  a*  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  distingnisheil  persons  in  the  whole  assembi^e ;  tall,  of  a  good 
preseiKC,  with  a  well-formed  head,  fine  forchcid,  and  a  face  indicating 
energy  and  {wwer  ...  he  is  one  who  would  not  pMs  quite  unnoticed 
in  a  European  crowd  of  the  same  description,  .  .  . 

Mr.  Can>eron,  the  Secretary  for  War,  a  slight  man,  above  the  middle 
height,  with  grey  hair,  deep-set  keen  ^rey  eyes,  and  a  thin  mouth,  gave 
me  the  idea  of  a  perio^n  of  ability  and  adroitness,  lli.t  colleague,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  small  man,  with  a  grc.nt  long  grey  heard  and 
specticlet,  did  not  look  like  one  of  much  originnliiy  or  ability  ;  bat 
peopte  who  know  Mr.  Welles  declare  that  he  is  possessed  of  admin- 
istrative power,  although  they  admit  that  he  docs  not  know  the  stem 
from  the  stern  of  a  ship,  and  are  in  doubt  whether  he  ever  saw  the  sea 
in  his  life.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Minister  of  liie  Interior,  is  a  bright-eyed, 
smart  (I  use  the  word  in  the  English  sense)  gentleman,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  conservative  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Blair,  the  Post  master- General,  is  a  person  of  much  greater  influence 
than  his  position  would  indicate.     He  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
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of  the  most  determined  rcptiblicans  in  the  Ministry ;  but  h«  held  pcculiai 
notions  with  reference  to  the  bUclt  and  ihc  white  races,  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  not  liy  any  means  conduce  to  the  comfort  ot  happiness  of 
free  negroes  in  the  United  Sutes.  .  .  . 

In  the  convemlion  which  occurred  before  dinner,  I  wns  amused  lo 
observe  the  manner  in  which  Mr,  Lincoln  used  the  anccdom  for  which 
he  is  famous.  \\'hcrc  men  bred  in  courts,  accustomed  to  the  world,  or 
versed  in  diplomacy,  would  use  some  subterfuge,  or  would  make  a  jHililc 
speech,  or  give  a  slirug  of  the  shoulders  as  the  means  of  getting  out  of 
an  embarrasNing  [xisilion,  Mr.  Lincoln  raises  a  laugh  by  sume  liold  west- 
country  anccilotc.atid  moves  off  in  the  cloucl  of  merriment  produced  by 
his  joke.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  first  "  state  dinner,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  IVesidcnt  was  not 
remarkable  for  ostentation.  .  .  .  The  conversation  was  suited  to  the 
state  dinner  of  a  cabinet  at  which  women  and  strangers  were  present,  .  . . 
and  except  where  there  was  an  attentive  nlence  caused  hy  one  of  the 
President's  stories,  there  was  a  TLibel  of  small  talk  munil  the  table.  .  .  . 
[October  9.]  CalHng  on  the  General  [McClcllan]  the  other  night 
at  his  usual  time  of  reHirn,  I  was  told  by  the  orderly,  who  was  closing 
the  door,  "  The  Gcncrara  gone  to  bed  tired,  and  can  sec  no  one.  He 
sent  the  same  message  lo  the  President,  who  caroe  inquiring  after  hitn 
ten  minutes  ago." 

This  poor  President  I  He  is  to  be  jiilicd  ;  surrounded  by  such  scenes, 
and  trying  with  all  his  might  to  understand  strategy,  na\Til  warfare,  big 
guns,  the  movements  of  troops,  military  maps,  reconnaissances,  occu- 
pations, interior  and  exterior  lines,  and  all  the  technical  details  of  the 
art  of  slaying.  He  runs  from  one  house  lo  another,  armed  with  plans, 
papers,  report.t,  recommendations,  sometimes  good  humoured,  never 
angry,  occa-sioiLilly  dcjcrlcd,  nnfl  always  a  little  ftis^y.  I'he  other 
night,  as  I  was  silling  in  the  parlour  at  head  quarters,  with  an  Knglish 
friend  who  had  come  to  sec  his  old  acquaintance  the  C.eneral,  walked  in 
a  tali  man  with  a  navvy's  cap,  and  an  ill-made  shooting  suit,  from  the 
pockets  of  which  protruded  paper  and  bundles.  "  Well,"  said  he  to 
^^m  Brigadier  Van  Vliet,  who  rose  lo  receive  him,  "  is  George  in?" 
^^M  '■  Ves,  sir.     He's  come  back,  btii  is  lying  down,  vcrj-  much  fatigued. 

^^M       I'll  send  up,  sir,  and  inform  him  you  wish  to  see  him." 
^^P  "  Oh,  no ;  1  can  wait.     1  think   I'll  take  supper  with  him.     Well,  and 

W  what  are  you  now,  —  I  forget  your  name  —  arc  you  a  major,  or  a 

I  or  a  geneial } "    "  Whatever  yuu  like  to  make  me,  sir." 


I 


Well,  and 
a  colonel,    fl 
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Seeing  that  General  M'Clvllnn  wnultl  lie  iRnijiied,  I  wn1l(e<l  out  with 
my  friend,  nho  iiskcil  tnc  when  I  gul  iiilu  ihc  slrcct  why  I  stuutl  up 
when  that  lall  fellow  came  into  the  room.  "  Becau»c  it  wu  the  Presi- 
dent." "The  President  of  what?"  "Of  the  l"nitcd  States."  "Oh! 
corae,  now  you're  humbugging  me.  Let  mc  have  another  look  at  him." 
He  tame  back  mote  inctedtiUms  than  ever,  bui  when  I  assured  him  I 
was  quite  serioii.s  he  exclaiined, "  1  give  up  the  I'nited  St;ites  after  this." 
But  for  all  that,  there  have  been  many  more  coiitlly  iircsidents  who, 
in  a  •iimiUr  crisis,  would  have  iliKt>l;iyed  less  capacity,  honesty,  and 
plain  de-iling  than  Abraham  Lincoln, 
I     William  Itoworcl  Ruuell.  .Ify  Uiary  Nprtk  and  South  (London,  1863),  I, 

r "  - 

L   of  f*: 

i    ^"^ 

^H  A.    SEWARD'S    MF.MOKANDUM 

^^^0,\fE  Thoughts  for  the  PreiiJmfs  Cvnsultmhon,  April  i,  i86t. 

First.  We  arc  at  the  end  of  a  month's  administration,  and  yet  without 
a  policy  either  domestic  or  foreign. 

Se(cnJ.  This,  however,  is  not  (;n]|iable,  and  it  has  even  Imcn  imavoid- 
able.  The  presence  of  the  Senate,  with  the  need  to  meet  applications 
for  patronage,  have  prevented  attention  to  other  and  more  grave  matters. 

nirJ.  But  further  delay  to  adopt  and  ((rosetutc  our  policies  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  afljirs  would  not  only  bring  scandal  on  the  admin- 
istration, but  (bu)ger  upon  the  country. 

Fourth,  To  do  this  we  must  dixmixx  the  applicants  for  office.  But 
how?  I  suggest  that  we  make  the  local  appointments  forthwith,  leaving 
foreign  or  general  ones  for  ulterior  and  occasional  action. 

Fifth.  The  policy  at  home.  I  acn  aware  that  my  viewH  are  Ntng;i]lar, 
and  perhaps  not  stitliciently  explained.  My  system  is  built  upon  this 
idea  as  a  ntling  one,  namely,  that  we  must 

CHA.yOE   THE   IJirESnOX   BEFOKE  THE   PUBLIC   FROM   OVC   I'lWt    SLAVBtV, 

ABOUT  suvutv,  for  a  question  upon  ij7>-iv>r<  or  pisiniuk  ; 
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In  other  words,  from  what  would  be  regariled  as  a  parly  question,  to 
one  of  patriotism  or  union. 

The  occuiJation  or  cviiciinlion  of  Fort  Sumter,  although  not  in  fact  a 
slavery  or  a  party  question,  is  so  regarded.  Witness  the  tem|»cr  mani- 
fested by  the  Republicans  in  the  free  States,  and  even  by  the  Union 
men  in  the  South. 

I  M-uiiUI  therefure  terminate  it  a^  a  safe  means  fur  changing  the  issue 
I  deem  it  fortunate  thai  the  la^t  adminiMralion  created  the  necessity. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  simult.incousty  defend  .md  reinforce  ail  ibc  pom 
in  the  gulf,  and  have  the  navy  rci-allcd  from  foreign  stations  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  b)ock:ide.     Put  ihc  isl^md  of  Key  West  under  mailial  law. 

Thiii  will  rjise  distinctly  the  question  of  union  or  disunion,  I  would 
maintain  every  fort  and  poswision  in  Ihc  South. 


FOK    FilRF.IGN   NATIONS. 

I  would  demand  explanations  from  Sp.iin  and  France,  categorically, 
at  once. 

1  would  seek  explanations  from  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  semi 
agents  into  Canada,  Mexico,  and  ("cniral  America  to  lOusc  a  viiiorotis 
continental  spirit  of  independence  on  this  continent  against  European 
intervention. 

And,  if  satisfactory  explanations  nre  not  received  from  Sp.iin  and  Fiance, 

Would  convene  Congress  anil  declare  war  against  them. 

But  whatever  policy  we  adopt,  there  mtisi  be  an  energetic  prosectition 
of  it. 

For  this  pur|Ki»e  it  must  be  somebody's  bnsines*  to  pursue  and  direct 
it  incessantly. 

Kitherllie  President  must  do  it  hitnself.and  be  all  the  while  active  in  it.or 

Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  iiis  cabinet  Once  adopted,  debam  on 
it  must  end,  and  all  agree  and  abide. 

It  is  not  in  my  especial  province ; 

But  I  neither  seek  to  evade  nor  assume  responsibility. 

B.   LINCOLN'S   REPLY 

ExECunvB  Mansiov,  April  i,  i86t. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

h^Y  dear  Sir:  Since  parting  with  you  I  have  been  considering  your 
■'''     paper  dated  this  day,  and  entitled  "Some  Thoughts  for   the 
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Tresident's  Consideration."  The  first  proposition  in  it  is,  *'  Fint,  Wc  are 
ai  ihc  cud  of  i  month's  admiDistnitioa,  and  yet  without  a  policy  eiilier 
domestic  or  foreign." 

At  the  beginning  of  thiit  month,  in  the  inaugural,  I  uid ;  "  The  power 
oonfideil  111  me  will  be  uie^l  10  hold,  occupy,  and  pofsesx  the  property 
and  places  belonging  to  (he  government,  and  10  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts."  This  had  your  distinct  approval  at  the  lime;  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  order  I  immediately  ^vv  Geneta!  Scoti,  direcling 
him  to  employ  every  meanti  in  hi»  jiower  to  Mrengihen  ;ind  hold  the 
forts,  compri.irt  the  exact  domestic  policy  you  now  urge,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  dues  not  propose  to  abandon  (-'ort  Sumier. 

Again,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  reinforcement  of  Fori  Sumter  would 
be  done  on  a  slavery  or  3  party  issue,  while  that  of  Fort  Pickens  would 
be  on  a  more  national  and  patriotic  one. 

The  newi  received  ycitertlay  in  regard  to  St.  Domingo  certainly  brings 
a  new  item  within  the  range  of  our  foreign  ;x>licy  ;  but  up  to  that  lime 
we  have  been  preparing  circulars  and  instniciions  to  ministers  and  the 
like,  all  in  perfect  harmony,  without  even  a  suggestion  that  wc  liad  no 
foreign  policy. 

Upon  your  closing  pro[^»ilioni  —  that  "whatever  policy  we  adopt, 
there  must  be  an  energetic  pr<»ecuiion  of  it. 

"  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to  pursue  and 
direct  it  incessantly. 

"  Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  all  the  while  active 
in  it,  or 

*'  Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  cabinet.  Once  adopted,  debates 
on  it  must  end,  and  all  agree  and  abide  "  —  I  remark  that  if  this  must 
be  done,  I  mu!tt  do  it.  When  a  general  line  of  piiliiy  ix  atlopted,  I 
apprehend  there  i:t  i>o  danger  of  its  being  <:hanged  without  gocxl  reason, 
or  continuing  to  be  a  subject  of  unnecessary  debate  ;  »ti!l.  upon  points 
arising  in  its  progress  I  wish,  and  suppose  I  am  entitled  to  have,  the 
advice  of  all  the  cabinet. 


Vour  obe<lient  servant. 


A.    LiNCOIJI. 


Kan^mxa  Lincoln.  Compitu  H'urit  (edited  by  John  C.  Nieolay  and  John 
Hay,  New  York.  1394),  II,  29-30. 
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Briuhl  via*  1  Quiihcr  aO't  iinc  nl  tlie  U-»<tm  e,(  ilir  l.ihcnll  fufty  in  Ihc  Btilllll ' 
Pnliunriit,  iinij  finiii  llii'  litil  )iliuf  M  liiiiitcll  unti'irtve.Uy  on  Ihe  L'nion  lidc,  •oivinf 
the  lympalhy  "f  Ihf  pnt  iionconformiM  boiiy.     Thi»  ciliact  ii  from  a  speech  dclJT- 
erc(t  al  >  public  (linnci  during  Ihc  Trcnl  cxalcmcnt. —  UibUo|[rapby  as  in  No.  97 

ainivc. 

THK  question  is  a  very  difler«nt  and  a.  far  mote  gmve  qucxtioo.  It 
i»  a  (iiiexlioii  of  slavery,^  (Cheers,)  —  and  for  thirty  yeais  it  has 
cotittanlly  l«'fn  ttimiiig  to  the  surfarc,  disturbing  social  hfe.  and  onr- 
throwing  almost  all  politiul  harmony  in  the  working  of  the  United 
States.  (ChccR,)  In  the  North  there  is  no  secession;  there  a  no 
collision.  The*e  disturbances  and  this  insurrccUon  arc  found  wholly  in 
the  South  and  in  the  Slave  States  ;  and  therefore  1  think  that  the  man 
who  ia)'N  otherwiie,  who  contends  ihal  it  k  ihe  tarilT,  or  anything  what- 
soc^'cr  else  than  slavery,  is  either  hiniNclf  deceived  or  endeavors  to 
deceive  others.  (Cheers.)  The  object  of  the  South  is  this,  to  escape 
from  ihe  majority  who  wish  to  limit  the  area  of  slavery.  (Hear! 
Hear '.)  Tlicy  wish  to  found  a  Slave  Stale  freed  from  the  influence 
and  the  opinions  of  freedom.  The  Free  States  in  the  North  now  stand 
before  the  worlil  the  advocates  and  defenden  of  freedom  and  civiliu- 
lion.  The  Slave  Slatei  offer  themselves  for  the  recognition  of  a  Chiis- 
tiao  nation,  based  upon  the  foundation,  the  unchangeable  foundation  in 
their  eyes,  of  slavery  and  barbarism. 

...  1  say  ihal  slavery  has  sought  to  break  up  the  most  free  govern- 
meut  in  the  world,  .ind  to  found  a  new  xtate,  in  liie  nineteenth  century, 
whose  comer. stcme  i»  ihe  |ier|>etiial  Ixindiigc  of  iiiillions  of  men.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  It  has  Itecn  said,  "  Mow  much  better ii  would  be"  —  not  for  the 
United  States,  but  —  "  for  us.  that  these  States  should  be  divided." 

There  cannot  be  3  meaner  ntotive  than  this  I  am  speaking  of,  in  < 
Ibrming  a  judgment  on  this  quesliou,  —  that  it  is  "  better  for  us  "  —  for ' 
whom?  the  |>eople  of  F^ngbnd,  or  the  fjovernment  uf  Kngbnd?  —  that 
the  United  States  should  tie  severed,  and  that  th.nt  continent  should  be 
as  the  riintincnt  of  Kiiro[)c  is,  in  many  suies,  and  subject  to  nil  the 
contentions  and  disasters  which  have  accompanied  the  history  of  the  1 
states  of  Kuropc.     (.Applause.)      1  should  say  that,  if  a  man  had  a  great ! 
heart  within  him.  he  wouUl  rather  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  fromj 
that  ]}oint  of  land  which  is  habitable  nearest  to  the  Pole,  to  the  shor 
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of  lli«  gieat  Gulf,  ihe  whole  or  thai  vast  coolincnt  might  become  one 
gieai  confine  ration  of  States,  —  without  a  great  army,  and  without  a 
great  navy,  —  not  mixing  itself  up  with  the  viiian)j1eitient:i  of  European 
politics,  —  without  a  cuMoin-houiie  iiuide,  thrwtigh  the  whole  length  am) 
btcadth  of  it:!  territory,  —  and  with  (reetlom  everywhere,  ci|na1tty  every- 
where, law  everywhere,  iicne  everywhere,  —  siich  a  confederation  would 
aflbrd  at  least  some  hi>pe  that  man  is  not  forsaken  of  Heaven,  and  that 
ihe  future  of  our  race  might  be  better  than  the  past.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  what  is  this  people,  aliout  which  %a  many  men  in  England  at 
this  moment  are  wrilmg,  and  speaking,  anri  thinking,  with  harshness, 
I  think  with  injutlitc,  if  not  with  great  bitterness?  Two  ceniuries  ago, 
mtiltitiides  of  the  people  of  this  country  fonnd  a  refuge  on  (he  North 
American  continent,  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Sluarts,  and  from 
the  bigotry  of  Uiiid.  Many  noble  spirits  from  our  country  made  great 
experiments  in  favor  of  human  freedom  on  that  continent.  Bancroft, 
the  great  historian  of  his  own  country,  has  said,  in  his  own  graphic  ami 
emphatic  language,  "  The  history  of  Ihe  colonixalion  of  America  is  the 
history  of  the  crimes  of  Lnropc."  .  .  . 

At  this  very  monicnl  .  .  .  there  are  millions  in  the  United  Slates  who 
pentonally,  or  whoie  immediate  parents,  have  at  one  time  been  ciibens 
of  this  countr>',  and  perhaps  known  to  some  of  the  oldest  of  thme  whom 
1  have  now  the  honor  of  adilressing.  '['hey  ri.itind  a  home  in  the  Kiir 
West ;  they  subdued  the  wildrmcss ;  they  met  wiih  plenty  there,  which 
was  not  afforded  them  in  their  native  country- ;  and  they  became  n  great 
people.  There  may  be  pertons  in  HngLiTuI  who  are  jcaloux  of  those 
States.  There  may  be  men  who  dislike  demo<:racy,  and  who  hate  a 
republic  ;  there  may  be  even  those  whose  sympathies  warm  towards  the 
slave  oligarchy  of  the  South.  But  of  this  1  am  certain,  that  only  mis- 
representation the  mo4i  gruM  or  calunmy  the  most  wicked  can  sever 
the  lie  which  unites  the  great  m^iss  of  the  people  of  this  country  with 
their  friends  and  brethren  beyom!  the  Atlantic     (I.oiid  cheers.) 

Now,  whether  the  Union  will  be  restored  or  not,  or  the  South  achieve 
an  tiohonored  independence  or  not,  I  know  not,  and  I  predict  not.  ])ut 
this  I  think  I  know,  —  thai  in  a  few  years,  a  very  few  years,  the  twenty 
millions  of  freemen  in  the  North  will  be  thirty  millions,  or  even  fifty 
millions,  —  a  population  et|tial  to  or  exceeding;  tliai  of  this  kingdom. 
(Heat!  Hear!)  When  that  time  comes,  I  pray  that  it  may  not  be 
S^d  amongst  them,  that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  country's  trials, 
England,  the  land  of  their  fathers,  looked  on  with  icy  coldness  and  saw 
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unmoved  ihe  perJlit  and  calaoiJiics  of  thcU  children.  (Cheers.)  As  for 
me,  I  have  liut  this  lu  say :  I  ani  one  in  this  audience,  and  but  one  in 
the  ci[i!cn«hi|)  of  this  countn* ;  but  if  all  other  tongues  aic  ulcnt,  mine 
shall  siwak  for  that  policy  which  giv«  hojie  to  the  bondsmen  of  the  Souili|J| 
and  which  tends  to  generous  thoughts,  and  generous  words,  and  genef  "I 
Oils  deeds,  between  the  two  great  nations  who  speak  the  Knglish  l.mguage, 
and  from  their  origin  are  alike  entitled  to  the  English  name.  m 

John   Bright.  Sptfch^i  <nt  Iht  AuitrKaH  QhiUwh  (edited  by  Frank  Moorej" 
Doslon,  l86j),  2f>~(i}  paiiim. 
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99.    The  Trent  Affair  (186 1 ) 

BY    SECRETARY    WILLIAM    HENRY    SEWARD 

Tbe  litter  \o  the  Brililli  nilniMci  at  WuhlnglUD,  U011I  I.yoiui,  from  which  tbi*  • 
tiact  a  liken  —  on  the  Trrcl  (Hair  —  was  Sew«ii!'i  mini  ini[>utunt  snil  mini  iluJied 

aUf  pi|]ct.    il  ctprcurs  thr  matured  iuil){nicnt  uC  Ihc  aiiminiitriliun.  which  wu.  iiul 
to  lirtiig  on  wftr  wilh  ICnglnnil.  —  fat  :»cw>ril,  icc  No.  u  above. —  Bililiogiaphir  »  la  ^ 

Nu.  97  aiiuvc.  ■ 

ON  LY  the  fif^h  question  remains,  namely ;  Did  Captain  VVilkct  ex 
crcisc  the  right  of  capturing  the  contraband  in  conformity  with 
the  Law  of  nations?  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  the  question  here  concerns  the  mode  of  procedure  in  regard,; 
not  10  ihe  vesiici  that  waB  carrying  the  coniratand,  nor  yet  to  conira^i 
band  things  which  worked  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  but  to  contraband 
penoni.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  only  courts  of  admiralty  have  jurisdiction  in  maritime  case^j 
and  these  courts  have  formulas  to  try  only  claims  to  contraband  chattel: 
but  none  to  try  claims  concerning  i  ontraband  persons,  .  .  . 

it  was  replied  all  thiK  was  tnie ;  but  you  can  reach  in  those  courts  : 
decision  which  will  have  the  moral  weight  of  a  judicial  one  by  a  circui-l 
lous  pr<K:eeding.    Convey  the  suspected  men,  together  with  the  suspected| 
vessel,  into  port,  and  try  there  the  question  whether  the  vessel  is  con- ' 
Waband.     Vou  can  prove  it  to  be  so  by  proving  the  suspected  men  to 
be  contraband,  and  the  court  must  then  dcicrmine  the  vessel  to  be  con-^ 
uaband.     If  the  men  are  nut  contraband  the  vessel  will  escape  condem>1 
nation.     Still,  there  is  no  judgment  for  or  against  the  captured  persons. 
But  it  was  Msumed  that  there  would  result  from  the  dc termination  of , 
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the  court  conccraiog  the  veael  a  legal  ccituinly  concerning  the  chatoc- 
ler  of  the  men.  .  .  . 

Id  (he  piescnt  case,  Captain  ^Vjlkcs,  after  capturing  the  contraband 
persons  and  making  prize  of  ihc  Trent  in  what  seems  to  be  a  perfectly 
lawful  manner,  in.itcail  of  sending  her  into  port,  released  her  frum  the 
capture,  and  permitted  her  to  proceed  wilh  her  whole  cargo  upon  her 
voyage.  He  thus  cITectually  prevented  the  judicial  examiiulion  which 
might  otherwise  have  occurred. 

If,  now,  the  capture  of  ihc  contraband  persons  and  the  capture  of 
the  contraband  ves(>el  arc  to  be  regarded,  not  as  two  sejiarate  or  distinct 
trarukicliuns  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  ax  one  transaction,  one  cap- 
ture only,  then  it  follows  ihai  [he  capture  in  thin  cmc  was  left  unfinished, 
or  ns  atmndoned.  .  .  . 

I  have  Dot  been  unaware  that,  in  examining  this  quesiion,  1  have  fallen 
into  as  argtimcnt  for  what  seems  to  lie  the  British  side  of  it  ajiainst  tny 
own  country.  Rut  I  am  rehevi-d  from  all  embarraxsmeni  on  that  subject. 
I  had  hariUy  lallen  into  that  line  of  argument  when  J  discovered  that  1 
was  ically  defending  and  maintaining,  not  an  cxclnsircly  British  interest, 
but  an  old,  honored,  and  cherished  American  cause,  not  upon  Rritixh 
authorities,  but  ujKin  principles  that  conslilule  a  large  [Kiriion  of  the 
distinctive  iwlicy  by  which  the  United  States  have  developed  the  re- 
sources of  a  continent,  and  thus  becoming  a  considerable  mahlimc 
power,  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many  nations.  These 
principles  were  laid  down  for  tis  in  1804,  by  James  Madison,  when  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  m  the  administration  of'lhoinas  JeRerson,  in  instructions 
given  to  James  Monroe,  our  Minister  to  Kngland.  Atihongh  the  case 
before  him  concerned  a  description  of  persons  different  from  those  who 
arc  incidentally  the  subjects  of  the  present  discussion,  the  ground  he 
assuined  then  was  the  same  1  now  occupy,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
be  sustained  himself  ujxin  it,  have  been  an  tnspiraiioD  to  me  in  prepar- 
ing this  reply. 

"  Whenever,"  he  says, "  property  found  in  a  neutral  vessel  is  supposed 
to  be  liable  on  any  ground  to  capture  and  condcninatiun,  the  rule  in 
all  cases  is,  that  the  question  shall  not  be  decided  by  the  captor,  but  be 
carried  before  a  legal  tribunal,  where  a  regular  trial  may  be  had,  anti 
where  the  captor  himself  is  liable  to  damages  for  an  abuse  of  his  power. 
Can  it  be  reasonable,  then,  or  just,  that  a  belligerent  commander  who 
H  ihtu  reslricte<l,  and  thus  responsible  in  a  caie  of  mere  property  of 
trivial  amount,  should  be  penniiicd,  without  recurring  to  any  tribunal 
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whatct'ci,  10  examine  the  ciew  of  a  neutral  vessel,  to  decide  ihc  impor- 
tant question  of  tlieir  respective  allegiances,  and  to  earry  that  deciiiiun 
into  execution  by  forcing  every  individual  he  may  ehooie  into  »  service 
ahhorrent  to  hii>  feeliti;;s,  t^utiing  him  ulT  from  his  nioitt  lender  connexions, 
ex]HMin){  h'n  ininil  and  hi»  fier^on  to  the  moit  liiimiliating  discipline,  and 
his  life  itself  to  the  gre.ilesi  danger.  Kelson,  justice  and  humanity  uoilc 
in  protesting  against  so  exlmvag^nt  a  proceeding." 

If  1  decide  this  case  in  Civor  of  my  own  government,  I  must  disavow 
its  most  cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essen- 
tial policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  tlie  s.icrifice.  If  I  maintain 
those  principlex,  and  adhere  to  th;ct  policy,  I  mtixt  s-iirrendcr  the  case 
ittclf.  It  will  lie  *een,  dierefore,  that  this  government  rould  not  deny 
the  justice  of  the  claim  presented  to  us  in  this  respect  upon  its  roerita. 
We  arc  asked  to  do  to  the  British  nation  just  what  we  have  always  in- 
sisted all  nations  ought  to  do  to  us. 

The  claim  of  the  British  govcrnmcnl  is  not  made  in  a  diM-ourtcous 
manner.  This  govcmnit^ni,  since  its  Tirat  orKaiiitation,  ha.s  never  used 
more  guarded  language  in  a  similar  <'axe. 

In  coming  to  my  conclusion  I  have  not  forgotten  that,  if  the  safety  of 
this  Union  required  the  detention  of  the  captured  persons,  it  would  be 
the  right  and  duly  of  this  govcrnmont  to  detain  them.  But  the  effectual 
check  and  waning  proportions  of  the  existing  insurrection,  as  well  a*  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  the  captured  persons  themselves,  when 
dispsLHionately  weighed,  happily  forbid  me  from  resorting  to  that 
defence.  .  •  . 

Nor  have  I  been  tempted  at  all  by  suggestions  that  cues  might  be 
found  in  history  where  Great  Britain  refused  to  yield  to  other  nations,  and 
even  to  ourselves,  claims  like  thai  which  is  now  before  us.  .  .  ,  It  would 
tell  little  for  uur  own  claims  to  the  cliaractci  of  a  just  and  magnanimous 
people  if  we  should  so  far  ctmsent  tu  l>e  guided  by  the  law  of  retaliation 
as  to  lift  up  burieil  injuries  from  their  graves  to  otijiosc  against  what 
national  consistency  and  the  national  conscience  compel  us  to  regard  as 
a  claim  intrinsically  rigln. 

I'uitiug  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I  prefer  to  express  my 
satisfaction  th.it,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  present  case  upon  principles 
confessedly  American,  and  yet,  as  I  tnwt,  mutually  satisfactoty  to  both 
of  the  nations  concerned,  a  question  is  lin.illy  and  rightly  settled  between 
them,  which,  heretofore  exhausting  not  only  all  forms  of  peaLofuI  d[i]»- 
cussion,  but  aUo  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself,  for  more  ituo  half  a  cea> 
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tury  alicDaled  th«  two  coiinlriet  from  each  pthct,  and  perplexed  with 
fears  and  apprehensions  all  other  nations. 

The  four  pcnoDs  in  quealioik  ate  now  held  in  military  custody  at  Fort 
Wancn,  in  the  State  of  Massacliiiietts.  They  will  be  cheerfully  lilteniied. 
Vour  lOTiNhip  will  please  indicate  u  time  and  (ilate  for  receiving;  them. 

SenaU  Exttntitt  O^ttmints, y}  Cung, asesti.  (Wa!iluri|>ion,  1861},  IV,  No.  tt, 
pp.  8- 1 J  fiauim. 


100.    Interview  with  Napoleon  Third  (1863) 

BV    COMMISSIONEK    JOHN    SI.IDEI.I. 

Slictell,  Miutoi  r<iim  Louisiina  at  (he  liin«  ol  ttcrmtm,  vai  an  able  man  wba  hkd 
htd  iliplunutiv  ctpeiicncc  in  Mckico.  Davii  appoinlcil  hiiu  cuinmiuioiici  In  Kraoce. 
Pru'Iciicc  lurliailc  K«|>ulc<jii'i  iei:u|>ntliiin  of  the  Confc^lcnrr-  ''■"  ^l'''°^ll  iccrivc'l  lh« 
cnpnar't  private  kjiDpaihy  aod  went  ioAucn«c  in  ocGutialinK  Uit  a  luao,  —  Uibliog' 
n-ptcf  u  in  No.  y?  aburv, 

ON  We<in«day  I  received  from  the  I>iike  de  HasKino,  First  Cham- 
berlain, a  note  informing  mc  that  the  emperor  would  lercive  me 
at  the  Tuilorie^  on  the  follawing  day  at  ten  o'clock.  The  em|)eTor 
reeeivcd  me  with  grc.it  cordiality.  He  Mid  that  he  had  read  the  mem- 
orandum presented  to  him  by  the  Count  de  Pcrsigny  .  .  .  that  he  was 
more  fully  convinced  tlian  ever  of  the  propriety  of  the  general  recog- 
nition by  the  European  powers  of  the  (Confederate  States,  but  that  the 
commerce  of  France  and  the  success  of  the  Mexican  expedition  would 
be  jcopanli/ed  by  a  nipturc  with  the  Uniteil  Stales  ;  th.it  no  other  power 
than  Bnglanil  povie.siied  a  MilTicieni  navy  to  give  him  cffi<~icnt  aid  in  war 
on  the  ocean,  an  event  whirh,  indeed,  could  not  be  anticipated,  if  Eng- 
land woold  co-operaie  with  him  in  recognition. 

1  replied  that  I  was  well  satisfied  that  recognition  by  France  and  other 
Continental  powers,  or  even  by  France  alone,  would  not  lead  to  a  war 
with  the  United  Slates,  as  they  alreaily  fuund  .nin]>le  occupation  for  all 
their  energies  at  home  ;  that  he  could  rount  on  the  co-operation  of  Spain, 
Austria,  i'ruisia,  Itclgiiin),  llnlland, Sweden, and  Denmark,  He  remarked 
that  none  of  those  powers  possessed  a  navy  of  any  consequence,  I  *iig- 
gcstcd  that  Spain  had  a  vet}'  respectable  navy  and  was  daily  increasing 
it.  1  adverted  to  the  instructions  in  your  despatch  No.  16,  of  the  glh 
of  May.  and  that  I  was  authorized  to  Rive  the  adhesion  of  my  govern- 
ment to  the  tripartite  treaty  for  the  guarantee  of  Cuba  to  Spain ;  and  1 
thought  it  was  probable  that  such  an  adhesion  might  induce  Spain,  tf 
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as&uTcd  in  advance  of  the  concurrence  of  France,  to  lake  the  initiaii\-c 
of  our  recognition.  Would  the  empcioi  lic  wriUing  to  give  >ucb  an  .uniir- 
ancc?  He  said  he  would.  I  3i>ki-<l,  will  tJie  emperor  nutlioriic  me  to 
lay  so  to  the  Spanish  Ambussailor,  Mr.  Isluriti,  to  whom  [  had  already 
communicated  the  substiuice  of  my  instructions.  He  replied  that  he 
wait  willing  that  I  should  do  so.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  He,  however,  ader  a  Uttle  reflection,  added,  "  1  think  that  I  cu 
do  something  belter  ;  make  a  direct  prapoaition  to  England  for  joint 
recognition.  This  will  cffcctttally  ptcvcnl  Lord  Palmer»toii  from  mn- 
fepreseniing  my  po»ition  and  niihei  on  the  Amerioin  <iiiextion."  He 
said,  "  I  shall  bring  the  queiCion  before  the  cabinet  meeting  to-day.  .  .  .*" 

I  then  said  it  may,  perhaps,  be  an  indiscretion  to  ask  whether  your 
majesty  prefers  lo  see  the  U'hig*  or  Tories  in  jjowex  in  England,  and  he 
said.  "  I  rather  prefer  the  XVhigi,"  I  remarked  that  Loid  Malmobiiry 
would  under  a  conservative  administration  probably  be  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  I  had  always  understood  that  intimate  relationi 
existed  between  the  emperor  and  him.  He  said,  *'  Thai  is  true  ;  per- 
sonally we  aic  excellent  fiicnds,  but  peisoual  relations  have  very  lilde 
influence  in  RrcHt  aifaiti.  where  paily  interests  are  involved."  He  play, 
fully  remarked,  "The  Tories  arc  very  Rood  friends  of  mine  when  in  a 
minority,  but  their  tone  changes  very  much  when  they  get  into  power," 

He  then  sjvokc  of  the  different  spirit  in  which  the  news  of  the  fait  of 
Pucbia  had  been  received  North  and  South;  that  the  Northern  papers 
showed  their  disappointment  and  hostility,  while  Richmond  had  been 
illuminated  on  the  occasion.  This  is  reported  by  the  ncwsjMpers.  I, 
of  course,  did  not  express  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  allh<iu)jh  1  et>uMdere<l  tl 
somewhat  ajKicryphal.  1  Kiid  that  there  couUI  be  no  duulil  of  the  bitter- 
ness  of  the  Northern  pcO|)le  at  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Mexico,  while 
all  our  sympathies  were  with  l-'rance.and  tiigc<t  the  importance  of  secar- 
ing  the  lasting  gr.ititude  and  attarhment  of  a  people  already  go  well  dis- 
posed; that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  our  Confederacy  was  to  be 
the  strongest  power  of  the  American  conlintnt.  and  that  our  alliance 
was  worth  cultivating.  He  said  that  he  was  quite  convinced  of  the  fa«:t, 
and  spoke  with  great  admiratioa  of  the  bravery  of  our  Iruopt,  the  skill 
of  our  generals,  and  the  devotion  of  our  people,  lie  expressed  hii 
regret  at  the  death  of  SlonewaJl  Jackson,  whom  he  c""-'^— "■  — '  -^"" 
of  the  inunt  remarkable  Dien  of  the  age. 

1  expressed  my  thanks  to  him  fur  his  sanction  of  1 
building  of  four  sbips-of-n  "• 
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mforme<I  him  thai  we  were  preparerl  to  buikl  several  iron-cl.id  shipsof- 
war,  .iim)  that  it  only  required  his  verbal  amiirance  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  sea  under  (he  Confederate  flag  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  that  purpose.  He  said  that  we  might  build  the  ships,  but  if 
VMuU  Af  ntfeisary  that  tkeir  tiestinatioN  tkouU  be  <ont(aleii.  |  replied 
[hit  the  permi»ion  to  build,  equip,  and  prn<^:ecd  to  sea  would  be  no 
vioUiion  of  nmtraliiy,  and  invoked  the  precedent  of  n  ship  built  for  the 
Cbilian  government  under  the  circunislanfics  mentioned  in  my  dc*palrh 
No.  3»,  of  April  10.  The  emf^ror  remarke.i  that  there  wiu  a  Mftiielioi* 
it  be  drawn  between  that  ease  ami  what  /  tiesireJ  to  eio.  ChiH  viat  H 
gotfemment  recogniuii  Py  Fratiet. 

The  conversation  then  closed.  I'he  audience  was  shorler  than  the 
two  previous  occasions  of  my  seeing  the  emperor.  It  lasted  half  an 
hour,  but  I  did  not  think  It  discreet  .i^ain  tn  f;o  over  the  ground  covered 
by  my  note,  and  the  points  discussed  in  the  furmcr  in(ervic«-s,  although 
they  were  occ^isionally  Itrought  into  the  conversation.  .  .  . 

John  Bigelow,  FraHie  and  the  CcnfetUratt  Naty  (London,  1888),  135-138 
pastim. 
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BV    PRRSinrN'T    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 


t«  *pitc  of  the  K"*'  ''util'"''  nf  rcipnniniilitj'  placd  oppn  him,  no  pfoidcnt  «■»» 
moTV  approachahlc  than  Unoln.  Hit  dirvct  inlirrcounc  wilh  the  people  hbi  one  of 
hit  nirthod*  of  gaucinii  public  opinlLiit:  ami  these  brief  impioniplu  tpmlict  nt 
timoaji  hi*  mini  lutile  utiersncck  —  Fur  Lincoln,  tee  N<x  44  aliove.  —  Vibliogrspb; : 
Ch«nnin£  ami  llarl,  CuiJr.  {|  idH,  11,;. 

MARCH    18,   1864.  —  Rfj4a8k$  om  et-osiwi  a  SANrTARV  Kaik   in 
WASIIINUrON. 

Laiiiet  and  GeHtlemen :   I  appear  to  s*y  but  a  word.     This  rxtraordi- 

war  in  which  we  are  engiged  fctlN  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  peo- 

e,  but  the  most  heavily  upun  the  soldier.      For  it  has  been  said,  all 

that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;  and  while  all  contiibtitc  of 

their  sufastance,  the  soMier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yield*  it  up 

ia  his  country's  cansc.     The  highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

In  this  cxlmordinary  war.   extraordinary  developments    have   niani- 

hemsclves,   such  as  ha\c  not  been  seen    in  former  wars  :    and 

•hcsc  msnifesiations  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  ihan 

'"*r  the  relief  of  sufferinK  soldiers  and  ihcir  families.     And 

»n  ihcM  &ir»  are  the  women  of  America. 
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I  am  nol  accustomed  to  ihc  use  of  langti.-ige  «f  eulogy ;  I  have  ne^'cr 
studied  ihc  art  of  papng  compliments  (o  women  ;  but  I  miM  f»y,  that 
if  all  that  has  been  snid  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the  Mfomeo  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice  for  iheir  conduct  during  this  war.  1  will 
close  by  saying  God  bless  the  women  of  America.  .  .  . 

March  ai,  1864.  —  Rwi.v  it)  a  CoMMn-inc  fkom  thr  Workincmbm's 
A-SSOcwnuN  UK  Nkw  York. 

Gentlemtn  «/  the  Committet.-  The  honorary  membership  in  your 
usoelation,  as  generously  tendered,  is  gratefully  accepted. 

You  comprehend,  as  your  addreits  shows,  that  the  existing  rebellion 
meaiiN  moTc,  and  lends  to  more,  (han  the  perpetiution  of  African  slavery 
—  that  it  is,  in  liicl.  a  w.ir  upon  the  rightt  of  all  working  people.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  present  rebellion  as 
the  working  people.  \x\  them  beware  of  prcjudire,  working  division 
Mid  hostility  among  themselves.  The  most  notable  feature  of  a  dis- 
turbance in  your  city  last  summer  was  the  KanKi^g  of  some  working 
people  by  other  working  people.  It  should  never  he  so.  Tlie  sitong- 
cst  Ixinil  of  human  sympathy,  oiiUide  of  the  family  relation,  shotdd  be 
one  uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds. 
Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon  pro|>crty,  or  the  owners  of  property. 
Properly  is  tlic  fiuit  of  labor  ;  property  is  desirable  ;  is  a  positive  good 
in  the  world.  That  some  should  lie  rich  shows  that  others  may  become 
rich,  and  hence  is  just  encourajiement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  l*t 
not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  hut  let  him 
work  diligently  ami  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  awuring  thai 
his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built,  .  .  . 

August  18,  1864. — ^AuuRitfet  TO  the  i6,j7h  Ohio  Regiment. 
Spldierx :  You  .ire  about  to  return  to  your  homes  and  your  friends, 
after  having,  as  I  le.tm,  performed  in  camp  .1  comparatively  short  term 
of  duty  in  this  great  contest.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  to  all 
who  have  come  forward  at  the  call  of  their  <oimtry.  I  wish  it  might  lie 
more  generally  and  univers;dly  iinden>tood  what  the  country  is  now 
engaged  in.  We  have,  as  all  will  .igrcc,  a  free  government,  where  every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with  every  other  man.  In  this  great  strug- 
gle, this  form  of  government  and  every  form  of  human  right  is  endangered 
if  our  enemies  succeed.  There  is  more  involved  in  this  contest  than  la 
realised  by  every  one.    There  is  involved  in  this  struggle  tlie  question 
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wbctbcT  your  children  ami  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  we  have 
CDJojxd.  I  Miy  (hi»  in  order  to  impress  u[>nn  you,  if  you  sre  not  sireaidy 
Boimpressed,  Ihaino^mnll  mallet  should  divert  its  from  our  great  purpose. 
There  may  be  some  inc<iualilieB  in  ihc  pisctical  application  of  our 
sysiero.  It  is  fair  ihat  t-ach  man  shall  pay  [axes  in  exaci  proportion  10 
the  value  of  liis  propt-riy  .  but  if  we  should  wail,  before  collecting  a  tax, 
to  ailjuit  the  taxes  upon  each  man  in  exact  propurtion  with  e%ety  other 
man,  we  -should  never  collect  any  tax  at  all.  There  may  be  mistakes 
maite  sometime* ;  tliinjp  may  lie  ilone  wrong,  while  the  officers  of  the 
government  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mistakes.  But  1  beg  of  you,  as 
dlizens  of  lliis  great  republic,  not  to  let  your  minds  be  canied  off  from 
the  great  work  we  have  before  us.  This  struggle  is  too  large  for  you 
to  be  diverted  from  it  tiy  any  small  matter.  \\'hen  yuii  return  to  your 
homes,  rise  nii  to  ihe  height  of  a  generation  of  men  worthy  of  a  free 
government,  and  we  will  cjirry  out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced. 
I  return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks,  soldiers,  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  this  afternoon.  .  .  . 

August  3 J.  1S64.  —  AuDkEss  10  iHE  t66TH  Ohio  RKcmEXT. 

Si>Mert:  1  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  Kce  your  families  and  friends. 
Foe  the  services  you  have  done  in  this  great  stnigglc  in  which  we  arc 
aJl  engaged,  I  present  you  sincere  thanks  for  myself  and  Ihe  country. 

I  ^most  always  feci  inclined,  when  1  happen  to  say  .-inything  to 
loldiet^,  to  impress  upon  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  im|>ortance 
of  ntcceas  in  thi»  contest.  It  is  not  merely  f<)r  to-day,  Imt  fur  all  time  to 
come,  that  we  should  |icq)ctiiale  for  our  thililren's  children  thai  great 
and  ftee  govemmcni  which  we  have  cnjoycrl  all  our  lives,  I  beg  you  to 
remember  (his,  not  merely  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen,  tempo- 
rarily, to  occupy  this  ^^'hite  House.  1  am  a  Jiving  wiiness  that  any  one 
of  yijur  childteii  may  look  to  cume  here  at  my  father's  child  lias.  It  is 
in  order  that  cich  one  of  you  may  have,  through  this  free  government 
which  wc  have  enjoyed,  an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry, 
cntetptise,  and  iniriligcncc ;  that  you  may  all  have  ciiiinl  privileges  in 
the  race  of  life,  with  all  its  dcsiraUc  human  aspirations.  It  is  for  this 
tfce  struggle  should  be  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthright 
-  'i'>l  onlr  fof  one.  but  for  two  or  three  years.  The  nation  is  worth 
such  an  inestimable  Jewel. 

'^'srkt  (edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John 
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CHAPTER  XVIII  — YEAR    OF   PREPARATION 
!02.    The  War  of  Liberty  (1861) 

BV   WENDELL   PHILLIPS 

la  lelecling  ihe  inalnlali  for  Ihis  imptirtinl  P*tI,  two  pcinciplct  liavF  I>««n  kept 
in  »irw;  lo  (pvp  Kiinc  linl-lninl  iitcount»  of  the  |;Tcal  h»Hlcs  on  lanil  ot  tivi-t  or  m, 
■nd  ilio  to  give  ntfacli  from  many  oF  llic  (irincipal  commandrra  on  liolh  «t]a«. 
■|"hc  ilclalU  o(  nearly  all  Ihe  levcnlccn  hundtpd  rngagcnicnti  muil  be  oniillcd.  and 
alw  a  KitU  mau  v(  malcnalii  liy  ininy  paitiripanlt  in  the  war.  —  Kibllojirapliy  vl  tKc 
Cml  War  ill"  lit  ("un.l  in  J,  K.  Bsrlirii,  /  lUr.itur,  gf  iMt  A'/MUdh:  RhIhII  tlntk* 
&  Co.,  CaMlogut  0/  Jisoii  rtl-il>ng  /.•  Amfiot  :  (tiulnolci  In  John  C  Ro[ifi,  5to/T  V 
rf/  tii'i/  Jf3',  and  J.  1"'.  Rhcxica,  Uiifery  ef  iht  Umtut  Stalii :  Channiog  anti  llitt. 
Citiie,  %i  K>S-3to.  'Die  grrat  viuicc  for  ail  niilittry  h»t<irl»  ut  the  OffUia!  A'ttivJi, 
published  in  miitf  tlun  "hc  bunilrcil  \tis,tr  iiiluinra  hy  the  I'nitcil  Slate*  jHvctnnwnl. 

Fhillipi  WIS  the  k'i^'I  orator  of  alHiUlionwrn,  A  man  of  the  hijjhni  todal  po«i- 
tl»ii  in  lloilon,  he  gave  to  ihc  duclrinc  his  ndheiion  and  thf  icriKe  of  hU  nucnctic 
■ital'.iry  at  a  lime  nlipo  alinlitioniiiin  was  under  the  ban  uf  stalely.  He  became  iinc  of 
th*  »(ronK«»t  >ij|il"nl'i»  of  tiarriwin's  mlrcni:  vicw».  Thii  ctlra^t  is  ftiiin  an  arlilrot 
cmillcd  "  Under  the  Hai;."  (Iflivfrc!  in  13<xIon  on  April  21,  lS6l,  a»  the  rr^ular  Sun- 
day illncoofse  liefore  the  Twcnty-Uighlh  C.mgregBtinnal  lociely. —  Kor  rhiUipa,  tKt 
G.  I.  AuMin,  l.i/t  anJ  'limn  of  iVtidrll  J-lullips.  —  Itibjiography  u  in  loi  above,— 
Kor  (Juriion'i  viowt  on  the  war,  «r*  Nti.  lafi  below. 

MANY  lime*  this  winter,  here  ant!  elsewhere,  I  have  counselled 
peace.  —  urged,  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  the  exiwilicncy  of  ac- 
knowlcdgiiig  a  S<nithcrn  Confederacy,  and  the  peaceful  separation  of 
these  ihirty-foiir  Sl.ncs.  One  of  the  journals  announces  to  jou  that  1 
come  here  this  moniiiiK  to  retract  those  opinions.  No,  not  one  of  them  ! 
I  need  them  all,  —  every  word  [  have  Kpuken  this  winter,  —  every  acl 
of  twenty-five  years  of  my  life,  to  m^lce  the  welcome  I  give  this  war 
hearty  and  hot.  Civil  war  is  a  moirentous  evil.  It  needs  the  soundest, 
most  solemn  jtistificatioii.     I  rejoice  before  Cod  to-day  for  every  word 
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that  I  hav«  tpokm  counKcllinR  peace ;  but  t  rejoice  also  with  an  espe- 
cially profound  gratitucle,  that  now,  the  fint  time  in  my  antinlavery  life, 
I  ipeak  under  the  ttan  and  tirip(%,  and  wc^komc  the  trea<l  of  Massachu- 
setts men  marshalled  for  war.  No  mailer  what  the  past  has  been  or 
iftid ;  tO'day  the  slave  asks  Ckid  fur  a  sight  of  this  banner,  and  counts  it 
the  pledge  of  his  ledcmpiion.  Hitherto  it  may  have  meant  what  you 
thought,  or  what  1  did ;  to-day  it  represents  sovereignty  and  Justice. 
The  only  mistake  that  I  have  made,  wat  in  supposing  Mastachusetli 
wholly  choked  with  cotton-dust  and  cankered  with  gold.  The  South 
thought  her  patience  and  generous  willingness  for  peace  were  cowardice  ; 
to-day  ihows  the  roislakc,  She  has  bct-n  skcping  oo  her  anns  since  '83, 
and  the  fint  cannon-ihot  brings  her  to  her  feet  with  the  war-cry  of  the 
Revolution  on  her  lips.  Any  roan  who  loves  either  liberty  or  manhood 
must  rejoice  at  such  an  hour. 

...  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  motto,  in  its  full  significance,  "Our 
country,  right  or  wrong."  If  you  Icl  it  trespass  on  the  domain  of  morals, 
h  n  ktMvish.  But  there  is  a  full,  bm.-id  sphere  for  loyalty  ;  and  no  war- 
ciy  ever  sliired  a  generous  people  that  had  not  in  it  much  of  truth  and 
right.  .  .  . 

Plain  words,  therefore,  now,  before  the  nation  goes  mad  with  excite- 
ment, b  every  man's  duly.  Kvery  public  meelinj;  in  Athens  was  opened 
with  a  curse  on  any  one  who  should  not  speak  what  he  really  thought. 
■*  I  have  nc%'Cr  dehled  my  i:on«rience  fntm  fear  or  favor  to  my  superiors." 
WAS  part  of  the  oaih  every  Kgyptian  soul  was  supposed  to  utter  in  the 
Judgment-Halt  of  Osiris,  before  aijmission  to  heaven.  I^t  us  show  to- 
day a  Christian  spirit  as  sincere  and  fearless.  No  mobs  in  this  hour  of 
victory,  to  silence  thoic  whom  events  h.ivc  not  converted.  We  are 
strong  enwigh  to  tolerate  dissent.  That  flng  which  flontt  over  press  or 
mansion  »l  the  bid<1ing  of  a  mob,  disgraces  Iwilh  victor  and  victim. 

All  winter  long,  1  have  acted  with  that  pnrty  which  cried  for  peace. 
The  anlisbvery  enterpriie  to  which  I  belong  started  with  peace  written 
on  h%  baimer.  We  imagined  thai  the  age  of  bullets  was  over  ;  that  ihe 
jge  of  idr.u  had  come  ;  thai  thirty  millions  of  people  were  able  to  take 
>  great  ijuesiion.  and  decide  il  by  ihe  cnnflirl  of  "pinions  ;  that,  without 

Kthc  ship  of  state  founder,  we  could  hfl  four  millions  of  men  into 
Sod  fuxiire.    We  thought  that  if  your  statesinen  would  throw 
t  and  party  walchwcirds,  and  devote  themselves 
night  be  accomplished.    To  a  certain  extent  it 
n.iswered  to  the  call.     Year  after  year,  event 
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west,  acknowledge  secession  or  cannonade  it,  I  cue  not  which ;  but 
"  Procluin  libcity  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  .  .  . 

Tlie  noiflc  and  dutt  of  the  conflict  may  hide  the  real  <|ucHlion  at  i^isue. 
F.iiTO|>e  may  think,  some  of  us  may,  that  wc  Me  ri^litin;;  fur  forni.t  and 
pairhincnt),  (vi  soverei^tnty  and  a  tlj,j(.  Hut  really  the  war  is  one  of 
opinions :  it  is  C'iviliution  againitt  HarkiriMn :  it  is  Freedom  against 
Slavery.  The  cannon-shot  against  Fort  .Siimlci  was  the  yell  of  piniics 
against  the  Declaration  oi'  Indki'Kxdknl'e  ;  the  war-cry  of  the  North 
is  the  echo  of  that  sublime  pledge.  The  South,  defying  Christianity, 
clutches  its  vjctini.  The  North  olTen  its  wealth  and  blood  in  ^lad 
atonmneni  for  the  selfisJinens  of  seteniy  ycar^.  The  result  is  as  sure  as 
the  throne  of  God.  I  l>elieve  in  the  posxihiliiy  of  justice,  in  the  cer- 
IstDty  of  union.  Years  hence,  when  the  smoke  of  this  conflict  clears 
away,  the  world  will  «ee  under  otir  b.mner  all  tongues,  all  creeds,  all 
races, — one  brotherhood,  —  and  on  the  b.mks  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Genius  of  iJberly,  robed  in  light,  four  and  tbtny  stars  for  her  diadem, 
bfuken  chains  under  feci,  and  an  olive-branch  in  her  right  hand. 

Weodel)  Phillips,  Spftehn.  LHlnnt.  and  Letters  (Boston,  ilS6j).  396-414 
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BV   WILLIAM   HOWAKD   RUSSELL 


The  account  from  which  thU  ednct  ji  bkco  wn  lenl  by  Rnitcll  V\  the  Ltniilo* 
Timrs.  It  ciciled  macb  comment,  ami  *cciitc><  for  in  writer  the  title  o(  "  Bull  Run 
Rowell."  —  Kor  Kuu-cll.  «pf  No.  96  iliovc.  —  Hi1>liiii;[»p'>)' :  J.  t^-  Nici>l«y,  Oulbreitk 

?1  KtMli*-, piiafa :  J.  C  Kopci.  Stwyaf  tkt  Cm'/  Ifitr,  I,  li-iivi  Chaonini;  and 
latl,  Ciii.te.  i  no. 

_-  .  Rfi    1     T  ^''''  ''"*'"  ***  P^^  ^^  awajunt  —  not  of  the 

LJuly  at.  1B61.J      J^     action  yesterday,  but  of  what  I  saw  with  my 

own  eyes,  hitherto  not  often  deceived,  ;ind  of  what  [  heard  with  my  ovrn 
cars,  whkh  in  thb  country  are  not  so  much  to  Ik  trusted.  I-et  mc.  how- 
ever, express  an  (pinion  as  to  the  affair  of  yesterday.  In  the  first  place, 
the  repuke  of  the  Feileralistx,  detnded  as  it  was,  might  huve  had  no 
■••  ellectt  whaiever  beyond  the  mere  failure  —  which  politically  was 
tomeijoence  than  it  was  in  a  military  sense  — but  for  the  dis- 
>ct  of  the  troops.  The  retreat  on  their  lines  at  Ccnlreville 
odcd  in  a  cowardly  route  —  a  miserable,  causeless  panic. 
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Snch  Kandalous  befatvioor  on  the  put  of  soldien  I  ihould  hurt  co»- 
■ulered  impo»ib)«,  u  with  votat  experience  of  camps  aiul  armies  I  htfc 
Mver  even  in  alarm*  among  camp  folloaren  seen  the  like  of  iL  .  .  . 

The  Nonh  will,  no  doabt,  TC«n-eT  the  shock.  Hitherto  she  has  only 
mM,  "  Go  and  5ghi  for  the  Union."  The  South  hss  cxcUimed,  "  tet  m 
fight  for  OUT  rightk"  The  North  most  put  Its  best  men  into  the  tMtUe, 
or  she  will  ino-iUtJy  fail  befere  the  energy,  the  personal  hatred,  and  the 
superior  fighting  powers  of  her  antagonist.  In  iny  tetters,  as  in  ray  con- 
versation, I  hare  eadcavoared  m  show  that  the  task  which  the  Unionisti 
have  set  themseh'cs  b  ooe  of  no  ordiaary  difficulty,  but  in  the  state  of 
OTTOgancc  ami  ntpercilioos  coofiileoce.  either  real  or  alTe^ed  to  oODcctI 
a  sense  of  weakness  one  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  PfnnaA  tt 
Cheops.  Indeed,  one  nuy  fonn  some  notion  of  the  condition  of  the 
IMiblk  mind  by  obscrvine  that  )oanuls  cockdacted  vowedly  by  men  of 
diigiaceliit  penonal  dnracter  —  tbe  be-wbipped  and  b^kicked  and  an- 
rrcc^niied  paHahs  of  society  in  New  Yoric — are,  Derertbelea,  in  the 
rery  midst  of  repulse  and  defeat,  permitted  to  iiMla^e  in  ridKukMS 
rbodomontade  towards  the  nations  of  Eorope,  and  to  tBore  oqr  tangb- 
ter  by  ioipotcntly  maUgsxnt  attacks  m  "oar  rottea  oU  mooarcli^" 
white  ibe  stones  of  their  bran  new  repobfic  are  unnMmg  aboat  their 
cars.  It  will  be  amusinj  to  obscrre  tbe  change  of  tone,  fatwccanaftiid 
lo  observe  and  to  be  amosed  at  tbe  same  time.  .  .  . 

...  .At  last  Centrevdleappearedia^gfat— a  few  booses  on  opt  front, 
beyond  which  rme  a  haM  bill,  ibe  dopes  enteiej  with  fatvooac  huB; 
comnussarial  carts,  and  bones,  and  the  lop  cre«ted  with  spectators  of 
ibefigbL  .  .  . 

...  Tbe  scene  was  so  pcaceAii  a  mas  taighi  wd  doobt  the  evidence 
of  one  seue  tbai  a  great  conical  was  faciag  piqred  onl  bdow  in  blood- 
shed. .  .  .  Bnt  tbe  caonan  spoke  am  Inadly  bm  Ibe  green  bnsbes, 
and  the  pbins  bdow  were  aonlcd,  so  to  qtcak,  by  pnft  of  saoke  and 
bf  wbile  lings  frooB  bnrsting abdt  and  capociont bowitacia.  .  .  .  Urth 
ibc  glas  I  axU  defect  now  and  tbea  tbe  ftish  of  aims  tihna^  tbe  dnu 
donis  in  tbe  open,  bat  no  one  conlJ  Id  to  wbtdh  nde  ibe  troops  who 
■ete  moving  bflwgt^.  and  I  cnsU  onty  )n4ge  finmlbe  smoke  whether 
Ae  gmtt  were  fired  toward^  rv  away  6tMi  tbe  UL  ...  In  tbe  midit 
td  ov  Sole  roconnsigmme  Mr  lilMtclhr.  wbo  faas  been  Gvng  and.  in- 
denl  mavcAme  «i&  one  of  tbe  rtpments  as  artiu  of  Ac  /AufraAri 
'  ^wim^came  vp  and  mfd  ^  tf<e  action  bad  been  commeneed  m 
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Confederatn  befbn  them  —  a  part  of  the  jjlan,  as  1  firmly  believe,  to 
bring  thein  luitJer  the  niii^c  uf  llicir  gun».  lie  believed  the  advantages 
oa  the  Fcdcr^ilisi  side  were  dcuiilcl,  though  won  with  haid  lighting. 
...  As  I  ttitoed  down  into  the  narrow  road,  or  Une  .  .  .  there  ma 
m  forward  movement  among  the  Large  four- wheeled  lilt  waggons  .  .  . 
whcti  suddenly  thetc  arone  a  tumult  in  front  of  ine  U  a  small  bridge 
■cross  the  road,  and  then  I  |)erccivcd  ihc  drivers  of  a  set  of  waggons 
with  the  horses  turned  towards  me,  who  were  endeavourinj;  to  Ibree  tbeii 
way  ag.iinst  the  stream  of  vehicles  setting  in  the  other  direetion.  By 
the  title  of  the  new  scl  of  wui^oiis  there  were  a  number  of  commixurial 
nen  aitd  soldier*,  whom  at  lint  sight  1  took  to  be  the  baggage  guard. 
They  looked  excited  and  alanne<l,  and  were  running  by  the  ude  of 
the  horses  —  in  frotil  the  lUisi  ()uilc  obsriired  the  view.  At  the  bridge 
the  currents  met  in  wild  disorder.  "  Turn  back  !  Rcircai !  "  shouted  the 
men  frum  the  front,  "  We  're  whipped,  wc  're  whipped  I "  They  cursed 
and  tugged  at  the  horses'  heads,  and  siru^glerl  with  frenzy  to  get  past. 
,  ,  .  1  got  tny  horse  up  into  the  field  out  of  the  road,  and  went  OD 
Rtpidly  towards  the  front.  Soon  I  met  soldiers  who  wete  coming  ilirough 
the  corn,  mostly  without  arms ;  and  presently  I  s;iw  firelorkx,  rooking 
tins,  knapsacks,  and  greatcoats  on  the  ground,  ,ind  ulisencd  that  the 
confiision  and  speed  of  the  baggage-c:ar»  bwamc  greater,  and  that  macy 
of  them  were  crowded  with  men,  or  were  followed  by  others,  who  clung 
lo  them.  The  ambulances  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  but  it  did  not  look 
ax  if  there  were  many  wounded.  Negro  scrvanLi  on  letl  hone*  dashed 
ftanlir;illy  past ;  men  in  uniform,  whom  it  were  a  dixgmie  lo  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  to  call  "  suldier*,"  swarmed  by  on  mules,  chargers,  and  even 
draught  horses,  which  had  been  cut  out  of  cans  or  waggons,  and  went 
on  with  harness  clinging  to  their  heels,  as  frighicncd  as  their  riders. 
Men  literally  screamed  with  rage  and  fright  when  their  way  was  blocked 
up.  On  I  rode,  asking  all  "  What  is  all  tliis  about  ?"  and  now  and  then, 
but  rarely,  receiving  tUe  answer,  "We're  whipjwd;"  or,  "We're  re- 
puked."  Face*  black  and  dusty,  tongues  out  in  the  hcit,  eyes  staring 
— it  was  a  most  wondcrfid  sight.    Un  they  came  like  him  — 

" — who  having  once  turned  round  goc*  on, 

.^n.I  tutnt  no  mute  hli  hciil. 
Foe  he  Lnuwclli  lliil  ■  (cuful  hrnil 

Dolh  close  bfliin'I  liim  Iivacl." 

Bat  where  vas  the  fiend?  I  looked  in  vain.  There  was,  indeed,  tome 
cannonading  in  front  of  me  and  in  tbeir  rear,  but  still  the  firing  was  com- 
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pintively  diittant,  and  the  runaways  were  far  out  of  rantjie.  As  I  a 
vunct-d  the  niimbeT  »f  curts  (liininixhed,  but  the  mounted  men  increaxc<I, 
«nd  the  column  of  fugitive*  liccame  deniter.  ...  1  h;id  ridilen,  I  sup- 
pose, about  three  or  three  and  ahalf  miles  from  the  hill,  though  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  sure  of  the  distance;  when  ...  I  came  out  on  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  beyond  and  circling  which  was  forest.  Two  field 
pieces  were  unlinibcrcd  and  guarding  the  road  ;  the  panting  and  jaded 
horses  in  the  rear  looked  as  ihough  they  had  been  hard  worked,  iuid  the 
gunnen  and  drivers  looked  worn  and  dejected.  Dropping  shots  Mxinded 
close  in  front  through  the  wouttt ;  hut  the  guns  on  the  left  no  longer 
maintained  their  fire.  I  wa.v  jiisl  about  to  ask  one  of  the  men  for  a 
light,  when  a  sputtering  fire  on  my  right  attmcted  my  attention,  and  out 
of  the  forest  or  along  the  road  rushed  a  number  of  men.  The  gunners 
seized  the  trail  of  the  nearest  piece  to  wheel  it  round  upon  thera ;  others 
made  fur  the  tumbriU  and  horses  as  if  to  fiy,  when  a  shout  was  raised, 
"  Don't  fire  ;  they  "re  our  own  men ; "  and  in  a  few  minuta  on  came 
pell-mell  a  whole  regiment  in  disnnler.  I  rode  across  one  and  stopped 
him.  "We're  pursued  by  cavalry."  he  gasped  ;  "They've  cut  us  all  to 
pieces."  As  he  spoke  a  shell  burst  over  the  column;  another  dropped 
on  the  road,  and  out  streamed  another  column  of  men,  keeping  together 
with  their  anns,  and  closinf^up  the  stragglers  of  the  first  regiment.  [ 
lurneil,  ami  to  my  surprise  saw  the  artillerymen  had  gone  off,  leaving 
one  gun  standing  by  itself.  They  had  retreated  with  their  horses.  .  .  . 
it  was  now  well  established  that  the  retreat  had  really  commenced,  Ihough 
1  saw  but  few  wounded  men,  and  the  regiments  which  were  falling  back 
had  not  suffered  much  loss,  No  one  seemed  to  know  anything  for  cer- 
tain. Even  the  cavalry  charge  w^is  a  rumour.  Several  otficcrs  said  they 
hail  carried  guns  and  lines,  but  then  they  drifted  into  the  iionsen.te 
which  one  reads  and  hears  everywhere  alxnil  "  masked  Iralleries."  One 
or  two  talked  more  sensibly  about  the  strong  positions  of  the  enemy,  the 
fetiguc  of  their  men,  the  want  of  a  reserve,  severe  losses,  and  the  bad 
conduct  of  ccrmin  regiments.  Not  one  spoke  as  if  he  thought  of  retir- 
ing beyond  Ccntrcville.  The  clouds  of  dust  rising  al)ove  the  woods 
marked  the  retreat  of  the  whole  army,  and  the  crowds  of  fugitives  eon- 
tinned  to  stc.ll  away  along  the  road.  .  .  .  1'here  was  no  choice  for  me 
but  to  resign  any  further  resc.irches.  ...  On  approaching  Ccntrcville 
...  I  turned  up  on  the  hill  half  a  mile  beyond.  ...  I  swept  the 
field  once  more.  The  clouds  of  dust  were  denser  and  nearer.  That 
was  all.    There  was  no  firing  —  no  musketry.    I  turned  ray  horse's  hetd, 
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^id  rode  away  through  tli«  village,  aii<t  after  I  got  out  u|)on  Ihe  1004!  the 
laroe  contuiion  iccnied  tu  [iTL-t-nil.  Sixlitcnly  the  gun*  on  the  hill  o^cneil, 
aitil  at  the  ame  time  came  the  ihudit  nf  nrtillery  fmm  the  wotxl  or  the 
right  rear.  The  st;ini|>ecle  tlicn  became  general.  VX'hai  occuncd  at  the 
hill  1  cannot  tay,  but  all  the  road  from  Centrrvillc  for  miles  preiiented 
such  a  sight  as  can  onljr  tie  witnessed  in  the  track  of  the  niti.iwuyx  of  .tn 
otKiljr  dcmoraliied  ainiy.  Uiiver^  flu^'ged,  lathed,  timrrcd,  and  beat 
their  horse*,  or  leaped  iluwn  and  aliutidiiiied  their  teams,  an<I  r;in  by  Ihe 
nde  of  the  road ;  mounted  men,  wiv.ints,  and  men  in  uniform,  vehicles 
of  aD  sorts,  commissariat  waggons  thronged  the  narrow  wa>'s.  At  every 
shot  a  convulsioD  as  it  were  scifcil  u|x>n  the  morbid  mass  of  bones,  sinew, 
wood,  and  iron,  ami  thrilled  throiiKli  it,  giving  new  energy  and  action  (O 
its  desperate  efforts  to  get  free  from  itself.  Again  the  cry  of  "  Cavalry  " 
arose.  ...  In  silence  I  passed  over  the  Long-bridge.  Some  few  hours 
later  it  quivered  under  the  steps  of  a  rabble  of  unnrmed  men  ...  the 
Federalists,  utterly  routed,  had  fallen  hack  upon  Arliiii>ion  to  defend  the 
capital,  le.iving  nearly  five  batteries  of  attillcry.  S.ooo  muskets,  immense 
()UBntity  of  stores  and  baggage,  and  their  wounded  and  prisoners  in  the 
handi  of  the  enemy  ! 

7*t  Tium  (Loodonj,  August  6^  t86i. 


104.    "Matiassas"  (1861) 

BV    MRS.    CATHAKIXK    ANN   (WARC)  WAttPiei.D 

Before  tbc  Cr«l  War  Mr*.  WuMd  »■««  well  knoii-n  »•  •  novehiit  anil  piicl.  Hrr 
humc  wait  tn  Kcnlucky;  Itci  ijinpubiawcrc  all  «ilh  ihc  Ciirilcilcracy.  :iiiii  in  lirlialf 
of  lh<  «cniliiern  raiuc  the  wtiilCKtcnl  paHHOsitr  lyric*.  "  Mxiiuui"  wni  the  name 
Siren  \ri  tbc  C««ifeil«r*lM  to  the  baUlc  uf  Bull  Run.  —  Uibliocnphy  w  in  Kou  lOj 
abOTC 

THEV  have  met  at  lost,  as  storm-clouds 
Meet  in  heaven, 
Ar>d  ll>c  Northmen,  lumk  and  bleeding 
Have  been  lirivcn ; 
■;hcir  thunder  has  been  stilled, 
;hcir  leaders  crushed  or  killed, 
heir  Tanks  with  terror  thrilled. 
Rent  and  riven. 


Like  tbc  (cam  of  VaDsabrosa 

TtKjan  Iriag. 
In  ibe  BHd«|h(  aod  tbc  1 

like  tbMc  leaves  before  tbc  giOe, 
Fkd  tbcff  tteom—mMaad  pale — 
WUc  Ac  boat  that  B^c  then  qufl 
Stood  ottfio^  i 

Wbea  ii  tbc  BorwBg  nnKsht 

Flip  vcfc  nwotCQf 
And  "  Veagnace  on  the  Rebeb  ' 

Prowlly  Taunted, 
They  little  dreanMxl  thai  night 
WoaM  cknc  upon  theii  flight. 
And  the  victor  of  the  fight 

Stand  oadxuntcd. 

But  peace  to  lho»c  who  perished 

Id  our  piues, 
li^t  be  the  earth  above  them, 

Gteen  the  graMcs. 
LoDg  shall  Northmen  rue  ihe  dajr. 
When  in  laitle"*  wiW  affray. 
They  met  the  Youth's  a/ray 

At  Maxussas. 

Tie  S^u/A^M  Potmi  of  tht  War  (compiled  by  Emily  V.  Masoti,  Balitnaore. 

1867),  s>-S3- 
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VI   LODIS   PHILIPPE    D'ORI-^AJtS,  COMTE   I)E   PARIS  (l 874) 
(TuxsutTBD  av  Uwn  WWPOMJU  Tjuanvow  187$) 
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McDowell's  dcfesi.  The  loyal  Stales  undentood  nt  lost  the  magnitude 
of  the  uadcrtaking  Uicy  had  before  tbein,  and  deiermincd  to  neglect 
nothing  that  cuuld  compass  iti  vucces-i.  Everybody  sci  to  work  ;  palri- 
otic  donations  flowed  iti ;  wibstnpuon  funds  were  opened  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soldien  ;  women  manit'eiited  as  much  zeal  to  induce  men  to  enlist 
as  in  the  South ;  the  largest  iron  mills  in  the  United  States  were  turned 
into  cannon  foundries  or  into  outfitting  establishments;  finally,  enlist- 
ments became  more  and  more  numerous.  The  three  months'  tolunleen 
raised  OD  the  first  call  of  April  i5ih  were  discharged,  but  a  great  many 
of  them  re-enlistcd.  Those  who  had  responded  to  the  second  call  of 
May  4th,  instead  of  the  forty  battalions  asked  fur,  already  formed  208 
lutlaliontt  on  tlie  aiitl  of  July.  In  order  to  complete  the  effective  force 
of  250,000  men  authorized  by  Congress,  it  was  only  necessary  to  encour- 
age this  movement  and  to  receive  into  the  service  of  the  Union  all  the 
new  battalions  thus  created.  ...  As  soon  as  they  were  received  into 
the  Feilcral  service  by  the  mustering -officer,  who  had  charge  of  the 
reg)$tr}'>  they  were  forwarded  to  the  armies  of  the  West  or  to  the  army 
of  the  I'otomac,  which  were  rather  vast  camps  of  instruction  than  armies 
ti)  the  field  ;  and  k  soon  as  they  were  able  10  defile  without  too  much 
confusion  they  were  formed  into  brigades  of  one  or  two  battalions  some- 
what lew  inexpciienced  than  themselves,  whose  example  could  be  of  use 
to  them. 

'I1)e  interior  organization  of  the  armies  ihux  formed  wax  modelled  pre- 
cisely upon  that  of  the  old  regular  army  .  .  .  and  this  old  .army  ceoied 
to  hxve  a  separate  existence  except  in  the  annual  .\rmy  Register.  .  .  . 

The  first  thing  required  w.is  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of 
generals  to  ojuutne  the  commands  indis])en sable  to  such  a  large  assem- 
blage of  troops.  ...  the  President  .  .  .  ha<l  the  merit  of  listening  to  the 
opinions  Mjiressied  by  the  comTn<te»  of  every  old  officer,  and  his  first  list 
of  gcncnls,  composed  almost  entirely  of  West  Foinlera,  furnished  him, 
together  with  a  few  chic&  who  were  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
war,  a  considerable  number  of  educate<l  and  intlusttious  men,  who  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the  organiution  of  the  volunteers.  Selections 
were  unquestionably  m.tdc  which  were  dictated  either  by  poHlical  infiu- 
ence  or  personal  favor;  and  among  the  first  major-generals  appointed 
by  Mr.  [.incoln  we  find  two  —  Messrs.  Banks  and  Butler  —  who  arc  the 
two  types  of  the  class  then  styled  political  generals.  .  .  -  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  names  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Meade,  Kearney,  Hooker, 
Slocum,  and  Tbomu,  which  were  amoog  the  fir»l  promotions,  show  that 
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Mr.  I  Jncoln  knew  from  the  ouUei  how  to  select  men  worthy  of  his  entire 
confidence.  .  .  . 

All  the  administrative  branches  of  the  scri-icc  were  reinforced,  both  in 
ilic  war  department  and  in  tht  armies  in  the  field,  by  large  promotions 
of  uiticers  appointed  by  the  President,  like  the  generaU  of  volunteers,  to 
serve  during  the  war.  But,  nolwitliHtandiiis  their  numlier,  the  pengnntt 
of  all  these  corps,  like  that  of  the  slaffs,  win  always  found  insiifhdcDt  for 
The  task  imposed  iii>on  it  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  siipgion 
and  management  of  an  army  of  500,000  men,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
war  was  to  number  nearly  1,000,000:  most  of  these  officers,  besides, 
were  uiierly  unacciistonied  to  the  duties  confided  to  them.  ...  It 
Tcqiiircd  months  of  avtiduoiis  blwr  lu  introduce  onler  and  method  in  this 
vast  wiminislrative  macliincry,  'rhcre  w.is  run^ianily  occasion  to  regret 
the  absence  of  a  general  staff,  siichss  is  to  be  foimd  in  Kuropran  af mies, 
serving  as  a  direct  medium  between  the  chief  and  all  the  subordinate 
agents  placed  under  his  command,  and  enabling  him  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  his  wishes  at  all  times. 

When  General  McClellan  commanded  an  army  of  150.000  men,  he  hid 
only  about  him.  besides  four  topographical  engineers  especially  detailed 
to  study  the  ground,  concerning  which  no  m-ip  gave  any  precise  informa- 
tion, eight  aides'de-camp  to  carry  his  (irdcrs,  to  a.>cert3in  the  position  of 
the  se^-eral  army  corps,  to  a(:com[iany  important  reconnoissance*.  to  con- 
vey directions  to  a  general  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  to  rcccit'c  despatches 
during  the  night  at  general  head-quarters  and  during  the  day,  the  gen- 
erals, civil  functionaries,  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  from  the  enemy,  arjd, 
finally,  to  question  the  inhabitants  or  prisoiier^  of  irn[Kiriance  from  whom 
mformalion  niij^ht  be  obtained. 

An  ex<-epiion  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  medical  branch  of  the 
service ;  for,  if  officers  were  scarce,  physicians  before  the  war  were 
numerous.  ...  It  may  be  said  that  there  was  no  branch  of  the  sen-ice 
in  the  whole  army,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  chaplains,  which  understood 
and  performed  its  duties  so  well  as  the  regimental  surgeons  -  all  physi- 
ciaos  by  profession. 

The  composition  of  the  pfrtpHnei  of  an  army,  noiviihstanding  its  im- 
portance, is  not ,  however,  either  the  first^lemcnt  of  BHlniy  ocganizatioas 
or  the  most  dilticult  to  create :  t^^^^^mpon^^^feeiphne.  thai 
moral  force  without  which  no  |^^^^^^^kj[^^^^^HUb)isheil  l>y 
tradition  the  new  come ntsiil^^^^^^^^^Vn^^^^^^Wlc  Feitcnl 
{{ovemment  had  not  only  ^'^^^^^^^f         tti^^^^^^k'^  °'  ""^ 
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all  eqtijLJIy  stnnge:it  to  its  severe  reqiiircraetiLs,  but  Jl  did  not  posses*  any 
tcally  effective  mcam  to  cnfortc  risiiicct  for  it.  In  the  iirsl  place,  if  the 
govcmineni  had  the  light  lo  deprive  ofliceni  of  their  rank,  it  had  not  the 
powei  to  lepbce  them.  It  could  only  punish  rcgimcnt.il  officers  by  dis- 
mci^ng  them,  and  had  no  rewards  to  offer  ihetn,  Tlie  States,  fearing 
lest  the  Federal  government  should  posses  loo  much  influence,  hail,  in 
rrfimng  ihe  right  nf  appointment  and  promotion,  deprived  it  or  the  best 
guarantee  of  good  service.  .  .  . 

The  establishment  of  examining  commission!)  operated  largely  in  favor 
of  discipline,  and  raised  the  dignity  of  the  epaulette  in  the  estimation  of 
the  K>klien  by  pur^jing  the  penennd  of  the  list  of  officers.  ...  the 
examining  (:ommi»ionK  were  .  .  .  instructed  lo  subject  all  the  officer* 
of  the  various  coniiugcnis  to  a  rigid  examination  htrforc  theyw-etc  finally 
accepted  by  the  President.  'I'hesf  examinations  only  took  place  several 
months  after  those  contingents  had  been  formed  into  divisions,  so  that 
the  generals  who  had  them  under  their  respective  commands  were  able 
lo  fiirnbh  Ihe  commissioners  with  suggealiona  in  regard  to  the  officers 
I  to  Iw  examined,  which  more  or  less  controlled  their  decisions. 

'Ilie  examiner*  always  favored  th<ise  who  were  known  lo  be  disposed 
to  learn  their  profession,  but  those  fonviited  of  downright  ignorance  had 
no  mercy  shown  to  them.  .  .  . 

It  was  thus  that  discipline  and  respect  for  authority  began  to  take  root 
in  the  army,  and  their  salutary  influence  was  soon  felt,  although  the  ob- 
»cr»-er,  judging  only  from  appearances,  might  not  yet  have  l>ecn  able  lo 
te.iliM  the  fact.  Indeed,  what  may  be  called  (he  hierarchical  sentiment 
has  rvcvcr  existed  m  the  fnitcd  States,  where  the  uncertain  rounds  of 
ihc  social  ladder  offer  to  no  one  a  pedestal  so  high  but  that  a  man  may 
descend  from  it  without  ruin,  where  the  citizen  who  has  deserved  well 
of  his  country  in  a  high  position  does  not  think  it  derogatory  to  hist  dig- 
nity to  scr^'e  thai  cotimry  in  a  mure  tiiodesi  capacity.  ...  In  the  volun- 
teer army  ...  no  prestige  could  iittat^h  lo  the  mere  tpauletlr,  for  the 
soldier  was  the  more  able  lo  cntici'^c  the  ignorance  of  his  immediate 
chick  bcciusc  he  almost  always  belonged  lo  the  same  county  or  village 
and  had  long  known  them  personally.  The  absence  of  (hat  moral 
autliortly  which  is  based  upon  length  of  service  and  superior  experience 
was  *till  more  unfottunatc  amonfj  the  non-commissioned  officers,  to  whom 
it  was  even  more  iniiispensable  in  order  lo  enforce  obedience  IJam  the 
soldier. 

&1I,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intelligence  -ind  education  which  lifled 
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most  of  the  pn'vatcs  to  a  level  with  their  superiors  impired  them  with  a 
natutul  respect  fbt  those  among  their  chicb  in  whom  ihcy  recognized 
the  Deccasary  qualities  for  command,  and  induced  ihcm  to  accept,  with- 
out a  murtiiiir,  the  obligaliuiis  aiiil  ii-sir.itnis  of  iiiiljiary  life  when  they 
were  mude  tu  tmdentand  ihc  necea>tty.  I.nviii^  the  entire  monopoly 
of  insii bo riti nation  (o  a  few  legimenlx,  moxtly  composed  of  Kuiopean 
adventurers,  they  exhibited  none  of  that  tiirbii)enr«  which  is  frequently 
associated  with  the  name  of  volunteers.  A  few  words  of  caution  were 
5iifScient  lo  remind  them  that,  having  once  taken  the  oath,  there  were  no 
lonj^er  amateurs  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  .  .  . 

The  personnel  of  staffs  and  adminixtmtive  departmenti  being  oner 
organized  and  that  of  the  coniingcntK  ]>iiriftcil,  and  the  (irst  principles 
of  disci[>line  established  among  the  officers,  as  well  as  among  the  sol- 
diers, Ihc  great  task  of  drilling  the  army  hail  yet  hardly  begun.  ,  .  ,  In 
order  that  it  may  acquire  supplcDcsii  and  agility  the  recruits  inim  go 
through  a  M:rici  of  exercises  and  evoliilionn  equ;dly  irkiiome  to  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  —  first  singly,  then  by  jilatoonis,  by  battatiom 
ncii,  and  finally  by  brigades.  This  task  wa.'i  the  more  difficult  in  the 
American  army  became  insiniction  was  as  necexxary  for  the  officen  at 
for  the  men,  .mil  because  the  lAtter,  having  no  example  to  encourage 
them,  did  not  underst.-md  the  utility  of  so  long  an  apprenticeship. 
Their  inicilinencc.  however,  which  tendered  them  siibmissive  to  the  voice 
of  ditefc  really  worthy  to  command  ihciu,  soon  made  them  undertake  it 
with  ardi>r.  Full  of  confidence  in  themielvc«,  tliey  made  up  their  minds, 
not  that  it  was  useless  to  learn,  but  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  them 
to  Icani  anything  they  wished,  the  trade  of  war  as  well  as  any  other ; 
having  enlisted  vokiniarhly,  they  were  determined  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  lo  become  good  soldiers  capable  of  victor)'. 

'Ihey  were,  therefore,  of  as  much  value  as  their  chtcb,  whose  examples 
exercised  an  all-poweiful  inlluence  over  the  frollective  spirit,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression,  which  animates  a  body  of  troops.  A  rapid  change 
took  place  in  those  regiments  in  wh>i:h  the  stijicrior  officers  went  assidu- 
ously to  work  aiKi  began  liy  leuDiog  themselves  what  they  desired  to 
teach  their  inferiors.  .  .  . 

The  special  services  found  gre^^Mmce  in  the  aptitude  of  the  .\ii>eT> 
ican  to  piass  hoi^^^^aA^l^^^^^^^  This  Li  a  Kieat  aixl  valuable 
quah'ly  which  ^^^^^^^^J^^^^^^kcngender^  by  protecting  the 
indindua)  agl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ specialties  which  conhnc  the 
facollin  of 
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In  order  to  oisanite  (he  engineer  lervice  it  wna  alM  found  necesiary 
to  appeal  to  the  anlor  of  rolunieere  who  had  no  military  instruction. 
The  ofiicen  of  that  arm  scaitered  among  Ihe  various  corps  were  not 
siitiicicnily  numerous  to  direct  in  person  all  the  works  required  by  ihc 
(oUitary  operations,  nor  to  insiruci  the  soldiers  employed  in  them.  But 
there  wrere  found,  on  the  une  hjnd,  useful  auxiliarin  among  civil  cngi- 
neen,  a  Urge  and  educnted  clau.  conipoied  of  practical  men  acctittomcd 
to  struggle  «rilh  the  diffieullies  of  the  virgin  soil  of  America ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  rapid  course  of  special  instniciion  impnited  to  a  few 
regiments  suliRced  to  qualify  ihtni  for  the  most  im[x>rtani  work*  of  engi- 
neering art,  while  the  roiii;hcr  work  wjs  entnuted  indin-nniinatdy  to  (he 
various  regiments  of  volunteen,  among  whom  tome  tkilfid  arii^taiis  were 
ahrayi  sure  to  he  fotind.  The  conitrudion  of  these  works  was  never 
entirely  new  to  them.  Even  the  most  poputoiis  Stales,  which  still  |>o$- 
sessed  van  forests,  id)  fiirnisheil  a  considerable  contingent  of  woodmen 
or  himlicrmen  and  pionctr*,  inuri-d  fn>m  their  infancy  to  the  use  of 
the  axe,  the  pick,  and  the  s^iade,  :md  one  regiment  a  thousand  strong 
miKht  be  seen  felltng  more  than  eighty  acres  {i/itai\in//s  hectartt)  of  tall 
lbre«tt  fn  a.  single  ilay. 

Comic  Ac  Paris.  Hiit/tryoftAt  Cit-il  War  ia  AmerUa  (edited  by  Henry  Copp^Cr 
PhlUddpliia,  1S75),  [,  163-277  /"^"m. 


106.    Supplies  for  the  Confedei^cy  (1861) 

tV  EX-PRESIDENT  JEFPER50X   DAVIS  (1881) 

Tb(  worit  rmn  which  lki(  titfacl  ii  taken  was  ptc^uvd  nndn  Davi*^  dictaiion,  ■ 
n»cthal  xbich  iBtkn  it  lithlc  to  iniKCurac]'  at  driait.     tt  it,  however,  a  kind  of  ^ 
oAitial  iletmcc  ol  the  Soalh  hj  ibe  man  who  knew  oiott  rIhxiI  Ihe  l)ei{inmri)>t  ui4  ' 
pTu|p*i«  n(  Ihe  Coufedcraty.  —  Vor    Dtvit,  tn    No.   6a    above. —  ItililitiKiaphri 
OiaBninB  and  Hart,  GmJe,  M  109,  tio. 

'  I  'O  fiirnish  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  on  both  sides  of 
X     the  MisMisippi,  in  .May,  1861,  there  were  no  infantry  accoutre- 
ments, no  cavalry  armx  or  cqntpmentii,  no  artillery-,  and,  above  all,  no 
■mtminilion ;  nothing  ^ave  arms,  and  these  almost  wholly  the  old  pattern 

■'■  Soft  muskets,  altered  to  percnasion  from  flint  locks. 

lie  limits  of  the  Confederate  States  the  arsenals  had  been  u«ed 
iots,  ami  (vo  one  of  thero.  except  that  at  Faycttcvillc.  Nonh 
.ad  a  single  ma<-hine  abm-e  the  grade  of  a  foot-lathe.    Except 


nt  Harper's  Ferry  Armor)',  all  Ihe  work  of  preparation  of  raaterUl  tud 
been  canivil  on  at  the  North ;  not  an  arm,  not  a  gun,  not  a  gun- 
carriage,  and.  cxct-pl  during  the  Mexiuin  War,  scarcely  a  round  of 
ammunition,  had  for  fifty  yc.irs  brcn  prepare*!  in  the  ConfcHcraic  Slaict. 
There  were  conscqucnily  no  workmen,  or  very  few,  skilled  in  ihcsc  arts. 
Powder,  uve  perhaps  for  blatiting,  had  not  been  made  at  tbt.'  South.  No 
Esltpeter  was  in  store  at  any  Southern  point ;  it  was  stored  wholly  at  the 
North.  There  were  no  worked  minex  of  lead  except  in  Virginia,  and 
the  siliialion  of  those  made  them  a  precarious  dependence.  The  only 
cannon- foundry  existing  was  at  Richmond.  Copper,  «>  necessary  for 
field-artillery  and  for  percussion-caps,  was  just  being  obtained  in  Easi 
Tennessee.  There  wa*  no  rolling-mill  for  bar-iron  south  of  Richmond, 
and  but  few  bln.ii- furnaces,  and  these,  with  trifling  exceptions,  irere  in 
the  border  Stales  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

The  first  efforts  made  to  obtain  jiowder  were  by  orders  sent  to  the 
North,  which  had  been  c.irly  done  both  by  the  Confederate  Government 
and  by  some  of  the  Slates.  These  were  being  rapidly  filled  when  ihe 
attack  w.-u  made  on  Fort  Sumter.     The  shipments  then  ceased.  .  ,  . 

For  the  supply  of  arms  an  agent  was  sent  to  Europe,  who  nude  coo- 
tracts  to  the  extent  nf  nearly  half  a  millJoD  dollars.  Some  sniaU-anni 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Norih,  and  also  important  machinery.  The 
machinery  at  Harper's  Ferry  Armory  had  lieen  saved  from  tlie  flamei 
by  the  heroic  <:ooduct  of  the  operative*,  headed  by  Mr.  Amiistead  M. 
Rait,  the  master  armorer.  Of  the  m;u:hinery  so  saved,  that  for  making 
rifle-muskets  was  transported  to  Richmond,  and  that  for  rifles  with 
sword-bayonets  to  F.iycttcv-illc.  North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  the 
injuries  suffered  by  the  oiachincry,  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen  caused 
much  embarrassment.  .  .  . 

In  field-artillery  (he  manulacture  was  confmed  almost  entirety  to  the 
Tredegar  Works  in  Richmond.  .  .  .  The  State  of  Virginia  imsscssed  i 
number  of  old  foiir-pountlcr  iron  gims  which  were  reamed  out  to  get 
a  good  bore,  and  rifted  with  three  grooves,  after  the  manner  of  Farrott. 
The  army  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  that  at  Manassas  were  supplied  wlh 
old  batteries  of  sii-pounder  guns  and  twelve -pounder  huwiuers.  A  few 
Parrott  guns,  purcha>eil  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  were  with  Genera] 
Magnidcr  at   llig  llelhel. 

For  the  nmmiinttion  and  equipment  required  for  the  infantry  and 

artillery,  a  good  laboratory  and  workshop  had  been  established  at  Rich- 

■*     The  arscoaU  were  making  preparations  for  funiishing  ammuni- 
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which  was  under  the  chnrgc  of  an  officer,  who  obtained  dcuiU  of  work- 
men from  the  army,  and  made  his  monthly  reporis.  Thus  tlic  niier 
ptoduclion,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  was  brouftht  up  to  somethmg  like 
half  of  the  total  consumption.  .  .  .  The  supervision  of  the  production 
of  iron,  lead,  copper,  ami  all  the  minerals  which  needed  development,  as 
well  as  the  manufacliirc  or  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  (the  latter  rei)utred 
for  the  supply  of  the  fulminate  of  mercury  for  percussion-caps),  without 
which  the  firearms  of  out  day  would  have  been  useless,  ms  added  to  ihe 
niter  bureau.  Such  was  the  progress  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  bureau 
was  aiding  or  managing  some  twenty  to  thirty  furnaces  with  an  annual 
yield  of  lifly  thousand  tons  or  more  of  pig-iion.  The  lead'  and  copper- 
Kmehing  works  erected  were  sufficient  for  all  wania,  and  the  smeliiiijt  of 
jtinr  of  good  quality  had  been  achieved.  The  cheniicil  works  were 
accd  at  Charlotte,  North  Uarohiia,  to  serve  as  a  reserve  wbeo  the  ^ 
pply  from  abroad  might  be  cut  off.  fl 

In  equipping  the  armies  first  sent  into  the  Held,  the  supply  of  acces- 
sories was  embarrassingly  scant.  There  were  arms,  such  as  they  were, 
for  over  one  hnndreil  thnuuind  men.  but  no  accotUremenls  nor  equi|>- 
ments,  and  a  meager  supply  of  .-immunition.  In  time  the  knapsacks 
were  supplanted  by  haversacks,  which  the  women  could  make.  Bwl 
soldiers'  shoes  and  cartridge-boxes  must  be  had ;  leather  was  also 
needed  for  artillery- harness  and  for  cav.il rj' -saddles  ;  and,  as  the  amount 
of  leather  which  the  country  could  funii.sh  was  quite  insufficient  for  .ill 
these  purposes,  it  was  perforce  ap]M>rlioned  among  them.  Soldiers' 
shoes  were  the  prime  necessity,  '['herefore,  a  scale  was  established,  by 
which  first  shoes  and  then  cartridge-boxes  had  ibc  preference;  after 
these,  artillery -harness,  and  then  saddles  and  bridles.  To  cconotniie 
leather,  the  waist  anil  cartridge-box  Iwlts  were  made  of  preparei)  cotton 
cloth  stitched  in  three  or  four  thicknesses,  lindlc-reinh  were  likewise 
SO  made,  and  then  carl  ridge- boxes  were  thus  covered,  except  the  flap. 
Saddle- skirts,  too,  were  made  of  heavy  cotton  cloth  strongly  stitched. 
To  get  leather,  each  department  procured  its  quota  of  hides,  made  con- 
tracts with  the  L-inners,  obtained  hamU  for  them  by  exemptions  from 
the  army,  got  transportation  over  the  railro.-uls  for  the  hides  and  for  sup- 
plies. To  the  varied  functions  of  this  bureau  was  fin.nliy  added  that  of 
assisting  the  tanners  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  tanneries. 
A  fishery,  even,  was  established  on  Cape  Fear  River  to  get  oil  for  me- 
chaniol  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  food  for  the  workmen.  ,  .  . 
'''""  of  the  most  difficull  wants  to  supply  in  this  branch  of  the  seivice 
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was  the  honcshoe  for  ca>'alry  and  arlillcry.  llie  want  of  iron  and  of 
likilkd  labor  wss  strongly  felt.  Every  waysi<le  bUcksmith-thop  accnsi- 
ble,  etpecuOly  those  in  and  near  the  theatre  of  opcrAlions.  was  em- 
pto^'ed.  Thete,  a^ain,  had  to  be  supplied  with  material,  and  the 
employees  exempted  from  service. 

It  early  became  manifeii  that  great  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the 
(Mroduction  of  articles  of  pnmc  necessity  through  the  blockaded  ports. 
A  ressci,  cipablc  of  stowing  six  hundred  and  fifty  bales  of  cotton,  was 
puTchaied  hy  the  agent  in  England,  and  kept  running  between  Uerrnuda 
and  \VtlTOington.  Some  fifteen  to  cij;hicen  succc^iite  tiiin  were  made 
bcf()rc  she  vat  captured.  Another  wax  added,  which  was  eiinally  suc- 
cessfal.  These  vrsscls  were  long.  low.  rather  narrow,  and  built  for 
speed.  They  were  mostly  of  pale  sky-color,  and,  with  their  lights  out 
and  with  fuel  that  made  little  smoke,  they  ran  to  and  from  Wilmington 
with  coftuderablc  icgulaiity.  Scleral  others  were  added,  and  devoted 
to  bringing  m  oidiunce,  and  finally  general  suppliet.  I>ep0ts  of  Stores 
were  likewise  made  at  Naxnu  and  Havana,  Another  organisation  was 
also  necessary,  that  the  vessels  coming  in  through  the  blorkadc  might 
have  their  return  cargoes  promptly  on  their  arrii-al.  The»c  resonrces 
were  also  su[^>letnented  lyy  contracts  for  supplies  brought  through  Texas 
from  Mexico.  .  .  . 

The  chief  armories  were  at  Richmond  and  Fayettcville.  North 
Caiolina.  ...  A  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  armories  comislcd  in 
the  repair  of  arms.  In  this  manner  the  gleanings  of  the  hat  tie -fields 
were  uiilixed.  Nearly  ten  thouutnd  itiandt  were  saved  from  the  fiehl  of 
Manassa.^,  and  from  those  about  Richmond  in  rS6i  al>out  twenty-five 
thousand  excellent  arm;.  All  the  stock  of  inferior  arms  disappeared 
from  the  armories  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  and  were  re- 
pbced  by  a  belter  class  of  arms,  rifled  and  percussiuned.  Placing  the 
good  arms  lost  previous  to  July,  1863,  at  one  hundred  thouMind,  there 
must  have  been  received  from  various  foarcn  four  hundred  thousand 
stands  of  in&ntry  arms  in  the  first, two  years  of  the  war. 

JelTersan  Davis.  7>/  fftu  and  Fail  •>/  the  Confederatt  GoverHmmt  (New 
Vofk,  D.  Applcion  &  Co..  1881).  I.  xn-s^ paitim. 
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107.    Capture  of  Fort  Donclson  {1862) 

FROM   THF.  CHICAGO   TKIBUKP. 

The  Ricnt  ncusjiiper)  of  llic  Nnrth  ucre  nuted  for  Ihcir  cnlcrpriM  in  tccurioj 
quick  and  uiuallv  nccurad;  newi  ftum  the  (toni,  and  ibpii  CDrccspondeult  victt 
eip<i»cil  to  all  ihr  iTiilt  Biiil  hardihifx  of  combnlanit.  lhi>  acnuunt  it  Uclicicnt  in 
nol  iiUlini!  lIlBl  (■enctat  Sriillh  pciir>iia1W  Icit  llic  chaciie  uii  llic  Union  Itft, —  Kur 
the  CAiV-V"  T'-if'tiHt,  wc  No,  77  almvc.  —  Bihlioipaphv  r  M.  V.  ^'otee,  Fram  ferl 
/fairy  le  Corinlh,  f^siim  :  J.  C.  Kopci,  Slory  0/  Af  Civil  ll'ir,  II,  vjt>xii;  Chin* 
niDjj  am]  Hart,  CniA,  {  IiOl 

[i-cbmary  .7.  .86..]     A  ^'^^^^}^''  "Pf"«  °f  ^'o"  Hf"nr.  G«i- 

■■  "■    x\.    Pf!il  (»nini  as  soon  as  possible   moved 

across  the  twelve  mile  strip  of  land  between  the  rivers  and  invested  the 
place  by  throwing  McClernaiid's  division  u[ton  the  right,  at  the  creek  — 
extending  bis  |>ickets  down  to  the  river  beyond.  General  Wjdljice  occxi- 
pied  the  rcntrr,  while  Gcncrnl  Smilh  rioted  up  s11  rommiitiiration  with 
the  oiittide  world  on  the  North.  Our  Torres  ocnipjcd  a  range  of  hilb 
almost  one  mile  distitni  from  the  enemy's  outer  works.  ■  .  . 

The  array  made  no  movement  on  Friday  [February  14]  of  eonse- 
qtiCDce,  bill  wailed  any  demouMrilion  the  rebels  mislit  jnake.  They 
were  elated  with  the  refnilse  of  the  }i;iinl)o.it»,  and  iindoulitedly  con- 
rliided  thai,  ihey  would  either  repulse  the  .irmy,  or  if  not  that  thcjr 
would  cut  theii  way  through  and  escape  to  Chrksvillc, 

Prepared  10  do  either,  as  circumstances  might  decide,  at  six  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  ihey  appeared  in  solid  column  tipon  the  road, 
which  seems  partly  parallel  to  the  cieek,  at  ^IcCleraaud's  right.  It  n-u 
a  few  minules  jiant  six  when  our  pickebt  exchanged  slioU  with  their 
skirmishers. 

Immediately  the  whole  diviaon  was  at 
As  the  rebels  nc.fred  our  fi>rc«9 
Itle,  making  the  iiio>! 
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ing  ibdr  Miniwippi  sharp  ihoolcts,  as  one  of  the  Captains,  dow  a  ptis- 
can,  inrormed  me,  to  ihe  left  to  throw  the  1 1  th  aiul  lOih  regimmu  into 
confiisioo. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  the  firing  began  on  the  right,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  it  was  ninning  like  a  train  of  |>owdcT  on  a  floor,  along  the 
entire  line.  The  rcbcb  advanced  with  di'tcnuinalion  —  not  in  a  regular 
line,  but  in  the  guerillii  mode  —  avoiling  ihemselvn  of  the  tiees  and  the 
onttublions  of  the  ground.  Their  design  was  to  cut  the  division  at  the 
centre,  tiim  Ihe  rcjtimentt  on  the  right  composing  Og1est>y't  Urigndc  up 
igai»&t  the  creek  and  cAptiire  them.  Hut  their  movements  to  tlmt  end 
•ere  foiled.  The  regimcnis  at  the  center  being  pressed,  aflcr  standing 
a  hot  (ire,  begun  gradually  to  fall  back,  which  rendered  it  neceuary  for 
Oglesby  to  do  the  !amv  as  he  se|>arated,  from  the  divixion,  and  Ihe 
entire  right  wing  of  the  division  accordingly  swung  back,  &k>wly  st 
firsL  .  .  . 

And  tMW  ocairred  one  of  those  wonders  common  in  warfare.  The 
enemy  prcwing  bard  upon  our  forces  (>en.  McCletnand  »cni  Major 
Brajrtnan  (or  rdnforcetnenii.  He  rode  rajiidly  lo  the  tear  and  came 
Kpon  Col.  Crufi's  brigade,  who  moved  forward,  crossed  the  road,  and 
tame  up  in  rear  of  the  ^oih  and  31*1.  'ITiese  regiments  were  lying 
dmm  and  firing  over  the  crest  of  a  ridge.  .As  ('o).  t'rtifi  came  in  rear 
oftbem  they  nae  to  tlieir  feet,  noi  knowing  whether  the  force  in  their 
rear  was  hicnd  or  foe.  'Ihe  asth  Ky.  «u[iposing  them  to  be  rebels, 
pouted  in  a  volley,  which  did  terrible  execution.  It  is  not  possible  (o 
afcenain  how  many  fell  under  the  fire,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  throw 
the  entire  division  into  disorder,  and  at  once  there  was  almoM  a 
panic.  .  .  . 

The  enemy  im|)roved  the  opjKVtunity,  and  advanced  upon  Dresser's 
and  Schwartz's  batteries,  cajituring  five  guru,  takutg  (XMsetsion  of  Gei^ 
cral  McClcnund's  headquarters,  and  driving  our  forces  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half,  llicy  had  opened  the  gap ;  and  not  only  that,  but  had  in 
the  joust  driven  us,  captured  five  guns,  and  had  reawn  to  feel  that  the 
day  was  theint. 

But  rww  they  committed  a  latal  mistake.  Insteail  of  ailhering  to  the 
origioal  plan,  to  escape,  they  resolved  to  follow  up  their  advantage  by 
MiTwU  ,1,1  lu  up  jnd  capture  the  entire  army. 

had  lasted  nMrb'  four  hoan,  and  McClcraand's  division  was 
ks  the]-  were  oui  of  ammunition. 

leial  Wallace'*  diviaion  was  ttiiowm  in  front.    They 
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took  up  a  position  on  &  ridge,  with  Captain  Taylor's  battery  in  the  cen- 
ter at  the  road,  commanding  it  down  the  riilge  to  the  bottom  of  a  lavinc. 
McCkrnand's  division  was  making  up  ili  se.illered  ranlu,  ready  to  mp- 
porl  Wallnf:e,  It  was  now  just  n«on  —  nearlj-  one  o'clock.  The  rebel* 
Tormed  (ipon  the  ridge  which  tlcneral  McClernand  had  occupied  through 
the  night.  They  were  tlushed  with  success  and  descended  lh«  ridge 
with  the  expectation  of  routini;  the  Yankees.  A^i  they  came  in  range, 
T.iylor  opened  upon  them  with  .shell,  grape  and  canister.  They  quailed 
before  il,  ailvanrcii  at  a  stow  pare,  came  to  a  halt,  and  as  the  inraniry 
opened,  beg.m  to  fall  b.ick.  Wallace  imjirovcd  the  moment,  moved  on. 
drove  them  before  him,  regained  the  lost  ground,  recovered  McClet- 
nand's  tent  and  occupied  the  old  ground.  .  .  . 

The  rclieU  might  have  e^'^jieil  when  Wallace  wai  driving  iheni  back, 
but  by  some  fatuity  neglected  the  opportunity  and  were  agnm  boxed  up, 
This  made  two  distinct  fights,  but  the  day  wis  not  thus  to  close.  There 
was  to  be  a  second  display  of  coolness,  daring  and  determined  bravery 
of  I'nion  troops,  lighting  under  the  Stare  and  Stripes,  resulting  in  a 
si^al  victory. 

The  Iowa  and  Indiana  boys  composing  Lauman'a  brigade  of  Smith's 
division,  were  ready  to  do  their  part  in  crushing  out  rebellion,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  decided  that  ihey  Nhoulci  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
valor.  Uirccily  west  of  Fori  Doncl^on,  and  beyond  the  bre.»*tworks 
there  was  a  second  rtdgc  of  land  running  parallel  to  (hat  on  which  the 
breastworks  were  erected.  The  distance  across  from  ridge  to  ridge,  as 
near  as  I  could  judge  by  a  somcwliat  minute  siiney,  is  about  forty  rod*. 
On  ihi*  outer  ridge  were  ttn  rille  pits,  made  of  logs,  with  a  shalli>iv  ditch 
behind  and  the  excavutetl  earth  thntwn  \t\>  in  front.  The  western  slope 
of  the  ridge  was  quite  sleep.  The  distance  to  the  base  was  thirty  rods 
as  I  judged,  opening  tijmn  a  tneadow  and  comlield.  llie  slope  had 
been  forest,  but  the  rebels  had  used  their  axes  and  cot  down  the  tree*, 
forming  an  abbalis  not  impassible  becau.ie  the  forest  was  not  dead,  but 
a  serious  olislruction  to  the  advance  of  an  army.  It  w^n  desirable  that 
the  rebels  should  lie  driven  out  of  their  pits,  for  Ihey  in  jMrl  commanded 
Fort  Donelson,  lying  about  sixty  rods  farther  cast.  .  .  . 

Cot.  Lauman  gave  the  id  lova  the  honor  of  Icadingthc  charRC,    They 
moved  across  the  meadow  through  a  Utile  bell  of  woods,  cime  to  the  bate 
of  the  hill,  and  met  tlie  le.ndrn  rain.     But  they  paused  not  a  moment. 
n  thev  encountered  the  fallen  tr^^HMt  instead  of  being  disheart- 
seemed  to  fed  tww  ^li^^^^^y.    Without  firing  a  ^oi, 
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xtbout  Aioching  a  motnem  or  Utcring  as  tbcti  ranks  ««e  tbtoned.  \hty 
nuhcd  up  the  hill,  rc^dlvu  of  the  fire  tafroDiot  ontbnt  Ihnit,  )aiii(>ed 
apoQ  the  rifle  piti  and  dnnc  the  rrbeb  doim  the  eutern  ilopr.  Thcf 
acaped  into  their  inner  line  of  ilefenct.  CoL  Launan  dul  nM  deea  it 
pnidcnt  to  follow,  but  halted  his  men  aad  poM«d  »  deadly  fire  upon  the 
fix.  in  force,  with  four  cannon  behind  the  woclo. 

Then  fur  ten  minutes  (be  tire  wat  etccedingly  lerere.  I  vniud  Ike 
ipot  tm  Suniby  aAerooon  and  found  the  {round  thkk  with  ImBett  fad 
by  the  rebels.  I'he  trees  mere  scarred  but  bore  endence  on  their  haiim 
ibit  the  aim  of  the  rcbcb  hail  been  moch  too  high.  CoL  Laumap  cafcd 
Us  ntcn  back  (o  their  rifle  pits,  and  there  they  by  dcnra  opoa  iheir  um», 
boldii^  the  pouiion  throogh  the  night,  ready  with  the  fint  ftub  of  dawn 
10  nuke  a  breach  into  the  line  beyood.  .  .  . 

CoU  Ijmnuu)  w»  apprised  during  ihe  mghi  ihii  the  rrbeb  were  abowl 
lo  mrteader,  by  a  negro  who  escaped  to  hit  Uncs.  Soon  after  dayfigfat 
an  officer,  ^la)or  Caltbf  r,  appeared,  bearing  a  white  fag  aad  a  note  fraai 
Oenerat  Buckner  to  (kncral  Guni.  propowag  a  ecantioa  of  bosttttiet 
and  ihe  uppotnlmeni  of  roanniniuiicrk  ... 

The  victory  wa»  won,  and  Fon  Dooctam  ■*>  aat^  with  ba  m»cww 
heavy  liie  gntut,  its  fony-eiglii  6eld  pieces,  its  ftfteea  ihootand  soldien, 
its  twenty  thousand  stand  of  ans*,  its  tcnis  aod  ajanwBilioa  —  all  were 
utKonditionally  onrt. 

Wild  were  the  cheers,  loud  were  the  sahnn  from  the  Icct  attd  bom 
Taylor's  batteries  when  the  Stan  and  Suipes.  the  ^orioas  eU  tag,  waa 
Sung  to  the  Iweeie  npon  the  ranpana  of  Foct  Doathem. 

1  cannot  give  yoa  the  s^[Ims  or  the  incideais.  Von  omt  'P'«gpr*'  them. 
Neither  have  I  time  to  tell  of  the  appcanace  of  the  rdieb  m  their  i 
colored,  shabby  ctotbcs — ibeir  bcdq«ki»  pieces  of  carpcin^  ceraU^ 
Kicking  —  but  there  they  were,  gtooaqr,  dpwf,  hdwiMcd,  apfnhes- 
th'c  for  the  future ;  and  yet  1  think  dttt  Ksy  of  then  woe  not  sony 
thai  lliere  was  to  be  do  mure  figblh^  I  made  myself  at  booe  amovg 
tbeia,  tatted  with  them  freely,  bend  their  ■~''yM  uicaaccs  apjart 
flojd,  who  had  sneikcd  away  with  tm  Mrpnis  ngmaHs,  Ae  jMi,  jMh 
and  5»i,  ^ad  a  hi»i  of  stngglets — otteen  mmj  of  thea — who  (fid 
DM  hesitate  to  doeri  their  meo  in  the  hoar  of  admsiiy.  TWy  «<M 
iny  at  ini<lnight  afirr  an  angry  ritereatkiB,  aa  I  was  infarmcd  fay  a 
ttttsicm  officer,  iKiween  PiBow,  Floyd  a«d  Bachaer.  I  a*  alw  •- 
f"*^  that  aboat  five  ihoiand  rebeb  escaped,  the  boats 
■da.      Forest's  '  j«"t'»'«  cavalry  cached  oa  their  I 
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the  creek.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  arm)*  it  oure.  Fifteen  thousand  i 
prisoners!  Whst  shall  we  do  with  them?  We  have  indeed  drawn  anj 
elejjliam.  ,  ,  , 

The  following  correspondence  jiasscd  between  Gen.  Clrant,  command- 
ing the  federal  forces,  uiid  Gen.  S.  U.  Buckner,  coiniiutndinj[  the  Con* 
federates : 

Headcji'aR'I'ers  Fort  Donejson,  Februaiy  i6,  1861. 

.S>V;  In  coDiiderstion  of  -ill  the  drcumstanccs  governing  the  i^retent 
siiuaiion  of  affairs  at  this  stntion.  I  pro[K>se  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  tlic  Federal  forces,  the  appoin  tincni  of  Commissioners  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  eapittilalion  of  the  forces  and  post  under  my  command,  and  ^ 
in  tliHt  view  suggest  an  armistice  imiil  3  o'clock  to-day. 
I  am,  Kir,  very  reipect fully. 

Your  obedient  Ker>'ant, 

S.  B.  BucKNEK,  Brig.  Gen.  C.S.A. 
To  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, Com'g U. S.  forces neai  Fort  Donelson.  ■  ■  •] 

HEADQUARTt^RS   AKMV  IN  TIIK    FlEM),  KEAR    IH>NEI.SUM,  Fcb.   (6,  t66». 

T«  (ifn.  S.  B.  Biitknft,  Conftdrrale  Army  ,  .  , 

No  terms  except  unconditional  and  immediate  nirrendcr  c;ui   be 
accepted.     1  propose  to  move  immediately  u|H>n  your  works. 
I  am,  sir,  very  resi>ectfully. 
Your  obd'i  scrv't, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Brig.  Gen.  Commanding. 

HKAnguAKTRMS,  DovKR,  Tcno.,  Feb.  t6,  i86». 

Te  Brig.  Gen.  V.  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.  : 

Sir  :  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  niy  command,  incident  to 
an  unexpected  change   cif  commanders  and  the  overwhelming  force 
under  your  command,  compel  me,  notwiihst.imling  the  brilliant  success  ■ 
of  the  Coiifcderatc  .imis  yesterday,  to  accept  the  unRcnerous  and  un- 
chivalious  terms  which  you  propose.  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Vout  very  obedient  servant, 

S.    B.    BULKNER, 

Brig.  Gcn.C.S.A. 
CAitqgo  iP'tekfy  Tribune.,  February  20,  1863. 
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I08.    "The  Cumberland"  {1862) 

BY   ilENKY   WADSWOKTll    LONGFELLOW 

Uckecl  ihe  BggruBive  lenipccamcnl  Ihnl  marie  VVhittUt  and  Lowell 
_  1  in  nfonii  ciuiii'i>,  1ml  hv  liivL'il  liis  iMiiintty  uitli  x  ilcc|>  wholcaitiiicncti  Ilixt 
I  fband  voice  in  h»  pucins.  Hii-  tveni  licte  (kstrilienl  uciuncil  in  Ilic  linl  day'l 
xUck  of  the  Confederale  ironcUil  Mrfriniat  upon  the  Union  vcssrti  in  Hanipton 
Kiisil*.  —  Kot  l^ongfellow.  >ee  Henry  Milion,  Ke/rrrH^ri  fer  l.ititary  Worktri,  514- 
J16. —  Bibliut^iihy :  J.  K.  Si>lcy.  Tlu  Bhik-tdtanit  ihi  Ouiii-n,  di.  ilL;  J.  F.  khodei, 
IhOtry  ef^t  Vmttd  £r>iMilIl,  613,  nutc;  Channin^j  anil  tiati,  Gtuilii%  tlO. 

AT  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay. 
On  board  of  ihc  Cnmberlsnd,  sloop-of-war  j 
And  ai  limes  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past. 
Or  i.  Iiiii^k-  blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore. 

Then  far  away  to  the  south  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke. 
And  WL*  know  ih.-it  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  trj'  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  ui  heavily  runs. 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  tloaitng  fort ; 
I'hen  cumen  a  |)iilT  of  vinoke  from  her  guns, 
And  leaps  the  terrible  tJe.ilh, 
With  fiery  breath, 
From  each  open  port. 

We  arc  not  idle,  but  nend  her  straight 
Ueliance  back  in  3  full  bruadnde  \ 
hf,  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate, 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster"*  hide. 

"Strike  your  flag  !"  the  rebel  cries. 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain, 
"  Never ! "  our  gallant  Morris  replies ; 
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"It  is  belter  to  sink  than  to  yield  1 " 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  tlie  chectb  ol'  our  iue». 

Then,  like  a  krakcn  huge  and  black, 

She  crushed  our  ribs  in  her  in3n  grasp  I 
Down  went  ihc  Cumberland  all  a  wrack. 
With  .1  Htidden  shudder  or  death. 
And  the  cannon'*  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  morn,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay. 

Still  tloaied  our  llitg  at  the  mainmast  head. 
Lortl,  how  bc.iiiiiful  was  'ITiy  day  ! 
[■>«y  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisj>cr  of  prayer, 
Or  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 

Ho  !  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  seai ! 

Ye  arc  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream; 
Ho  1  brave  land  !  with  hearts  like  thc«. 
Thy  Hag,  that  is  rent  in  twain, 
Shall  be  one  again. 
And  without  a  scam  ! 

Henry  Wadswvrili  Longfellow.  Pcetkal  Works  (Boston,  1867),  330. 


log.   The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  (1862) 

BV   MEDICAL-DiKECTOR  CHARLES   MAKTIN  (1886) 

Ma,nin  wa>  a  lurRcon  In  the  navy,  ami  rose  to  the  rank  of  molical  dirccior.  Thtal 
cMtai^l  l>  ftimi  a  |ii]xt  i^f  |i(rr»unal  tcminiiccntcJ  resd  (jcfuic  the  New  Yurk  Cum>l 
maniloy  of  the  l.uyal  t^f^ion  in  1SS6.  — ^  Bibliography  at  in  Nu,  ICiS  above. 

CO.MIWNIONS:  I  will  tell  you  what  I  s.iw  at  Newport  News  when! 
Ih<;  Mftrimiu  destroyed  the  Con^rtsi  and  the  Cumberland,  andi 
fought  with  the  Monitor.  It  was  a  drama  in  three  acts,  and  iwelrej 
hours  will  cbpse  Iwtween  the  second  and  third  acts. 

"  I.el    tis    I>egin    at  the    beginning"  — 1861.       The  North  Atbmic 
stjiudron  is  it  Hampton  Koads,  except  the  frigate  C&Hgrcss  aod  the 
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mxe  Cumhfrland;  they  are  aii<:huie<l  at  NewjJMrt  Ncw«,  blockading 
llw  jAines  River  and  Norfiilk.  The  Merrimac,  the  Rebel  ram,  is  in  the 
dry  dock  of  the  Norfolk  navj'-yard.  .  .  . 

The  Monitor  is  building  in  New  York  City.  ...  It  is  delermineil 
li>  keep  the  Mfrrimiu  in  the  dry  dock,  "ait  the  arrival  of  the  Afoni/or, 
*end  her  oitt  (o  meet  her,  and  in  the  aiiiun  it  is  |>OMtive  ihat  an  oppur- 
tiinity  will  ofTer  to  pierce  and  xink  her.  The  mm  is  a  letror,  and  both 
tides  «y, "  ^Vhen  the  Meirimat  c«ni«  on!  ! "  The  last  of  February, 
1861,  the  Monitor  is  ready  for  sen  -  she  will  »ail  for  Hampton  Roads  in 
charge  of  a  steamer.  There  is  a  rumor  that  she  has  broken  her  steer- 
ing gear  before  reaching  Sandy  Hook.  She  will  be  towed  to  VVashinglon 
fof  repairs.  The  Rebel  spies  report  her  a  failure  ^steering  defective, 
turriel  revolve*  with  dilficully,  and  when  the  «mnke  of  her  guns  in  action 
is  .idded  10  ihe  defects  of  ventilation,  it  will  be  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  live  aboard  of  her.  No  Mniiitor  to  fight,  the  Southern  press 
and  people  grumble  ;  they  pitch  into  the  Mttrimae.  Why  does  siie  lie 
idle?  Send  her  out  to  destroy  the  Congrtss  and  the  CumhetluHtl,  that 
have  so  long  bullied  Norfolk,  then  sweep  away  the  flc^et  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Klarve  out  Fortreia  Monnie,  £o  north  lo  llaltimore  and  New 
York  and  Huston,  and  destroy  and  plunder  ;  ami  the  voice  of  the  people, 
not  always  an  inspiration,  prev:iils.  .nncl  the  ram  is  lloatcd  and  manned 
;ind  armed,  and  March  8ih  is  bright  and  sunny  when  ibe  steams  down 
the  Bli^abcth  River  lo  carry  out  the  first  pan  of  her  progr.imnie.  And 
all  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  ride  an<I  nm  id  the  bank  of  the  James,  to 
have  a  picnic,  and  assist  at  a  naval  liattle  and  victory.  'I'he  cry  of 
*'  Wolf ! "  ha.t  s<j  often  Iwcn  heard  alK)ard  the  ships  that  the  Mtirimat 
has  lost  much  of  her  terrors.  They  argue :  "  If  she  is  a  success,  why 
don't  she  come  out  and  destroy  us?"  And  when  seen  this  morning  at 
the  cDouih  of  the  river :  "  1(  is  only  a  trial  trip  or  a  demonstration." 
But  she  creeps  along  the  opposite  shore,  and  both  shijis  beat  to  (|ii.-tnen 
and  get  ready  for  action.  The  ImmIi  of  the  Curnhfrland  Ktz  lowered, 
made  lii>t  to  each  other  in  lint-,  anchored  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant. 

Here  are  two  large  sailing  frigates,  on  a  calm  day,  at  slack  water, 
anchored  in  a  narrow  channel,  im|»oastble  to  get  under  weigh  and  ma- 
Bceuvre,  and  must  lie  and  hammer,  and  l>e  hammered,  so  long  as  ihcy 
hold  together,  or  until  ihcy  sink  at  their  anrhors.  To  help  them  is  a  tvig, 
the  Zfiuajf,  onre  used  in  the  bnsin  at  Albany  10  tow  canal  boats  itndet 
the  grain  elevator.    The  Congnu  is  the  senior  ship ;  the  tug  makes  fast 
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to  her.  The  Congms  t\\\n  her  t-alile  iiiiil  irics  lo  gel  iin<Icr  weigh. 
The  lug  does  her  best  and  lirc.ik*  her  engine-  Tlie  Corrgrrss  goes  sgrouDd 
In  line  with  the  shore,  'i'he  Zouave  floats  down  the  river,  firiDg  her  pop- 
guns at  the  Meriimiu  as  she  drifts  by  her.  The  captain  of  the  Congress 
was  deUched  on  the  7th.  He  is  waitinf;  a  chance  10  jjo  North.  He 
serves  :w  a  volunteer  in  the  action,  refusing  to  rexnnie  command  and 
deprive  the  first  lieutenant  of  a  chanre  for  glory.  The  c.tptain  of  the 
CttmherlanJ  has  been  absent  since  the  3d.  He  is  president  of  a  court* 
martial  at  this  moment  in  session  on  board  the  Roanoke  at  Hampton 
Roads,  40  the  command  of  both  the  ships  devolves  on  ihefinit  lieutenants. 
On  board  the  Cmn/ii-r/anJuM  hands  arc  allowed  to  remain  on  deck,  watch- 
ing the  slow  apjiniach  of  the  Mfrrimae,  and  iihe  coinen  on  so  slowly,  the 
pilot  declares  she  has  miwcd  the  (channel ;  she  draws  loo  much  water  to 
use  her  ram.  Shccontinucs  to  advance,  and  two  gun- boats,  the  Yorktown 
and  the  Teaifr,  accompany  licr.  Again  they  beat  to  quarters,  and 
every  one  goes  to  his  station.  There  is  a  platform  on  the  roof  of  the 
Mernimu.  Hei  cajitain  i»  standing  on  it.  \Vhcn  she  \*  near  enough, 
he  hails,  "  I )o  joii  surrender  ?  "  "  Nei'er.' "  is  ihe  reply.  The  order  to 
fire  ii  given ;  tlie  shot  of  the  siarbo.ird  battery  rattles  on  the  iron  roof 
of  the  Meiriniiu.  Sie  answers  with  a  shell ;  it  sweeps  the  forward 
pivot  gun,  it  kills  and  wotmds  ten  of  the  gim's  crew.  A  second  slaugh- 
ters Ihe  marines  at  the  after  pivot  gun.  The  Yorklmfn  and  the  Teaier 
keep  up  a  onstani  fite.  She  bears  down  on  the  CumbeHanJ.  She 
rams  her  just  aft  the  ilar1)oani  Ixjur.  The  lam  goeJt  inio  the  sides  of 
the  shij>  as  a  knife  goes  into  a  cheete.  ']'he  Mfrnmac  tries  to  back  out ; 
the  tide  is  making ;  it  catches  against  her  great  length  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  Cumherlatul :  it  slews  her  around  ;  the  we.ikcned,  lengthened 
ram  breaks  off;  she  leaves  it  in  the  CHm/ur/amt.  The  battle  ragei. 
broadside  answers  broadside,  and  the  sanded  deck  is  red  and  slipperj- 
with  the  blood  of  the  wounded  and  dying;  ihey  are  dragged  amidshi)>s 
oul  of  the  way  of  the  guns ;  there  is  no  one  and  no  time  to  take  them 
below.  UeJirium  seizes  the  crew  ;  they  strip  to  their  trousers,  tie  their 
handkerchiefs  round  their  heads,  kick  off  their  shoes,  fight  and  yell  hke 
demons,  load  and  fire  at  will,  keep  it  up  for  the  test  of  the  forty-iwo 
minutes  Ihe  shiji  is  linking,  and  fire  a  last  gun  aa  the  water  rushes  into 
hei  ports.  .  .  . 

The  Merrimac  turns  to  the  Cortgress.  She  is  agroimd,  but  she  fit«f 
her  guns  till  the  red-hot  shot  from  the  enemy  sets  her  on  fire,  and  the 
flames  drive  the  men  away  from  the  batlcr>'.    She  has  forty  years  of 
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seasoning ;  she  bums  like  a  torch.  Her  commanding  officer  is  killed, 
and  her  deck  strewn  wiih  killed  and  wounded.  The  wind  is  off  shore  ; 
they  drag  the  wounded  under  the  windward  bulwark,  where  all  hands 
take  refuge  from  tJie  flames.  The  shurpuhooter*  on  jJjorc  drive  away  a 
tug  from  the  enemy.  The  crew  ami  wiitimled  of  the  C'Dngrrfi  arc  safely 
landed.  She  bumx  the  rest  of  the  aftcmixm  and  evening,  discharging 
her  loaded  guns  over  the  camp.  At  midnight  the  fire  has  reached  her 
magazines  —  the  CoH^rtis  disappears. 

When  it  is  signalled  to  the  flcci  at  Hamilton  Roads  ihnt  the  Mfrrimae 
has  come  out,  the  MinnnoUi  leaves  her  anchorajfc  and  h.istens  to 
join  the  b.-illlc.  Her  pilot  jHit*  her  aground  off  llic  Kli^ibelh  River, 
and  she  lies  there  hclplcw.  The  Mrrrimtxi-  has  turned  back  for  Norfolk. 
She  has  suffered  from  the  shot  of  the  Con^ras  and  the  CumbtrlanJ, 
or  she  wtnild  slop  and  destroy  the  Minnetota :  instead,  with  the  yori/iii-n 
artd  Tfaitr,  she  goes  back  into  the  river.  Sunday  morning,  March  9th, 
the  Mtrrimiu  is  riimin^'  out  to  fmUh  her  work.  She  will  destroy  the 
Minnnata.  .As  she  ne.irs  her.  the  Afuni/or  appears  from  behind  the 
helpless  ship ;  she  h.is  slipped  in  during  the  night,  aiid  k)  quietly,  her 
presence  isnnknown  in  the  camp.  .And  Havid  gnes  out  to  meet  Goliath, 
and  every  man  who  can  walk  to  the  bc.ich  sits  down  there,  spectators  of 
ihe  first  iron-clad  b.iule  in  the  world.  The  day  is  calm,  the  smoke 
hanjii  thick  on  the  water,  the  low  vessels  are  hidden  by  the  smoke. 
They  are  so  sure  of  their  iovubterability,  they  fight  at  arms'  length.  They 
fight  so  near  the  shore,  the  flash  of  their  gims  is  seen,  and  the  noise  ia 
heard  of  the  hcavj-  shot  pounding  the  armor.  They  haul  out  for  breath, 
aiul  agjin  disappear  in  the  smoke.  The  MrrrimiK  slojis  firing,  the 
smoke  lifts,  she  is  running  down  the  Monitcr.  but  she  has  left  her  mm 
in  the  Cumlvrhnii.  The  Monilor  slips  away,  turns,  an<!  renews  the 
action.  One  p.m, — they  have  Smght  since  8  :3o  a.m.  :  The  crews  of 
both  ships  arc  suffocating  under  the  armor.  The  frames  supporting  the 
iron  roof  of  the  Mtrrinuu  arc  spnmg  and  shattered.  The  turret  of 
the  Monitor  is  dented  with  shot,  and  is  revolved  with  difficulty.  The 
captain  of  the  Affrrimnf  is  wounded  iii  the  leg  ;  the  captain  of  the 
Moiilor  is  blinded  with  powder.  It  is  a  ilr.iwn  game.  The  MerrimiUt 
leaking  batily,  goe:i  hack  to  Norfolk ;  the  Moailor  returns  10  Hampton 
RiMds. 

Ptrstriml  RtcolUiliont  nf  Ike  War  of  Ikt  fttMHon.  Second  .Scries  (edited  by 
A,  Xod  UiakcriMD.  New  York,  etc.,  1857),  i-6^aat. 
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Being  again  assailed,  in  position  deKribcd.  by  aa  ovcrwhclminft  Torca, 
and  not  being  able  lunger  to  hoKl  the  giound  agaimt  the  enemy,  1 
ordered  the  divi-iion  to  fall  back  10  the  line  occupied  by  General  Hurl- 
but,  and  ai  9.05  a.m.  reformed  to  the  rigi)t  of  General  HuillMit,  and  to 
the  left  of  brig.  Gen,  W,  H.  L,  VValbre,  who  t  fijiind  in  commati<l  of 
the  division  assigned  to  Majot-Gencral  Smith.  .-\t  this  point  the  Twenty' 
third  Miuouri  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Tindall,  which  had  just 
disembarked  from  a  trantpon,  and  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  mc 
ai  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Divi.Mgn,  joined  me.  This  regiment  I  immedi- 
ately atsigncd  (o  pmilion  on  lite  left.  My  battery  (Fifth  Ohio)  wa> 
posted  lo  the  right  on  the  road. 

At  about  10  o'clock  my  line  was  again  assailed,  and  finding  my  com- 
nuuid  greatly  reduced  by  reason  of  t:a:iuallies  and  because  of  tbe  ialting 
back  of  many  of  the  men  to  the  river,  they  being  panic- »tricken — a 
majority  of  them  having  now  for  tlie  first  time  1)een  exposed  to  Rrc  —  ] 
commiinicaleil  with  General  \V.  H.I-  Wallace,  who  sent  to  my  assistance 
the  eighth  Iowa  Iiifanir)-,  commanded  by  Col.  J.  L.  Gcddcs, 

After  having  once  driven  llic  enemy  b:ick  from  ihts  position  M.ij.  (icn. 
U.  S.  Grant  appeared  ti|K(n  the  field.  [  exhibited  to  him  the  disposiiioa 
of  my  entire  force,  which  di»|Kisitiun  received  his  commendation,  and  I 
received  my  final  orders,  which  were  to  maintain  that  position  at  all 
hazards.  This  position  I  did  maintain  until  4  o'clock  p.m.,  when  Gen- 
eral H'lilbiit,  being  overpowered,  w.i%  forced  to  reliie.  1  was  then 
rom|H:llcd  to  change  front  with  the  'rwcniylhird  Missouri,  Twcnty-firai 
Missouri,  Lighteenth  Wisconsin,  Eighteenth  Missouri,  and  part  of  the 
Twelfth  Micbig.in,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  ground  vacated  by  Gen- 
eral Hiirlbut.  1  was  in  con^lanl  communication  with  Genend.s  Hiirlbut 
and  Wallace  (hiring  the  day,  and  both  of  them  were  aware  of  the  impor- 
t.mce  of  holding  our  iwsilion  until  night.  When  the  gallant  Hurlbot  was 
forced  to  retire  Gener.il  ^Vallacc  and  myself  consulted,  and  agreed  to 
bold  our  positions  at  all  hazards,  believing  that  we  could  thus  save  the 
army  from  dciirnution ;  wc  having  been  now  informed  for  the  (irsl  time 
that  all  othen  had  fallen  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  A  few  min- 
nies  after  General  W.  II.  I,.  ^V'allace  leceived  the  winind  of  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  died.  U|K>n  the  fall  of  <;eneral  W.illace,  his  division, 
excepting  tbe  Eighth  Iowa,  Colonel  Geddcs,  acting  with  me,  and  the 
Fourteenth  Iowa,  Colonel  Shaw  ;  Twelfth  Iowa,  Colonel  Woods,  and 
h'ifly-eighth  Illinois,  Colonel  Lynch,  retired  from  the  field. 
IPerceiving  that  I  was  atmut  to  be  surrounded,  and  having  dispatched 
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my  aide,  Licul.  Tvlwin  Moore,  lot  rc- enforcements,  I  deiennincd  lo 
assail  the  enemy,  whirh  hail  passed  between  me  amt  the  river,  charging 
upon  him  with  my  entire  force.  I  found  him  advancing  in  mass,  com- 
pletely encircling  my  command,  Aod  nothing  was  left  but  to  harass  him 
and  retanl  his  piuj^rcss  io  long  as  might  be  pti&aiblc.  This  I  did  until 
5.30  ]i,m.,  when,  rindiiif;  that  further  resistance  must  result  in  the 
slaughter  of  every  man  in  the  coreimiuiii,  [  had  to  yield  the  fight.  The 
enemy  succeeded  in  capturing  toyrsclf  and  3,300  nnk  and  file,  many  of 
them  being  wounded. 

7*e  H'ar  ofllu  RcbeUiom  Offdaf  Retords  of  Ihe  Um»m  amd  Comftderalt 
Armui,  Firat  Series  (Washint-tuii.  1884).  X,  pt.  I,  37S-379. 
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III.    Passing  the  Forts  at  New  Orleans  (1862) 

BY   CAPTAIN   TIIEODORL'S   BAILEY 

Hiiilc]'  WM  I  navil  ollicFt  o(  lonit  experience,  hming  been  appoinleii  a  miiUttipniitn 
in  1818.  tic  vtn  Kiria^ul'K  Kvr^nil  111  cuniniKixl  in  llic  i:ci;il  iiavil  conflitl  litrluw 
New  Orleant  diiiixK  Ihe  Civil  War,  unit  in  llx  Ittllr  |'i>nl"«l  CayiiKa  Ini  llie  line  uf 
batlle,  famkitut'*  culumn  Iwing  brtiind  Bnilry'ii,  I'hii  eiltact  i*  rrum  Builcii'i  official 
rcpiiti  111  ihc  ucreiaty  of  ihe  navjr,  —  BibUugtaphy :  A.  T.  Mahan.  'fit  Cuif  and 
MiinJ  H'attTi,  I'll.  Ill;  J.  K  KhtiJe*,  Unify  ,</  lit  Vuiltd  Slaltt,  111,  639,  nixc  ; 
Channiii);  anil  Hart,  ijtiidt,  %  no. 

THA  r  brave,  resolute,  and  indefatigable  officer,  Commander  D.D. 
Porter,  was  at  work  with  his  morlar  fleet,  throwing  shells  at  and 
into  Fort  Jackson,  while  General  Butler,  with  a  dinsion  of  his  army,  in 
traiis]iorts.  wa*  wuitiuK  ^  favorable  moment  10  land.  After  the  mortar 
fleet  had  been  jiUiyiuK  ujioii  the  forts  for  six  days  and  nighU,  (without 
perceptibly  diminishing  their  fire,^  and  one  or  two  changes  of  jimgramme, 
Flag-Officer  Farragul  formed  the  ships  into  two  columns, "  line  ahead  j " 
the  column  of  the  red,  under  my  orders,  being  formed  on  the  light,  and 
consisting  of  the  CayuKa,  l.ieuicnant  C?oniinanding  Harrison,  bearing  my 
flag,  and  leading  the  IVnwicola,  Captain  Mdrris  ;  the  MississipiH,  Com- 
mander M.Smith  ;  Oneida,  Commander  S.  I'.  I*e;  Vanin.i,  Commander 
C.  S,  Boggs ;  Katahdin,  Liculciiant  Commanding  Preble  ;  Kineo,  Lieu- 
tenant Commanding  R.-insom ;  and  the  Wissahickon.  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding A.  N.  Smith.  The  column  of  the  blue  was  formed  on  the  left, 
heading  up  the  river,  and  ronsiMcrl  of  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  Commander 
R.  \Vainwright.  and  bearing  the  fl-ig  of  the  rommaniler- in -chief,  Furragut . 
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the  l)?ookl>-ii,  Caplnin  T.  T,  Craven  ;  the  Richmond,  Commuixter  Akien  ; 
the  Sciot.i,  bearing  the  divisional  flag  of  Flecl-Ca|ilain  H,  H.  Bell ;  fol- 
lowed b>'  the  Iroquois,  Itasca,  WiiKin.i,  and  Kennebec 

At  3  a.ro.  on  the  morning  of  the  »4th  [Ajml]  the  signal  "  to  ad- 
vance" was  tlirowu  out  from  the  flag-ship.  The  Cayuga  immediately 
wt:j;hcd  anchcir  and  led  on  the  cohimn.  We  were  disioiered  at  the 
boom,  and,  a  httle  lk;yond,  both  foria  opened  their  firt.  When  close 
up  with  St.  f'hilip  we  opened  wilh  grape  and  canister,  still  steering  on. 
After  passing  this  line  of  fire,  we  encountered  the  "  Mom  gome  ry  flotilla," 
consisting  of  eighteen  gunboats,  including  the  ram  Manassas  and  iron 
battery  Ix>uiBiana,  of  twenty  gims. 

lilts  wiu  a  moment  of  anxiety,  as  no  supporting  ship  wiiv  in  sight. 
Bv  xkilfiit  Meeriiijj,  however,  we  avoided  their  attempts!  (o  butt  and 
board,  and  had  sucrecded  in  forcing  the  sunender  of  three,  when  the 
Varuna.  Captain  lli^ggs,  and  Oneida.  Cajitain  U-e,  were  discovered  near 
at  hand.  The  gallant  exploits  of  these  ships  will  be  made  known  by 
their  commanders.  At  early  dawn  discovered  a  rebel  camp  ou  ihe  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Ordering  Lieutenant  Commanding  N.  K.  Manison 
to  anchor  close  alongside,  I  hailed  and  ordered  the  colonel  to  pile  up 
his  arras  on  the  river  bank  and  c^ome  on  board.  This  proved  to  be 
the  Chalmelte  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Sxymanski.  The  regi- 
mental flag,  tents,  and  camp  eqiiiiKige  were  captured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  still  leading,  and  considerably  ahead  of 
ihe  line,  the  Chalmctlc  ballcrics,  situated  three  miles  below  the  city, 
o[)cned  a  ctc«*  fire  on  ihc  Cayufia.  To  this  we  responded  with  our  two 
guns.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  Uie  flag-ship  ranged  up  ahead  and 
silenced  the  enemy's  gims. 

From  this  point  no  other  obstacles  were  enconntered,  except  burning 
steamers,  cotton  ships,  fire  rafts,  and  the  like.  Immediately  after  an- 
choring in  front  of  the  cily  1  was  ordered  on  shore  by  the  flag-officer  to 
demand  tl:e  surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  the  flag  should  be  hoisted 
on  the  jmst  office,  custom-house,  .ind  mint.  ,  ,  , 

...  On  Ihe  28th  Oeneral  liutler  landed  aliove  Fort  St.  I'hilip,  under 
the  guns  of  the  Mississippi  and  Kineo.  This  Lindingof  the  army  above, 
together  wilh  the  pnwage  of  the  fleet,  appears  to  have  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  dc moral iiat ion  of  their  garrisons,  (300  having  mutinied  in 
Fort  Jackson.)  Both  forts  surrcndcted  to  Commander  Porter,  who  waa 
near  at  hand  with  the  vessels  of  hi«  flotilla. 

As  I  left  the  river  General  Biiller  had  garrisoned   Fort*  /.ickwin  and 
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Si.  Philip,  and  his  transpgru,  with  inxtps,  were  on  their  way  to  occupy 
New  Orleans. 

I  cannot  loo  strongly  express  my  admiration  of  the  cool  and  able 
management  of  all  ilie  vcsiieU  of  my  line  by  their  respective  ca{iiain«. 
After  we  had  passed  the  forts  it  was  a  contest  between  iron  hearts  in 
wiKiijen  vetselii  and  iron-clads  with  iron  beaks,  and  the  "iron  heaiU" 
won. 

NoHit  Exeailivt  Documrnlt.  yj  Cung..  3  sess.  (Washington,  t86i},  11I|  No- 1, 
pp.  3&9-2y3  piuum. 


1 12.    Peninsular  Campaign  (1862) 

BY   MAJOR-OENKRAL   GEORGE   BRINTON    MCCLELLAW 

McOellan  Iwcmmc  coiniiianiler  of  the  Army  of  (he  I\)tomic  after  Ihc  battle  of  Bull 
Rmi.  Hit  powcn  of  oj^maliion  wctc  great,  and  h«  iluwiy  btoughi  the  chauik 
■UAH  uf  mcD  acDUD'i  Wuhingiuii  inio  an  orderly,  well-liBJucd,  ^nil  Htll.illii.'i{ilintil 
srni)'.  Uut  his  ibihi;r  in  tlic  licld  was  nol  cquil  lu  his  ojipuriunlt}' :  fui  lii*  urtr- 
cftutUin,  lariliacH,  anil  pruncni-u  to  mugalij  Ibc  enemy's  force  hanclicip|ic<l  him  in 
an  ailvancr  againtl  Lee,  am)  llicre  «u  i  iiiulual  laek  of  confidenee  licluiceii  him  ami 
the  ailiiiiiii>lr(tii>ii.  *l*h(itc  ciltatit,  except  the  leltn  In  Slinton,  which  it  here 
inKiteH  in  ilt  clxunuluKical  oTdcr.  ate  taken  from  private  leticri  and  telegrams  to  hii 
wife.—  For  McLlcilan.  •ce  G.  S.  Hillar.l.  IJft  aud  Camfitit/fHl  n/  G.  H.  MtCltlien. 
—  Blt>liogrji|ihy  :  \.  S.  Welili,  Tkt  I'tntHiula.  fautm  .  J.  (.'.  Kupca,  Story  o/lkt  Cinl 
tfur,  II,  vii-tii  ;  tilkafiiilii^  aji«l  Hart,  t-'ui-ft,  £  3iO. 

^^UNE  15,  10.15  P.M.,  Cump  Lincoln.  .  .  .  The  chances  now  are 
J  ihat  I  «jll  make  the  first  advance  on  Tuesday  r^r  Wednesday.  By 
thul  time  I  think  the  ^'nmnd  will  be  (it  for  the  mo%*emcnis  of  artillery 
and  Ihat  all  our  bridges  will  be  ciimplcted,  I  Ihink  the  rebels  will  miike 
a  desperate  fight,  but  1  feel  sure  thai  wc  will  gain  our  point.  Look  od 
the  maps  1  sent  you  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  find  "Old  Tavern,"  on  ibe 
road  from  New  bridge  to  Richmond ;  it  is  in  that  vicinity  that  the  nest 
battle  will  be  fought.  I  think  that  they  see  it  in  that  light,  and  that  ihey 
are  hilly  prcjiared  to  m^ikc  a  desperate  rtsistancc.  I  shall  make  the  first 
kitllc  miinly  an  artillery  comb.it.  .As  soon  as  I  g.iin  possession  of  the 
"Old  Tavern"  I  will  push  them  in  upon  Richmond  and  behind  their 
works ;  then  I  will  bring  up  my  liea»  y  gtins,  shell  the  city,  and  carry  it 
by  asiaiilt.  I  speak  very  conlidently,  but  if  yon  could  see  the  faces  of 
the  iroo|is  as  [  ride  among  them  you  would  share  my  confidence.  They 
'  -  anything  I  tell  ihcm  to  do,  .  .  . 

32,  [  Titufi  Houst'^.  ,  .  .  By  an  arrival  from  Washington  to-day 
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I  leam  tHat  Siantoti  and  Chase  have  fallen  out ;  that  McDowell  has 
duelled  his  frienil  C.  and  taken  lo  S.  1  AUs !  poor  country'  that  should 
have  such  nilcn.  I  licmhie  for  my  country  when  I  think  of  tlinc 
tluogs ;  hut  sitll  can  tnist  thai  Go<l  in  Hn  infinite  wisdom  will  not  panith 
us  as  we  dncn-c,  but  will  in  Ilis  own  good  time  bring  order  uiK  of  rhaos 
and  restore  peace  to  this  unhjppy  counlrj-.  His  will  be  (loin;,  whatever 
il  may  be  !  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  human  being  can  be  to  finish  tliis 
war.  Vet  when  I  see  such  insane  iolly  behind  me  I  feel  that  the  final 
•■hration  of  the  coimlry  demands  the  utmost  prudence  on  my  pan,  and 
that  I  must  not  ran  the  slightest  risk  of  disaster,  for  if  anything  happened 
to  this  army  our  cause  would  be  lost.  I  got  up  some  heavy  guns  to-day. 
and  hope  to  give  sece^h  a  preliminary  pounding  lo-morrow  and  to  make 
one  gOo<l  step  next  day.  Tlie  rasuls  are  very  strong,  and  outnumlier 
ne  very  considerably ;  they  are  well  entrenched  aKn,  and  have  till  the 
advantagrf  of  position,  so  I  must  be  prudent ;  but  1  will  yet  succee<1. 
notwithsUnding  all  they  do  and  leave  undone  in  Washington  to  prevent 
it.  I  would  not  have  on  my  conscience  what  those  men  have  fur  all  the 
■otld.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  MeClellan't  Hfa-iquarters,  Junr  ay.  —  Have  had  a  terrible  light 
against  vastly  superior  numbers.  Have  grnmlly  held  our  own,  and  wc 
may  thank  Tfod  that  tlic  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  not  lost  its  honor. 
It  it  impo.iHtble  .iH  yet  lo  tell  what  thc^  result  is.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  MtCUNaa's  HeaJi/uarters,  June  aS.  .  .  .  They  have  outnum- 
bered lis  everywhere,  but  ive  have  not  lost  our  Imnor.  This  army  has  acted 
magnifketitly.     I  thank  my  friends  in  Washington  for  »ur  repulse.  .  .  . 

HEAOgllABTERS,   ARMV  OP  THE   POTOMAC, 

KAVAne's  Sfatiom,  June  38,  1861,  ti.io  a.u. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Staalun,  Sffrftan  •</  War: 

I  imw  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On  this  side  of  the  river  (the 
right  bank)  wc  reinilted  several  strong  ailackv  On  the  left  hank  our 
men  did  all  that  men  coidd  do,  all  that  soldiers  cnuld  ac:«*oniplish,  but 
ihey  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  numlwrs,  even  after  i  brought 
my  last  reserves  into  action.  The  loss  on  both  sides  is  terrible.  I 
believe  il  will  prove  to  be  the  moat  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The 
sad  remnants  of  niy  men  beh.ive  stf.  ntcn.  Tho;,c  bsitalions  whn  fought 
most  bravely  and  sufleted  most  are  still  in  the  l^iest  order.  My  regulars 
were  superb,  ai>d  I  count  upon  what  arc  left  to  turn  another  battle  in 
cumpaoy  with  their  gallant  comrades  of  the  volunlcerr     "'^1  twenty 
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Ihoiisand  (jo.ooo).  or  even  ten  thousand  (lo.ooo),  frenh  Ui»p«  to  use 
to-inorrt>w,  I  could  take  KichinoDd  ;  bill  I  have  not  a  man  in  resen*^ 
snd  shall  be  glad  to  cover  my  retreat  und  mvc  the  material  and  persftmd 
of  the  army. 

If  we  have  lost  the  day  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor,  and  no  one 
reed  liliwh  fut  the  Army  of  the   Potomac.      1   have  lost  this  battle] 
bec^tiisc  my  fon*e  w;is  too  imall. 

I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  rcs|K)nsib1e  for  this,  and  I  say  it  with  the 
earnestness  of  a  gcncrjil  who  fccts  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave 
man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed  lo-day.  I  still  hope  to  retrieve 
our  furlimcs  ;  but  to  do  this  the  goveniiiiem  must  view  the  matter  in  the 
Kante  earnent  li]{ht  that  1  do.  Vou  iniixt  weTid  mc  very  large  reinforce- 
ments, and  send  ihem  at  once.  I  sh.il!  clr;iw  back  to  this  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  material.  Please  under- 
stand that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost  nothing  b\it  men,  and  those  the 
best  wc  havc- 

In  adilition  to  what  I  have  already  itaid,  I  only  wish  to  say  to  the 
]'re»i(lent  that  I  think  he  ix  wrong  in  regarding  me  ax  ungeneroii.s  when 
I  said  that  my  for<rc  was  too  weak.  I  merely  intimated  a  truth  which 
to-day  has  been  too  plainly  proved.  If,  at  this  instant,  I  coutd  dispose 
often  thousand  (10,000)  fresh  men,  I  could  gain  the  victory  to-morroir. 

1  know  that  a  few  thousand  more  men  would  have  changed  this  batti 
from  a  ilefcat  to  a  victory.    .\s  it  is,  the  government  nnisl  not 
cannot  hold  mc  responsiilile  for  the  result. 

I  feci  too  earnestly  lo-nighl.  I  have  seen  too  many  dcail  ,ind  wounded 
comrades  to  feci  otherwise  than  that  the  government  has  not  sustained 
this  army.     If  you  do  not  do  so  now  the  game  is  lost. 

If  I  save  this  anny  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  yoti 
or  to  any  other  pereons  in  Washington, 

Vou  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  thix  army. 

G.  H.  MtCi-EiJ^N. 

July  3,  .  .  .  Berkhy,  James  rivtr.  —  .  .  .  I  have  only  encrgj-  cnongh 
left  TO  scrawl  you  a  few  lines  to  say  thai  I  have  the  whole  army  here^' 
with  all  its  materia!  and  guns.  .  .  . 

...  1 1  i-.iu  —  I  will  now  take  a  few  moment*  from  the  leii  which  I 
really  need,  ami  write  at  least  a  few  wor<U.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  terrible 
time.  On  Wednesday  the  seriuns  work  commenced.  I  commenced 
driving  the  enemy  on  our  left,  and,  by  hard  fighting,  gained  my  poinL 
Before  that  affaii  was  over  I  received  news  that  Jackson  was  probably 
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about  to  atUrk  my  right.  I  ga1b{>e(l  'back  to  camp,  took  a  fresh  horse, 
and  «'cnt  over  to  Porter's  ramp,  wht-re  I  remained  all  night  iiiiiking  ihc 
btst  arrangements  I  could,  and  relumed  about  daybreak  to  look  oiit  for 
the  left.  On  Thursday  afternoon  Jackson  began  hi.s  attack  on  McCall, 
who  was  supported  by  Porter,  Jackson  Iwing  repulsed,  I  went  over 
there  in  (he  afternoon  and  remuineil  until  two  or  three  a.m.  I  was  satis- 
fied that  Jackson  would  have  force  enough  next  morning  to  turn  I'orter's 
right,  so  [  removed  all  the  wagons,  heavy  guns,  etc.,  during  the  night, 
and  caused  Porter  to  (all  back  lo  a  point  nearer  the  force  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chickahoininy.  This  was  most  handsomely  effecleil,  all  our 
tnalerio]  being  sivcd.  The  nett  day  I'orter  was  attacked  in  his  new 
position  by  the  whole  force  of  Jackson.  Ixjngstrecl,  Eweil.  Hill,  and 
Whiting.  I  scnl  what  supports  I  could,  but  was  at  the  same  time 
aitiKked  on  my  own  fiont,  and  could  only  spare  seven  brigades.  With 
these  we  held  our  own  at  all  points  after  most  desperate  fighting.  .  .  . 
I  was  fori'i-d  thai  night  lo  withdraw  Porler'*  forre  to  my  side  of  the 
ChicVahominy,  and  ihercfrnm  ui  make  a  very  dangerous  and  difficult 
movement  lo  reach  the  James  river.  .  .  . 

_/«A  4.  ...  I  am  ready  for  an  attack  now;  give  me  twenty-four 
hours  even,  and  I  will  defy  all  secession.  The  movement  has  been  a 
migniliccni  one;  I  have  saved  all  our  material,  have  fought  every  day 
fi>r  a  week,  and  marched  every  night.  Vou  can't  tell  how  nervous  I 
became ;  everything  seemed  like  the  opening  of  artillery,  and  1  had  no 
rest,  no  peace,  excejit  when  in  front  with  my  men.  The  duties  of  my 
position  are  such  as  often  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  remain  in  the 
rear.     It  is  an  awful  thing.  ... 

July  8.  .  .  .  I  have  written  a  strong,  frank  letter  to  the  Prcsideol, 
which  I  send  by  your  father.  If  he  .icis  upon  it  the  oounlry  will  be  utv«d. 
...  I  understood  the  slate  of  afTaira  knifj  ago,  and  .  .  .  had  my 
sdvice  been  followed  we  should  not  have  tieen  in  our  [iresent  diRicultieK. 
...    1  have  done  ihc  best  I  could.  .  .  . 

Jtify  13.  .  .  .  There  never  was  such  an  army;  but  there  have 
been  plenty  of  belter  generals.  When  I  spoke  atx)iit  being  repulsed  I 
meant  our  failure  to  wke  Richmond.  In  no  balllc  were  we  repulsed. 
We  always  at  least  held  our  own  on  the  field,  if  we  did  not  lie.it  them. 
...  I  still  hope  to  gel  to  Richmond  this  summer,  unlew  the  govem- 
nient  commits  some  extraordinarily  icliotic  act  ;  but  1  have  no  faith  in 
the  administration,  and  shall  cut  loose  from  public  life  (he  very  moment 
my  country  can  dispense  with  my  services.  .  .  . 
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Jtih  17....  Vou  ask  me  when  I  expect  to  reach  Richmond  and  fl 
whctlicr  1  shall  act  on  tlie  offensive  ihin  tniminer.  I  am  at  Ihc  mercy  of  ™ 
the  government.  After  the  first  9,000  or  10.000  men  sent  to  mc  thcf 
have  iviilihrki  All  further  reiiiforccmcnis.  Itoniside  is  halted  al  Fortress  h 
Miintoe.  With  his  own  Hoops  ami  those  of  Hunter  he  can  bring  ine  | 
*')me  10,000  tnwps ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  I  am  reinforced  to  that  extent  I  will  try  it  again  with  the  lca»t 
possible  delay.  I  am  not  at  all  in  fa^-or  of  baking  on  the  banks  of  thif 
river,  but  am  anxious  to  bring  m.^tiets  to  an  i»iie,  .  .  . 

July  18.  .  .  .  1  am  inchncd  now  to  think  that  the  President  will 
niiike  Halleck  commander  of  the  army,  and  that  the  first  pretext  will  be 
setird  to  Mi|icr>.e<tc  mc  in  command  of  this  army.  Their  game  aeemi 
(o  be  to  withhold  reinforcements,  and  then  to  relieve  me  loritut  ailvanc* 
ing,  well  knowing  that  I  have  not  the  means  to  do  »o.  .  .  . 

Berkify,  Aue-  14.  .  ■  .    I'ortcr's  corps  starts  this  evening.  Franklin  in 

the  morning,  the  rcm.iining  three  to-morrow  and  next  day.     Hcdd- 

qiianer>  will  rcm.iin  here  until  nearly  the  last,     Wc  arc  going,  not  to 

Rirhmomi,  b'lt  to  Fori  Monroe,  I  am  ashamed  to  »ay!  ...    It  Js  a 

terrible  blow  to  me,  but  1  have  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  prerent 

it,  withotit  MiccesCT,  ko  I  must  stibmil  as  l>est  I  Ciii  and  carry  it  out.  .  .  . 

George  B.  McClciUn.  McCbUai'i   Oufn  Story  (New  York,  1887),  404-^ 
fi/iutm. 
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1 13.    Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run  (1862) 

BV    MAJOR-GENEKAL    THOMAS   JONATHAN    JACKSON 

•"Stancwall "  Jickiun  wn»  Ihc  mo«i  remark»blc  chiir«clM  on  ihe  Confederele  title 
of  Ihr  Dvll  Vixt.  lie  llveil,  pmycrl.  iIi>i;l{i1inFi),  ind  fouclit  willi  all  tlir  nfiiilily  tnil 
«r»nu')U»nrM  luxii  "(  hit  I'mhylcrtimi  ciecJ  anil  Sirulcli-lniili  ante»tiit».  He  us'  i 
hijta  lighlcr,  irir-<l(TpTn{l«nt  to  llic  cttctme  uf  n<nt  even  inlutming  hi<  principal  lica- 
Iciiiinli  o(  hi*  plain;  an-J  «)  rapid  "ere  his  movemcntt  thai  hii  Imt-p*  came  lo  l-e 
caUr'l  "  Ja>:k>i>ii'i  (not  t^valry."  Of  the  loutlicrn  Keiinalt  lie  lias  liccii  niikei!  u 
n^il  In  I^T,  iiiidrr  whom  he  cominandcil;  and  hit  dvjilh  after  t  hinccllorsiiile  »-a»  i 
Rfenl  blow  lo  the  Conftdcrale  tame-  Thii  eilract  ii  ftom  hii  oHicinI  report.  —  l'\ii 
jackion,  »ec  Cad  Hovey,  S/fMrwal/  /a^iiffn,  tSQ-ljl.  —  liibliiigraphy :  Mllilarf 
Hiuork-ai  Siiciny  of  MaudehiuciLt,  t'aftri  (cd.  1895),  II,  ii-»i  ;  t-liaiiniiiit  liul 
Han,  Cuidf.  {  110. 

T^L'KSUINCj  the  instructions  of  the  commanding  general,  I  left  Jef- 
1   fersonion  on  the  morning  of  the  Jfth  [August]  to  throw  my  cooi- 
mimd  between  Washincion  t'iiy  and  the  army  of  Cencral  Pope  and 
break  up  his  railroad  communicaiion  with  the  Fc.leral  capital.  .  .  . 
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On  the  next  daf  (ifiih)  (he  march  was  conlmtied,  (!iverging  to  the 
right  at  Salctn,  crossing  the  Bull  Ron  Moiinum  thtotigh  'llwroiighrjrc 
Gap,  and  pouing  Gaine&villc,  rtaihctl  Itmtoe  Station,  on  the  Onnge 
W)(i  Alexanrlriii  Kaitiodt),  after  smecl.  ...  My  cgtnm.md  was  now  in 
mt  of  Cicnerjl  l'o|ie'>  army,  icparaling  it  from  tlic  Federal  upital  aix) 
its  b»se  of  supply.  .  .  . 

Learning  ih^t  the  enemy  had  collected  at  Mnn.itKax  Junction,  a  Malion 
about  ;  miles  distant,  sloret  of  great  value,  I  lU-emed  it  im|iortanI  that 
no  time  sbouM  be  tost  in  securing  ihem.  .  .  .  The  duly  was  checffiilly 
underuken  by  all  who  were  aligned  to  ii  and  most  promptly  and  sue- 
ccMfuUy  excetited.  .  .  . 

Ttic  next  muming  the  divisiom  under  command  of  General*  Hill  and 
Taliaferro  moved  to  Mananos  Janetion,  the  dtvudon  of  Itcneral  £wtll 
remaining  at  Bristoc  Station.  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  Orders  were  given  to  supply  the  noops  with  rations  anri  other 
articW  which  they  could  propeily  make  Biibservicnt  to  their  use  from 
the  capluietl  property.  It  nas  vast  in  qu.iiitit]  and  of  great  v.nlne,  com- 
priung  50.000  pounds  of  Kicon,  1,000  b.irrels  of  corned  beef,  i.oooliar- 
Tcis  of  ult  poik,  2,000  baneU  of  flour,  quarlerinjslcr's,  ordn^ince,  and 
ttttler's  stores  de|>oatted  in  buildings  and  filtii^[  two  trains  of  cant.  Har> 
JDg  appropriated  all  that  we  coidd  am,  uwl  unwilling  tKit  the  residue 
thould  again  fall  into  the  h-inils  of  the  enemy,  who  lixik  pijvicssion  of 
^^b  place  next  day,  orders  were  given  to  <lcstroy  nil  that  remained  after 
^^>p1ying  the  immediale  wants  of  the  army.  'I'hi'i  was  done  during  the 
night.  General  Taliaferro  nioi-ed  bis  division  that  night  acru«  to  the 
Warrenton  and  Alexandria  turnpike,  pursuing  the  road  to  Sndlcy'*  Mill, 
and  crossing  the  turnpike  in  the  vicinity  of  Groveton,  hilli-d  near  the 
battlc-tield  of  July  31,  |S6>.  Kwell's  and  Hill's  divisions  joined  Jaik- 
•on's  on  the  i8th. 

My  command  had  hardly  concentrated  north  of  the  turnpike  before 
the  enemy'*  advance  reached  the  vicintiy  of  Groveton  from  the  dire<  lion 
of  Warrenton.  General  Stuart  kept  me  advised  of  the  general  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  while  Colonel  Rosscr,  nf  the  rav.nlry,  with  bis  com- 
mand, and  Col.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  commandinR  Campbells  brigade, 
remained  in  front  of  the  Federals  and  operated  against  their  advance. 
Dispositions  were  promptly  made  to  attack  the  enemy,  based  upon  the 
idea  that  he  would  continue  to  press  forwanl  upon  the  turnpike  toward 
.Alexandria  ;  but  as  he  did  not  appe.ir  to  ailvam^e  in  force,  .nnd  ilicrr  was 
reason  to  bclicrc  that  bis  maia  body  was  leaving  the  road  and  inclining 
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«lvt>ing  surHice  in  front  and  the  &weepinc  creMreni  of  slowljr  mingling 
linn  wu  only  a  delusion.     It  was  all  u  Kel>el  ntronghold  beyond. 

Under  the  Uite  of  these  hilU  luns  the  deep  McL-am  called  Antietam 
Cieck,  fordabic  only  at  disUiii  points.  .  .  . 

The  plan  was  generally  as  follows  :  Hooker  was  to  cross  on  the  right, 
establish  himself  on  the  enemy's  left  if  possible,  H.itiktiig  his  pcuiiion,  and 
(o  open  the  fiKhi-  Sumner,  Franklin,  and  MantifieUI  were  to  »eii<l  their 
forces  also  to  the  right,  cu-ojicrating  with  and  sutUining  Hooker's  .iliack 
while  advancing  also  neater  the  center.  The  heavy  work  in  the  ccniei 
was  left  mostly  to  the  batlt-rics.  Porter  masking  his  infantry  supports  in 
the  hollows.  On  the  left  Rurnsidcwas  to  carry  the  bridge  already  referred 
10,  atlvjiK-ing  then  by  a  road  which  enters  the  pike  at  Sharpsburg.  turn- 
ing at  once  the  Rebel  left  H^ink  and  destroying  hia  line  of  retreat.  I'OHCT 
»n<ISykcs  were  held  in  reserve.  .  .  . 

Hooker  moved  on  Tuesday  aRernoon  at  four,  crossing  the  creek  u  i 
ford  above  the  bridge  and  well  to  ilic  right,  without  op[iosiiion.  .  .  . 

G«n.  Hooker  formed  his  lines  with  precision  and  wiihom  hesitation. 
KkkctlaS  Division  went  into  the  woods  on  the  left  m  furcc.  Mcadc, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  formed  in  the  center.  Doublcday  was 
sent  out  on  the  right.  .  .  . 

The  liattle  hej^an  with  the  dawn.  Morning  found  1>oth  armies  just  as 
ihcy  had  slept,  almost  close  enough  to  look  into  each  other's  eyes.  The 
Icfi  of  Meade's  resenes  and  the  right  of  Kicketls's  line  became  eng.tgcd 
at  nearly  the  same  moment,  one  with  artillery,  the  other  with  infaniry. 
A  battery  was  almost  immediately  pushed  forward  beyond  the  cenlr.il 
woods,  over  a  plowed  field,  near  the  top  of  the  slope  whcic  the  corn-fielil 
began.  On  this  open  field,  in  the  corn  beyond,  and  in  the  woods 
which  stretched  forward  into  the  broad  tieUK.  like  a  ]>romoniory  into  the 
ocean,  were  the  hardr*t  and  dcaillicst  siniggles  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

The  half  hour  passed,  the  Rebels  began  to  give  way  a  little,  only  a 
littk,  but  at  the  first  indication  of  a  receding  fire.  Forward,  was  the 
word,  and  on  went  the  tine  with  a  cheer  and  a  rush.  .  .  , 

Meade  anil  his  Peimsylvanians  followed  hard  :ind  fa^l  —  followed  till 
they  came  within  easy  range  of  the  woo<ls.  among  which  they  *aw  their 
beaten  enemy  disappearing — followed  still,  with  another  checr.and  flung 
themselves  against  the  cover. 

But  out  of  those  gloomy  woods  came  suddenly  and  heavily  terrible  volleys 
—  volleys  which  smote,  and  bent,  and  broke  in  a  inomeni  that  eager  front, 
and  htiiled  them  swiftly  back  lor  half  the  distance  they  had  won.  .  .  . 
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faMface  tK  tt>  Kod  to  the  coatwaatBa^  geatal  fat  le-eolbrcemenis.  but 
the  uadf  and  |^bat  adoacc  of  GeaetaJ  Lonptrgel  od  the  tij;hi  tt- 

WVCQ  IMy  ttDOpt  SDCB  toC  pCCWC  Ol  ^'*'"*^*^T*'y  DIllbDen  alMJ  ()VC 

to  ibOK  fame  mea  Ibe  cfaaBce*  of  a  iDOre  equal  eouflict.  As  I»ng»reet 
frowt)  npoa  ibe  rj^  the  FeiJcnl  Mlnnce  wu  checked,  and  soon  a 
Seacftl  advwoe  of  my  vliole  line  «a>  ordered.  Eagcrijr  and  fiercely 
tfid  each  bngsde  prea  fbmrd,  cxiiibitiBg  ia  put*  of  the  field  sccnet  of 
doK  enoouMcr  aod  marderaas  strife  not  wknesacil  o6«t  in  the  tutnioil 
of  bottle.  Tbe  Pedetak  fiave  way  befbce  oar  troofis,  kU  luck  in  divx- 
der.  a4Ml  Aed  pctcipititdy.  learii^  tlietr  dead  aad  wouoded  on  the  ficUI. 
During  their  letmt  tbe  atttlety  opened  with  destructive  potrcf  upon  the 
fagili**  Busies.  Hie  tDtutiy  faOoaed  until  dirknns  put  an  end  to  the 
|MnuiL 

TV  Wv  y  (4r  Xttt&M:  Ofiaal  ttttmrdg  ^  At  Umim  mmd  C»H/tJtra 
Armm,  First  Series  (Waxbingtoni.  iSSj).  XII.  pt.  8. 6(a-&|7  plautm. 


114.    Antietam  (1862) 

BT  GEORGE  WASHBURN  SMALLBT 

SiBtlky  ■•*  edwauil  be  the  hw.  bat  became  ooc  of  the  Ntm   Y*rt 
MM  war  concspoAdcMs.    Ha  oSerne  im  ptti^  to  the  no*  hn  aocoiuit  of  I 
tattle  M  Aaticum,  or  SharpibBrg.  toA  the  »tiMBM>  «f  the  dMcriptioa  ilseU',  i 
biB  bi^  oak  a*  a  w^t  comffx'vdmt.     Hr  hvcaaiF  ■  mirabn  of  the  cdltutial  MilT 
«f  the  J'ntuiH,  aad  aftn  ibe  wu  went  to  EatUad  u  EaropcaB  cociapoadent  of  tbf 
papecwhncbcicnuncdaboattaittTjrcan.  — UbboKnphy:  F.  VV.  Pairreir, /f  it/iriMt 
aW  FtrJi'uhta'x.  fiiiim  ;  J.  C  Rapok  Alvj  i/al«  Ci^v/  ff«r.  H.  ni.xii ;  Ola- 
aiag  ao'l  Hut,  6~iu^.  f  no. 

BATTu-niLn  or  Siuariainux    1 
WfdBatky  ETcaiDg,  Scf*  17.  tS6i  f 

FIERCE  and  desperate  battle  between  100,000  men  has  raged  sine 
daylight,  yet  nighi  c1um»  on  nn  uncertain  field.  ,  .  . 
The  {KMition  un  cither  side  was  peculiiir.    ^^'hen  Richardson  aihrance 
on  Monday  he  found  tbe  enemy  depktyed  and  disf^ayed  in  force  on  ^^ 
creM^cnt -shaped  ridge,  ihe  outline  of  which  followed  more  or  less  exactMH 
the  coune  of  Antietam  Creek.  .  .  .  ^| 

.  .  .  What  from  owr  frorit  looked  like  only  a  narrow  summit  fri""*—  '  " 
with   woods   was  a  broad  laMe-tand  of  fornt   and   ravine ;  a 
?{»  everywhere,  tiowhete  easy  access  for  an  enemy.    The  r 
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nud  ihe  hghi  or  (trcgg's  from  the  left  of  Tlioinas'  brigade.  For  a  shon 
dnc  Cjicgg'^  bnga<le,  on  the  L-xlreiti«  lefl,  vm*  isolnteil  from  the  main 
body  of  the  cornmnnd  ;  btit  ihc  Kourtccnlh  Soiill)  Carolin^i  Kcgimcni. 
ibco  ia  reserve,  wiih  ihc  l-ony-ointh  Georgia,  left  of  Colonel  Thomas, 
uucked  Ihe  exultant  cocniy  with  vigor,  and  drove  thcni  back  across  the 
railroad  track  with  great  slaughter.  Gcneial  McGowan  tcpoits  that  the 
oppotit^  forces  at  oiie  time  delivered  their  volleys  itilo  each  oUier  at 
the  dbunce  of  lo  pacct.  Aisuiult  after  asuuli  wan  made  on  the  left,  ex' 
hibitJDg  on  Ihe  part  of  the  enemy  great  pertinAcity  and  determination, 
bat  every  advatMx  was  most  siiccntifiilly  and  gallantly  driven  back. 

Gcnenl  Hill  reports  ibat  six  separate  and  disiinrt  assaults  were  thus 
tnel  and  repubcd  by  his  division,  assisted  by  Hays'  brigade.  Colonel 
Fomo  comiitandinK. 

By  thtx  time  the  brigade  of  General  Giegg,  which  from  its  potition  on 
the  extreme  left  wm  most  exjMsed  to  the  enemy's  attack,  had  nearly  ex- 
pcTtdcd  its  ammnnition.  ...  tl  was  now  retired  to  Ihe  rear  to  lake 
KHne  repose  after  seven  hours  of  severe  service,  and  General  Early's 
brigade,  of  Kwell's  division,  with  the  Kighth  Ixjui^iuna  Regiment,  took 
its  pbce.  On  reaching  his  position  General  Karly  found  that  the  enemy 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  railroad  and  a  piece  of  wood  in  front, 
there  being  at  this  point  a  deep  cut.  which  furnished  a  strong  defense. 
Nfoving  through  a  field  he  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  drove  them  from 
the  wmxl  and  railroad  cut  with  great  slaunhter,  and  followed  in  pnmiiit 
some  aoo  yanls.  ...  As  it  was  not  ilcsir.ible  to  bring  on  a  general 
engageirKiit  that  evening  (leneral  l-^irly  was  recalled  to  the  railroad, 
where  lliomas,  Pender,  and  Archer  had  lirmly  maintained  their  positions 
during  the  day.  Early  kept  his  position  there  until  the  following  morn- 
ing. .  .  . 

On  the  following  day  (jolh)  my  command  <H:'(:upied  the  groimd  and 
the  divisions  the  same  relative  position  to  each  other  and  to  the  field 
which  they  held  the  day  Iwfore,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  Gen- 
eral Loogstrcct's  command  forming  the  right  wing.  ...  the  federal 
inbntry,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  moved  from  under  cover  of  the 
woo<J  ami  advanced  in  several  lines,  fint  engaging  the  right,  but  soon 
extending  it*  att^uk  to  the  center  and  left.  In  a  few  moments  our  entire 
line  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle  with  the  enemy. 
As  one  line  was  repulsed  another  took  its  place  and  prrmcd  forwanl  a.s 
if  determined  by  force  of  numbers  and  fury  of  assault  to  drive  us  from 
oar  positioRs-     So  impetuous  and  well  sustained  were  these  onsets  as  to 
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imiiire  in*  to  send  to  the  comm-imling  Rfneral  for  re-enforcementi.  bol 
the  timely  and  gallant  advance  oi  Cjcncral  Longsircct  on  the  rij^hi  re- 
lieved my  troops  from  the  pressure  of  ovcnvJielcning  Diimbers  and  ga^ 
to  those  brave  men  the  chances  of  a  more  equal  conflict.  As  Longurccl 
prei.tcil  uiMn  the  liglil  the  Federal  advance  was  checked,  and  soon  i 
getienl  3<lvance  of  tny  whole  line  vnt  ontcred.  Ragerly  ami  fiercelt 
did  each  brigade  prext  forwaTil,  exhibiting  in  parti  of  the  field  scenes  oT 
close  encounter  and  niiirderoiis  strife  not  witnessed  often  in  the  turmoil 
of  battle.  The  FedcraU  gave  way  before  our  troops,  fell  back  in  disor- 
der, and  fled  precipiiiitely,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  IWIil 
During  their  retreat  the  artillery  ojwnedwilh  deslnirtivc  |iuverti|K>nthe 
fugitive  in^tiaes.  The  tnfanuy  fuUowed  until  ilarknem  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit. 

711/   frar  of  Ihf  RAltiam :  Official  Re<or.Is  of  the  Um.m  aud  Canfeder^ 
Armiu.  First  Seriea  (Washingkin.  18S5).  XII.  pi.  ii,  641-647 /«/»■(. 


1 14.    Antictam  ( 1862) 

BV   GKORtiE   WA.SHBURN  9MALI.BT 

Smalley  wm  eitiKiIrtI  fur  Ihc  law,  bni  became  onr  of  the  AV»  Y«rlt  Trihu^fi 
many  oar  corT»pon<knli>.  Illi  cnlccpiiic  in  ectling  lu  the  prc»  hit  ■ccuanl  □(  tbf 
lialllc  of  Antictam,  at  Slii(ptbu:|[.  ano  the  vtvi'  liicu  uf  the  (tmcrTptiun  itKlf,  mrvrd 
hini  hrijh  rank  a«  a  vm  c:OTfn|)'in<I^-Rr,      \\t   lifcftfiii?  a  inrmbcr  of  the  Cftitovul  tttfl 


of  ihe  Tribtmf,  >n<l  after  the  war  w«nl  tu  England  ai  Euiopran  coricipondciit  of  llit 
ptpef ,  where  h«  temainol  about  thirty  yean.  —  Dililiogniphy ;  F.  W.  E^Ificr,  Aitti^t^ 
and  frtdiruksitttrg.  f,tiiim  ;  J.  C.  Kopci,  Stery  e/  Hf  CinI  War,  H,  vii-xii ;  Qiaii- 
DinK  aad  H«rl,  CmUt,  %  3IO. 

IlATTi.K-riiiu)  or  Shaipsvum;    ) 
Wr>Inc»iJ>>  Kvcninj^  Sept  17,  1861. 1 

FIERCE  and  desperate  battle  lietween  300,000  men  has  raged  sioct 
daylight,  yet  night  closes  on  an  uncertain  field.  .  .  . 
The  povition  on  cither  side  was  peculiar.     When  Richardson  advanctd 
on  Monday  he  found  Ihc  enemy  deployed  and  displayed  in  force  00  x 
crcsccnt-shaped  ridge,  the  oudine  of  which  followed  more  or  Ecm  exactk 
the  course  of  .Antietain  Creek.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  What  from  oiir  front  looked  like  only  a  narrow  summit  fringwl 
with  woikIs  was  a  broad  table-land  of  forest  and  ravine;  cover  for 
troops  cvci>-wherc,  nowhere  easy  access  for  an  enemy.    The  anoothl; 
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slo[HDg  saAct  m  teat  and  the  ■■liniiiift  uuual  at 

lines  w»  oolj  «  dttoicia.    It  w  all  a  RcM  itioiiglwM  bejnad. 

XJaAa  ifac  bcK  of  AcM  UBs  nns  tbc  drcp  stmn  catted  Anbnun 
Creek,  fanUile  oalj  at  dnuM  ptMou.  .  .  . 

The  [ilan  wt%  geaenOy  a*  faOnn :  Hoofcrr  w»  to  crcMB  on  the  ligbt, 
establish  hiimetf  00  tbe  canay't  Irit  if  poaiMc,  fiaakii^  his  poutwo.  mad 
to  open  the  fighL  SoBiaef.  FEaaUa.  aad  MiarficH  were  to  tend  their 
fofces  abo  to  the  ti^a,  co-opoatiag  mtb  aad  nmaiaJBg  HiK>ketS  att»ck 
while  advanciBg  aln  neaier  the  oewer.  The  heavy  mrk  m  the  rcnirr 
was  left  moulf  10  At  tntteria,  Pueter  muno);  h»  mt^aaj  wtyotte  in 
theholli><n.  On  the  left  Drin»ide»at  to  carry  the  t*iri^e  already  wfcfwd 
to,  advancing  then  by  a  road  whtc^  cMcn  tbe  pAc  at  ShaqMbarg.  torn- 
lag  at  once  tbe  Rebel  left  8aak  aad  dc9tfO]nae  te  Itoe  of  Kunu.  PotUr 
and  Sykes  wen  held  ia  teietvc  .  .  . 

Hooka-  moved  on  Tuesday  afteniooa  ai  foQr,  cnnsaag  the  creek  at  a 
lofd  above  the  bridge  aad  well  lo  tbe  right,  witfaoot  op|x»ttion.  .  .  . 

Gen.  Hooker  formed  hit  lion  vith  prcciikio  aod  without  he«tatk>a. 
Rickettk't  Dmaoo  went  inlo  the  wood*  on  the  left  in  force.  Ueade, 
with  the  PemisyhsBia  Kcscncs,  fceaed  ia  the  ceoter.  DooUeday  mat 
sent  out  on  the  lighL  .  .  . 

Tbe  banle  began  with  the  dawn.  Morning  found  both  armies  jnat  as 
they  had  slept,  ahaost  close  enot^  to  look  into  eac-h  other's  eyes.  Tbe 
left  of  &[eaile's  reserra  and  tbe  right  of  Ricketts's  line  became  engaged 
at  nearly  the  ume  moment,  one  with  artfllery.  tbe  other  riih  infinin-. 
A  battery  was  almost  iramediatelr  poibed  farwanJ  bryun  1  the  central 
woods,  over  a  plowed  field,  tkcar  tbe  top  of  the  slope  where  tbecom-AcU 
began.  On  this  open  AcM,  tn  the  com  beyood,  and  in  the  woods 
which  stretched  forwaid  into  the  broad  fields  hke  a  promontory  into  (he 
ocean,  were  the  hatdetf  and  deadhett  itragglei  f>f  the  day.  .  .  . 

The  half  boor  posed,  tbe  Rebels  began  lo  give  way  a  liitle,  only  a 
little,  but  at  the  first  indicaiioD  of  a  receding  fitc.  Fotwatil,  was  the 
word,  and  on  went  the  line  with  a  cheer  and  a  msh.  .  .  . 

Meade  and  his  Peimsrhraniaos  fi>Ilowed  hard  aitd  fta  —  followed  till 
they  came  within  easy  range  of  the  wood*,  among  which  ihey  saw  tbeir 
beaten  enemy  diiappeariog — followed  stiQ,  with  another  cheer,  and  flnag 
ihcmsclvcs  affoast  tbe  cover. 

But  oat  of  those  gloomy  woodscaaie  suddenly  aad  heavily  icrriUevoneys 
—  volleys  which  smote,  and  beat,  and  broke  ia  a  ntomcni  that  e^er  frau, 
ojid  hurled  them  iwi&ly  back  for  half  the  dauace  tbcy  had  woo.  -  -  . 
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la  ten  minuln  the  fortune  of  the  day  nccmeA  to  have  changed^it 
was  the  KelteU  now  nho  were  advuncin^'.  ]ioiiring  out  of  the  woods  in 
endless  hncs,  swce|>iii){  through  ihc  cornfield  from  whith  their  comrades 
had  just  fled.  Hooker  seut  in  his  nearest  brigade  lo  meet  (hem,  but  it 
could  not  do  ilie  woik.  He  called  for  another.  There  was  nothing 
ctoKC  enou};h,  unleiis  he  took  it  from  his  riRhl.  His  ii];;ht  mi(;ht  be  in 
danger  if  it  wiu  weakened,  but  hiii  center  was  already  ttireutened  with 
annihilation.  Not  hcMtatin)! one  moment, he xent  to  llimhiedny  :  "Give 
luc  yoTir  best  brigade  iniitantly." 

The  best  brigade  came  down  the  hill  to  the  right  on  the  run.  went 
through  the  timl)cr  in  front  through  a  storm  of  shot  and  bursting  abell 
and  crashing  limbs,  over  i!ie  open  field  beyond,  and  straight  into  the 
com-rield,  passing  as  they  went  the  fragments  of  three  brigades  shattered 
by  the  Relx;!  lire,  and  streaming  to  the  rear.  The)  passed  by  Hooker, 
whose  cye.s  lighleil  as  he  xaw  llieM;  veteran  troops  ted  by  a  soldier  whom 
he  knew  he  <ouId  in,ist.     "  I  thiiik  tlicy  will  hold  it,"  he  said,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  They  began  to  go  down  the  hill  and  into  the  com,  they  did  not 
Stop  lo  think  that  their  ammunition  was  nearly  gone,  they  were  there  to 
win  that  field  and  ihcy  won  it.  The  Rebel  line  for  the  second  lime  Aed 
thtuugh  the  corn  and  into  the  woods.  ,  ,  . 

.  .  .  With  his  tefi  .  .  .  able  to  take  care  ofitself,  with  his  right  impreg- 
nable with  two  brigades  of  Mansfield  snU  fresh  and  coming  rapidly  up, 
and  with  his  center  a  second  lime  victorious.  Gen.  Hooker  determined 
10  advance.  Orders  were  sent  to  Crawford  and  Gordon — the  two  Maiu- 
field  brigades  —  to  move  directly  forward  at  once,  the  batteries  in  the 
center  were  ordered  on,  the  whole  line  was  called  on,  and  the  General 
himself  went  forward. 

.  .  .  He  rode  out  in  front  of  his  furthest  troiips  on  a  hill  to  examine 
the  ground  for  a  lattery.  At  the  top  he  dismounted  and  went  forward 
on  foot,  coniplelcd  his  reironnoissance,  relumed  and  remounted.  .  .  . 
Remounting  on  this  hill  he  had  not  ridden  live  steps  when  he  was  sirtick 
in  the  fool  by  a  ball.  .  .  . 

Sumner  arrived  just  as  Hooker  wi«  leaving,  and  assumed  command. 
Craw*rord  and  <.iordon  had  gune  iniu  the  woods,  and  were  holding  them 
Stoutly  against  heavy  odds.  .  .  . 

Sedgwick's  division  was  in  advance,  moving  forward  to  support  Ctam- 
ford  and  Gordon.  .  .  . 

To  extend  his  own  front  as  far  as  possible,  he  ordered  the  34th  New- 
York  to  move  by  the  left  Iknk.     The  maneuver  was  atiemptetl  undei  a 
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fire  of  ihc  giratcit  intensity,  and  llie  Tcgimeiil  broke  Al  the  same 
tDomcnt  the  enemy,  perceiving  their  ailvantjige,  came  round  on  that 
flanlc.  Ciawford  W2&  obliged  to  give  on  the  right,  and  his  troops  pour- 
iDg  in  confusion  through  the  ranks  of  Sedgwick's  advance  brigade, 
threw  it  into  diHurder  ami  back  on  the  second  and  ihltd  hnes.  'llie 
enemy  advanced,  iheir  fire  incieasinc.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  test  wm  too  »e%'ere  for  vuhinieer  troopn  under  such  s  fire. 
Sumner  himself  attempted  to  arrest  the  disorilcr.  bnt  to  Utile  purpose. 
,  .  .  It  was  impossible  to  hold  (he  position,  lien.  Sumner  withdrew  tlic 
divisiOTi  to  the  rear,  and  once  more  the  corn-field  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy,  .  .  . 

Ai  thl*  crixit  Franklin  came  up  with  fresh  iroopx  an<l  Ibmied  on  the 
ittl.  Slocum,  commanding  one  division  of  the;  coqw.  was  sent  forward 
■long  the  slopes  lying  under  the  first  ranges  of  RcM  hills,  while  Smith, 
commanding  the  other  division,  was  ordered  to  retake  the  corn-fields 
and  woods  which  all  day  had  been  so  hotly  contested.  It  was  done  in 
the  handsomest  style.  His  Maine  and  Vermont  regiments  and  the  rest 
went  forward  on  the  run,  and,  cheering  as  they  went,  swcpi  like  an 
avalanche  through  the  corn-ficUis,  fell  upon  the  woods,  cleared  them 
in  ten  minutes,  and  held  them.    They  were  not  a^in  retaken.  .  .  . 

L'p  tu  3  o'cl(jrk  hurnside  had  made  little  progress.  Hi>  attack  on  the 
bridge  had  been  snccewfut.  but  the  delay  had  been  to  great  that  to  the 
observer  il  apiicanrd  as  if  McClclUn's  plans  must  have  been  seriously 
disarranged.  It  is  impussibic  not  to  suppose  that  the  attacks  on  right 
and  lefi  were  meant  in  a  measure  to  correspond,  for  otherwise  the  enemy 
bad  only  to  repel  Hooker  on  the  one  hand,  then  transfer  bis  troops,  and 
hail  them  a^in»t  Rumsiile.  .  .  . 

Finally,  at  4  o'lrlwk,  McClellan  sent  simulianeoti.s  orderi  to  Unmsidc 
anil  Kranklin  ;  to  the  former  to  advance  .ind  carry  the  batteries  in  his 
front  at  all  haz.irds  and  any  cost ;  to  the  tatter  to  carry  the  woods  next 
in  front  of  him  to  the  right,  which  the  Rebels  still  held.  The  order  to 
Franklin,  however,  was  practically  countermaDded,  in  consequence  of  a 
message  from  Oen.  Sumner  that  if  Kranklin  went  on  and  wax  repulxed, 
his  own  corps  was  not  yet  sufficiently  reorganized  to  be  <Ic|M:udctl  on  ns 
a  reserve.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Buinside  hesitated  for  hours  in  front  of  the  bridge  which  should 
have  been  carried  at  once  by  a  ccrtfi  de  main.  Meantime  Hooker  bad 
l>een  fiKhtiuK  for  four  hiiun  with  various  fortune,  but  linal  success. 
Sunmer  liad  come  ujj  too  late  to  join  in  the  decisive  attack  which  his 
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earlier  arrival  would  probably  have  converted  into  a  complete  success ; 
and  Franklinrvachcd  the  iccne  only  when  Sumner  had  been  lepubed. . , , 

...  It  was  at  thi»  point  of  time  tliai  McCicltan  tent  hitu  [Uurnsidc} 
the  order  nbcnc  givcD.  M 

BurUHdc  obeyed  it  most  gallaatly.    Celling  his  troops  well  in  hand,  V 
and  sending  a  portion  of  his  artillery  to  the  front,  he  advanced  theia 
with  rapidity  anil  the  most  determined  vigor,  !ilrai)[ht  up  the  hilt  in 
from,  on  top  of  which  the  Rel;eU  hud  maintained  tbetr  most  danger- 
ous battery.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Mis  guns  opening  first  from  this  new  position  in  front,  soon  en* 
tirely  controlled  and  silenred  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  infantry  came 
on  at  once,  moving  rapidly  and  steadily  up  long  dark  Itnex,  an<i  broad, 
dark  tna.sies,  being  plainly  visible  without  a  glaas  as  they  moved  over  the 
green  hill-xide.  J 

The  nexl  moment  ihe  road  in  which  the  Rebel  battery  was  planted  wai  | 
caiinpTcii  with  iloiids  of  iliwi  swiftly  descending  into  the  valley.  Under- 
neath was  a  lumiilt  of  wagons,  guns,  horses,  and  men  flying  at  speed  down 
the  road.  Blue  Hashes  of  smoke  burst  Dow  and  then  among  them,  a 
hone  or  a  man  or  lialf  dozen  went  down,  and  then  the  whirlwind 
swe|it  un. 

The  hill  was  rarricd,  but  couUl  it  be  held  ?  .  .  . 

In  another  moment  a  Rebel  baitlc-linc  appears  on  the  brow  of  the 
ridge  above  them,  moves  swiftly  down  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
though  met  by  incessant  discharges  of  musketry,  of  which  we  plainly  see 
the  liatihe«,  does  not  lire  a  gun.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  hall,  the  Rebel  loft  gives  way  and  scatters  over  the  field,  llic 
rest  stand  fast  and  fire.  More  infantry  romes  up,  Iturnside  is  ouinum- 
bcicd;  flanked,  compelled  to  yield  the  hill  he  took  so  bravely.  His 
position  is  no  longer  one  of  attack ;  he  defends  himself  with  unfaltering 
firmness,  but  he  sends  to  McClellan  for  help.  McClellan's  glass  for  the 
hut  half  hour  has  seldom  lK.-en  turned  away  from  the  left.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  I.u<)king  down  mtu  the  valley  where  15.000  troops  are  lying,  he 
lums  a  h.ilf-qui'st  toning  look  on  Fitz  John  Porter,  who  stands  by  his  ^ide, 
gravely  scanning  the  field.  They  arc  Porter's  trooiw  Ik-Iow,  are  fresh  and 
only  impatient  to  share  in  this  fi^^hL  Bui  Porter  sbwly  shakes  his  hea'l, 
and  one  may  believe  that  the  sitnie  thought  is  passing  through  the  mimls 
of  both  generals :  "They  are  the  only  reserves  of  the  army  ;  they  cannot 
be  spared,"  .  .  . 

Burosidc't  mcsBeDgcr  tides  up.     Hb  message  is,  "  1  want  troops  and 
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gans.  If  you  <lo  not  send  Ihem  I  caiinot  hoM  my  position  for  half  an 
hoiir."  McClclUnS  onlyftnswet  for  the  momc-ni  Is  a  gl.incL-  at  thcwnt- 
tm  iky.  Then  he  iiims  mA  speak;  very  slowly  :  "  Tell  (ien.  Etutn%i<le 
that  this  is  the  battle  of  the  war.  He  must  hold  hiii  grouiitl  till  ilark  at 
iny  cost.     1  will  tend  him  Miller'^  liatier>'.  ..."... 

'It>e  sun  U  already  ilown;  not  half-an-liour  of  daylight  is  left.  .  .  , 
Nunc  Mispccted  how  near  was  thv  peril  of  <lcfc3t,  of  sudden  attack  on 
exhausted  forces  —  how  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  army  and  the  nation 
wtn  Ihoic  fifteen  thou^nd  waitiiitt  troopi  of  Fitz  John  Poner  in  the 
hollow.  Hut  the  RelicU  hailed  iiitklead  of  pushing  on,  their  vinilictiic 
cannonade  died  avay  as  the  light  faded.  Before  it  was  quite  dark  the 
battle  was  over.  Only  a  solitary  gun  of  Ittimside's  thiiiulcrcd  against 
the  enemy,  and  presently  this  alM  ceased,  and  the  field  was  StilL 

A'ew  i'lfri  Datfy  TrUvHt.  Sepicniber  lo.  (S6i. 
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Burmidr  h*<t  j(ttncil  >n  esily  kulMUnlial  tucccu  lur  the  Uniun  amy  on  the  CMM 
of  North  Cari^lmA,  and,  on  Mt'OrlUnS  rrmoral  afin  th«  batlte  of  Anliclam,  he  na» 
put  ia  commanil  of  the  Amy  of  the  roiatnac.  He  snumot  (he  topanithiliiy  reliK- 
lanilr.  faileil  at  Flcileiicktbmg.  and  wu  tclicvci  uf  Ihe  comanani].  Thi*  ctliact  h 
(roin  hisulKclal  (ejwri.  —  Koi  Butntiilc,  ue  H.  V.  Vuatt,  Ij/t  ami  PiMii  Stnrufi  */ 
Amtt*u  E.  BunuiiU.  —  Bitiliogtaphy  u  in  Xu.  1 14  itfore. 

IN  my  ifitctricw  wilh  General  flalleck  I  represented  to  him  that  soon 
after  commencing  the  movcmciu  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg 
my  telegraphic  communication  with  Washington  would  be  broken,  and 
that  I  relied  upon  him  to  see  tl1.1t  such  ])arts  of  my  plan  as  required 
action  in  Washington  would  be  c.itrie<l  out.  He  told  me  that  every- 
thing required  b)-  me  woxdd  receive  his  .tttention,  and  that  he  would  at 
once  order,  by  telegraph,  the  pontoon  trains  spoken  of  in  my  pbn,  anil 
wouM,  upon  his  return  to  Washington,  see  that  they  were  promptly 
forwarded.  .  .  . 

On  my  arriral  at  Palmouth,  nn  the  19th  [November],  I  dispatched  to 
General  llalleck's  chief  of  staff  the  report  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  stales  tlie 
Cici  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  pontoon  train.  These  pontoon  trains  and 
Mipplies,  which  were  expected  to  meet  us  00  our  arrival  at  Falmouth, 
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coold  have  been  icadtly  moved  cncrUnd  in  time  for  our  purposes  in 
perfect  safety.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  Colonel  Spuulding  .  .  .  arrived  at  Belle  Plain  with  his  pontoom 
on  the  i4lh,  and  by  the  night  of  the  15th  he  w^  encam|ied  near  gea< 
cml  hcadquartcn. 

By  this  time  the  enemy  had  concentrated  x  large  Corce  on  (he  oppo- 
ute  side  of  the  river,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  nulce  arrangements 
Id  crorm  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  and  formidable  foe.  'nicsc  arrange- 
ment»were  not  completed  iniiil  about  December  10.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  before  issuing  flnal  orders,  I  concluded  that  the  enemy  would  _ 
be  more  surprised  by  a  crmstng  at  or  near  Fredericksburg,  where  we;B 
were  making  no  preparations.  ...  It  was  decided  to  throw  four  or  fwe 
]>on[oon  bridges  across  the  river — two  .  .  .  opposite  the  upper  |iart 
of  (he  town,  one  ...  at  the  lower  part  of  ihe  town,  otic  alxjut  a 
mile  below,  and,  if  there  were  pontoons  suflicient,  two  at  the  Utter 
point. 

Final  orders  were  now  given  to  the  commanders  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  lo  concentrate  their  truops  near  the  places  for  the  proposed 
bridges.  .  .  . 

The  right  grand  division  (Genetal  Sumner's)  was  directed  10  concen 
Irate  near  the  upper  and  middle  bridges ;  the  left  grand  divi.iion  (Uen 
cral  Fratiklin's)  near  the  bridges,  below  the  town ;  the  center  grind 
divisicm  (General  [looker)  near  tu  and  in  rear  of  General  Sumner.  .  .  . 
The  enemy  held  possession  of  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  crest 
or  ridge  ninniog  frum  a  point  on  the  river,  just  above  Kalniuuib.  to  the 
Masxaponax,  some  4  miles  below.  This  ridge  was  in  rear  of  the  city, 
forming  an  angle  with  the  Rappaliannock.  Between  the  riiJge  and  the 
river  [here  is  a  plain,  narrow  at  the  point,  where  Fredericksburg  stands, 
but  widenii>g  out  as  it  appro3che?t  the  MnsKaponax.  .  .  . 

During  the  night  of  the  loth  Ihe  bridge  material  was  taken  to  the 
proper  jioinl*  on  the  river,  and  soon  after  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  irth  1I1C  working  parlies  commenced  throwing  the  bridge«,  pro- 
tected by  infantry,  placed  under  cover  of  the  banks,  and  by  artillery, 
on  the  bluffs  above.  One  of  the  lower  bridges,  fur  (tcneral  Franklin's 
command,  was  completed  by  10.30  a.  m.  without  senou^  trouble,  and 
afterward  a  second  bridge  was  constructed  at  tire  same  point.  The 
upper  bridge  .  .  .  and  the  middle  bridge  .  ,  .  were  about  two-thirds 
built  at  6  a.  m-,  when  the  enemy  opened  upon  the  working  parties  with 
musketry  with  such  seventy  as  to  cause  ihem  In  leave  the  work.     Out 
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inillery  was  unable  to  silence  this  (ire,  the  fog  being  to  dense  a*  to 
nuke  accurate  firing  inipos^blc.  Frequent  uicmpb  were  made  to  coo- 
boue  ihe  work,  but  to  no  purpose. 

About  noon  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  we  were  aUe,  with  our  anillery, 
to  check  the  lire  of  the  enemy.  ...  I  decided  to  matnc  the  work  on 
the  bridge*,  and  gave  direciiom  ...  to  send  men  over  in  pontoom  to 
the  other  shore  .1*  mpKlljr  as  |)Ov(iblr.  lo  drive  the  enemy  from  his  poai- 
lion  on  the  opposite  bank.  This  work  was  most  gallantly  performed  hy 
Colonel  Hall's  brigade  —  the  Seventh  Michigan  and  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Maiisachuscils  —  ai  Ihe  upper  bridges,  and  by  the  Fighty- 
ninih  New  York  at  the  middle  tiri<lge,  and  the  enemy  were  soon  driven 
from  their  position,  'llie  throwing  of  the  bci<lgcs  was  resumed,  and  tJwy 
were  soon  afterward  finished. 

No  more  difficult  feat  has  been  performed  during  the  war  than  the 
ihrowingoflhcseliridi^ciin tbcfaceofthccncmybyihc$ebniven>en.  .  . 

It  was  now  near  night-falt.  One  brigade  of  Franklin's  dimion  croncdl 
over  to  the  simth  side  ;  drove  the  enemy't  picket*  from  the  houMf  near 
Ihe  bridge  head,  and  JIow;ird's  division,  together  wiih  a  brigade  ffotn 
the  Ninth  Coqitt,  l)oih  uf  General  Sumner's  command,  croaaed  o^er 
on  the  upper  and  mitUlIe  bridges,  and,  after  »ome  sharp  ikirmiahing, 
occufned  (be  town  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  I2lh. 

Puring  this  day,  the  13th,  Sumner's  and  Franklin's  commands  croned 
over  and  look  position  on  the  south  bank,  and  General  Hooker's  grand 
diraion  wa.\  held  in  readineu  to  support  either  the  right  or  lefl,  or  to 
press  the  enemy  in  case  the  other  command  succeeded  in  mtn'ing 
him.  .  .  . 

The  old  Richmond  toad  .  .  .  runs  from  the  town  in  a  tine  nearly 
{Mrallel  with  the  river,  to  a  (xMnt  near  the  Maasaponax,  where  it  lumt 
lo  Ihe  smith,  and  jNi^Mrs  near  the  right  of  the  cresi,  or  ridge,  which  runs 
in  rear  of  the  town,  and  was  then  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  force.  In 
order  to  pass  down  this  road  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the  extreme 
right  of  this  cre«.t,  which  was  designated  on  the  map  then  in  use  by  the 
army  a:>  "  Hamilion'*."  ,  ,  . 

It  was  my  intention,  in  rase  thi*  |>oini  tud  been  gained,  lo  posh  Gen- 
cmU  Snmner  anil  I  looker  against  ihc  left  of  the  crest,  and  prevent  at 
least  the  removal  of  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  in  case  they  attempted  a 
retreat.  .  .  . 

...  General  Franklin  was  directed  to  seiie,  if  poniblei  the  heights 
near  Capuin  Hamilton's,  and  to  send  at  once  a  column  of  utack  foi 
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thai  purpose,  composed  of  a  diviiion  at  Icasi,  in  ihe  lead,  well  siipporied, 
and  to  keep  hU  whole  comniancl  in  reitdinevs  lo  nKtve  down  the  old 
Richmond  road.  The  object  of  this  onlcr  iw  clear.  It  W3s  necessary  to 
seiie  this  hci);ht  in  order  to  enable  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  move 
down  the  old  Richmond  road,  with  a  view  of  gelling  in  rear  of  the 
enemy's  line  on  the  crest.  He  was  ordered  lo  seize  these  heighu,  if 
puuible,  and  to  do  it  at  once.  1  sent  him  a  copy  of  ibe  order  to  Cen- 
eral  Suiniicr,  in  which  ...  I  directed  Cieneral  Stunner'*  coltimn  not  to 
move  until  he  received  orders  from  me,  while  he  (General  l-'ranklin) 
was  ordered  to  move  at  once.  The  movements  were  not  intended  to  be 
simultaneous ;  in  fact.  I  did  Dot  intend  lo  move  (ieneral  Sumner  until 
I  learned  that  Fr.inklin  was  about  to  gain  the  heights  neat  Hamilton '», 
which  I  then  stiiiposed  he  w.is  entirely  able  to  do.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  one  of  the  xinallest  dtvisiom  of  the  command  (General  Mcadc't) 
led  the  attack.  .  .  . 

l-'rom  General  Meade's  report  it  seems  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  his  command  into  position  lo  assault  the  hill.  The  lime  occupied 
for  that  purpose  was  from  9  a.  m.  till  1.15  p,  m.  -  .  .  but,  once  in  posi- 
tion,  his  division  moved  forwani  wuh  the  utmost  gallantry.  He  broke 
the  enemy's  line;  captured  many  pritioners  and  colors;  crOMcd  the 
road  that  ran  in  the  rear  of  the  cksI,  and  established  himself  at  the 
desired  point  on  the  crest ;  and,  h.id  he  Ijccti  able  to  hold  it,  our  forces 
would  h.ivc  hnd  free  p.issage  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  slong  the 
crest.  The  supports  which  the  order  contemplated  were  not  with  him, 
and  he  found  himself  across  the  enemy's  line,  with  both  flanks  mipro- 
tected.  He  dispatched  at.tiT  oiliccra  to  Generals  Gibbon  and  Birney, 
urging  them  to  advance  to  his  right  and  left,  in  support  of  his  flanks; 
but  before  the  .irrival  of  th«e  divisions  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from 
his  advanced  position,  with  his  lines  broken.  These  two  divisions  met 
his  division  as  it  was  retreating,  and  by  their  gallant  fighting  aided  ma- 
terially in  its  safe  withdrawal.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to 
reform  the  division,  after  which  it  waa  marched  to  the  rear  and  held  in 
reserve.  .  .  . 

No  further  attempt  was  made  to  carry  this  point  on  the  crest.  .  .  . 

General  .Sumner's  corps  was  held  in  position  until  after  11  o'clock,  in 
the  hope  thai  Franklin  would  make  such  an  impression  upon  the  enemy 
as  would  enable  him  (Sumner)  to  carrj'  the  enemy's  line  near  the  Tele- 
graph and  I'Uuk  roadii.  Feeling  the  importance  of  haste,  I  now  directed 
General  Sumner  to  commence  his  attack.  ,  .  . 
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The  enemy  wu  strongly  poslcd  along  the  cmt  in  hit  front,  covered 
bj  ritlc-pits  and  btiicrie*,  which  gave  him  a  commanding  sweep  of  the 
ground  over  which  our  troops  had  to  pa».  I  supposed  when  I  oideied 
tieocnl  Sumner  lo  allacic  that  Gcncml  FranVlin's  attack  on  the  lett 
•ould  have  been  made  before  (Icncnil  Sumner's  men  wuuld  tie  engaged, 
tail  trould  have  caiwed  the  enemy  lo  we;ikfn  hi*  fon-wi  in  front  of  Sum- 
ner, and  I  therebte  hoped  to  break  thrmigb  their  lines  al  this  point.  It 
rabsequentty  appeared  that  this  aliai:k  had  not  been  made  at  the  time 
Ciencral  Sumner  moved,  and,  when  it  was  rm.illy  made,  proved  to  be  in 
such  small  force  as  10  have  had  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  enemy's 
line. 

.  .  .  Never  did  men  fight  more  penistcnily  than  thi*  brave  grand 
diviaion  of  General  Sumner.  The  <>lfi<  cts  and  men  sccmcil  lo  be  inspired 
with  the  lofty  ciwrnge  and  determined  spihi  of  their  noble  commander, 
but  the  position  was  too  strong  for  them.  .  .  . 

At  1. 30  p.  m.  I  ordered  CIcncral  Hooker  lo  support  General  Sumner 
with  hi4  command.  Soonafterreceiving  this  order,  he  (General  Hooker) 
sent  an  aide-ilc-camp  to  me  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  think  the 
attack  would  Iw successful.  1  directed  him  to  make  the  ass;iuti.  Some 
tune  afterward  General  Hooker  came  to  me  in  penum  with  the  same 
Matemenl.  1  reiterated  my  order,  which  he  then  proreeded  to  obey. 
The  afternoon  was  now  well  adv.inccd.  General  Franklin  before  this 
had  been  pcwitivcly  onletcil  lo  attack  with  his  whole  force,  and  I  hoped 
before  sundown  to  have  broken  through  the  enemy's  line.  This  order 
was  not  carried  ouL 

Ai  4  p.  m.  General  Humphreys  wart  directed  to  attack.  General  Sykes' 
divnion  moving  in  support  of  Humphreys'  right.  .Ml  these  men  fought 
with  determined  courage,  but  without  sncce«.  .  .  . 

Our  forces  had  been  repulsed  at  ail  points,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
look  upon  the  day's  work  as  a  failure.  .  .  . 

From  the  night  of  the  i.ith  untd  the  night  of  the  15th,  our  men  held 
their  pusilioni.  Something  w.xi  done  in  the  way  of  intrenching,  and 
lOmc  angr>'  skirmishing  ,ind  annoying  artillery  firing  w.t*  indulged  in  in 
the  mean  time.  .  .  . 

On  ihc  night  of  the  15th,  I  decided  to  remove  the  army  to  the  notth 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  work  waa  accomplished  without  loss  of  men  or 
materiel.  .  .  . 

Tkt  WV   of  Ike  KtMtmn :  Offiaal  /feenrd*  of  Ikt  Vnicn  and  Coti/ederott 
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WHkinion  vm  tn  officer  in  the  navy  when  hit  Mite,  Virginia,  •ccc<led.  He  r«- 
rigBCil  uhI  oflcceil  ill*  *citii«*  ti>  llir  (.'onfcJeracy.  He  w-m  tapluted  by  Kaicacul  at 
N«w  OrlMiUt  aiKi  im  IJtitvK  ncliaiigcd  pcrfonncct  v«iouitervlcc»  !ui  ihclunfrdcnK? 
aduai  tiid  uhoce:  he  rngagcil  in  bloc kiulc' run niiii;,  liaiJ  cliaqK  o(  iti'vna  oaol 
nll:t]n  at  WitiTiiiiKton.  aii'l  iiininian<lei1  a  ctuiur.  'I'liii  pifcc  it  inicrfcd  U  cvlilcac* 
•>l  Ihc  iiniinttance  ami  (■•'■■vl  cHitic(ic)r  of  (he  blotkwlxng  icrvicc. —  Uibjiocrlphy ; 
J.  li.  Soley,   Tie  B/nvtaJi  ohJ  fit   Cruistri,  fauim .-  Chaiiiiini;  uiil  I)m1,  GuiJt, 

THE  natural  advanias»  of  %Vil)ningion  for  blockade- running  were'{ 
very  fjreat,  chletly  owing  to  ttie  lart,  thni  iht^rc!  an:  two  separate 
and  (Ij.tltnct  a]>i)r«a(ties  lo  C'apc  Fear  Ri>cT.  i.e.,  cither  by  "  Net? 
Inlel"  to  thf  norili  of  Smith'*  Isl.-ind,  or  by  the  "western  bar"  to  the 
south  of  it.  This  island  is  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  length  ;  but  the  Frjiiig 
P.in  Shoals  extend  icn  or  twelve  miles  further  soulli,  making  the  distance 
by  sea  between  ihe  two  bars  thirty  miles  ot  more,  althotijjh  the  <lirc<;t 
difllani^e  between  them  \»  only  nix  or  neven  inite*.  Frum  Smithvilic,  a 
little  vilUge  nearly  er|iii -distant  from  either  bar,  both  blockading  fleet* 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  outward  bound  blockade-runners  cotild 
lake  their  choice  through  which  of  them  lo  run  the  gauntlet.  The  io- 
wanl  bound  bUxkjile- runners,  loo,  were  gtiidcd  by  circumstances  of 
wind  and  weather  ;  .ielL-<-ting  Ihai  Iwr  over  which  they  would  trross,  after 
they  had  pawed  the  Clulf  Stream ;  and  shrijiing  their  course  accord- 
ingly. The  approaches  lo  both  bars  were  clear  of  danger,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  "  l.iimp  "...  and  so  regular  arc  the  sound- 
ings that  the  shore  can  t>c  coasted  for  miles  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  breakers. 

TTicfie  fects  explain  why  the  United  Slates  fleet  were  tmablc  wholly  to 
ilop  blockade -running.  It  was,  indecil,  impossible  to  do  so ;  the  result 
to  the  very  close  of  the  war  proves  this  assertion  ;  for  in  spile  of  the 
vigiLince  of  the  licet,  nuiiy  blockade -runners  were  afloat  when  Fori 
bisher  w.w  c-ipliKcd.  In  Irulh  the  passage  through  the  fleet  was  little 
dreaded ;  for  although  the  blockade-runner  might  receive  a  shot  or  two, 
she  was  rarely  disabled  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  fleet, 
the  greater  would  be  the  danger  (we  knew,)  of  their  filing  into  each 
other.  As  the  bo)i  before  the  deluge  used  lo  say,  they  would  be  very 
apt  "  to  miss  the  coi»  and  kill  the  calf."    The  chief  danger  was  ujxin 
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the  Open  Ma ;  many  of  ihe  light  ttuiscts  h.iving  great  5pccd.    As  soon 
u  one  of  them  (liM^nvercd  a  blunkaJe-runncr  during  daylight  %\ie  would 
attract  other  cruisers  in  ihe  vicinity  hy  Hcnding  up  a  dense  column  of 
anokc,  visible  for  many  miles  in  ilcar  wealhet.     A  "  cordon "  of  fmt 
UeameiH  staIioncd*lcn  or  fifteen  miles  aiiart  imii/e  /Ai-  Guff  Stream,  and 
the  course  from  Nassau  and  Bermuda  lo  Wilmington  and  Charleston, 
Id  have  l>een  more  elTectual  in  stuppin];  l)loclca<lc-runnint;  than  the 
whole  United  States  Navy  ronrenttaied  off  lh(»c  pott* ;  and  it  was  un- 
accountable to  us  why  such  a  |iUn  did  not  occur  to  good  Mr.  Welles ; 
but  it  was  not  our  place  to  suggest  il.     I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  fraternity  to  which  1  then  belonged  would  have  unaitimoiisly  voted 
thanks  and  a  service  of  plate  to  the  J  Ion.  Secretary  of  the  L'nitcd  States 
Na»7  for  this  oversight.     1  say  iniulc  Iht  Gul/  Stream,  because  every 
experienced  ca|)iain  of  a  blockade- runner  made  a  point  to  cross  "the 
stream  "  early  enough  in  the  afternoon,  if  [wssiblc,  lo  establish  the  ship's 
IwsilioD  by  chronometer  so  ns  to  escape  the  infltiencc  of  that  current 
U|wn  hit  dead  reckoning.     The  lead  always  gave  indication  of  our  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  but  not,  of  course,  of  otir  |iD«ition  ;  and  the 
numerous  salt  works  along  the  coast,  where  evaporation  was  produced 
by  fire,  and  which  were  at  work  nighl  and  day  were  visible  long  before 
the  low  coast  could  be  seen.     Occasionally  the  whole  inward  voyage 
would  be  made  under  adveoe  conditions.     Cloudy,  thick  weather  and 
heavy  gales  would  prevail  so  as  lo  prevent  any  solar  or  lunar  obsetva- 
tiofu,  and  reduce  the  dead  reckoning  to  mere  guess  work.     In  ibcsc 
cases  the  nautical  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  captain  would  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost.    The  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  varies  in  velocity 
anri  (within  certain  hniits)  in  direction;  and  ihe  stream,  itself  almost  as 
well  defined  as  a  river  within  its  banks  under  ordinary  ci^cum^lanccs,  is 
impelled  by  a  strong  gate  toward  ihc  dirc^riion  in  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  overflowing  its  banks  as  it  were.     'l"hc  counter  currcni,  too, 
itiiide  of  the  Gulf  Stream  n  much  influenced  by  the  prevailing  winds. 
Upon  one  occasion,  while  in  command  of  the  R.  E.  Lee,  we  had  ex- 
perienced very  heavy  and  thick  weather :  and  had  crossed  the  Stream 
and  slruck  soimdings  about  midday.      The  weather  then  clearing  so  that 
we  could  obtain  an  altitude  near  meridian  we  found  ourselve«  at  least 
fony  miles  north  of  our  supposed  position  and  near  the  shoals  which 
extend  Id  a  southerly  direction  off  Cape  Lookout.     It  would  be  more 
perilous  to  run  out  to  tea  than  to  continue  on  our  course,  for  we  had 
pused  through  the  off  shore  line  of  blockadcr^,  and  Ihe  sky  had  become 


pttbttf  dam.  1  Jrtrrwiiii!  is  ftnamac  s  BMi|imi  bomd  to  : 
M.  vMtll  «»  te  dM  pcwiwion  of  dM  IMwd  Swn  lorca.  and  tbe^ 
twlliig  iMiiaK^  ih»  fcrt  htatUawt  Wl  lim  i.  tlw  risk  of  dcuc- 
(lofi  mt  MM  ••ry  great,  far  BSay  «f  the  captured  blocltadc-rumien 
mrtt  iMcd  M  UMHporu  and  ilitpMe^  vcMCk.  ShaiAag  our  coune  foi 
HMMfnrf,  •»)  iloviHg  down,  aa  ■«  wrre  in  do  hnu  to  get  iKcre, 
w»  iMWcd  •cvrrsl  vcnck,  Aomiag  Unitrd  Sutes  colon  to  th^m  all. 
Jtiti  a*  we  mrtt  croMifid  throujfh  ihe  rip[ile  of  ih-illow  water  offihe 
"  lai)  "  of  lite  tboali,  wc  dipped  oar  colon  to  a  sloop  of  war  whidi 
powml  tlirwor  four  miln  to  the  Muih  of  lu.  The  councsy  wu 
(ir'iiri|itly  ip(i>oni1rd  lo ;  Imt  I  luve  no  doalit  her  capuin  thought  me  i 
|tilil>rtlr  and  circl^M  >eninan  lo  shave  the  shoals  no  closely.  Wt 
•ti)|>|>r<l  tlic  Pimiiii-*  when  no  vevwl  was  in  sight ;  anil  I  was  relici-«l 
ft»rn  i»  liciivj'  Imnlcn  of  jnxii-l)'  as  the  sun  sank  below  the  horiion  ;  aad  , 
Ih*  atnne  wm  tlia|>c<l  at  full  Npecl  fur  Masonhoro'  Inlet.  .  .  .  jl 

.  .  ,  A  l»lnt-lui<tc-ruiiner  did  not  oficii  paw  through  the  fleet  without" 
rvroivliiH  one  or  more  Hhoti,  but  these  wprc  nlwaj-s  preceded  by  llir 
n,nh  iif  n  <  Milium  light,  or  by  n  blue  light :  and  immediately  followed  U 
two  tiiikcl*  ihrnwn  in  ihc  direction  of  the  blork  a  dc- runner.  The  iiignalf 
'wore  (tfolwbly  concerted  each  dajr  for  the  cnsumg  nighi,  as  iheyap- 
pMtctl  10  I'c  rotwantly  changed ;  but  the  rockets  were  invariably  seni 
tip.  I  iintcrcd  a  lot  of  rockets  from  New  Yorl:.  Whenever  all  hindt 
'    Bti-  <  »ll"'  1"  '""  dmMtgh  the  fleet,  an  officer  was  siatioiied  alon^c 

inr  i)n  the  lnt.lj;c  with  the  rockets.  One  or  two  nuniites  after  on 
ji^Mie^Uale  piirwet  had  sent  up  his  rockets,  1  would  direct  onn  to  bt 
it;.  ■  !  at  a  right  angle  to  our  courw.    The  whole  fleet  would  be 

,„  e»-e«i  if  tbc  vc«el  which  had  dtKO>rrred  its  were  iwt  decenecL 

,  'leel  w»x«kl  be  tnAed.  .  .  . 

i  i.>»ii  of  WdmiaglaB  wis  tntaed  "tofsf  tavf"  4itn^ 
|k*««r      Hcf  mortcd  the  (pecaltlon  froaalpHteoT  ibe  Sooth,  to 
weth  atKtKNu  of  iMponed  Gxtgon:  aad  Ae  townns  n- 
,  ^^(we»  ami  dcHWfJoei,  ote  ■*fc  a  liMMood  by  nMoy 

^•wnkf* TV«([«w-d«-|toj**oftfc.«fc««btocfade. 

iKTd  m  ■iptrri  ante,  p^af  a  big^  taoKn 
llKW>n^    K-«  *«»  hBMrtiBM   a^mms,  and   aenlr 
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CHAPTER  XX  — YEAR  OF  ADVANCE 

117.    Chancellorsville  (1863) 

BY   r.EKERAL   ItOBEKT   KDWARD   LEE 

Lee's  £etuiu  wu  not  rccngniied  until  tbc  batllci  ticforc  Klcliinonrl  In  1863.  From 
lliit  lime  un  he  wu  Ihc  gfdtoi  geiuitl  011  the  Miuihern  »ulr.  >nit  in  1VG5  pablic 
upnton  foKol  Uavl*  (<>  iii*ke  him  ftncralii^ino  uf  llic  CvnCtdciate  forcn.  TtiM 
attact  it  ffoin  hi*  ofUcial  ic\>-/n.  —  Kijt  Let,  ice  Nu,  47  ibuvc.  ^-  KilihoDcaphy :  Ah- 
net  DDi^lcil>]r.  CAiimfilernillt  and  Gtltyihurr,  f^tt\oi  ;  J.  I'".  Rhuiici,  //lUery  of  tin 
UnitlJ  Statrt,  IV,  164,  iiutc  ;  Channlng  «nrt  llail.  l-uii/r,  j  ;io. 
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FTF.R  the  hniiie  of  Fredericksbiirg.  the  army  rcmainrd 
encnmpcl  un  ihc  smilli  side  uf  (he  Kaii|>Bh.innock  until 
the  latter  pari  of  April.  The  Kedeial  Army  occupied  the  north  side  of 
(he  river  a|)|>o'(ite  Fivderi<:l«,lMirg,  extending  li>  tlic  I'otomnc,  .  .  . 

At  5.J0  ■■  '"■  on  April  iS,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Rappahannock  in 
boats  near  Frederic ksljurg  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  consiiitrablc  force  .  .  .  and 
was  ma:>sed  out  of  view  under  ilic  high  biiiiks  of  the  river.  .  .  . 

Ni>  demonstration  wai  made  opposite  any  other  |>.irt  of  our  lines  at 
Fredeiickkbnr^,  and  the  utrrngili  of  (he  force  ihnt  had  crossed  and  its 
ai^Muent  indisposition  to  attack  indicated  that  the  principal  effort  of  the 
enemy  would  be  m.ide  in  §oinc  other  qiiarler.  This  impression  »as  con- 
firmed by  inti-tlijjcnce  received  from  (iener.-il  Stuart  Ihai  a  latRC  body 
of  infantry  and  artillery  wa.^  pacing  up  the  river.  .  .  .  The  routes  they 
were  pursuing  after  crossing  the  Kapidjin  converge  near  Chance  I  lonville, 
whence  several  roads  lead  to  the  rear  of  onr  position  at  Fredericksburg. 

On  the  nighl  of  the  iqlh,  General  .Anderson  was  directed  to  proceed 
toward  Ch«nccllor*villc    .  .  . 

The  enemy  in  our  front  near  Fiederiiktburg  continued  inaciive,  and 
It  waa  now  apparent  that  the  main  atlack  would  be  made  upon  our  llank 
and  rear,  ll  was,  therefore,  determined  to  leave  sufficient  trnojis  to 
bold  o«i  lines,  .md  with  the  main  lioily  of  the  army  to  give  battle  10  the 
ap|>roaching  column.  Earlv's  division,  of  Jackvm'i  corpi.  and  Barks- 
dale'a  brigade,  of  Mr-IjnV  division,  with  part  of  the  Reserve  Artillery, 
nader  General  (W,  N.)  Pendleton,  were  iDitustcd  with  the  defense  of 
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our  po§ition  al  Ficdcricksbutg,  and,  a  midnighi  on  the  jolh,  Genctal 
McLaws  marched  with  the  teat  of  his  command  toward  Chancellonvilte: 
Geneml  Jncknon  followed  at  davrn  next  inon)ing  with  the  remaining 
divisions  nf  his  coqis.  He  reached  ihe  position  occupied  by  (ieocral 
Andenon  at  8  a.  m.,  and  immediately  beg.in  |)rep:i  ratio  lis  to  adnncc. 

At  ■■  a.  m.  the  troops  moved  forward  uiJoii  the  Fl.mk  and  old  Tora- 
pike  roads.  .  .  .  The  enemy  wa»  noon  encountered  on  both  roud«,  and 
heavy  skirmishing  with  infantry  and  artillery'  ensued,  our  troops  preaing 
ateadily  forward.  .  .  .  <;enenil  \Vii5[hl  .  .  .  turned  the  enemy's  rij^L 
His  whole  line  thereupon  retreated  rapidly,  vigorously  pursued  bjroor 
troops  until  they  arrived  within  alxwt  i  mile  of  LnianccllorBvillc.  Here 
the  enemy  h.id  assumed  a  position  ofi^real  natural  sircngth,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  dense  forest  filled  with  a  langleil  iinderjErowth,  in  the 
midst  of  which  breiutworks  of  logs  had  been  cunstnicicd,  with  trees 
felled  ill  front,  «>>  a.s  to  form  an  .ilmost  imiienetrabic  alutis.  .  .  . 

It  was  evident  thai  a  direct  iittaik  upon  the  enemy  would  be  attended 
ilh  great  diflinilty  an<l  loss,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  his  position  and 
lis  superiority  of  niimbcrs.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  lo  endeavor  to 
turn  his  right  ll;ink  and  gain  his  re.ir,  leaving  a  force  in  front  to  hold 
him  in  check  and  conceal  the  movement.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
was  intrusted  to  Lieu  tenant -General  Jackson  with  hia  three  divisions. 
The  commands  of  Generals  Mcl^ws  and  Anderson  .  .  .  remained  in 
front  of  the  enemy. 

Karly  on  the  murning  of  the  jii,  General  Jackson  mairhcd  by  the 
Furnace  and  Urock  roads,  his  movement  being  effectually  covered  tqr 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry,  under  General  Stuart  in  person.  . 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march.  General  Jackson's  leadlnjt  di>-isfaNg^1 
under  General  Rodes,  reached  Ihe  old  turnpike,  .il>out  3  mile*  in 
of  Chancellunivilte,  at  4  p.  m.     As  the  dilTereul  division*  arrived,  they 
were  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  road  —  Kodcs  in  from  .  .  .  Colston, 
in  the  second,  and  A.  P.  Hill's  in  the  third,  line. 

At  6  p.  ni.  the  advance  w.ia  ordered.  The  enemy  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  lied  after  a  brief  resistance.  General  Rodes'  men  pushed  for- 
ward with  great  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  followed  closely  by  the  seeoiul 
and  third  lines.  I'o*ition  after  position  was  c.irncd,  the  guns  captured, 
and  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  rally  defeated  by  the  impetuous  rash 
of  our  troops.  ...  li  was  now  dark,  and  General  Jackson  ordered  the 
third  tine,  under  General  Hill,  to  advance  to  the  front,  and  relieve  ihe 
troops  of  Kodes  and  Colston,  who  were  completely  blended  and  in  such 
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ditordn,  from  their  r^pid  «dvxnce  through  iniricate  woods  and  over 
broki-D  ground,  that  it  wai  necc^iiiary  to  rciorin  them.  A»  Hill't  men 
DMA-ed  Ibtwatil,  GvEicral  Jacksoi),  with  hi»  »taff  and  esCott.  returning 
from  the  excrrnie  front,  met  hn  skirmishers  advancing,  and  in  Ibc 
obscurity  of  (he  night  were  mistaken  for  the  enemy  and  fiied  upon.  .  .  . 
General  Jackson  himself  received  a  acvcrc  injury,  and  was  borne  from 
the  field.  The  tommand  devolved  upon  Major-Oeneral  Hill.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral lliti  was  soon  afierwar<t  dixabled,  and  Major-(ieneral  Stuart  .  .  . 
was  M.iit  fur  to  take  command.  .  .  . 

...  llie  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  through 
Uie  woods  and  undergrowth  rendered  it  advitiablc  to  defer  further  oper- 
ations until  morning,  and  the  troops  rested  on  their  arm.s  in  line  of 
battle.  .  .  . 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  tleneral  .Stuart  renewed  the  attack 
upon  the  enemy.  .  .  .  .Anderson,  in  the  meantime,  pressed  gallantly 
forward  directly  upon  C'hanccllorsville.  ...  As  the  troops  advancing 
upno  the  enemy's  front  and  right  converged  upon  his  central  jKisition, 
AiuJcrson  cffci-ted  a  junction  with  Jackson's  cor|>s,  and  the  whole  line 
pressed  irresistibly  on.  1~he  enemy  was  driven  from  all  his  fortified  posi- 
tions, with  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  retreated 
toward  the  Rappahannock.  By  lo  a.  m.  we  were  in  full  possession  of 
the  field. 

The  lTOo]M,  having  become  somewhat  scattered  hy  the  diffirulliet  of 
the  ground  and  ihc  ardor  of  the  rontest,  were  immcdialcly  reformed 
preparatory  lo  renewing  the  .ittnck.  .  .  .  Our  preparations  were  jvist 
completed  when  further  operations  were  arrested  by  intelligence  received 
from  Fredericksburg.  ,  .  . 

Before  dawn  on  the  moniin|{  of  the  jd.  General  Barludale  reported 
to  General  Rarly  thai  the  enemy  had  occupietl  Fredericksburg  in  large 
force  and  laid  down  a  bridge  at  the  town.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  success  of  the  enemy  enabled  htm  ,  .  .  to  come  Upon  our 
rear  at  Chancelloravillc  by  the  I'lank  road  ...  his  progress  being  ga]- 
lantly  diipuled  t)y  the  brigatle  of  General  Wilcox.  ,  .  .  General  Wilcox 
felt  Uick  slowly  until  he  reached  Salem  Church,  on  the  Plunk  road,  about 
5  miW  fmm  Fredericksburg. 

Inform.iiion  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  rear  having  reached  Chan- 
cellorsviile,  as  already  si.itcd,  General  Mclaws,  with  his  three  brigades 
and  one  of  General  Anderson's,  was  ordered  to  re-enforce  General  Wil- 
eox.    He  arrived  at  Salem  Church  early  in  the  allernoon,  where  he  found 
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General  Wilcox  in  line  of  battle,  with  u  Urge  force  of  the  enemy  —  oon- 
■iadog,  as  was  Tcporlec),  of  one  arni)*  coq>s  and  pan  of  another,  under 
Uajor-Gcncial  Sedgwick — in  his  front,  .  ,  .  The  enemy's  ...  in- 
fantry advanced  in  three  strong  lines.  .  .  .  The  assault  was  met  with 
the  utmutt  firaincss,  and  after  a  fiecce  struggle  the  first  line  was  repulsed 
with  great  Klaii);hlcr.  The  second  then  came  forward,  hut  immediately 
broke  under  the  close  and  de.idly  fire  which  it  encountered,  and  the 
whole  mass  fled  in  confusion  to  the  rear.  .  .  . 

The  nwt  morning  Ucncral  tarly  ^idvanccd  along  the  Telegraph  road, 
and  recaptured  Marye's  and  the  adjacent  hills  without  difficulty,  thuti 
gaining  the  tear  of  the  enemy's  left.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  hail  so  strengthened  his  poKJlion  ne: 
Chancellorsi-illc  th.it  it  wxi  deemed  inexpedient  to  assail  it  with  less  thai 
our  whole  force,  which  could  not  be  concentrated  until  we  were  reliwcd 
from  the  danger  thji  menaced  our  rear,     ll  M-a:>  accordingly  rcWved 
still  further  to  rc-enfonc  the  troops  in  fiont  of  General  Sedgwick, 
Older,  if  possible,  to  drive  him  across  the  Rappuhannock. 

Accordingly,  on  the  4th.  General  .'\nderwu  wai  directed  to  proceed' 
with  hi«  rema:iiing  three  bngudes  to  join  General  Mcl.aws.  .  .  .  And 
son  reached  Solcin  Chun:1i  about  noon,  and  was  directed  to  gain  the  Icl 
fUnk  of  the  enemy  and  effect  a  jimciion  with  Early.  McLaw*'  troops 
were  disposed  as  on  the  previous  day,  with  orders  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
front,  and  to  push  forward  his  right  brigades  as  soon  a*  the  advance  of 
■Anderson  and  Early  should  Ik  perceived,  so  ax  to  connect  with  them 
and  complete  thecontiniiityof  our  line.  .  .  .  The  attack  did  not  begin 
until  6  p.  m.,  when  .Andcrsun  and  E.irly  moved  forward  and  drove  Gen- 
eral Sedgwick's  troops  rapidly  before  them  across  the  Plank  road  in  Uic 
direction  of  the  Rappahannock.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  it  was  foimd  that  General  Sedgwick  had  made 
hi.t  escape  and  rettioved  hi.s  bridj^es.  Frederic kiburg  was  aiso  evacua 
and  our  rear  no  longer  thrciteneil ;  but  as  tieneral  Sedgwick  had  it  in 
his  power  to  recross  it  was  deemed  best  to  leave  General  Early,  with 
his  division  and  Barksdalc'^  brigade,  to  hold  our  lines  as  before,  Mcl.aws 
and  Anderson  being  directed  to  return  to  Chancellom'iUe.  They 
reached  their  destination  during  the  afternoon,  in  the  miiUt  of  a  violent 
Storm,  which  continued  throughout  the  night  and  most  of  Ute  follow-, 
ing  day.  ' 

Preparations  were  made  to  assail  the  enemy's  works  at  daylight  on  the 
^h,  but,  on  advancing  our  skirmishers,  it  was  found  that  under  cover 
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or  ihe  (toTiD  and  darkiteM  or  tlie  night  he  had  retreated  over  the 
river.  .  .  . 

The  movctncnl  by  which  the  enemy's  posilion  was  turoed  and  the 
fbnuDC  of  the  day  decided  was  conclucti-d  by  ihc  lanieiilcd  Lieuienant- 
General  J.ickson,  who,  as  IilLs  .ilrcaiiy  been  siatcd,  wm  _scvcicly  wounded 
near  the  clone  of  the  engaiiemeul  on  Satunby  evening.  [  do  not  pro- 
pose here  to  «|>i:ak  v(  ihe  t:hanicler  »f  this  ilhiMrioiix  mnn,  since  removed 
from  the  scene  of  his  eminent  usefulness  by  the  hand  of  .in  inscruliiMc 
iHit  all-wise  Providence.  I  ncverlhelcii  desire  to  pay  the  liibutc  of 
ntf  admiration  to  the  roalchlc^is  energy  and  skill  that  marked  this  laM 
act  of  his  life,  fijrmin^,  ax  it  di<l,  a  worthy  conctuNiori  of  that  long  iieries 
of  splendid  achievement)  which  won  (or  him  the  lasting  love  and  grati* 
lude  of  his  counirjr. 

Tke  H^ar  of  the  Rfitllioti :  OMiiaS  Rttords  of  tht  Vnion  and  Conftdtralt 
Armki.  First  Series  (WaahrnKiun.  1869),  XXV.  pt.  I.  79J-80J  pat$im. 


\  1 8.    Gunboat  Warfare  ( 1 863) 

BY    ADMIRAL    DAVID    DIXON    PORTEK  (l88$) 

Porter,  x  ton  of  CviiimiHliicc  Dlviil  I'cirin,  wm  oi  the  fiiurth  jjcricration  of  nanil 
connDBliiJcn  rn  Ihc  tcrviLT  o{  ihc  Unilcil  Statn.  Hv  aniilrd  hii  fottet'blDlher, 
Finagut,  in  ihe  attack  on  New  Qiknni:  anil,  after  takinjt  part  in  Ihc  varioui  npcra- 
tiuot  lieliiic  Vickiliuig  tiitl  in  ihc  uniucccMful  Ktd  Kivci  cipcitilmn.  hr  coiTiiiiandcd 
Ihc  vail  naval  Ivrct-h  ai  ihc  atlnLjli  \>vt  l-ort  h^iahtT.  'Xhw  |fifcc  \*  hiHCjlcd  t<i  «h</U'  the 
difficTiItica  of  ihc  KH"'"'^'  stti-itr  in  llic  wolt-fn  rivcu.  —  Por  Porter,  ice  J.  R.  Solev. 
Admiral  Porlti,  —  Bibliography:  V.  V.  Greene,  ?*<■  Miiiiiitffi,  fiaium.-  A.  'V- 
Haban,  TAe  Gutf  an.i  inlaml  If'altri.  pasttm  :  J.  V.  Rhodca,  fhUerjr  tf  At  Uniltd 
SMtl,  IV,jl9,notei   Cbannin);  kikI  llati,  (/'uiUt,  j  110. 

ONE  of  the  liveliest  reminiscences  I  have  of  the  »eg«  is  what  is 
called  the  Yaioo  P.iss  expcdiiion  — one  of  three  attempts  we 
made  to  get  behind  Vicksbnrg  with  a  Hcet  of  ironclads  ami  a  detachment 
of  the  army  —  in  which  I  have  to  say  that  we  failed  most  cgregiously. 

At  one  period  of  the  sic(te  the  rains  had  swullcn  the  Mi.isissijipi  River 
M>  much  that  it  lud  tracked  its  waters  tip  into  iti  tributaries,  which  had 
risen  K^venteen  feel,  and,  overflowing,  had  tminilated  the  country  for 
many  miles. 

Gtc.it  forests  had  become  channels  admitting  the  passage  of  large 
uteamen  tieiwcen  the  trees,  and  now  and  then  wide  lanes  were  met  with 
where  a  frigate  inighi  have  paiMd. 


The  ironclads  drew  only  seven  feet  of  water  and  had  no  nusti 
yartls  to  encumber  them,  aud  Imt  litlle  abuiit  ihirir  derk»  ihiil  could 
be  &wepl  away  liy  ilie  IniKhc*  or  lower  l>riinchck  of  the  trees.  I  had 
ihoughti  of  iiying  the  cxpeninent  of  getting  the  vessels  luck  of  Vicks- 
burg  in  that  way.  .  .  . 

I  determined  to  go  myself,  and,  to  make  it  a  success,  I  omiited  notliing 
that  might  possibly  be  wanted  on  such  an  expedition.  I  selected  the 
itoncbids  Loui&villf ,  I.iciitenani-t'omiiiandingOwen;  Cincinnati,  1. ieuten- 
.-int-rommandint;  Bai^tie  ;  Carondelcl,  IJcutciiant-Cominandtng  Murphy ; 
Mound  City,  IjeiilenanT-Commandin);  Wil.tun  ;  I'iittbiirgh,  lieiilenanl- 
Commanding  Hi>el,  and  fonr  tng.i;  also  two  light  mortar-boats  built  for 
the  occasion,  to  caify  each  a  thirleen-inch  muilar  and  shells  enough  to 
bombard  a  city.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time  General  Sherman  prepared  his  contingent  to  ac- 
company the  expedition,  ,  .  , 

It  wa&  a  curious  light  to  nee  a  line  of  iront^lads  and  mortar- 1>uat3,  tiigt 
and  tr3ns]>orlx,  puxliiTig  their  way  through  the  long,  wide  lane  in  the  ivood) 
without  tnuirhing  on  cither  side,  though  sometimes  a  rude  tree  would 
throw  Uriarcan  arms  around  the  smoke-stack  of  the  tin-dad  Forest  Ko6C, 
or  the  transport  Molly  Miller,  and  knock  their  bonnets  sideways,  .  ,  . 

We  ran  on,  in  hne  of  liattte,  ei^ht  or  ten  miles  through  the  open  wajr 
in  the  treen,  carrying  fifteen  feet  of  water  by  the  lead-line.  Let  the 
nautical  reader  imagine  an  old  quartermaster  in  the  "chains"  of  an 
ironrbd  steaming  through  the  woods  and  singing  out,  "Quarter  lest 
three  ! "     Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  point  where  the  forest  wa.i  do»e  and  composed 
of  very  large  tree*  —  old  iimnarcli.*  of  the  woods  which  had  spread  their 
arms  for  centuries  over  those  silent  soliiudes :  'I'linns,  like  those  in  the 
old  fables,  that  dominate  over  all  around  them.  .  .  . 

We  had  to  knock  down  six  or  eight  of  these  large  trees  before  we  could 
reach  the  point  where  Sherman  was  di^emharking  pan  of  his  troops. 
When  I  came  up  he  was  on  a  piece  of  high  ymund,  on  an  old  white 
hur^e  some  of  his  "  lioy>  "  had  captured. 

"Halloo,  old  fellow,"  he  *ang  out,  "what  do  you  call  this?  This 
must  be  traverse  sailing.  You  think  it's  all  very  fine  just  now,  don't  you ; 
but,  before  you  fellows  get  through,  you  wont  have  a  smoke-stack  or  a| 
boat  among  you.  .  .  . 

"  steam  on  about  twcniy  yards  to  the  west,  and  you  will  find  a  hole 
ihroiigh  a  kind  of  levee  wide  enough,  i  think,  for  your  widest  vessel. 
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Thai  is  (Jyptcsa  Bayou  ;  it  leads  into  ihc  Sunflower  about  seventy  five 
miles  di&uni,  and  a  devil  of  a  lime  you'tl  have  of  it,  l^ook  out  those 
fellowti  don't  caich  you,     I'll  be  after  you."  .  .  . 

t  |>u!ihcil  on,  my  fleet  roUowiiif;,  and  loon  found  myself  intide  ihehayou. 
It  wax  cxni-'lly  fnrty-six  feet  wiile.  My  veuel  wu  forty-two  feel  wide,  ;ind 
ih.it  wax  the  average  width  of  the  othcrK.  This  place  seemed  to  have 
been  a  bayou  with  high  levees  tiordcnng,  reaching,  indeed,  above  the 
vessel's  guns. 

.  ,  .  This  bayou  had  not  been  used  for  many  years  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  It  had  almost  closed  up,  and  the  middle  of  it  was  fliled 
with  little  willo«-s  which  promised  to  be  i;rcai  impediments  lo  us,  but, 
as  there  was  nine  feet  of  water  in  the  ditch,  I  pu.ihed  on.  .  .  . 

I  wa.i  in  the  leading  v«siel,  and  nccess:iri!y  had  In  rlear  the  way  for  the 
others.  The  bayou  was  full  of  logs  that  had  been  there  for  years.  They 
had  giown  soggy  and  heavy,  and  sometimes  one  end,  being  heavier  than 
the  other,  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  while  the  other  end  wouUl  remain 
pointing  upward,  presenting  the  appearance  of  ckevauxilt-frise,  over 
which  we  could  no  more  pass  than  we  could  fly.  We  had  lo  have 
working  parties  in  the  road  with  tackles  and  hook-ropes  to  haul  these 
logs  out  on  the  banks  l>cforc  we  could  pass  on.  .  .  . 

Then,  again,  we  would  get  jammed  between  two  large,  overhanging 
trees.  We  could  not  ram  them  down  a.s  we  <li<l  in  the  woods,  with 
plenty  of  "  sea  room  "  around  us.  H'c  had  to  chop  away  the  sides  of 
the  trees  with  axes.  .  .  . 

\x>  hour  after  entering  the  very  narrow  part  of  the  ditch,  where  wc 
really  had  not  a  foot  to  spare,  we  had  parted  with  everything  like  a  boat, 
and  rut  ihem  uwuy  >«  usele.ss  appendages.  .  .  . 

That  day,  by  sunset,  we  had  made  eight  milei,  which  was  a  large  day's 
work,  considering  all  the  impediments,  but  when  night  came  —  which  it 
did  early  in  the  deep  wood  —  we  had  to  lie  up  to  the  bank,  set  watches, 
and  wait  until  daylight.  ■  .  . 

At  daylight  next  morning  wc  moved  ahead,  and  all  lh.ii  day  toiled  aa 
men  never  toiled  before.  .  .  .  Evening  found  us  fourteen  miles  ahead, 
but  where  w.is  Sherman  ?  There  was  only  one  roatl,  so  he  couldn't  have 
taken  the  wrong  one.  .  .  . 

It  were  vain  to  tell  all  the  hardships  of  the  third  day.  The  plot  seemed 
to  thicken  as  we  advanced,  and  old  logs,  small  Red  River  rafts,  and  rotten 
trees  overhanging  the  banks,  seemed  to  accumulate,  .  .  . 

We  had  steamed,  or  rather  bumped,  sevcniy.fivc  miles,  and  had  only 
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six  hun<lTe<l  yards  to  go  belbre  getting  mto  the  Rolling  Fork,  where  all 
would  be  [)bin  sailing ;  l>ul  I  waited  for  all  the  ves»eU  to  come  up  to 
repair  dmnages,  and  tiarl  together. 

1  ooticed  right  at  the  head  of  the  pass  a  large  green  patch  extending 
all  the  way  across.     It  looked  like  the  green  scum  on  ponds. 

"  What  IS  that  ?  "  1  asked  of  one  of  the  Iruthtul  contrabands. 

"  It's  niilTin  liut  willcis,  sah,"  he  replied.  .  .  . 

I  thought  I  would  try  it  while  the  vemcLs  were  "  coming  into  port." 
1  sent  the  tug  on  abt^ad  with  the  mortar- bo;it,  and  followed  on  after. 

The  lug  went  into  it  about  thirty  yards,  began  to  go  slower  and  slower, 
and  finally  stuck  so  fast  that  she  could  move  neither  ahead  nor  astern. 
I  hailed  her  and  told  them  that  I  would  come  along  and  pusJi  them 
through.  We  started  with  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  did  not  even  reach 
the  tug.  The  little  wither  caught  m  the  rough  iron  ends  of  the  orer- 
hang  and  held  us  as  if  in  a  vise.  I  tried  to  back  out,  but  'twas  no  use. 
We  could  not  move  an  inch,  no  matter  how  much  steam  we  put  on.  a 
Ah,  I  thought,  this  is  only  a  temporary  delay.  f 

We  got  latge  hooks  out  and  led  tlie  hook-rope»  aft,  and  tried  to  break 
ofl  the  lithe  twigs,  but  it  was  no  use  ;  we  could  not  move.  We  got  saws, 
knives,  cutlasses,  and  chisels  over  the  side,  with  the  men  handling  Ihem 
silting  on  planks,  and  cut  them  off,  steamed  ahfad,  and  only  nwved 
three  feet.  Other  withes  sprang  up  from  under  the  water  and  took* 
fresher  grip  on  us,  so  we  were  worse  olT  than  ever.  ...  M 

Just  then  a.  lebel  steamer  w:is  reported  coming  up  the  Rolling  Fork  1 
and  landing  .ibout  four  milci  below.  .  .  . 

There  was  nothing  easier  than  for  two  thouwnd  men  to  ch.irge  on  us 
from  the  bank  and  carry  us  by  boarding.  Only  the  enemy  didn't  know 
the  fix  we  were  iu.  Tlicy  didn't  know  how  it  was  that  we  could  fire  S 
those  thirteen- inch  shell,  that  would  burst  now  and  then  at  the  root  of  a  f 
great  tree  and  throw  it  into  the  air.  They  didn't  know  that  we  lad 
only  four  smooth-bore  howitzers  free  to  work,  that  our  heavy  guns  were 
useless,  below  the  bank.  So  much  lor  their  not  being  projierly  posted. 
Ilui  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  they  woidd  know  all  this  before  Shcmian 
came  up. 

We  drove  the  artillery  away  al>out  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  I  sent  a  hawser  to  the  tug,  and  another  to  the  ironclad  aueni  of 
me,  while  the  latter  made  fait  lu  another  ironclad.  Then  we  all  backed 
together  and,  after  an  hotir's  hard  jnill,  we  slipped  olT  the  willows  into 
soft  water.    Laut  Deo: 
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Then  went  forth  ihc  ordtrs  to  onship  the  ro<Mcre  and  lei  the  vcsmIs 
drift  down  stern  foicmosi,  and  away  we  all  went  toftclhcr  wiih  a  four- 
knot  current  taking  111 — bumpitiK  Imdly  — down  ai  the  rate  of  two  miln 
an  hour — which  wa«  twice  as  fait  m  we  came  up.  .  .  . 

Shsip-shootets  made  (hcii  npiicaiancc  m  the  morning.  About  siity 
of  thecn  minoundcd  us.  Fint  it  was  like  an  occasional  drop  of  rain. 
TKen  it  was  pat,  pat  against  the  iron  hull  all  the  lime.  .  .  . 

Sudilenlythe  IjHiiiville.  ('aptatnOwen.broujjhc  up  all  standing.  There 
were  eight  large  tree*  cut  down  ahead  of  na  —  four  from  cilhrr  bank,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  so  inieihced  that  it  wai  appatcnily  impo^&iblc  to 
remote  them. 

1  sent  out  two  hundred  riflemen,  and  found  that  they  were  quite  equal 
to  the  ennny.  They  drove  them  to  a  ufe  ilistance  with  the  aid  of  the 
mortat  fire.  .  .  . 

Under  file  from  the  sh.nrp-shooiere  we  remm-etl  the  eight  trees  in  three 
hotiTS,  and  slatted  to  push  on,  when  we  found  those  devils  had  sunk  two 
large  trees  across  the  luyoii  under  W3ler.  and  pinnid  them  down. 

Another  hour  was  »pent  in  getting  them  up.  and  under  renewed  shnrp- 
shooiing.  .  .  . 

We  had  no  sooner  got  rid  of  these  obstructions  than  we  saw  a  large 
oolamn  of  gray-unifoinied  soldiers  swooping  down  on  us  from  the 
woods. 

We  opened  monat  iSre  on  them.  They  di<ln'l  mind  It.  On  they 
came,  'lliey  were  no  dniiht  delcimined  to  overwhelm  us  by  numbers, 
and  close  os  in,  Tlieir  Brtillcry  was  coming  on  with  ihcm.  Now  would 
come  the  mg  of  war.  We  wcie  jammed  up  against  the  bank,  and  the 
stream  was  so  natiow  wheie  we  weie  we  could  not  increase  oui  disLince 
from  it.  Their  sharp-shooters  had  now  taken  up  potitionx  liehmd  trees 
about  one  hun<lred  yanli  from  wi,  and  our  men  were  firing  rapidly  at 
them  as  they  opened  on  us,  .  .  . 

"Phe  sharp-shooters  were  becoming  veri"  troublesome  about  this  time, 
when  suddenly  1  saw  the  advancing  column  begm  10  C1II  into  confusion  , 
t);cn  they  jumped  behind  iiecs.  01  fell  into  groups,  and  kept  up  a  rapid 
(ire  of  musketry.  It  looked  as  if  they  were  fighting  among  themselves. 
But  no  \  tliey  were  retreating  liefure  M>mc  one.  'fhey  had  run  foul  of 
Shetnun'H  army,  which  was  «le-)ilily  driving  them  bark.   .  .  ■ 

The  game  was  up,  and  we  tiumpcl  on  homeward.  ,  .  . 

I  am  quite  satislicd  thai  no  one  who  went  on  thai  parly  desired  to  try 
j(  again.     It  was  the  hardcu  cruise  that  any  J.ick  Tar  ever  made,  and  we 
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all  determined  to  cultivate  the  army  more  than  ure  hod  doDe,  in  case 
we  should  go  on  a  horec-marine  excursion. 

Admiral  [Duvid  ]).]  rortcr,  Iniidtntt  and  Anccdeiti  of  IJU  Civii  iVar  (Nei 
Yofk.  IJ.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1885),  137-172  passim. 


119.   Taking  of  Vicksburg  (1863) 

BV  "CI.INT" 

The  ihiilt  Aifvrrliiir,  conttolleil  by  John  Funylb.  wai  vrry  lealon*  fot  the 
Kulhcrn  i^nuic  bath  bcfoie  anil  clurinK  the  (.'ivil  War,  an<I  wu  nthet  more  cnterpra- 
ing  ihaii  other  pruiiiincnt  ]i*|ici«  iii  the  Suulh,  \a  haviag  iU  own  corrofioiiilenU  at 
the  front.  Corrnimnilents  for  suuilicrn  juper*  were  often  loUlen,  but  in  thii  atm 
the  man  was  Knt  by  the  [iupvr  I<i  the  front  il  lackMn.  Tbe  AucounI  from  which  Ihb 
cilmci  is  cakrn  ii  a  fiir  example  uf  Ihi:  nvwi  furniihed  Ixoni  unoffldal  luutcn  to  the 
tuuthcin  rciikt.  —  Itibtlugraphy  as  in  No.  i:S  above. 

TMflv  It  1    '"T'HR  enemy  having  moved  from  Jackson  directly  to 
L      y    J-J      J^     jjjg  gjg  g|j,^]j  3^^  2f|(.j  ,|,p  disasters  of  Saturday 

[May  16],  or  mote  particularly  that  of  Simday,  threw  his  eohtmns  acnm 
the  river  and  commenced  extending  his  lines  around  Vicksbnrg.  Oui 
forces  evacuated  Snyder's  llltiff.  deiiroying  the  works.  This  opened  up 
the  Yaioo  to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  availed  himwlf  of  the  advan- 
tDge.  and  entering  tlic  river  ascended  it  to  Yazoo  City  and  took  possei> 
CJOHi  onr  (brcet  destroying  tlie  navy  yard  and  the  two  embryo  gunlxuis 
in  course  of  conittruclion  there,  and  whi<rh  would  have  lieen  finished  in 
some  six  or  eight  months.  This  enables  Grant  to  snpjily  his  army  with- 
out the  necessity  of  using  his  wagon  rond  from  Millikrn's  l!end  to  Car- 
thage, or  of  the  gunlxiats  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Vicksbnrg  baiierici 
as  the  transports  can  go  up  the  Vaxoo  and  safely  land  whatever  is  needed 
Vickihurg  being  nearly  or  completely  invested,  you  will  see  that  it  » 
with  mitch  ilifhtulty  that  any  information  can  be  obtained  frotn  that 
point-  •  •  - 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,  says  the  poet,  and  1  might  add 
that  he  who  dallies  is  damned.  The  golden  moment  fot  taking  Vkks- 
burg  has  passed,  and  future  events  rapidly  culminating  will  soon  settle 
queMion  of  iu  future  destiny  —  cither  of  its  being  the  strongest 
tronghulii  of  the  Confederacy  or  a  Federal  garrison.  If  Grant,  after 
tiling  t'cmberlon  to  abandon  the  indecisive  field  of  Baker's  Creek 
I  forcing  him  to  Imrricillv  throw  the  Itin  Black  in  his  rear — ^  1  mv 
f(>ll0K'cd  tip  his  advantage  by  advancing  hi»  fresh  troops,  1 
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might  have  gon«  jteU  melt  into  Vicluburg  with  a  large  portion  of 
PcralKfton's  <Ii-sroinfil«l  soldiers. 

Th«  point  at  which  he  made  his  attack  on  Tuesday  was  the  mml 
nitnerablc,  and  on  Sunday  night  (/  u  ni  f/irtioH  thai  Grant  co<ild  have 
carried  it  like  a  "flash,"  but  he  dallied  until  Tuesday.  Mi'anwhilc 
Pcmlwrion  cat  no  "idle  bread."  It  was  dig.  work,  work;  and  by  the 
lime  General  Grant  was  ready  to  '•  go  and  sec  Gen,  Pemberion,"  his 
house  ha<l  been  ki  in  order,  and  he  wm.  pre|iare<l  (u  "  receive  com- 
pany," and  Grant  rcceivx-d  one  of  the  moM  blixidy  entertainments  of 
modem  history.  Right  g.-iltanlly  did  Grant's  men  rush  to  the  charge  — 
they  had  been  flushed  with  an  ephemeral  success,  the  booty  of  jackwn 
aod  an  abumlaot  supply  of  whiskey,  and  forward  they  dashed  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  But  all  in  vain  —  they  were  numbered 
with  the  dead — and  with  all  of  their  freshly  committed  rrimn  suddenly 
mhcred  into  the  presence  of  God.  'ITie  mbbcni  of  Jackson  have  met 
with  »i>«edy  bloody  deaths,  but  no  Christian  burial  —  their  bodies  are  the 
food  of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  I  have  not  learned  whether  Grant 
wanted  to  bury  his  dead  or  not.  If  he  had  PcmbeiTon  would  not  have 
pennitled  it,  for  it  would  reipiire  stouter  hearts  than  there  arc  in  lirant's 
army  to  march  or  charge  mer  the  Golgotha  in  front  of  the  Vicksburg 
baticries.  .  .  . 

[June  10.]  .  .  .  The  enemy  having  become  tired  of  directly  carry, 
iog  the  place  by  assault,  has  set  himself  down  before  'u%  foiiificaiions, 
flwaitinK  reinforcements,  ami  has  ffmv  to  digKing  up  the  big  hills  of 
Vtrk^lnirg.  It  it  a  gi^ntic  uiidertakiu^,  hut  I  imagine  he  will  ulli- 
imatcly  wicceed  in  hi.f  approaches  to  our  works,  but  will  be  again  foiled 
'and  driven  back  with  heavy  slaughter. —  By  day  and  by  night  the  enemy 
b  consuntly  shelling,  and  strange  to  say,  does  but  very  little  damage. 
This  will  be  the  story  for  several  days  yet.  .  .  . 

[July  >.]...  .\ll  eyes  are  now  tiinied  towards  Vicktburg,  but  when 
Johnston  will  move  and  .itrike  his  ijlow.  is  known  only  to  himvelf.     It  is 

fthe  opinion  of  many  that  he  is  fighting  Grant  daily  by  giving  him  a,  "  ter- 
rible letting  alone,"  and  after  all  it  may  be  the  safest  and  »uicst  way  of 
whipping  Grant.  With  the  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  closed,  his 
supplies  cut  off,  and  harassed  and  menaced  at  every  point,  he  will  have 
but  one  altemalive,  that  of  raining  the  siege  and  giving  Johnston  battle 
on  his  own  gioiincl.  .  .  . 
Grant  has  fortified  himself  well  in  his  rear  against  attack,  and  if 
_  Pembctton  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  the  longer  a  battle  is  de- 
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fcrred  may  fMstiMy  he  fof  the  l>eiter.  At  night  Grant  wafks  his  men 
on  hix  enlrenchtnentx,  ami  jierfccts  them  as  intirh  a»  possible  for  ofTcBsive 
and  ilcfcnNive  purpone*.  If  Johnston  cuts  hissiipphnofT,  hisonljrchftnce 
of  escape  will  be  by  the  way  of  <frand  (iulf,  iin<l  tiown  the  Mississippi 
river  to  New  Orleans,  a  reirograclc  movement  that  must  be  attemled 
with  immense  loss  and  almost  entire  dotruciion  of  his  army,  biii  then 
we  must  have  Grant  cut  oITand  whipped  rin>t,t>efore  all  tliix  disaster  can 
occur.  .  .  , 

[July  8.]  What  judgment  the  people  will  pass  upon  the  unfortunate 
rcsuh  of  affairs  in  this  department  and  the  loss  of  Vicksburg,  1  feel  con* 
fidenl  will  be  correct,  and  although  the  blow  ha*  Iwen  heavy  ami  is  a 
(treat  dis;i.iter,  instead  of  "  crjint;  over  spilt  milk,"  we  should  be  but  the 
more  Ntronjfly  nerved  and  determineil  to  win  b^ck,  not  only  that  which 
has  been  lost,  but  to  gain  all  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  bloodily 
contending.  Let  us  throw  aside  all  bickerings,  forget  everything  save 
the  precious  boon  for  which  we  are  conlcndin;;,  and  rally  to  the  defense 
of  our  country,  our  liberties  and  our  homei.  All  the  fiuh- finding  and 
croakiiiK  that  may  be  done  will  not  cap  a  gun  or  let  .tlip  one  of  the  bull 
tlogs  of  war.  I^l  the  brave  man  remain  dctctmincd  —  the  incsolule 
take  courage,  and  the  timid  take  heart,  and  all  rally  together  and  strike 
for  their  "altars  and  their  tires." 

Vicksburg  is  lost  to  us,  and  that  stronghold  has  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  hour  of  misfortune  has  come,  and  let  us 
ns<-  above  the  storm-cloud  and  Ijattle  more  resolutely  than  ever.  Gen. 
Johnston  could  not  by  jms'.iliilTly,  with  the  means  at  his  command,  have 
relicve<]  Vicksburg.  .Ml  that  skill,  energy  and  zeal  could  do,  has  been 
done,  although  his  eflbrts  have  not  resulted  as  we  fondly  aiiti<.i)>atcd. 
He  liad  to  create  an  army  and  all  its  appliance*  before  he  could  move 
with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  and  to  have  moved  at  an  earlier 
diiy  withotit  adequate  preparation  for  the  emergency  of  the  conflict, 
would  have  been  hut  to  expose  his  army  to  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  certainty  of  its  defeat ;  for  to  have  attacked  Grant  would  have  resnttcd 
in  the  wcrifice  of  the  only  army  which  remains  for  the  protection  of  th; 
interior,  while  this  sscritice  could  not  have  saved  Vicksbiitg. 

Cirant  occupied  a  country  with  double  our  numbers,  over  which  an 
army  could  not  have  been  marched  in  line  of  battle  if  there  were  no  foe 
to  meet  and  dispute  its  advance.  .  .  .  This  position  was  obtained,  foTti> 
ficd  and  defended  in  every  possible,  way,  he/ore  Johnston  had  an  army 
with  which  he  could  commence  oflensive  operations. 
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Tlie  root  of  the  iittutt  n  twuMd.  Firtt,Gr9nt'<  flank  mornnmi  bj 
nr  of  Ptitx  (rtUoo,  whkh  «hoiiiil  have  been  cbeckcd  at  all  haunts. 
This  might  have  beco  done  viih  compcteat  and  prompt  acton.  It  wu 
not  (tone,  neither  was  it  attcmpced.  Gram  *a&  wflcf  cd,  with  but  a  (ccUe 
rCMtaoce  by  inadequate  Munbets,  to  tDOve  where  he  pleased,  ami  lecure 
A  he  dettred.  The  arcood  cn*e  of  dtsMcf  wu,  that  VKlulMig  had 
been  ntppltcd  with  but  «ar  jwwil'/  scant  raiioBs  lo  tfand  the  siege 
with  1  '1^  wxs  the  prepttition  ol  1  jreai :  AH  accooMs,  however, 
ptevkwa  lo  the  niidiiiBMii  capitabtioa.  weai  to  UHore  the  bdfef  that 
ihe  garriMa  wu  Mmptj  wpplicd  with  peoriMom  taw  a  loa^  tine,  tad 
believing  ihoc  awertioi  to  be  trae,  I  «o  Ithyapbed  and  wraie^ 

The  g/uiiaaa  waa  Utntd  mtt,  and  00  glariaw  bay*  iUggrrcrl  fron 
nticf  exhaoMMn  vhca  their  (eft  the  tiethea !  Whai  m  Rovei'i  iMiDe 
boa  the  coaMri^atiat  been  doi^  >  I  am  rrmnded  that  taot  wiafe*  the 
garnwit  at  ooe  tiaae  w«tc  mJoced  to  bM  bvr  dafa'  ntMXM.  aad  the 
"  Soiitheni  Cran  "  waa  10  icverc  with  ita  hah  that  «■  alva  ptiTiflnly 
bn  which  aoon  sahmded  «hea  it  waa  made  kaow*  AM  puiiiio—  ««ie 
being  wni  farwtid.  Hal  ihete  h»  beea  a  cp^a%  tacoaipefcacjr  in  Ac 
iinf-rilrni  11111111,1  laial  rfdlwi  ■  w{\\m\m  mal  With  the  oedi  «f 
the  Govcnmenl  at  c)iaa«d,aB  mple  ap^sf  paonrioaa  ia  the  1 
when  tpecabion  wm  bnabed  oat  of  the  aa^  I  am  ai  a  kxB  u  . 
far  tbc  AoRMM  or  iniptii  «ii^  the  fartfcjtia— .     WoaU  w  Gal 

befoR  ever  ii  had  heca  moacd  bf  «af  a€  Vkhabars. 
ThalGcB.  piCBibBWa  ia  dhfaral  to 

of  the  conaor.    He  haa  caaan^daaaAc  be«  be  kaewhim— iThc 
hcfccd  G^aeiqr  it  acaa  bia  marforaaae  aad  M«  hii  fmiL    Tbr; 
pnwrr  mm0i  tafae  ' 

Its! 
Theafvr«mA*H«sa«tftMta*w.aarf  ma  I 
ibemavoab,  aiMAe. 
pm  of  ihecae«r  aad  a#4mr« 
who  calair  amer  *e  icH  — w«wm  aoM*  <•»  bm 
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120.    Pickett's  Charge  at  Gettysburg  (1863) 

BV   LIEUTENAST-OESEKAL   JAMES  LONGSTREET  (1895) 

tAintr^rcel  wax  l.cc'i  bed  mil  htclcil-l'iKhtine  licuIenanL    He  never  hcM  an  lliile- 

Cidrnt  comiiiinil;  but  *(tr[Gctly>ilmr|t  he  u-u  w-nt  wctllo  awIiE  HncCi  ""^ '^H'X'l 
r  in  time  fur  the  WLUernnscamjialjcn.  Aflt-t  llir  war  lie  acorpl«d  tvoonMtnctioD, 
■nil  hclil  iifUcn  umlci  I';eputi|kan  prcsidFiilB.  I'hv  batllr  of  Ucttfitwf  uiA  llie  cui- 
tuic  uf  Vlchtlmig  wccc  the  cliraai  of  ihc  ivBt,  anil  Ihc  charge  here  dcKribcd  arw  ine 
drcinivr  (rature  iif  Ihr  hattlr.  —  Hiblloiitaphy:  Abiicr  I )»uh]e(lajr,  Ciaait/ltWKiilr, 
atil  (jtity^hurg,  Mistm  :  J.  K.  KhlHlm,  //tiAiry  vf  Ikt  Uniud  SlaJa,  tV,  S9S,  acMi 

Channini!  and  liul,  GkiA.  j  no. 

'  ENERAL  LEE  has  teportcd  of  arntngetnents  for  the  day, — 


G 
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"The  |{cnfri1  plan  wa»  uiuhnnj-fd.  L"in;tl[i'ct.  tviiift>ri-e<J  liy  Kckclfs  three 
brig»ile»,  whith  atritcl  titar  the  bBlcle-lidd  ilurin^  tlic  altcrnoon  of  the  id  U'''y]' 
wan  (>[<1ctc<l  tu  attack  the  tint  iiiorriing.  am!  GenerBl  l^wcll  ms  ordered  ti>MUdt 
Ibc  enemy's  liKt"  »<  *'"-*  viioe  limc.  ■  -  ■" 

This  is  (li«itigeni]ouii.     He  did  not  give  ur  send  me  orders  for  thefl 
morning  of  the  Ihinl  day,  nor  did  he  reinforre  nic  by  ['ickctt's  brigades 
Eor  morning  attack.    .\s  his  hcad-c|u>rters  were  about  four  miles  from 
the  command.  I  did  nol  ride  over,  but  sent,  to  report  the  work  of  the 
second  day.     Id  the  absence  of  orders,  I  had  scouting  panics  out  during^ 
the  night  in  search  of  a  way  by  which  we  might  strike  the  enemy's  i 
anrl  push  it  down  towards  hw  centri;.     [  found  a  way  th»t  gave  son 
promise  of  rr-Mihs,  ;iiid  was  about  to  move  the  command,  when  he  rode 
over  after  sunrisr  and  gave  bis  orders.      His  plan  was  Xo  aKsniili  the 
enemy's  left  centre  by  a  column  to  be  compnsed  of  Mcl^ws's  and 
Hood's  divisions  reinforced  by    Pickett's  brigades.     I  thought  that  itfl 
would  not  do  ;  that  the  point  had  lieen  fnlly  tested  the  day  before,  by 
more  men,  when  all  were  fresh  ;  that  the  enemy  was  there  looking  for 
tin,  as  we  heard  him  during  the  night  putting  up  his  defences ;  thai  the 
divisions  of  Mcl.nws  and  Hood  were  holding  a  mile  along  the  right 
of  my  line  against  twenty  thousand  men.  who  would  follow  their  wiih<H 
drawAl,  strike  the  flank  of  the  assaulting  column,  inish  it.  and  get  on^ 
our  rear  towards  the  Potomac  River ;  that  thirty  lhaus.ind  men  was  the 
minimum  of  force  necessary  for  the  work  ;  th.1l  even  such  force  would 
need  clotie  oi-operatinn  on  other  parlt  of  llie  line  :  that  the  column  as  ht 
proposed  to  organixc  it  would  have  only  about  thirteen  thousand 
(the  divisions  h.iving  lost  a  third  of  their  numbers  the  day  before)  ;  ih 
the  column  would  have  to  march  a  mile  under  concentrating  battel 
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fire,  and  a  thousand  fards  under  long-range  muslcetTy ;  (hat  the  condi- 
tions were  diffcicnl  from  those  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  when  field 
baitciies  had  a  range  of  six  hundred  yards  and  muxketty  about  sixty 
yards. 

He  «aid  the  ili.tiance  was  not  more  than  fourteen  hundred  yards. 
General  Meade's  estimate  w;ia  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  (Captain 
Long,  the  gnidc  of  the  field  of  Gettysburg  in  i8S8,  stated  thai  it  was  a 
trifle  over  a  mile).  He  then  tonchitled  that  the  divisions  of  Mtljiws 
and  Hood  coiUd  remain  on  the  dcfcmive  line ;  that  he  would  reinlurce 
by  divisions  of  the  Third  Corps  and  Pickett's  brigades,  and  st3te<l  the 
point  to  which  the  march  should  be  directed.  1  asked  the  strength  of 
the  column.  He  slated  ril"teen  thousand.  Opinion  was  then  expressed 
that  the  fifteen  thousiind  men  who  could  make  successful  assault  over 
that  field  had  never  been  arrayed  for  battle;  but  he  was  impatient  of 
listening,  and  tired  of  lalking,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  proceed. 
Genera]  Alexander  was  ordered  to  arrange  the  batteries  of  the  front 
of  the  Pint  ami  Third  <  "nrps,  those  of  the  Seconil  were  supposed  to  be 
in  position  ;  Colonel  Walton  was  ordered  to  see  th.il  the  batteries  of  the 
Firet  were  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  to  prepare  to  give  the  sig- 
nal-guns for  the  opening  combat-  The  infantry  of  the  Third  Corps 
to  be  ansigned  were  Heth's  and  Pcitigrcw's  divisions  and  Wilcox's 
brigade.  .  .  . 

The  director  of  artillery  was  asked  to  select  a  position  on  his  line 
from  which  he  coidd  note  the  effect  of  his  practice,  and  to  advise 
General  Hckctt  when  the  enemy's  fire  was  so  disturbed  as  to  call  for  the 
assault.  General  Pickett's  was  the  division  of  direction,  and  he  wa» 
ordered  to  have  a  stalT-ofliicer  or  courier  with  the  artillery  director  to 
bear  notice  of  the  moment  to  advance. 

The  liille  affair  Iwtween  the  skirmish  lines  quieted  in  a  short  lime, 
and  also  the  noise  on  our  extreme  leit.  The  ijuiet  filing  of  one  or  two 
of  our  latteries  into  position  emphasized  the  |)rofound  silence  that  pre- 
vailed durinft  our  wail  for  final  orders.  Strong  t>aitle  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  veterans  of  both  sides  swelled  their  breasts  to  gather  nerve  and 
strength  tn  meet  it.  Division  commanders  were  asked  to  gn  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  lake  a  careful  view  of  the  field,  and  to  have  their 
officers  there  to  tell  their  men  of  it.  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  sight 
t  was  to  burst  upon  them  as  they  mounted  the  crest.  .  .  ■ 

The  signal-guns  broke  the  silence,  the  bla/e  of  the  second  gun  min- 
'gjing  in  the  smoke  of  the  first,  and  salvoes  rolled  to  the  left  and  repeated 


■  CfW^^'"^' ^T^^»  ^^^^w  ^^^w  i^^^^^^^w  ^M  " 

^jfMfifi,  tail  ffcr  pn^tlnr  mtid  of  i 

Iff  iH  Mcwlf  work  ; 

. ,.  1,.  ,<    i-i  raattt  vtth   It  i»Ili.  tt^  ID  Ae  povod 

(fl  >  t  VM  (••"UK.  whm  he  tnt  mod  haaded  a  «Bp  of  papa. 

Hrf-'  ffiillMD  M  li»  tMniUd  »t  10  ne.    It  read : 

'   U  <    ixliii  «l  all,  wim*  aluBiv,  or  I  HnnM  ^*c  TDo  (Koper  Mppoc^l 

III      .  .      .  •  iit>l  lUi  kiiH^I  •!  ill.     Al  1(«H  tiKlitcca  pu>  uc  ttiU  (itiaiE  I 

lltf  "m-IMi  "H*!  ALEXAMUM." 

ri  1,  II  .'{I   "t:.  itwriil.  ihitll  I  advance?" 

I  .  I  I  ,  I  <  <t.  ilu<  iMiIri  rAilcil,  ami  I  could  only  indksite  it  bf  an 
nil  I  I'lril  i\w  duty  with  sconing  confidence  of  soc- 

I  tin)  i\<i)r  gtily  tu  his  comnund.    1  nwusted 

t'     -       .t\  )iiH.t.     lie  K-porttd  that  tbc  tuttma  he 
II  ^  «iUt  the  tMEwUy  kad  bc«D  tfiiritcd  z«ray  bj 

(is<.  oWMtt  t>W  tfct a— waitif  of  ibc  biiieriCT of 

<«>M  W  csnki  sM  we  thca  »  (w^KT  mp|MR 
'    ■  .-gAmnJ  tn  tt»f>  *»  aiack  ai  oon  and  tM  ^ 
LtWWW^  -^     »>K.<Jfc>>lfcwe<t— ote  'i'     lobe 
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Confederate  l»tteriet  put  their  fire  ovtr  the  headx  of  the  men  as  they 
IIlO^'nl  <IoH-n  the  slope,  and  coiitinucil  to  draw  the  fiic  of  ihe  enemy 
until  the  smote  lifted  and  drifted  to  [he  rear,  whi-n  every  gun  wiik 
turned  upon  the  infantry  cohimn^.  The  batteries  that  had  been  dtann 
off  were  replated  by  others  that  were  fresh,  Soidicri  and  officers  began 
to  fxU,  Koaie  to  rise  no  more,  othcr>  tu  find  their  way  to  the  hospitul 
tents.  Single  files  were  cut  here  and  there,  then  the  gapt  increased, 
and  an  occasional  shot  tore  wider  o|)ening«,  but,  closing  the  gaps  as 
quickly  as  midc,  the  march  moved  un.  .  .  . 

Colonel  1  strobe  was  sent  lo  General  Trimble  lo  have  his  men  (ill  the 
line  of  the  broken  brigades,  and  bravely  they  repaired  the  daniagc.  The 
enemy  moveil  out  againwt  the  supporting  bngade  in  I'ickeit's  rear. 
Colonel  Sorrel  was  sent  to  have  that  move  guarded,  and  t'ickett  wa» 
drawn  back  tu  that  contention.  McLaws  was  onlcn-d  to  prest  his  left 
fortrard,  but  the  direct  line  of  infanir}'  and  cto«-firc  of  artillery  was  tell- 
ing fearfully  on  the  from.  Culoncl  Frcmantlc  ran  up  to  offer  congratu- 
lations on  the  apparent  success,  but  tlie  big  gaps  in  the  ranks  grew  until 
the  lines  were  reduced  to  half  [heir  kngtli.  I  cMed  his  alicntion  to  the 
broken,  sirugi;li"g  ranks.  Trimble  mended  the  battle  of  the  left  in  hand- 
some style,  but  on  the  right  the  massing  of  the  enemy  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  llrigiidier  Garncti  w;is  killeil,  Kemper  and  Trimble  were 
desperately  wounded;  Generals  llamock  an<i  ('ribbon  were  wounded. 
General  liinc  succeeded  Trimble,  .ind  niUi  Pctligrew  held  the  battle  of 
the  left  in  steady  ranks. 

Pickcii's  lines  being  nearer,  the  impact  v/as  heaviest  upon  them. 
Most  of  the  field  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  Culonel  Whittle,  of 
Armiftcid's  brig.ide,  who  h.iil  been  shot  through  the  right  leg  at 
Williamsburg  and  lost  his  left  arm  at  Malvern  Mill,  was  shot  through  ihc 
light  arm,  then  brought  down  by  a  shot  through  his  left  leg. 

General  Armislcad,  of  the  second  line,  spread  his  steps  to  supply  the 
places  of  fallen  comrades.  His  colors  cut  do>vn,  with  a  volley  against 
the  bristling  line  of  bayonets,  he  put  his  cap  on  his  sword  to  guide  the 
storm.  The  enemy's  massing,  envclo|)ing  niunliers  held  the  tiruggle 
until  the  noble  Armistead  fell  beside  the  wheels  of  the  enemy's  botieiy. 
Pettigrew  was  wounded,  but  held  his  command. 

General  Pickett,  linding  the  battle  broken,  while  the  enemy  was  still 
rcinforting,  called  the  troops  off.  There  was  no  indication  of  panic. 
'  The  broken  files  matched  back  in  steady  step.  The  effort  was  nobly 
made,  and  failed  from  blows  that  could  nut  be  fended.  .  .  . 
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l.ookinf[  confidently  for  -ndvnnce  of  the  enemy  through  oor  open  field, 
I  rode  (o  (he  line  of  baticni-s,  resolved  lo  hold  it  until  the  last  gtin  wm 
last.  As  I  lode,  the  shells  screaming  over  my  head  and  ploughing  the 
ground  under  my  horse,  an  involuntary  appeal  went  up  thai  one  of  ihcm 
might  take  me  from  sceneti  of  such  awful  rcs|>oDsil>iliiy ;  but  the  aorm 
to  be  met  left  no  time  to  think  of  one's  &clf.  The  battery  officen  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  t-risis, —  no  move  had  been  made  for  leavinj(  the 
field.  ,  .  .  Our  men  passeil  the  batteries  in  ipiict  vralk,  and  would  rally, 
I  knew,  when  they  reached  the  ridge  from  which  they  started. 

General  Lee  was  soon  with  us.  and  with  staff-officers  and  others  assHled 
in  encouraging  the  men  and  getting  ihcm  together, 

Jamt*  Long»trcet,  Fr^m  MamiiMi  lo  Appeittallax  (Pliiladelphia,  l896>,  385- 
39S  A"«*«- 
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Miu  nkhliisDii  trecnnic  proinincnl  ituring  Ihc  Civil  Wat  to,  an  oialoi  who  tpoVr 
u(t«n  in  Ihr  rliltiTi-nt  «lxtct  in  fivor  or  Kcpuli1ii.iri  i^aniliililr*  ami  on  war  Bnirv 
After  \\\t  ■VI3X  nlir  cunlinui'l  tu  1«clurf.  usiiaily  on  tulijecU  uf  political  or  of  locial 
importance.  Her  accimnt  of  ihc  great  'irafi  tioi  in  New  Yotk  C'iljt  appealed  ina 
iiiivi-l  in  iStftti  ihc  tuliitanlial  fcalurct  were  E<no11y  accepleit  al  that  time,  fail 
ioinc  detail*  l>»vr  nfver  bscn  proved,  'Hie  rl>)l  »««  not  fully  aunpceiMrd  nntil  Ihr 
fifth  claji,  ailer  ttuop*  bad  arrivpil  ftum  the  ft'int.  —  Bibliu)papii]' :  J.  F.  Rhodeh 
l/iittry  .^f  tilt  i'MiteJ  Staiei,  IV,  328,  nate. 

ON  ihc  morning  of  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  July,  began  thtt  out- 
break, ttiiparalleled  in  atrocities  by  anything  in  Americiin  hiitory, 
and  e(|u  ailed -only  by  the  horrora  of  the  wont  <lay*  of  ihc  French  Rcvolu- 
lion.  (:an)(%  of  men  and  \wy)i,  com|>oscd  of  railroad  (mptoyin,  irorken 
in  machine-dio|)s,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  those  who  lived  by  preying  upon 
Others,  thieves,  pimps,  professional  ruffians.  ^  the  scum  of  the  city, — 
jail-birds,  or  those  who  were  running  with  swift  feet  to  enter  the  pmon- 
doors,  began  to  gather  on  the  cornets,  and  in  ttreetA  an<l  alleys  where 
they  lived ;  from  thence  issuing  forth  they  visited  the  great  e«(abtith- 
menis  on  the  line  of  their  advance,  commanding  iheir  instant  close  and 
the  companionship  of  the  workmen,  —  many  of  them  jw.iceful  and 
orderly  men,  —  on  pain  of  the  destruction  of  one  and  a  murderoit) 
assault  upon  the  other,  did  not  their  orders  mccl  with  instant 
compliance. 


I 


H«  tit] 
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A  bodr  of  lbes«,  five  or  six  hundred  strong,  gathned  about  one  of  ihe 
eaTolltn|{>o6ic«s  ia  the  a^Kt  [>an  nf  the  city,  where  ihi-  ilinft  «ax  qiiieily 
proceevltng,  ami  opened  the  .isuiill  iliK>n  it  liy  n  «h»wcr  of  rhibs,  bricks, 
and  paving -5tone»  toro  (roin  the  vlrecis,  following  it  up  by  a  furious  nwh 
into  the  office.  Lists,  lecordB,  book*,  the  drafting-wheel,  every  urticic 
of  fiimittin:  or  »-ork  in  the  room  was  rent  in  pieces,  and  iirewn  about 
the  floor  or  (long  into  the  street ;  while  the  law  officers,  the  newsjiapcr 
iFporter^  — »bo  are  expected  to  be  everywhere,  —  and  the  few  pcactJiblc 
lpectsiur>,  ncii;  cioin]>clicil  lo  make  a  hatly  leirent  through  an  opportune 
rear  exit,  accelerated  by  the  curses  and  blows  of  the  ass:iiUnts. 

.  .  .  And  then,  finding  every  portable  article  deniroyed, —  their 
Ihirst  for  min  growing  by  the  little  drink  it  had  had.  —  and  believing, 
or  rather  hoping,  that  the  offieen  h^d  taken  refuge  in  the  tipper  rooms, 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  slonl  watching  the  slow  and  steady  lift  of  the 
flamet,  filbng  the  air  with  demoniac  shrieks  and  yells,  while  ihey  waited 
for  the  |>rcy  to  escajie  from  wme  door  or  window,  from  the  mereileks 
fire  to  their  mercilcxs  handv  One  of  ihete,  who  was  on  the  other  side 
of  ihe  Ktrrct,  courageouidy  nlepped  forwanl,  and,  telling  them  ihal  ihey 
had  utterly  demolished  all  they  came  to  seek,  infi>imed  ihcm  that 
helples  women  and  little  children  were  in  the  houic,  and  besought 
them  to  extinguish  the  flames  and  leave  the  ruined  premises ;  to 
disperte,  or  at  lean  to  seek  some  other  scene. 

By  his  drcs  recognijiing  in  him  ii  government  official,  so  for  from 
hearing  or  heeding  his  humane  appeal,  they  set  upon  him  with  kiicks 
and  clubs,  and  beat  him  till  his  eye*  were  blind  with  IiIoikI,  and  he  — 
bruoed  and  mangled  —  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  bandfid  of  police 
who  stooil  helpless  before  this  howling  crew,  now  increased  to  thou- 
sands. With  difficulty  and  pain  the  inoffensive  tenants  csc.iped  from 
the  rapidly  s|>reailing  fire,  which,  having  devoured  the  house  origiii.illy 
lighted,  swept  across  the  neighboring  biiiUlings  till  the  whole  block  stood 
a  mass  of  burning  flames.  .  .  . 

Ilie  work  thus  begun,  continued,  —  gathering  in  force  and  fury  as 
the  day  wore  on.  Police-stations,  en  rolling- offices,  rooms  or  buildings 
used  in  any  way  by  government  authority,  or  obnoxious  as  representing 
the  dignity  of  law,  were  gutted,  destroyed,  then  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  flames.  Newspaper  offices,  whose  istues  h.id  beirn  a  fire  in  the  rear 
of  the  rution's  armies  by  extenuating  and  defending  treason,  and 
through  violent  and  incendiary  appeals  stirring  up  "  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort "  to  this  very  carnival  of  ruin  and  blood,  were  cheered  as  the 
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crowd  went  by.  Those  that  haJ  been  Caiihful  to  lo>'aity  and  law  were 
booted,  stoned,  and  eicn  stormed  by  the  aroiy  of  miscreants  who 
were  only  driven  off  by  llic  gallant  and  dclciminetl  charge  of  the  [»ticc, 
and  in  one  place  by  the  equally  {fillani,  and  certainly  unique  dcfcnct, 
which  c^mc  from  turning  the  txjiling  water  from  ihe  engines  upOQ  (be 
howling  wretches  "ho.  uni>rc|i-irci1  for  any  such  warm  reception  u  thb, 
beat  a  precipitate  anil  general  retreat.  Before  night  ftrli  it  n-aa  no  longer 
one  va^t  crowd  collected  in  a  auiglc  section,  but  greit  oumben  nt  _ 
gatherings,  scattered  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city, —  ■ 
Nome  of  ihcm  engaged  in  actual  work  of  demolition  and  ruin  ;  others 
with  c.hibs  .-ind  weajiom  in  iheir  hands,  prowling  round  app.iicndy  with 
no  de5nile  ntrority  to  perpclr.^le.  but  ready  for  any  iniquity  that  might 
otfcr,  —  anil,  by  way  of  pastime,  chasing  every  striy  police  officer,  of 
loliUiry  soldier,  or  inoffensive  negro,  who  crossed  the  line  of  (heir  vision ; 
these  three  objects  —  the  badge  of  a  defender  of  the  law,  ^  the  uniform 
of  the  Union  army,  —  the  skin  of  a  helplewt  and  outraged  race  —  acted 
upon  ihe^e  madmen  a.^  w.-tlcr  aci>  upon  a  rahiil  dog. 

l^tc  in  the  afternoon  a  crowd  which  roiild  have  numbered  not  leal 
than  ten  thousand,  the  majority  of  wiioui  were  ragged,  frowxy,  drunken 
women,  gathered  atwiit  the  Orphan  Asylum  for  Colored  Children, — a 
brgc  and  beautiful  building,  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  nobte 
charities  of  the  city.  When  it  became  evident,  from  the  mcnacii^ 
cries  and  groans  of  the  mulliliide,  th.tt  danger,  it'  not  destruction,  wa» 
meditated  to  the  harmless  and  inoffensive  inmates,  a  fljg  of  truce  ap- 
])eared,  and  an  appeal  was  made  in  their  behalf,  by  [he  ])rincipal,  to 
every  sentiment  of  humanity  which  these  beings  might  possess, — a  vain 
appeal !  Whatever  humnn  fc-eling  h.id  ever,  if  ever,  filled  thc<t  SOnk 
was  utterly  drowned  and  w.ished  an.iy  in  the  tide  of  rapine  and  Moodio 
which  they  had  been  sleeping  themselves.  The  few  officer*  who  stood 
guard  over  the  doois,  and  manfully  faced  tiiese  demoniac  legions,  were 
be.iten  down  and  flung  tu  one  »ide,  helplesN  and  stunned,  whilst  the  tist 
crowd  rished  in.  .All  the  articles  upon  which  they  conld  seize  —  beds, 
bedding,  carpels,  furniture,  —  the  very  garments  of  the  fleeing  inmitet. 
soiDC  of  these  torn  from  their  persons  as  they  sped  by  —  were  carried 
into  (he  streets,  and  hurried  off  by  the  women  and  children  who  stood 
ready  to  receive  the  goods  which  ihcir  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers  Suuu 
to  ihnr  care.  The  little  ones,  many  of  ihcm,  assailed  and  beaten; 
all,  —  orphans  and  cjirc-Iakcrs,  —  exposed  to  every  indignity  and  every 
danger,  driven  on  to  the  street,  —  the  building  was  fired.  .  .  . 


I 
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.  .  .  Thr  house  was  firn)  in  .1  thousand  plarci.  nnd  in  lcs§  than  two 
hotiTS  the  walU  crashed  in,  —  a  mass  of  unoking,  bbckeneil  niim : 
vhil»t  the  childten  wjindcicd  through  the  MrccU,  a  prey  10  beings  who 
veie  wild  beaatH  in  evcrytlitng  wive  the  superior  ingenuity  of  man  to 
agoniie  and  torture  hi*  victimt. 

Frightful  a*  the  tUy  had  bctn,  tht-  ni({ln  was  yet  more  hideous;  since 
to  the  horrors  which  were  seen  was  added  the  greater  Iiorror  of  decill 
which  miiihl  be  committcti  in  the  dailcnes ;  or,  if  they  were  seen,  it  waa 
by  the  lurid  glare  of  burning  buildings, —  the  red  flames  of  which  — 
lliing  u]ion  the  «tained  and  hmtal  faces,  the  torn  and  tattered  gnrmenis, 
of  men  and  women  who  dance*!  and  hnnlcd  around  the  scene  of  ruin 
they  had  caused  —  mnde  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  seem  more  like  a 
Kaihering  of  fiends  rejoicing  in  Pandemonium  than  aught  vriih  which 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  had  to  do.  .  .  . 

The  next  mominK's  sun  rose  on  a  city  which  was  niled  by  a  reign  of 
terror.  Had  the  |>olice  |ioi.seMe<I  the  heails  of  Hydra  and  the  arms 
of  Briareus,  and  had  lh«e  he;id*  all  seen,  lhr»e  arms  all  foughl,  the)- 
would  have  been  powerless  against  the  muhiiude  of  opiuiNcrs.  Out- 
breaks were  made,  crowiU  gathered,  house*  burned,  streets  barricaded, 
lights  enacted,  in  a  score  of  placw  at  ont:e.  Where  the  officers  ap- 
peared the}'  were  irrcltievably  beaten  and  wercome  ;  their  si;ind,  were 
it  e\'er  so  short,  but  inil.iming  the  passions  of  the  mob  to  fresh  <lee(ls  of 
violence.  Stores  were  closed  ;  the  business  portion  of  the  city  dei^erted  ; 
the  brge  works  and  factories  emptied  of  men,  who  had  been  sent  home 
by  their  etnployen,  or  were  swept  into  the  ranks  of  the  marauding 
bands.  The  city  car«,  omnibuses,  hacks,  were  unable  to  run.  and  re- 
mained under  shelter.  Every  telegr.iph  wire  was  cut,  the  posts  torn  up, 
the  operators  driven  from  their  offices.  The  mayor,  seeing  that  civil 
[Kwver  «-as  helpless  to  stem  this  tide,  desired  to  call  the  military  to  his 
aid.  and  place  the  city  under  mnrtial  law,  but  was  opposed  by  (he 
Governor.  —  a  governor,  who,  but  a  fcw  days  before,  ha<l  pronounced 
the  war  a  failure ;  and  not  only  predicted,  but  encouraged  this  mob 
rule,  which  was  now  crushing  everything  beneath  its  heavy  and  ensan- 
guined feet.  Tiiis  man,  thruiij^h  almost  two  days  of  these  awful  scenes, 
rem.iincd  at  a  quiet  sea-Mde  retreat  but  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
Coming  to  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  d.iy.  —  instead  of  ordering 
cannon  planted  in  the  streets,  giving  these  creatures  opportunity  to 
retire  to  their  homes,  and.  in  the  event  of  refusal,  blowing  them  there 
by  powder  and  ball,  —  he  first  went  to  the  point  where  was  collected  the 
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cfaiefest  mob^  and  proceeded  lo  address  them.  Before  him  stood 
inccDdiarics,  thieves,  and  murderers,  who  even  then  were  iacking 
dwelling- houses,  and  butclierin^  powerless  and  inolTeniive  beings. 
Thete  wretchej  he  apostrophued  as  "  My  friend^"  repeating  the  title 
again  and  again  in  (lie;  cuunie  uf  liin  liarangue,  axiurii^  them  that  he 
was  there  as  a  ]>roof  of  his  friendship,  —  which  he  had  demonstrated 
by  "sending  his  adjutant-general  to  Washington,  to  have  the  draft 
stopped;"  begging  them  to  "wail  for  his  return  ;"  "  to  scjurate  now  as 
good  ciii/entii"  with  the  promise  thai  they  "might  as>emble  again 
whenever  they  wiahed  to  do  so;"  meanwhile,  he  would  "take  care 
of  their  righu."  This  model  speech  was  inccsiantly  iniemipted  by 
tremendous  cheering  and  frantic  dcmonstniiions  of  delight.  —  one  great 
fellow  almost  crushing  the  Governor  in  his  enthusiastic  embrace.  .  .  . 

His  allies  in  newspaper  offices  allcraptcd  lo  llirow  the  blame  upon  the 
loyal  press  and  portion  of  the  conimiinity.    This  was  but  a  re]>etitian 
of  the  cry,  raided  l>y  traitors  in  arms,  that  the  government,  struggling  for  ■ 
life  in  their  deadly  hold,  wan  ri'sponsible  for  the  war :    "  If  thou  wouldsC 
but  consent  to  l>c  murdered  |ieacc.ibly,  there  could  be  no  strife," 

These  editors  outragci  common  sense,  truth,  and  decency,  by  qiealc- 
ing  of  the  riots  as  au  "  uprising  of  the  people  lo  defend  their  liberties," 
—  "an  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  workingmcn  lo  an  unjust  and 
opprexsite  law,  enacted  in  favor  of  Ihc  men  of  wealth  and  standing." 
As  though  the  people  of  the  great  metropolis  were  incendiaries,  robbers, 
and  nssossins;  n»  though  the  jxwrwere  to  <iemon*trate  their  indignation 
against  the  rich  by  hunting  and  stoning  defcncdesx  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  torturing  and  murdering  men  whose  only  offence  was  the  color 
God  gas-c  them,  or  men  wearing  the  self-same  uniform  as  ihai  which 
ihey  declared  was  to  be  ihiusl  upon  them  at  the  behest  of  the  rich  and 
the  great. 

ll  was  absurd  and  futile  to  characterixe  this  new  Reign  of  Terror  u 
anything  but  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Northern  rebels  lo  help  Sonthcrn 
ones,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  war,  —  with  the  Slate  militia 
and  available  troops  absent  in  a  neighboring  Commonwealth, — and  the 
loyal  people  unprepared.  These  editors  and  their  coadjutors,  men  of 
brains  .ind  ability,  were  of  lh.it  most  poisonous  growth,  —  trailon  to  the 
Government  and  the  flag  of  their  country,  —  renegade  Americans.  Ij^I 
it,  however,  be  written  plainly  and  graven  deeply,  that  the  tribes  of 
tavages  —  the  hordes  of  niffi.ins  —  found  ready  to  do  their  loathsome 
bidding,  were  nut  of  native  growth,  nor  .\merican  bom.  .  .  . 
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By  far  the  most  in&cnous  |inrl  of  thcxe  rniclties  vm  (hat  which 
wreaked  tvery  s{>ccln  o(  toMurc  and  lingering  d»th  upon  the  colored 
people  of  the  ciiy,  —  men,  women,  3nd  children,  old  and  young,  strong 
aad  feeble  alike.  Hundreds  of  these  fi;ll  victims  lo  the  picjudke  (on- 
tered  by  public  opinion,  incorporated  in  our  statute-books,  sanctioned 
by  our  inws,  which  here  and  thus  found  legitimate  outgrowth  snd  action. 
The  horrore  which  blanched  the  fa<:e  of  Christendom  were  biil  the 
Uoody  harvest  of  fields  sown  by  society,  by  cultured  men  and  women, 
bf  Spee«rh,  and  book,  and  press,  by  professions  and  politics,  n^y,  by  the 
pulpit  itself,  and  the  men  who  there  make  (iod's  truth  a  lie,  —  j;arbhng 
or  denying  the  inspired  declaration  that  "  He  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
people  lo  dwell  upon  the  fncc  of  thi-  earth  ;"  and  that  he,  the  All-Just 
and  Merciful  One,  "  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

Anna  E.  Dickinson,  U'Aa/  Answer  f  (Boston,  1868),  343-357  fiasii'm. 


122.    Chickamauga  (1863) 

HI   WlLLtAM   PRANKLIX   GORE  SHANKS 

Shanlti  beomc  a  wir  cortftpi.ndent  odhtf  .Vfw  iWi  //cmU u  ihe  bcj[lnn!n|t  of 
Iht  I'-Ml  W«t,  inil  11  ihr  clou  n  mtnilict  of  ihc  //rra/i/'i  i-ililurml  (|«I!.  Siiiti;  Ihcn 
ht  tua  hclil  vsiiiiut  iiciniiinctil  fHititiunit  i*  a  Jfiutnslinl.  'I'h<  llrr.ild  wxt  ralatiliihifcl 
U  an  indcpm'tcnl  ini"*'  tiy  Jamrt  (incilim  Beniii'll ',  l>ul  uiilil  the  hring  on  SumtFf  il 
supported  KiuthMn  inlotnti,  and  after  thil  event,  ihuu^li  it  upheld  ihc  wsi  fur  Ihe 
Ubimi,  It  contlnaeJ  to  denounce  ihc  an1i-«lAvety  cbuk. —  llil>llt>f;rs|>hy  :  El.  M.  CiM. 
Armj  tf  ikt  I'uitifvriaiiJ.  fMiim ;  J.  l-'.  Kh..ile«, //u/w^- </ rf^  Vni/f^  Slatti.lV, 
407,  notci  Channint;  sod  liatU  CniJi,  $  iin. 

rSr      mher  11 1  T^  OSKCRANS' army  hiul  been  ronccmraled 

'^     "  -J  •  •  •   j^   ^^  West  Chicknmauga  creek,  about  ten 

or  twelve  miles  norlhnest  of  Lafiiyette.  Ga.  .  .  ■ 

.  .  .  Bra^ij  .  .  .  moved  to  the  right,  nearly  parallel  with  the  ereek, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  upon  our  rijjht  tiaiik  and  re;ir,  or  forcing 
Rosecniu  to  move  with  him  tu  suth  jxiitit  upon  the  Ktre:im  as  was 
naturally  less  calculated  to  olTer  a  good  defensive  position  againtt  a 
strong  attack  on  the  left,  in  which  plan  Bragg  persisted  to  the  last.  That 
it  w.-iM  hi»  plan  and  purpose  to  throw  himself  between  Rosccrans  and 
Chattanooga,  with  the  aim  of  preventing  a  junction  with  Bumside,  now 
DO  longer  remains  doubtful.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  OD  the  night  of  the  iSth  the  line  was  changed  to  accommodate 
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iueir  with  tUat  of  Bragg,  Ocn.  Thunufi'  corps  mwinf;  all  oighl  for  Uut 
purpose,  atui  becoming  ihe  left  of  the  array.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  enemy  pushed  up  vijturuusly  on  the  left,  suid  simultancousljr 
the  three  dlviiii»it«  of  llrannan,  tUinl  and  Johnrton  were  holly  engaged 
agjiinst  a  force  fully  r^ual,  prcHing  forw^ird  most  persistently.  ,  .  . 
Twice  repulsed  id  their  daring  attack  upon  the  left,  wiih  their  dead 
strewing  the  Held,  the  etieru)'  had  the  boldness  to  make  a  third  charge, 
thix  time  pushiitjit  forward  a  heavy  force  on  the  entire  front  of  Thonuu 
and  Critienden,  the  line  from  Ilnnnan  to  Van  Cleve  ^ing  in  with  vigor. 
P'or  nearly  an  hour  this  cng^igement  lasted,  with  success  alternating 
between  our  banner  and  theirs.  1'hc  musketry  firing  was  very  heavy, 
and  in  the  densely  tiinbcied  plain  in  which  the  fight  occurred  the  soundi  _ 
and  echoes  vrere  demoniac,  minftled  as  they  were  with  the  cries  of  the  ■ 
infuriated  combatants.  It  a  vain  that  one  attempts  to  give  the  various 
incidents  of  this  magnifirent  cngngcracnt  of  .in  hour  and  a  half.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  enemy  in  front  of  Thomas'  four  divisions  (Brannan,  Baiid, 
Johnston  and  Reynolds)  became  less  persistent  in  their  efforts,  and  upon 
a  charge  being  ordered  by  Thoinaa,  they,  the  elite  of  l«e,  broke.  ■  ■  -fl 
For  the  fourth  time  they  were  driven  over  ground  that  they  hail  thrke 
contested,  at  frightful  cost ;  hul  their  fourth  rcpuW  appeared  to  me  to 
cost  them  more  than  all  the  rest.  They  fell  at  every  slcp,  mercilessly 
shot  down,  a*  they  (led  like  sheep.  Hie  glory  and  renown  of  Longstreet 
had  dcp.irted.  'Iliomas  pursued  him  for  nearly  a  mile,  driving  him  from  ■ 
every  position  which  he  assumed  west  of  the  creek,  and  forcing  liim  ' 
beyond  it  in  ^uch  great  disorder  that  he  was  unable  tu  recover  from  it 
during;  the  day.  The  charge  of  that  cor[)s  should  go  down  lo  posterity 
in  lungu.ige  that  would  insure  the  immortality  of  the  story.  .  .  . 

...  the  fruits  of  'i'homas*  victor)-  owr  Longstreet  were  lost.  It  wai 
in  this  wise.  When  Thomas'  corps  m.idc  the  charge  upon  I^ng»ireet, 
which  drove  him  such  a  distance  in  dis.'Utrous  rout,  Crittenden's  corps 
tilled  to  push  the  rebel  centre,  but  remaincil  in  Wn  original  position. 
Crittenden  thus  allowed  a  great  gap  to  be  made  between  him  and 
Thomas,  and  permitted  the  latter's  right  flank  to  be  much  exposed. 
At  the  same  time  the  enemy  was  allowed  time  to  gather  frcili  strength 
in  from  of  McCook  and  Crittentlen  .  .  ,  until  he  had  penetrated  our 
centre.  .  ,  .  frit,  as  if  unaware  of  the  damage  he  had  done  us  —  un- 
aware that  I'almcr  wax  rut  off,  Van  Cleve  destroyed  for  the  time,  and 
l>avit  much  pressed  .inH  wearied  —  the  enemy  had  paninlly  withdrawn, 
and  the  centre  was  ic- established  without  any  great  effort,  but  somewhat 
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in  the  rear  of  the  f:>rniCT  line.  Having  in  ihe  meaniime  Icirned  of  Ihii 
iMw  diiutei  on  his  riglit,  and  fearful  of  further  exjiUHiirc  of  his  right 
lUnk,  Geiictal  Thom.i>  rrliiri.iiitly  gave  ihe  order  Id  fall  buck  to  the  oJd 
position,  which  the  men  did  in  Ihe  most  excellent  order.  .  .  . 

On  the  morning  of  ihc  aoih  (Sunday)  CJencral  Rosecrana  .  .  .  found 
the  line  stretched  in  the  following  order,  from  right  to  left  .  .  .  Uavis' 
right,  then  SheriiLtn,  with  one  bri)(ade  in  reserve  ;  Wood,  two  brigades 
of  Hrannan,  with  the  other  and  all  of  V.in  Cleve  in  reserve  ;  Reynolds, 
Palmer,  U.iird,  Johnston  nml  Negley  on  the  extreme  left,  the  latter  three 
divi&ions  furnishing  their  o«7i  reserves.  ,  .  . 

Along  Thomas'  front  there  had  been  built  during  the  night  a  rude 
briea:itwork  for  ihc  protection  of  the  men.  .  .  .  GenerJs  Crittenden 
an<I  McCook  had  not  taken  ihe  same  wise  prccauiion.i,  or  the  day 
might,  pcTha|u,  have  gone  otherwise. 

.  .  .  Longslreet  siill  held  the  right,  L>.  H,  ilill  had  the  centre  and 
Polk  the  left  of  the  rebel  line,  now  well  established  wc&l  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga  creek. 

'IV  fog  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  lifted  tlowjy  .  .  .  when  the  battle 
opwrncd  with  a  furious  assault  on  Thomas'  left. 

,  .  .  the  itorm,  in  all  its  fury,  burst  along  the  plain,  cnvelojiing  the 
lines  of  Negley,  Johnston,  Baitd  and  Palmer  —  no  farther  —  and  to  this 
part  it  wa.s  confined  for  nearly  two  hours.  I  despair  of  giving  any  correct 
idea  of  (his  engagement.  .  .  .  For  two  hour*  that  line  never  wavered. 
Can  you  not  guess  the  result  on  the  other  side  ?  .  .  . 

At  ihii  time  it  voi  ooon,  and  Thomas  had  not  budged  an  inch  from 
his  position.  .  .  . 

Lying  under  Reynolds'  works  at  this  hour,  my  attention  was  calletl  to 
evident  movements  in  the  thick  woods  in  his  front  and  on  his  right.  The 
dost  revealed  that  the  enemy  was  there,  and  siMin  it  was  kimwn  all  .-ilong 
the  tine  that  he  was  pushing  forward  to  stuck  the  right  and  centre.  The 
fight  on  the  left  continued  «ith  great  fury ;  but  Brannan  had  arrived  in 
lime  10  save  thai  flank.  The  danger  was  now  in  the  front  and  right. 
The  enemy  .  .  .  .idvanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a  moment  Rey- 
Itolds,  Brannan,  Palmer,  Wood  an<l  Sheridan  were  hotly  engaged.  But 
the  fight  was  of  short  duration.  The  right  and  centre — I  will  not  attempt 
10  explain  how  —  gave  way  in  ten  minutes  after  the  fight  began, and  Red 
rapidly  across  the  lields  towards  the  muunlain&  Davis,  struck  in  flank, 
w»s  cut  off  wiih  Sheridan,  while  I'.dmcr  and  Wood,  making  desperate 
elTorU  to  re{>el  the  overwhelming  assault  of  the  rcbeb,  made  with  ao 
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im[>ein'(  which  of  JbeK  »houliI  have  innured  micccss,  were  forc«d  luck  in 
ihc  oppoMie  ilireclioii.  Van  Clcve,  sirack  while  tn  rvule  lu  aid  lh«  left, 
iDadc  no  resistance  dctening  of  the  lumc,  but  wu  seen  flying  in  mad 
letnrat  across  an  open  field,  where  Rosccians'  hcadqaartcre  were.  I  can 
leinember  seeing  in  the  distance  th«  vain  endeavors  of  Kosecrana  and 
his  ktafT  to  rally  (hem.  Ihc  rebels  pushed  on  after  the  Hying  ColuoniH, 
incrcating  the  wil<l  panic  wliich  puose%»ed  ihein,  and  all  the  personal 
cxeitioRs  of  the  chief  and  his  staff  were  in  vain.  The  rout  of  Sheridan, 
Davis,  Van  Clcvc,  and  the  most  of  Wood  and  I'almcr,  was  now  complete. 
General  Rosecrans,  cut  olT  with  Sheridan,  Davis  and  Van  Cleve,  was 
forced,  witli  McCook  and  Crittenden,  fat  to  the  right,  and  in  three 
hoiKs  after,  borne  along  by  the  current,  and  cut  off  from  Thonus, 
all  three  were  pushed  by  the  l!ying  columns  into  Roesville  aivd  Cbat- 
lanooga.  .  .  . 

'1'hoina.s  tttill  rctnainetl  on  the  field,  with  remnants  of  his  glorious  old 
corps  ;  and  the  man  who  had  the  day  lieforc,  in  e(|iial  contest,  defeated 
the  boastful  chivalr>'  of  l.<>ngrtrt:el,  now  bent  ail  his  energies,  with  an 
unequal  force,  to  cover  the  retreat  and  save  the  flying  army  from  abso- 
lute destruction. 

.  .  .  But  this  abandonment  of  the  field  by  the  centre  and  right  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  do  widi  I'honias'  right  what  he  had  signally  failed, 
at  frightful  cost,  to  do  with  his  left,  and  soon  the  rebeb  were  pushing 
fonvanl  upon  Wood  and  Taliiicr,  doubling  them  up  and  pushing  them 
back  upon  llrnnnan  atid  Reynolds.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  raid  \vm\  l>c),tin  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  the  stand  of  Thomas  was 
made  in  half  nn  hour,  and  the  repulM;  and  check  of  the  enemy  had  been 
eRccted  in  a  desperate  engagement  along  the  whole  of  this  little  line  of 
not  over  fifteen  mimitcs'  duration. 

Imagine  this  line — a  thread  without  supports — the  whole  force  to  the 
front  line  -—  a  force  not  over  lo.ooo  —  and  no  one  who  saw  it  and  who 
writes  of  it  will  put  it  at  so  much  — and  you  have  in  your  mind's  eye  the 
heroic  corps  which  saved  the  whole  army.  And  imagine  the  black  lines 
of  a  jiowerful  enemy  marching  u|>cn  il  flank  and  front,  and  all  the  time 
pressing  it  closely  in  front  and  flank.  .  .  , 

General  Thomas,  near  the  centre  of  the  army,  was  engaged,  abont  oiw 
o'clock  .  .  ,  watching  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust  in  his  rear,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  it  might  be  General  Granger  with  reinforcements,  or  it  might 
be  the  enemy.  .  ,  . 

...  In  a  few  minutes  .  .  .  emerged  ...  the  red,  white  and  blue 
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crescent -shaped  bailie  (Ug  of  Gotrlon  Grnngcr.  ...  At  a  qtutilcT-pnst 
one,  Stcadman  lirit,  and  tjordoti  Granger  aftcrwarils,  had  wrong  the 
hand  of  the  statue  Thuinas,  who  liad  gone  all  throu|{h  the  terrible  scenes 
of  the  last  two  d3)V  kuile  tu  be  melted  and  movril  at  this  hour.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Sieadmai)  in  iig^iiion,  and  the  others  notilicil  ns  to  his  pMipofic, 
Thonisf,  with  all  the  annrance  of  power  and  slrcnglh,  assumed  the 
offensive,  and,  while  the  enemy  were  actually  moving  on  his  flanks,  in- 
tending to  envelop  him,  positively  made  an  attack  and.  In  a  fifiht  of  ten 
minutes  of  desperate  encounter,  knocked  the  centre  out  of  their  line  and 
dislo()];ed  them  from  the  position  uhich  ihey  had  held.  .  .  . 

Driven  fmni  his  pressing  |i(i&iiiun  in  the  centre,  the  enemy  did  not  fail 
continue  hix  mamenvrcs  on  our  Aanks,  and  ni  limes  succeeded  in 
pushing  them  in,  giving  the  line  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  a 
horseshoe.  But  a  general  lid]  had  followed  ihe  fight  1  have  last  men- 
lEoned,  and  that  lull  lasted  until  about  ^iunset.  Thomas  wasnol  disponed 
to  attack,  and  the  enemy  were  contented  to  maiKeiivre  upon  the  llank*, 
perfectly  con(i<leat,  as  he  teemed,  of  surroimding  our  tillle  force. 

.  .  .  the  rebels,  as  if  eager  to  consummate  the  victory  ere  the  day 
shoukl  die  out,  pushed  up  for  a  hist  and  overwhelming  attack,  ll  was 
five  o'clock  when  the  last  comKit  a(  the  balile  began,  and  the  sun  refused 
to  look  upon  its  cn<l.  .  .  . 

Our  men  were  short  of  ammunition,  and  had  otdcn  to  make  what 
Ihcy  had  serve  the  best  effect.  Yet,  despite  this  precaution,  all  along 
our  line  a  most  furious  fire  was  kept  up.  I  do  not  say  that  ammunition 
was  wasted ;  for  we  had  reason  subseipicntly  to  know  ihni  the  lire  had 
been  marked  by  most  deadly  ciTcct,  and  that  the  last  repulse  of  the 
battle  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  to  the  rebels.  There  were  but  two 
charges,  but  each  so  admirably  susl;uncd  by  the  rebels  that  only  the 
desperate  defence  of  our  men  cuuld  have  repulsed  ihcni.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  aim  of  the  enemy,  |>erKislently  pursued  from  the  beginning, 
was  to  get  possession  of  ('h.tlt.inooga.  In  th.it  he  was  foiled,  foiled  for 
the  present  and  the  future  ;  for  it  is  now  im^iossiblc  to  gain  it.  .  .  . 

During  the  night  of  Sunday  Gen.  Thomas  fell  back  from  his  posi- 
tion on  the  field  to  Ross%ille,  where  he  held  a  strong  position  in  the  gap 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  in  which  the  town  is  situated.  The  enemy  recon- 
noitered  this  ]>mition  the  next  day,  but  failed  to  attack.  During  the 
same  day  the  corps  fell  back  to  Chattanooga.  .  .  . 

Aflftf  yifk  Hfrald,  September  >?.  >86j. 
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BV    MAJOR-OENERAL    GEORGE    HENRY    THOMAS 

TlQaM,  like  moM  ot  the  Mhtt  «0£c«Kfu]  scnerali  in  the  CMI  Wu ,  «nu  cdlKMed  at 
WeM  ttMU  He  wax  ■  Vvpukn ;  bol  )kc  rcnaincd  \oftl,  ubl  throucb  tb«  «o«MeDCC 
fauplred  in  hii  irlnbBily  (ndaitly  Iwcudc  one  of  (be  gcctt  gcneMM  of  iIie  wcana 
■mi**.  Hb  cbi«  Id  Iubc  rou  ei^wllji  upon  bit  Miuily  deCeoce  u  ITlirl  jiimmi 
(M«Na.l«mbon)4ni)hi>diiiralsU»Gfc  U  NMhi(«le(*M  Nix  13S  below).  Hitoft- 
eU  npon  of  the  butlc*  of  Lookuiu  Uoaaiaia  aiid  Mnnoa>r)r  Ridge,  fram  iriucb  Um 
MtrMt  ■  Ukea.  emtiiacol  oaly  Ibe  operaliiMis  cf  hii  oan  anny;  bul  hi*  fixcc*  vete 
Ihc  damitunl  factor  i*  llic  vlooiy.  —  Vot  Ibomu,  xe  T.  B.  Van  Uuenc^  Li/t  >f 
Majar-  Ctntrai  Gtrrp  II.  TktmMi.  —  BUi<>gn{ihy  m  w  Nob  1 33  above. 


S  sooD  03  communKaliom  wiih  Rridgcpott  had  been  made  setnirc,      ■ 


/^  and  the  question  of  suppljing  the  annyal  this  point  rcntlerwJ  cer- 
tain, preparations  were  al  once  commenced  for  driving  the  enemy  frcim 
hit  position  in  our  inimcdiate  front  on  Looikoui  Mountain  and  Mission- 
ary Rtilge.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Major-Generil  Sherman,  eommanding  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
baring  been  ordered  with  the  Fifteenth  Corps  to  thi*  point  to  panicipaie 
in  the  nperalions  agaimt  the  enemy,  reached  Bridgeport  with  tuo  div»> 
ions  on  the  15th  [November].  He  came  to  the  fmnt  himself,  and  hav- 
ing eiumined  the  ground,  expressed  himself  confident  of  his  ability  to 
execute  his  share  of  ihe  wfotk.  The  plan  of  operations  wa*  then  written 
out  Mituianlially  as  follows  :  Sherman,  with  the  Fifteenth  <'orp».  strength- 
ened with  one  division  from  my  command,  was  to  effect  a  crossing  of  ihc 
Tennnsee  River  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  South  <Jhickamau);a,  on 
Saturday,  Novcmljer  si,  at  daylight.  .  .  .  After  crossing  his  force,  he 
tras  to  carry  the  heij^hts  of  Miuionar)-  Ridge  from  their  northern  ex- 
tremity to  about  the  railroad  tunnel  before  the  enemy  couhl  concentrate 
a  force  gainst  him,  I  was  to  co-operate  with  Shernun  liy  concentrat- 
ing my  troops  in  Chattanooga  Valley,  on  my  left  fljtnk.  ...  I  was  then 
to  effect  a  junrtion  wiih  Sherman,  making  my  advance  from  the  left. 
well  toward  the  north  end  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  moving  as  near 
siiuultaneautily  with  Shermm  ai  po^ible.  .  .  . 

...  In  con«et|uence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  General  Sher- 
man's troops  were  occupied  all  of  Sunday  in  getting  into  position.  In 
the  meantime,  the  river  having  ti»en,  innh  [lonioon  bridges  were  broken 
by  rafts  scni  down  the  river  by  the  enemy,  cutting  off  Osterhans'  divis- 
ion from  the  balance  of  Sherman's  tioo'^s.  It  was  thought  this  would 
delay  us  another  duy,  but  during  the  night  uf  the  iid,  two  deserters 
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reported  Bragg  lud  Ullcn  back,  and  that  there  was  only  a  sUong  picket 
line  in  our  front.  Early  00  the  morning  of  the  231],  I  received  a  note 
fioin  Major-dcncral  Grant,  dircciing  mc  to  asccrUin  l>j'  a  deinon»i  ration 
the  tmtli  or  rdbitjr  of  this  reyiort. 

Onlen  were  accurdm^ly  jjiven  to  Oener:iI  Crangcr,  commanding  the 
Founh  CoTji*,  to  fwnn  his  iroupt  and  lo  advance  directly  in  fiont  uf 
t'ott  Wood,  and  thus  develo|>  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  (leiienl 
Palmer,  commanding  the  Fouitccnlli  Corps,  was  directed  to  support 
Genenl  Granger'*  right,  with  Baird's  divbion  refused  and  fn  hkelim. 
,  .  .  The  two  divisions  of  Granger's  corps  (Shcridan't  and  Wood's) 
were  fonncd  in  front  of  Fort  Wood ;  Sheridan  on  the  tight,  Wood  on 
ihc  left,  with  his  left  extending  nearly  lo  Citico  Creek.  The  fonnation 
being  complete*)  about  2  p.  ni.  the  troops  were  advanced  steadily  and 
with  taiHdity  directly  to  the  front,  driving  l)efore  them  first  the  rebel 
pickets,  then  (heir  rcsencs,  and  Cilling  upon  their  grand  guards  stationed 
in  their  first  line  of  rifle-pits,  captured  something  o\'cr  100  men,  anil 
secured  themselves  in  their  new  positions  before  the  enemy  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  his  surprise  to  attempt  to  send  recnfunremcnts 
from  his  main  camp.  Orders  were  then  given  to  General  Granger  lo 
make  his  position  secure  by  constructing  temporary  breastworks  and 
throwing  out  itrong  pirkeLn  to  his  front.  .  .  .  The  troop*  remained  in 
that  posilinn  for  the  night.  ITie  Tennessee  River  having  risen  con- 
sklerably  from  the  effect  of  the  previous  heavy  rain-storm,  it  was  found 
difiicnlt  to  rebuild  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Brown's  Ferry.  Therefore  it 
was  determined  that  General  Hooker  shotild  lake  Osterhans'  division, 
which  was  still  in  Ix^nkotit  Valley,  and  Geary's  division,  Whitaker's  and 
Grose's  brigades,  of  the  First  Mivision,  Fourth  Corps,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Cnift,  and  make  a  strong  denioii*i ration  on  the  western  slope 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  aiiraciing  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion in  that  direction  and  thus  withdrawing  him  from  Shcroian  while 
crossing  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Chlckamauga. 

General  Hooker  wai  instructed  that  in  making  this  demonMralion.  if 
he  discovered  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy  would  justify  him 
in  attempting  to  carry  the  point  of  the  mountain,  to  do  so.  By  4  a.  m. 
00  the  morning  of  the  i4ih.  General  Hooker  reported  his  troops  in 
position  and  ready  lo  advance. 

.  .  .  Hooker's  movements  were  facilit.-ttcd  by  the  heavy  mist  which 
overhung  the  moimtain,  enabling  Geary  to  get  into  poxition  wilhont 
attraclir^;  attention. 


Year  of  Advance 


[■««, 


Finding  himself  vtgorousljr  pushed  b)-  a  strong  cohnun  on  bit  tcfl  and 
rcnr,  the  enemy  ligan  to  h\l  lade  wiih  rapidity,  bill  his  rcsisuoce  «ai 
obtliiuie,  and  the  irniirc  point  o(  the  Dxwntain  was  not  gained  unli 
about  1  p.  m.,  when  GenemI  Hooker  reported  b/  telegnpb  that  he  hid 
carried  the  mountain  as  lar  as  the  toad  froin  Chattanooga  Vallejr  to  the 
•rhiie  house.  Soon  after,  his  main  column  coming  up,  hts  line  vas  «- 
teoded  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  near  the  mouth  of  Chaluooogi 
Cre«k.  .  .  . 

With  the  aid  or  the  sIcamFT  Dunbar,  which  had  been  put  in  conditico 
and  sent  up  tlic  river  at  diylight  of  the  i4ih.  General  i^rman  by  ti 
a.  m.  hai]  croMcd  thiee  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  was  naif 
to  advance.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Insiruotiont  were  sent  to  General  Hooker  to  be  readjr  lo  ad- 
vance on  the  morning  of  the  15th  from  his  position  on  the  poltf 
of  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  Summenown  road,  and  endea\-or  u 
intercept  tlie  enem]r'9  retreat,  if  he  had  not  already  withdrawn,  which 
he  was  to  ascertain  by  pushing  a  reconnaiwuince  to  the  top  of  I.ookoi]t 
Mountain. 

The  reconnaisiancc  wan  made  as  directed,  and  having  asert;iined  thii 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  iliiting  the  nif;ht.  General  Hooker  was  then 
directed  to  move  on  the  Rowville  roafl  with  the  trooipt  under  his  com- 
mand .  .  .  carry  the  pass  at  Rosxville,  and  operate  upon  the  enemy's 
left  and  rear.  Palmer's  and  iJrangcrN  troops  were  held  in  readiness  (O 
advance  directly  on  the  ritlc-pits  in  their  front  as  soon  as  Hooker  could 
get  into  |)oiil«)n  at  Roisville.  .  ,  .  About  noun,  frt-neral  Sherman  be- 
coming heavily  engaged  l>y  the  enemy,  thL7  having  mailed  3  strong 
force  in  his  from,  orders  were  given  for  General  Bsird  to  match  his  diw- 
ion  within  supporting  distance  of  General  Sherman.  Moving  his  com- 
mand  prom|)lly  in  the  direction  indicated,  he  was  placed  in  position  to 
the  left  of  Wood'*  division  of  Grantor's  C'ir|ii, 

.  .  .  The  whole  line  then  ^idvanced  against  the  breastwoiks,  and  soon 
became  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  skirmishem;  these,  giiiog 
way,  retired  upon  their  rcsen-es,  posted  within  their  works.  Our  troops 
advanring  steadily  in  a  continuous  line,  the  enemy,  seized  with  panic, 
abandoned  the  work*  at  the  fool  of  the  hill  and  retreated  precipitately 
to  the  crest,  where  they  were  closely  followed  l)y  our  Itoops,  who,  ap- 
parendy  inspired  by  the  impulse  of  victory,  (.arrieil  the  hill  simulta- 
neously at  six  different  points,  and  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
enemy  that  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  tienchcs.    We 
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capturni  all  tUeir  cannon  and  an)niui]ition  before  they  could  be  removed 
ot  ileslroycil. 

After  hailing  for  a  few  moments  tn  rcorganixe  the  troops,  who  had 
become  somewhat  «caltered  in  the  asuult  of  ihe  hill,  (icncral  Sheridan 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit,  and  drove  those  to  his  front  who  escaped  cap- 
ture acrou  Chickainau);a  Creek.  Generals  Wood  and  Batrd,  being 
olislinnteiy  tesirted  by  re-eiifiirtementi  from  the  enemy's  extreme  right, 
continued  lighting  until  darkncvt  »cl  in,  slowly  btit  steadily  driving  the 
enemy  before  them.  In  moving  upon  Rossvillc.  General  Hooker  en- 
countered Siewan'i  division  and  other  troopti.  Finding  ht!i  left  flank 
direatcned,  Stewart  attempted  to  escape  by  retreating  toward  Gmysville. 
but  some  of  his  force,  finding  their  rclrcnt  threatened  from  that  rpiartcr. 
retired  in  disorder  toward  their  right,  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  when 
they  were  met  by  another  portion  of  General  Hooker's  command,  and 
were  driven  by  Ihc^e  troops  in  the  face  of  Johnson's  division  of  Pahncr's 
corps,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  all  made  priioner*. 

,  .  .  On  the  i6th,  the  enemy  were  pursued  by  Hooker's  and  I'almer's 
,     commands.  .  .  .  The  pnrsnil  was  continued  on  the  ajlh.  .  .  . 

The  War  trf  the  RetrellUm ;  Ofidal  Retcrdf  of  Iht  Vamt  and  Cm/fArr^t 
ArmUt,  First  Scries  (Washington,  1S90},  XXXI,  pt.  ii,  92-97  jku/Mt. 


Dull«r,  1  former  Breokinfidge  Democrat,  uai  one  of  ihe  efttUt*!  tppotnied  mi^ 
grnriitls  of  Itie  vulunteec  fince*.  Tbe  i|)|]<.iinimcnt  nu  fut  potillcal  iistutui  and 
■lllxiojih  he  icmxiiickl  in  oclive  coramauil  ihriiugtixut  the  war,  hr  Dcrn  i^iacd  l 
tipuIilKin  B»  a  E'l'xl  ccaml.  In  llMl  hr  wat  in  omimand  al  Kurlreaa  UodRiCiaad 
hit  K-incwbal  hunioroui  ilcliiiiliun  uf  ncKTon  a>  **  conliaband  of  w«i "  vu  the  fM 
oftUml  iiiiimalion  thai  the  lUvei  uf  Confedeialn  wuuM  be  held  free,  'llti*  cuiid  !• 
fruiii  hii  rc|ii»i  ii>  General  Scoir,  Xlaj  14.  tS6i.  —  UililiMi;ra|ihy :  OiumlD^  and  Hart. 
Ctinif,  £  J14. 

ON  Thtir^dny  niglil,  three  negroes,  field  hitnils,  belonging  to  Col. 
Ch.irlcs  Mallory,  now  in  comtnaml  of  the  sccewion  force*  in  tha 
district,  dHiverc'l  i1iem»dves  up  to  my  picket  guard,  and,  as  ]  Icamtd 
from  the  report  of  ihc  officer  of  the  gu.»rd  in  the  morning,  had  been 
detained  by  hint.  I  imntediaicly  gave  personal  attCDiion  to  the  maliet, 
and  found  satixf-ii^tory  evidence  thai  these  men  were  about  to  be  Uken 
to  Carolina  for  the  piirixMC  of  aiding  the  sece»ion  forcei  there ;  that 
two  of  Ihrin  IcR  wives  anil  children  (one  a  free  woman')  here ;  thai  the 
other  had  left  hi*  master  from  fcir  that  he  would  be  called  ii|Km  to  Uke 
part  ill  the  rebel  amiics.  Satisfied  of  these  facts  from  caulioiu  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  negroes  apart  from  Ihe  others,  I  dctermiucd  for  the 
present,  and  until  better  advised,  as  iheie  men  were  very  serviceable 
and  I  had  great  need  of  labor  in  my  <|ti3rtermxstcr'*  department,  to 
avad  myself  of  their  senices,  and  that  I  would  send  a  receipt  lo  Colonel 
Maliury  that  I  h.id  so  taken  them,  as  I  would  for  any  other  property  of 
a  private  citixen  which  the  exigencies  of  the  service  seemed  to  req'iitc 
to  be  taken  by  me,  and  esjiecially  properly  that  was  designed,  adaptc>I„ 
aad  about  to  be  used  agninst  the  United  Sui». 

As  Ihia  is  but  an  individual  instance  in  a  ronrte  of  policy  which  maf 
be  required  to  be  pursiie^l  with  regard  to  this  species  of  projierty,  I  have 
detailed  lo  the  l.icutcn.'mi-Genctal  this  case,  and  ask  his  direction.  1 
am  credibly  informed  tliat  the  negroea  in  this  neighborhood  arc  do»i 
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being  employed  in  the  ere<:ti()n  of  l)aitcri«  and  other  work«  by  the 
rebels,  which  it  would  be  neatly  or  (|iiile  im[Kissiblc  lo  constmcl  without 
ihcir  Ubor.  Shall  they  be  nllowed  iho  use  of  this  properly  agjinst  (he 
Uoited  Sutc^  and  wc  not  be  allowed  its  use  in  aid  of  the  United 
Stales?  .  .  . 

Major  Cary  demanded  to  know  with  rcganl  to  the  negroes  what 
courte  I  intended  to  ptiniie.  I  nnswereil  him  KutMlanlijlty  as  I  have 
written  above,  when  he  desired  to  know  if  [  did  not  feci  myself  bound 
by  my  coostitiitional  obligations  lo  deliver  tip  fiigitivcs  under  the  fugitive' 
slave  act.  To  this  I  replied  that  the  fugitivc-sbve  act  did  not  ulTect  a 
foreign  country,  which  Vir);inia  claimed  to  be,  and  that  she  miittt  reckon 
it  one  of  the  infelintiet  of  her  [>o»iiiion  thai  in  so  far  at  Icatit  she  was 
taken  at  her  woni ;  that  in  Matylanr).  a  loyal  State,  fugitives  from  service 
Ksd  been  leiiirncd,  and  that  even  now,  although  so  much  pressed  by  my 
neceisities  for  the  use  of  these  men  of  Colonel  Mallory's,  yet  if  theli 
master  wt>u1d  come  to  the  fon  and  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Coiutitution  of  the  I'nited  Stniea  I  n-ould  deliver  the  men  up  to  him  and 
endeavor  to  hire  their  services  of  him  if  he  desired  to  part  with  them. 
To  this  Major  C'ary  responded  that  Colonel  Mallory  was  absent. 

Tht  War  of  tht  KeMlioH :  Offidai  Rnerds  sf  the  Union  und  CoH/edtralt 
WrantrA  First  Series  (Waahingion,  1880).  II.  649-650 /ajj/w. 
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BY   JOHN  CREENLEAP   WHlTTreR 

tier  wu  *n  nrlv  rccnirl  to  the  cauw  of  imwciliate  cmanctpmion,  and  much  «f 
Us  tAfly  fame  rolcil  upon  hii  tLbolition  lyrki.  Thu  poFm  c»mmrmiii*lM  ih?  txp- 
\Mtv  vf  V<tti  KnynL  hy  tlic  I'nkcjn  Utzce*-  iin<trr  (.riirral  'I',  W.  Shr-Trnin  nod  Oimmo- 
Aiitt  Dil  PonI,  "ho  thu«  Mtuifil  icntrnl  nvtr  the  (•junlry  sht-rc  Ihc  fnmous  Sea  IiUnd 
cotton  WM  grown  «nti  vhttt  ihc  slavr  popuinion  KtcJlly  ewcccled  (he  while.  The 
whil«a  all  Dcd  ami  ihe  ikvo  of  ihe  neij;hli<irhoi>il  became  ptacticaUy  int.  anil  later 
nrcro  troopM  weie  raitcil  liere. —  K<ir  Whillier.  tec  Pioviilenie  Pnhlic  Library,  Menlhfy 
Rtftriaa  L'Ot.  Ill,  .(  :  CnHttmfnraritt,  III,  No.  17H.  —  ltiblio|;[aphf  w  In  No.  1 14 
above. 

THF.  tent-lights  glimmer  on  the  land. 
The  ship-light*  on  the  sea ; 
The  night-wind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 
Our  track  on  lone  Tybce. 


^ 


Emancipation 

At  Usl  our  grating  kcds  outslide, 
Our  good  boats  forward  swing  ; 

Aod  while  wc  ride  the  Und-lockcd  tide, 
Out  negroes  row  and  siDg. 

For  dear  the  boTulniaii  holds  his  gifts 

Ot  tnii»ic  anil  of  »iing  : 
'I'he  gold  ihal  kindly  Nature  tifts 

AmoDg  his  sands  of  wrong ; 

The  power  (o  oiake  his  toiling  days 
And  poor  home -com  forts  please ; 

The  quaint  relief  of  mirth  ihut  plays 
\Vith  sorrow's  minor  keys. 

Another  glow  than  sunset's  fire 
Has  filled  the  West  with  light, 

^Vheic  field  and  gamer,  barn  and  byre 
Are  blazing  through  the  night. 

The  land  ix  wild  with  fe;ir  and  hale. 
The  rout  tuns  ni.id  and  fast ; 

From  hand  to  hand,  from  gate  to  gate. 
The  flaming  brand  is  passed. 

The  lurid  (;low  falls  strong  across 
[>aTk  faces  broad  with  siuilei  : 

Not  theirs  the  terror,  hale,  and  loss 
That  lire  yon  blairing  piles. 

With  oar-strokes  timing  to  iheir  song, 

They  weave  in  simple  lays 
The  |iathu!t  of  remembered  wrong, 

The  hope  of  better  days, — 

The  triumph-note  that  Miriam  sung. 

The  joy  of  uncjgcd  birds : 
Softening  with  Afric's  mellow  tongue 

Their  broken  Saxon  words. 


"At  Port  Roval" 


aOHC  OF  TUB  NECKO   IKMTllEM 

O,  pnise  an'  tanks !     De  Loid  be  come 

To  set  (Ic  people  free  ; 
All'  niaiiiiii  link  it  duy  vb  doom, 

An'  we  ob  jubilee. 
De  Lonl  dal  heap  tic  Kcd  Sea  waves 

He  jus"  as  'trong  as  den  ; 
He  say  dc  word  :  wc  las'  ni(ihl  slaves ; 
To-day,  dc  Ixird'N  freemen. 

De  yam  will  grow,  dc  cotton  Wow, 

We'll  hab  dc  rice  an"  com  ; 
O  ncbljcf  you  fear,  if  ncbbcr  you  hear 
Dc  driver  blow  his  hom  I 

Ole  masea  on  he  irabbek  Rone ; 

He  leaf  lie  biiil  beliind  : 
Dc  l-ord*5  btcir  blow  him  fiirder  on, 

Like  corn-tihuck  in  de  wind. 
We  own  de  hoe,  wc  own  dc  plDiijjh, 

Wc  own  lie  handx  d.ii  hold  - 
We  sell  He  pig.  wc  sell  dc  cow. 
But  ncbbcr  chile  be  sold. 

Dc  yam  will  grow,  dc  cotton  blow, 

We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  com : 
O  nebber  you  fear,  if  iiebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  hi*  horn  I 

We  pray  de  Lord  :  he  gib  us  signs 

Dat  some  day  wc  be  free ; 
Dc  Norf-wind  icll  it  lo  de  pinca, 

De  wild-diitfc  to  de  sea  ; 
We  link  it  when  de  chiirch-tiell  nng. 

We  dream  it  in  <U-  ilrr.iin  ; 
Dc  ricc-binl  mean  it  when  he  sing, 
De  eagle  when  he  scream. 

Dc  yam  will  giow,  dc  cotton  blow. 

We'll  hab  de  rice  an'  corn  : 
O  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebbcr  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  hi»  hum  ! 
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We  koow  lie  proinisc  ncbbcr  Call, 

An'  nebber  He  dc  wonl ; 
So.  like  de  'potiln  in  ile  jail, 

Wc  wnileil  for  il^  l/)nl : 
All'  now  lie  o]>ci)  clici)'  tloor, 

An'  irow  iiway  de  key  ; 
He  tink  wc  lub  him  so  before. 
We  lub  Iiiin  btHcr  free. 

De  yiiin  will  Rmw,  de  coiton  bltiw, 

He'll  gill  lie  rice  an"  corn  : 
O  nebber  yuii  I'eur,  if  ueblier  you  heur 
Dc  driver  blow  his  hum  I 

So  ^inK  our  du»ky  gontlolicTH : 

And  with  a  secret  pain. 
And  Mnilcn  that  Mccm  akin  to  tears, 

Wc  hear  the  wild  refrain. 

We  ilaie  not  share  the  negro's  Inist, 

Nor  jvt  his  hope  deny ; 
Wc  only  know  ihni  (iod  i*  just. 
And  every  wrong  shall  die. 

Rude  seems  the  song  ;  each  swarthy  face, 

I'lamc-liuhtcd.  riider  still : 
Wc  §iaTt  TO  think  that  hapless  race 

Musi  shape  our  good  or  ill ; 

That  laws  of  chanceless  jnsiiie  bind 

Oppressor  with  iijipreMed; 
And,  close  as  sin  and  siillering  joined, 

We  march  to  K.nlc  abreast. 

Sing  on,  poor  he.irtu !  your  chant  shall  be 

Our  *ign  of  blight  or  hlooin,  — 
The  \'.ila-s»>ng  of  Liberly, 

Or  death-rune  of  onr  doom  I 

John  Crceoleaf  Whiltiet.  /m  Ifar  Tim*  and  othtr  PMnu  {BoMon.  iSfilV 
S'-S7- 
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1 26.    "  Thank  God  for  War  "   ( 1 862) 

BV    WILLIAM    LLOVD    GARKISON 

CaitnoD  HTM  one  of  ibr  lint  sixilitioniili,  and  the  Itadn  of  lh«  nube  in  New  Eng- 
land. Ha  vicwi  were  cilrrmt  and  iinptaclicablc;  but,  though  he  refiucd  to  l>e 
Mverncd  hiriucK  by  Ihc  potilical  liliulion  of  Ihv  ein*ncip«liun  i^ucilion,  lie  did  nol 
■D  to  undcntsnil  ihil  [Joinl  n(  rlcw,  u  ii  tccn  in  hii  >dJ(cu  dclivcicd  *1  the  annual 
iMcling  of  Ihc  MurUi'liutcIl*  Anll-SUveiy  Society,  from  whkh  thi*  cxlrai't  i>  lakeo. 
—  For  CacriKOi,  *ec  K  J.  Gartition  and  W.  1'.  Gatriion,  It'i/Ziain  /JtyJ  Garrii*m: 
CMiUmfvraria,  III,  No.  1 74.  ^^  BiUiogtaphy  M  in  No.  12^  above. 

WHAT  have  we  to  rejoice  over?  Why,  I  say,  the  war !  "  What  \ 
this  fratricidal  war?  What!  this  civil  war?  What!  this  ire*- 
sonatile  dbmemberment  of  the  Union?"  V«&,  thank  (iod  for  it  all !  — 
for  it  indicam  the  waning  power  of  slavery,  and  the  Irresbtiblc  growth 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  day  of  Northern  submission  is  past.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  wc  should  be  so  virtuous  \\\ax.  the  virions  cannot  live  with  us, 
than  to  be  so  vile  that  ihey  can  endure  and  relish  our  company.  No 
matter  what  tnay  be  said  of  the  Govenimciit  —  how  it  timidly  holds 
back — how  it  lacks  courage,  energy  and  faiih  —  how  it  refuses  to  strike 
the  blow  which  alone  will  settle  the  rebellion.  No  matter  what  may  be 
said  of  President  Lincoln  or  Gen.  MoClcllan,  by  way  of  crititlsm  —  and 
a  great  deal  can  be  justly  said  to  iheir  coiidemnaliim  —  one  dieermg 
fact  override*  alt  these  considers  I  ions,  m:iking  tliem  .ts  dnsc  in  the 
balarKe,  and  that  is,  that  our  free  North  is  utterly  unendurable  to  the 
tiaveholding  South  ;  that  we  hnvc  at  last  so  far  advanced  in  our  love  of 
liberty  and  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  as  a  people,  thai  it  is  not  possible 
any  longer  for  the  "  Iraffirken  in  slaves  and  soida  of  men  "  to  walk  in 
union  with  us.  I  call  that  a  very  checrinj;  fact.  Yea,  the  Union  is 
divided  ;  but  better  division,  than  that  we  shotild  be  oiider  the  lash  of 
Southern  overseers!  Belter  civil  war,  if  it  must  come,  than  for  us  to 
erauch  in  (he  dust,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven  to  the  wall  by  a 
miserable  and  merciless  slave  oligarchy  !  This  war  has  come  because 
of  the  increasing  love  of  liberty  here  at  the  North  ;  and  although,  as  a 
people,  we  do  not  yet  ciimc  up  to  the  high  standard  of  duty  in  striking 
directly  at  the  slave  system  for  its  estirpalion  as  the  root  and  source  of 
alt  our  woe  —  nevertheless,  the  sentiment  of  the  North  is  deepening  daily 
in  the  right  direction.  1  hold  that  it  is  not  wise  for  iis  to  be  too  micro- 
scopic in  endeavoring  to  find  disagreeable  and  annoying  things,  still  less 
to  uwnie  that  everything  is  waxing  worse  and  worse,  and  that  there  M 
little  or  no  hope.     No ;  broaden  your  views ;  lake  a  more  philosophical 


tB«r  mmJ  ibatM,  la  €ttUim 
ut  tttaken  up  —  tee  dM  dit  ii 
Dm  f  temrati  of  frreiloa  cw  Ac  < 

poil«>n  nn  the  nthcr,  villi ' 

1  rrjwui,  ihr  war  Inmitha potaAlot tm^ taama^moL.  "Wbr," 
Mmir  inif  ru  Uim,  "we  UnoflM  70*  VCK  a  pean  B^r*     Vo,  mil}', 

I  *m,  uiul  mine  the  tew  m  becane  «f  these  derfancot.  We«U  tbc 
4«iiM>  of  |>rirr  be  the  gainer  hf  the  idbMiMian  of  tepaavofdM 
rrtirl  Inii'tni  cnci  ilw  lutign  Tor  ihc  wipw—ry  atfthc  Jtwacgoe  idei? 
Wr»ili|  rli4>  cauic  of  peace  be  promoted  hj  the  No«A  hawlf  yicUnf  ip 
kll  lici  tiKhli,  and  aUuwlDx  her  Tree  inMitatioai  lo  be  oKHhnvn?  Cr< 
Utiily  iiol.  'nw\,  an  A  iKiwe  map,  I  rejoice  that  the  laaK  b  at  lui 
nwie  lip,  and  Oul  llie  tlriiKxl?  >i  ffoing  O".  becaaae  I  tee  ia  it  the  ajp 
ii(  iiltMiiriir  ieil('iii|itio[i.     Ik-iiiln,  whether  «c  wooU  have  ii  ao  or  sot, 

II  ('DiMa  InavlUttly,  lictrauw  or  our  gtnt  miional  trantgienioi^  which  a 
ilAVfty.  .  .  . 

t  iIm  iHit  know  that  some  iiurgin  or  allowance  majr  not  be  made  cm 
ftn  Ihc  ,\itmlnUltal)oii.  I  would  rather  be  owr  magnaninwus  dM 
WHiillim  tit  ItiHiiir.  Sup|>OMng  Mr.  Lincoln  coulil  answer  to-night,  and 
«f  thttiild  MV  10  him  —  "Sir,  viilh  the  powrr  in  j-out  hands,  sb^-etf  Ixinf 
llw  raitM-  »f  ihr  rflwllion  iKtmid  all  coniriivetHy,  why  don't  you  put  the 
IIUIiip  of  lutillec  lo  )vur  h{H,  and  proclaim  univer&al  (rec<lom?"  poaai- 
^rhemt)|hl  itinwrf-'"Gemlcmeu,  I  nndcnund  this  matter  quite  as «tll 
tt  V\w  do-     t  dii  mit  know  that  1  diflet  in  opinion  from  you;  bat  nil 

|ri> -'-f  %H\>\tt>tx  or^  uniicil  North  if  1  do  aa  you  btd  mt? 

A"  t.l  all  wvt»  at  the  North  M>  convinced  and  so  united  M 

lht«  |»«Mi,  ihM  iIkv  wtV  fUad  by  the  i"io»-emn>ent  ?  If  10,  give  me  tb 
v^dUm*  I'f  ll,  Atvil  I  «ia  Mrfhe  the  blow.  Bat,  gentlemen,  looking  otrt 
|h»  fHMtt  N\>4th,  and  tcriag  ia  al  }-dut  towits  and  cities  papers  nyn- 
wwtiHn  •  >^<nM^I<^tbh-v  if  aot «  fani^daUe  ponioB  of  the  peop:e.  ma- 
_4ilii«  «tnl  l-wKxti^  th«  iVou'eiWBcat  ia  cue  it  date  to  hbente  ibe  lUvn, 
>  m  a  w^m»  -of  «rtf-|Xiauialina.  I  daaot  feel  that  the  boor  hu  ytt 
A»  ttui  «t-n  tMi4tt  tt  i«*  ft*  ibc  CovnaaoK  M  take  that  «ep."  I 
■fMe  that  wwetfiiag  ef  dat  ftcfcc  «>e%hs  ia  the  initd 
I  ^  I  mtviM  aM4  the  CatvaK.  aarf  Aat  tbcR  is  sotae  growkd  te 
tnvt,  xaawttmatm  taf paBtir  JfjqwJfn-  Myteply.hawcMr. 
tUll  t>wMw**— Mbe— *a».*efawttia>o»^haBda«»Pw«- 
.«tth»  l>liWt4  awt^  aM  Oi— i hi  f  if  the  lay  awl 
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navy.  Do  yfur  iaty  ;  give  to  the  slaves  their  liberty  by  proclamntion, 
M  br  u  that  can  give  it ;  and  if  the  North  shall  bctrny  you,  and  prcfirr 
the  success  of  the  rcbclliun  to  the  ptc^crv.iiion  of  the  Union,  let  the 
dread  icsponaibility  be  hers,  but  stand  with  God  and  Freedom  on  your 
side,  come  what  may ! "  But  men  high  in  office  are  not  apt  to  be  led  by 
such  lofty  moral  considerations ;  and,  therefore,  we  iihould  not  judge 
the  present  incumbents  too  harshly.  I)uubtlei«»,  they  wanl  to  be  atnired 
of  the  Northern  heart,  feeling,  cooperation,  approval.  Can  these  be 
safely  relied  u|ion  when  the  <ledxive  blow  shnll  be  struck?  That  is  the 
qocsiion  ;  and  it  is  a  ver)'  serious  i)Ucstion.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  Administration  is  unnecessarily  timid, 
and  not  undeserving  of  rebuke.  1  think  that  ilii*  bellowing,  bullying, 
tre.-uonablc  party  at  the  North  has,  after  all,  but  very  little  left,  either  in 
|ioint  of  numbers  or  power :  the  fangs  of  the  viper  are  drawn,  though 
the  venomouK  feeling  remains.  Still,  it  has  its  effect,  and  produces  a 
damaging,  if  not  |>aralyung  impn-ssion  at  Washington.  .  .  . 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  fiitnre.  We  shall  not  go  back  to  *'  the  beg- 
gar)^ demenU  "  of  old.  The  "  covenant  with  death  "  is  annulletl ;  the 
"agreement  with  hell"  no  longer  stands.  Under  the  new  order  of 
things,  new  relations  exist,  and  the  (kjvcmment  is  invested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers.  .  .  , 

IJberator  (Boiton),  February  7,  1863. 


127.    Slavery  and  the  Union  (1862) 

BV    HORACE    ClRliHLEV    AND    PRESIDENT    ABRAHAM    LIN-COLN 

(ke«lcy  will  liable  to  an  cictn  of  Tervm  that  micle  hit  vicwi  imjirRciiolile.  Dui- 
iftg  ihe  Civil  U'b(  h«  oAcn  loil  juljcncc  « lih  the  a>!intnliiir*lU>n  ini<  )irratcil  il  thciiuicli 
(he  Rtilorml  miluiiini  »f  rhc  Xrtv  Ycrk  'IrtlmHi.  ua  «l«vivn  in  llie  lirat  uf  Ihcic 
estracti.  'Hie  iin|>(iitsni;c;  (•(  llic  Ictlec  n  l)ial  il  wah  va  atlcmpt  lo  (artt  Lincoln'* 
hwid  in  the  iMuancc  of  a  procUmaliun  cif  (-mantipatitin.  ^  For  Gtccley,  sec  No.  38 
■boTc.  —  Fm  Lincoln.  (M  No.  44  abiivc.^-Itililiugraphy  u  in  Nol  124  above. 


A.    CKEELEV  TO  LINCOLN 

[New  Vork,  .Augujit  t9,  r862.] 
DO  not  intnide  to  tell  you  —  for  you  must  know  already — 
thai  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  triumphed  in  your  elec- 
tion, and  of  all  who  desire  the  unquahricd  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  now 


I 


I 


desolating  oar  countiy,  arc  soirly  (lixappotnt«d  and  decplj'  pained  by  the 
policy  you  s«eiii  to  be  piinuing  with  rcganl  to  the  slaves  of  Rebels.  .  .  . 

VIII.  On  the  tace  of  this  wide  e^nh,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  one 
disntcrcsted,  determined,  intelligent  champion  of  the  Union  cause  who 
does  not  feel  that  all  attempts  to  put  down  the  Rebellion  and  at  the  same 
time  uphold  in  inciting  cauie  are  preposterous  and  futile  —  that  the 
Rebellion,  if  cni^hod  out  to-morruw,  would  tie  renewed  within  a  year  if 
Slavcrj-  were  left  in  fiill  vigor  —  that  Army  officers  who  reinaiu  to  thii 
day  devoted  to  Slavery  can  at  best  be  but  half-way  loyal  to  the  Union—  _ 
and  that  every  hour  of  deference  to  Slavery  is  an  hour  of  added  and  ■ 
deepened  peril  to  the  Union.  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  )'our 
Emiuasadon  in  Europe,  It  is  freely  at  your  service,  not  at  mine.  .Ask 
them  to  tell  t-ou  candidly  whether  the  seeming  subserviency  of  your 
policy  to  the  slave hoUling,  Niavery- upholding  interest,  is  not  the  per- 
plexity, the  despair,  of  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  be  admonished  by 
the  general  answer !  ■ 

IX.  I  close  as  I  began  with  the  statement  that  what  an  immense  major- 1 
ity  of  the  Ix>yil  Millions  of  your  countrymen  require  of  you  is  a  frank, 
declareil,  uuciujtified,  ungrudging  execution  of  the  bws  of  the  Und,  more 
especially  of  the  Confiscation  Act.    Tliat  .\ct  j^ive*  freedom  to  the  slaves 

of  Rebels  coming  within  our  lines,  or  whom  those  lines  may  at  any  time 
inclose — wc  ask  you  to  render  it  due  obedience  by  jmblidy  retjuiring  all 
your  subordinates  to  rec<^nizc  and  obey  it.  The  Rebels  are  everywhere 
using  the  late  anti-negro  riols  in  the  North,  as  they  have  long  used  >X>ur 
officers'  treatment  of  negroes  in  the  South,  to  convince  the  slaves  that 
they  have  nothing  to  hope  from  a.  Union  success  —  that  we  mean  in  that 
case  to  sell  them  into  a  bitterer  bondage  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Let  them  impress  this  as  a  truth  on  the  great  mass  of  their  ignorant  and 
credulous  bondmen,  and  the  Union  will  never  be  restored  —  never.  We 
cannot  conquer  Ten  Millions  of  People  united  in  solid  phalanx  against 
us,  powerfully  aided  by  Northern  sympathizers  and  Eviiopean  alliei.  We 
must  have  scmits,  guides,  spies,  cook*,  teamsters,  diggers  and  choppers 
from  the  Bl.icks  of  the  South,  whether  we  allow  them  to  fight  for  tis  « 
not,  or  wc  shall  be  baffled  and  repelled.  As  one  of  the  millions  who 
would  gladly  have  avoided  this  struggle  at  any  sacrifice  but  that  of 
Principle  and  Honor,  but  who  now  feci  that  the  iriunipli  of  the  Union  is 
indispensable  not  only  to  the  csistcnce  of  our  country  but  to  the  well- 
being  of  mankind,  1  entreat  you  to  render  a  hearty  and  unequivocal 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Und. 


I 


B.    LINCOLK   TO  GRKELEY 

ExBCtmvE  Ma-nsion,  Washincton,  August  J2,  iS6>. 
HAVE  jmt  rM<l  yoiire  of  the  19th,  .iildresacd  to  myself 
Ibroiigh  ihc  New  Vurk  "Trilnmc."  If  there  be  in  it  any 
tuienienis  or  a&sumptioiM  of  liict  which  1  may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I 
do  not,  now  and  here,  controvert  Ihcm.  If  there  be  in  it  any  infcrcncca 
which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do  not,  now  and  here,  argue 
against  them.  If  there  be  perceptible  in  il  an  impatient  and  diLtatona) 
tone.  1  waive  il  in  (Icfcrence  to  an  old  friend  whoM  heart  I  have  always 
supposed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 

I  wouk]  save  tlie  Union.  I  would  save  il  the  shortest  way  under  the 
Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be  "the  Union  ai  it  was."     If  there  be  those  who 

fmuld  not  save  the  Union  unless  Ihey  could  at  (he  same  time  save 
davery,  I  do  not  a^ree  with  iheni.  If  there  lie  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  toiild  at  the  sume  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  My  jxiramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  (o  save 
the  Union,  and  is  not  cither  to  saic  or  to  destroy  sl.ivcry.  If  I  could 
tare  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  1  would  du  it ;  and  if  1  could 
save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  tvoutd  do  it ;  aiitl  if  I  could  xave  it  by 
freeing  some  an<l  leaving  others  alone,  I  wmitil  aNo  do  that.  What  I  do 
about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to 
s«ve  the  Union  ;  and  what  [  forbear.  1  forbear  bcc.iusc  1  do  not  believe 
it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  c.iuse.  and  t  shall  do  more  whenever  1  shall 
believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause,  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors 
when  shown  to  be  errors,  anil  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  ihcy 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  o(rK:i.al  duty ; 
UkI  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  be  free. 

AVtf  ycrJt  Daily  Tribune.  August  ao,  1861. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Co"<^//rf/(  ofir  (edited  by  John  C.  Nicolayand  JuhnHayf 
New  VoKk,  1894),  II,  117-128. 
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128.    Debate  in  the  Cabinet  (1862) 

■V   SeCttKTARV   SALMON    rOKTLAMD  CHASE 

Chaw  f*>l<iT<l  (luUlc  hh  u  ka  RBli-sUmy  man,  *nil  rcnuined  CMMiHCMljr  Mck 
th>ou{buui  hi*  iwm.  A»  *  meiubrt  oi  Uncotn'i  cabinci,  hi*  *}a{Miitii<a  ««r  wmk 
lh«  iMMB'to  "i  il>«  rulicak  (m  cmancipuion,  anil  be  «u  ihcn  qwluaiMii  wvkt 
llu  fif«aM(Bt'(  (uwnciL  Mu  bnl  clahn  lo  TaMtt,  howev«(,  1i«>  in  itie  contfrnth* 
•l«lv«iBti>t)ii)>  tlHiwn  ui  hk  luMiicuil  aKMUft*.  opcdklli  in  iua  ocKutUuluii  ol  Iht 
■Aikiiial  thiiiVlnii  i^eai.  Tbb  «>(r>cl  b  Truei  hit  i^arf.  —  f'ot  Oimt.  *gc  lltrL 
.WWM)  r»nttmd  Ckw*.-  Chaaning  ud  Hut,  Cwulr,  {  )).—  Bibliae(«{<br  m  ib 
N<b  111  ■■»*«> 

-    '"1^0  deparlmenl  attoui  niivc,     Suie  De- 

(^«pleo.bCT   «.   lS6a.]       |      partrocni  mc«cngcr  came  with  nou« 

to  hmiU  of  itrputmcDts  to  meet  at  t«Th'C.  Rrccivcd  suDdty  calkn. 
Wfitt  K>  the  \Vhiie  HuuK.  All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  waeia 
UlfwlAnce.  Th«r«  w«s  hhim  general  talk,  and  the  Ptokleni  meniMaed 
itwl  AttcTnii*  Wanl  h«l  »en(  him  hu  book.  Pnposed  to  rCMl  a  dupKr 
•hi.  h  he  ihn-w^ht  vep'  fiiony.  Read  it.  and  seemed  to  enfo^  it  wiy 
lUiKh:  the  braik  abo  (except  SCaauMi).  Tbc  chapter  was  "Higb- 
HaMk\l  ^XitTa^  at  Utka." 

rhc  l^eMiieat  then  took  a  gram  tooe.  and  nid :  *  CemlenMi^  I 
lw«v,  a*  riM  are  awaiv.  tbooght  a  gicM  dol  aboat  the  RfatiiM  of  Ah 
wat  lu  Onetr,  Md  voa  al  weater  ikM,  ftnnl  «tck»  agD^  I  lead  ta 
yvM  Monin  1  kad  pR^Mtil  apOB  tke  adfateet,  wfakfc.  on  accom  «< 
t)tM««iM*  wade  bv  aoBc  oT  ytM.  ns  net  iiwrrl  Et«r  sfatee  tfaea  vr 
WMtl  k«»  ^«tk  anch  oci:iipied  mtfc  lUs  sdifect,  a»d  I  have  Ifaoaghl  A 
afc^tWth*  wefar  artMgo«il«ig|ktpnbaWyq«e.  ttbiiktfe 
MwvhMViMWBM.  I  nk  ^  «*s  a  brtHT  tiac;  t  wUk  i1h>  we  «ck 
to  t  »»Hw  Ki«rtil>i»  TW  artiqa  rf  *e  «■»  ip»l  *e  lebeb  hi 
•Mt  ^**«  <»•*»  •*■<  1  *"*■  ^"^  *■•  •*«*■  **  *^  fca»e  Va 
*<«Md«l<^  Mantel.  a^VteaqhwanMlamRrmdaacer  of  ia^ 
ywM^  »|—  IX  w»<i  aM»  — at  freJrnA  I  *fc  iimiiiiI.  »»ia 
M  4  OmmU  te  JHw*o<^«jfc"l.  Wi^e  a  |iwcl»rtio»  of 

»^n  -^  -  '  •'"V "^  "^  **  — "     I  »< 

.fet*.    IW  wM  ^19  >■  »*  Ai»*  "^  v)  1«* 
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views  of  each  on  thin  question.  Thejr  have  been  heretofore  expressed, 
and  I  hare  considered  them  as  thoroughly  and  urcliilly  as  I  can.  What 
I  have  wiiiien  is  that  which  toy  reflections  have  determined  mc  to  nay. 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  expressions  I  use  or  in  any  minor  inativr 
which  any  one  of  you  thinks  had  best  be  changed,  I  ihall  l>e  glad  to  re- 
ceive yoiir  suggeuioiu.  One  other  observation  [  will  make.  I  know 
wrj-  well  that  many  others  might,  in  this  maircr  as  in  others,  do  belter 
than  I  can ;  and  if  i  wai  salixltcd  that  the  public  conlidencc  was  more 
foUy  possessed  by  any  one  of  them  than  by  mc,  and  knew  of  any  con- 
stituttonal  way  in  which  he  could  be  put  in  my  place,  he  should  hat-e  it. 
t  would  Riadiy  yield  it  to  him.  But  though  (  believe  thai  I  have  noi  m> 
much  of  the  confidence  of  the  pcoj)lc  as  I  had  some  time  since,  1  do 
not  know  that,  all  things  considered,  any  other  person  has  mote ;  and, 
however  this  m^iy  be,  there  is  no  way  in  which  I  can  have  any  other  man 
put  where  I  am.  I  am  here.  I  must  do  the  best  I  can,  and  bear  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  course  which  1  feet  I  ought  to  take." 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Emancipation  IVoclama- 
tion,  making  remarks  on  the  several  parts  as  he  went  on,  and  showing 
that  he  had  fully  considered  the  subject  in  all  the  lights  under  which  it 
had  been  presented  to  him. 

After  he  had  closed.  Governor  Seward  said :  "  TTic  general  iiuettion 
havinjjc  ]xen  dei-j^k-d,  nothing  can  l>e  said  further  at>oui  that.  Would  it 
not,  however,  make  the  proi:lauiatiou  more  clear  and  decided  to  leave 
out  all  reference  to  the  act  being  sustained  during  the  incumbency 
of  the  present  President ;  and  not  merely  say  that  the  fiovcmment 
'recognises,'  but  that  it  will  maintain  the  freedom  it  proclaims?" 

I  followed,  saying :  "  What  you  have  said,  Mr.  President,  fully  satis- 
fies me  that  you  have  given  to  every  proposition  which  has  liceii  made  a 
kind  and  i^ndid  coniiideratioD.  And  you  have  now  expreuteti  the  con- 
clusion to  which  you  ha\-e  arrived  clearly  and  distinctly.  This  it  was 
your  right,  and,  under  your  oalh  of  office,  your  duty  to  do.  The  procla- 
mation does  not,  indeed,  mark  otil  the  cotirse  I  would  myself  prefer; 
but  1  am  ready  lo  take  it  just  as  it  is  written  and  to  si-ind  by  it  with  all 
my  heart.  I  think,  however,  ihe  suggestions  of  Governor  Seward  very 
judicioux,  and  shall  Ite  itlad  lo  have  them  adopted," 

live  I^esident  ihen  iuked  us  severally  our  opinions  as  to  the  modifi- 
cations proposed,  saying  that  he  did  not  care  much  about  the  phrases  he 
had  used.  Every  one  favored  the  modificalion.  and  it  -km  .idoplcd. 
Governor  Seward  then  proposed  thai  in  the  passage  relating  to  colonixa- 
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tion  some  language  ihoulf!  \k  introduced  to  show  that  the  cxilonizatioa 
proposed  wiu  lo  be  only  wiih  the  cotisent  of  the  colonms,  and  the 
consent  of  the  States  in  which  the  roluniei  mi|;ht  be  attempted.  This, 
too,  was  agreed  to  ;  and  no  other  n)o<ltrtc4t>on  wax  proponed.  Mr.  Blair 
(hen  said  that  ihc  question  having  been  decided,  he  wrould  make  do 
olijection  to  iaauing  the  proclamation  ;  but  he  would  ask  to  have  hb 
paper,  prc*ented  some  days  since,  against  the  policy,  filed  with  the 
proclamation.  The  I'residenI  coosented  to  this  readily.  And  then 
Mr.  Blair  went  on  lo  say  that  he  wax  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the 
proclamation  on  the  bonier  .Stales  and  on  the  army,  and  stated,  at  some 
icngli),  the  grounds  of  his  apprehensions.  He  disclaimed  roort  ex- 
pressly, however,  all  objections  to  emancipation  /vr  ;/,  saying  he  hud 
always  been  personally  in  favor  of  it  —  always  ready  for  immediate 
egiancipation  in  the  midst  of  slave  States,  rather  than  submit  lo  die 
perpetuation  of  the  system. 

J.  W.  Schuckers,  Li/f  and  Public  Sers'ias  «f  Satmom  P^rttand  Chatt  (New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  i874)<  453-455- 


A  Peace  Democrat's  View  of  Emancipation 
{1863} 

REPRESENTATIVE  CLEMENT   LAIRD  VALLANDIGHAM 


VdltBdiKh&iii  »&«  1  rcprcM-nlalivr  frviii  01ii'>,  ami  th«  mmt  prnminrnt  and  cm- 


•pofctBOfl&cojijKthtxIs.orulJpoiienlioflhevfflt.  Thr  ipcpth  («>niwliii:h  lhl»cjtf«l 
is  taken  was  dclivcicd  in  the  House  of  Ktpiavnuiivu  on  Jnnuary  14,  iMij.  Ib  ihe 
(Dcc«edin£iipnng  VallanilighimuUckcil  llic  Kiiituiiitliiliuii  k>  vlitlrnlly  iii  his  spnchn 
in  Ohio  Ihal  hr  wu  aircMi-il,  tiiciJ,  RncI  cnnviulcil  I'y  i~<?uit-matlial.  and  wu  biinithnl 
by  Linculn  iliuiu  the  Ccinfcclrratc  tinci.  But  he  Ibund  in  the  South  liltk  syropalhy  (u 
hii  reunion  idea*,  intl  10  made  hii  w>y  10  CanB-lo,  whence  he  wu  soHctci)  \a  letuia 
unmolnlcil  the (ollon'ing ytsr. —  Bibliogiiphy  :  Chsniiingnnil  Ilirl,  iinuU,^  313,114. 


NOW,  sir,  on  the  14th  of  April  [1861],  I  bebeied  that  coercion 
would  bring  on  war,  and  war  disunion.  More  than  that,  I  be- 
lieved, what  you  alt  in  your  hearts  believe  to-day,  tb;«l  the  Sonlh  coiiH 
never  be  conquered  —  never.  And  not  that  only,  but  I  was  satisfied  — 
and  you  of  the  abolition  jiarty  have  now  proved  it  to  the  world  —  thsl 
the  secret  hut  real  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
Staler,  [n  any  evrni,  1  did  not  doubt  that  whatever  mipfht  he  the 
momentary  impulses  of  those  in  power,  ajid  whatever  pleilges  they  inig 
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make  in  the  mulst  of  the  fury  for  the  Conslitution,  ihe  Union,  aiut  the 
flag,  yet  the  nxliinil  anil  inexorahle  logic  of  revolutions  would,  sooner  or 
laicf,  drive  them  into  Ihiii  policy,  and  with  it  to  it»  final  but  inerilable 
result,  the  change  of  <rtir  iircsent  ilcnincialiir..i1  form  of  govcmmcoi  into 
on  imperial  despotism.  .  .  . 

And  now,  sir,  I  recur  lo  the  state  of  the  Union  to-day.  .  .  . 

Money  and  credit . . .  you  have  had  in  jirodi^al  pmfu«ion.  . . .  The 
fabled  hosts  of  Xerxes  have  l>een  oulnumhered.  And  yet  victory  strangely 
follows  the  standards  of  the  foe.  l-'rom  Great  Uelhcl  to  Vicksburg,  the 
kittle  has  not  been  to  the  strong.  .  ,  .  you  have  iitterly,  signally,  dis- 
aitTOualy  —  t  will  not  say  ignominiously  —  failed  to  subdue  ten  millions 
of  **  rebels,"  whom  you  had  taught  the  people  of  the  North  and  West 
not  only  to  haie  Inii  to  despise.  Rebels,  did  1  sjiy?  Ye*,  your  fathers 
were  rebels,  or  your  grandfathers.  He  who  now  before  me  on  canvas 
looks  down  so  sadly  npon  us,  the  false,  degenerate,  and  imbecile  guar- 
iliaiM  of  the  great  Republic  which  he  founded,  was  a  rebel.  And  yet  we, 
cradled  ourselves  in  rebellion,  and  who  have  fotitered  and  fratemi/cd  with 
eicry  insurrection  in  the  nioeteenili  century  everywhere  throughout  the 
globe,  would  now,  forsooth,  make  the  word  "  rebel "  a  reproach.  Rebels 
certainly  they  are  ;  Init  alt  ihe  per&t.itent  and  stupendous  efforts  of  the 
most  gigantic  warfare  of  iiioiiem  limct  have,  through  your  incompetency 
and  folly,  avadcd  nothing  to  crush  ihcm  out,  cut  off  though  ihcy  have 
been  by  your  blockade  from  all  the  world,  and  dependent  only  upon 
their  own  courage  and  resources.  And  yet  they  were  to  be  utterly  con- 
quered and  subdned  in  nix  weeks,  or  ihrte  months  !  Sir,  my  judgment 
was  made  up  and  expressed  from  the  first.  ]  learned  il  from  Chatham  : 
"  My  lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America."  And  you  have  not  conquered 
the  South.  Von  never  will.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible ; 
much  lew  under  your  auijiices.  Hut  money  you  have  expended  without 
limit,  and  blood  poured  out  like  water.  Defeat,  debt,  taxation,  sepul- 
chre*, these  are  your  trophies.  In  vain  the  people  g.nve  you  treasure 
and  the  soldier  yielded  up  his  life.  "  Fight,  las.  emancipaie.  let  these." 
s.-)id  the  gentleman  from  M.iine,  (Mr.  I'lKi:,)  at  the  last  session,  "be  the 
trinity  of  our  salvation."  Sir,  ihcy  have  liecome  the  trinity  of  your  deep 
damnation.  The  war  for  the  Uninn  is,  m  your  hands,  a  most  bloody 
and  costly  failure.  The  President  confessed  it  on  the  lad  of  September, 
solemnly,  officially,  and  under  the  broad  seal  of  the  United  States.  And 
he  has  now  repeated  the  confession.  The  priests  and  mbbis  of  aboli- 
tion taught  him  that  Ood  would  not  prosper  such  a  cause.    War  for  the 
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Union  was  abandoned;  war  for  ihe  n^gro  openly  begun,  and  wiihl 
sirungcr  battalion:!  tlian  before.  With  what  succcu?  Let  the  dead] 
at  piederickitbuig  and  Vicksburg  answer.  .  .  . 

And  now,  nir,  1  come  to  the  (;rcai  and  controlling  question  within  * 
which  the  whole  isnue  of  union  or  disunion  it  boun<]  up :  is  there  "  an 
incprcasibic  cuntlici  "  lietnecn  the  ^lavchoMing  and  non-slaveholdinf; 
Stales?  ...  If  so,  llicn  there  i»  an  end  of  all  union  and  forever.  Vuu 
cannot  abotiih  slavery  by  the  sword  ;  still  less  by  proclamations,  though 
the  President  were  to  "  proclaim  "  cxery  month.  Of  what  poMtble  avjii] 
was  his  procbmnlion  of  September?  Did  the  Sonlh  xiibmit?  Was  she 
even  abrmcd?  And  yet  he  has  now  fulininei)  another  "bull  against  the 
coniei "  —  dmtum  fulmrn  —  nnt),  threatening  scr\'ile  insurrection  with  at] 
its  horrors,  has  yet  coolly  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  mankind,  aiwl  in- 
voked  the  blessing  of  the  <>od  of  peace  and  love  !  But  decUring  it  ■  fl 
military  necesiity.  an  essential  measure  of  war  to  aubdtte  the  rebels,  yet, 
with  admirable  wixdoin,  he  expressly  exempts  from  its  operation  the  only 
Statics  and  partit  of  Slates  in  the  South  where  he  has  the  military  power 
to  execulc  it. 

Neither,  sir,  can  you  abolish  slavci)-  by  argument.  As  well  .tltcmpt  to 
abolish  maniage  or  the  relation  of  paternity.  The  Soiith  ix  resolved  to 
maintain  it  at  every  haurd  and  by  e\'ery  sacrifice ;  and  if  "  this  Union 
cannot  endure  part  slave  and  part  free,"  then  it  is  already  and  finally 
dissolved,  'ialk  not  to  me  of  "  \Vert  Virginia."  Tell  me  not  of  Mis- 
souri, trampled  under  the  feet  of  your  soldiers.  As  well  talk  to  me  of 
Ireland.  Sir,  the  destiny  of  those  States  must  abide  the  issue  of  the  war. 
Hut  Kentucky  you  may  find  tougher.     And  Maryland  — 

"  E'en  in  her  uhei  live  their  wonled  fitei.~ 

Nor  will  Delaware  be  found  wanting  in  the  day  of  trial. 

Um  1  deny  the  doctrine.  It  is  full  of  disunion  and  civil  war.  It  is  \ 
disunion  itself.  Whoever  first  taught  it  ought  to  be  lieall  with  as  not  only  ' 
hostile  to  the  Union,  but  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Sir,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Constitution  is  the  perfect  and  eternal  compatibility 
«f  a  imion  of  States  "  part  slave  and  pari  liee  ; "  else  the  Conttitution 
never  woulil  have  been  framed,  nor  the  Union  founded  ;  and  seventy 
years  of  su<x«s*ful  experiment  have  approved  the  wisdum  of  the  plan. 
Id  my  deliberate  judgment,  a  confederacy  made  u|)  uf  slaveholding  aitd 
non-sUveholding  States  is,  in  Ihe  nature  of  things,  the  strongesi  of  all 
[Mpitlar  governments.    African  slavery  has  been,  and  is,  eminently  con- 
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scTvalive.  It  makct  the  :ib«olute  |)olitical  equality  of  the  white  race 
ev-ciywhere  practicable.  It  dispcniies  with  the  English  order  of  nobility, 
Aod  leaves  every  white  man,  North  and  South,  owning  slaves  or  owning 
none,  the  equal  of  every  other  while  man.  It  has  reconciled  imiverwl 
tufljrage  throughout  the  free  Sutcs  with  Ihc  stability  of  govcrnmeni.  I 
fpnk  not  nuw  of  ttx  niaterial  benefit:,  lu  ihe  North  ;and  Wctt,  which  arc 
many  and  more  obvious.  Bin  the  Snuih.  too,  has  prolitcd  many  ways 
by  a  uriion  with  the  non-slavchotding  States.  Enterprise,  industry,  self- 
reliance,  perswcrancc,  and  the  other  hardy  virtues  of  a  people  livinj;  in 
a  higher  latitude  anil  without  hereditary  nervanLi,  Khe  hiis  teamed  or 
recei^-cd  &om  the  North.  Sir,  it  it  easy,  I  know,  to  denounce  all  this, 
and  to  revile  him  who  utters  it.  Be  it  so.  The  English  ia,  of  all  lan- 
guages, the  most  copious  in  words  of  bitterness  and  reproach.  "  Pour 
on  :  I  will  endure."  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Whoever  hates  ncRro  slavery  more  than  he  loves  the  Union,  must 
detnan<I  te]»irali»n  at  \xi,X.  I  think  ttut  you  can  never  abolish  slavery 
by  lighting.  Certainly  you  never  can  till  you  h.tve  first  destroyed  the 
South,  and  then,  in  Ihe  Linpiage,  first  of  Mr.  Douglas  .ind  afterwartU  of 
Mi.  Scwanl,  converted  this  (ioverninent  into  tin  imperial  de)i|>olisro. 
And,  sir,  whenever  I  am  forced  to  a  choii:e  lictwccn  thtr  Ins*  to  my  own 
country  and  race,  of  personal  and  political  liberty  with  all  its  blessings, 
and  the  iitvoUintary  domestic  servitude  of  the  negro,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment  to  choose  the  latter  allcmaiivc.  The  sole  ipicsiion 
to-day  i»  between  the  I'nion  with  slavery,  or  final  disunion,  and.  I  think, 
anarchy  and  dcsiiotism.  I  am  for  the  Cnion.  It  was  good  enough  for 
my  fathers.     It  is  good  enough  (<>t  us  and  our  children  after  us. 


1^^  my  la 

r  Bokn  w»  an  suthot  and  puct,  and  a  man  of  prurmincnl  miLial  iKnitioa  is  AAiP-' 

dclphia.  lU  wu  one  at  the  (oundcn  of  the  Union  I.cbkuc  •>(  rmladiflpliM,  and* 
moving  >|)iril  in  the  bi>I  furnuhcil  lo  Ihe  L'nion  cauic  liy  ihm  noiabtc  organitalion, 
whili'  hi>  |irn  w:ii>  «L-(itr  in  wiiliii):  iwttiollc  lyric*  ami  viKotoui  prcsc  in  tiehalf  of  lit» 
tiiunlty.  The  ai:liun  hcfi'  dvM-rilmd  look  I'lacc  Hi  I'urt  Mudkin.  May  3J,  186^  — 
Bibliography  as  in  .Vc>,  114  abuvs. 


[  Appriuiix  ta  the  CMtgrtsstoHal  OMe.  37  Cuiic..  3  seM.  {Jchn  C.  Klves,  Wash* 
bglon.  1863},  53-59  Paiiim.  January  14'  iS6j. 


130.    "The  Black  Regiment"  (1863) 

BY  CEOKGE   HEXRV    BOKER 
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Emancipation 
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DARK  (IS  the  clouds  of  even, 
Ranked  in  the  wesiem  heaven, 
Wailing  the  breaih  that  lifts 
All  ihe  titead  in.-un,  and  drifts 
TciH]»esl  and  Tnlling  brand 
Over  a  ruined  lind  ;  — 
So  ^lill  and  orderly. 
Arm  to  arm,  knee  to  knee. 
Waiting  the  greal  cvctn. 
Stands  the  black  regiment. 

llown  Ihc  long  dmky  line 
Tcett  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine ; 
And  the  bright  bayonet. 
Bristling  and  firmly  act, 
Fbnhcd  with  a  purpose  grand, 
l.iing  ere  ihe  sharp  command 
Of  the  fierce  rullmg  ilnjni 
Told  ihcm  their  time  had  come. 
Told  them  what  work  was  sent 
For  the  black  re((iment. 

"  Now,"  the  flag-sergeant  fried, 
"  Though  dcAlh  and  hell  betide, 
1^1  the  whole  nation  see 
If  we  are  fit  to  be 
Piee  m  this  land  ;  or  txmnd 
Down,  like  the  whining  hotintl,  — 
bound  with  red  stripes  of  pain 
In  our  old  chains  again  I " 
O,  what  a  shout  there  went 
From  the  black  rejjinient ! 

"Charge  ! "    'Inimp  and  drum  awoke. 
Onward  ihe  bondmen  broke ; 
Bayonet  and  sabre -stroke 
Vainly  up|)OKed  iheir  rush. 
Through  the  wild  liattle's  crush. 
With  but  one  ihoiighi  afiush. 
Driving  their  lords  like  chafl". 
In  the  gtins'  mouths  they  laugh ; 


"The  Black  Regiment" 

Or  ai  the  slippery  brands 
Lenpiog  with  open  hands, 
Down  ihcy  tear  man  and  horse, 
Down  in  thar  awful  counc  ; 
Trampling  with  bloody  heel 
Over  the  cta&hing  sicel. 
All  ihcir  eyes  forward  bent, 
Rushed  the  black  regiment. 

"  Freedom  I "  their  batlle-ciy,  — 
"  Freedom  !  or  leave  to  die  ! " 
Ah  !  and  they  meant  the  word, 
Not  as  with  un  'tis  heard, 
Not  a  mere  ]urty  shunt : 
Tliey  gave  their  xiiirits  ont  j 
Trusted  the  end  to  God, 
And  on  the  gory  sod 
Rolled  in  tniimjihant  blond. 
Clad  to  strike  one  free  blow, 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe  ; 
Glad  to  breathe  one  free  breath, 
Though  on  the  lips  of  death. 
Praying  —  alas!  in  vain  !  — 
That  they  mi)!h[  fjll  again, 
So  they  could  onre  more  see 
That  burst  to  liberty  '■ 
This  was  what  "  freedom  "  lent 
To  the  black  regiment. 

Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell; 
But  they  are  resting  well ; 
Scourges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 
O,  to  the  living  few, 
Sulitiert,  Ik  )ij»I  and  true  I 
Hail  them  as  comrades  tried ; 
]-'ight  with  them  side  by  side; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent. 
Scorn  the  black  regiment  I 
lOrge  H-  Boker,  fi>tmi  of  the  It'ar  (.Uoston,  1S64),  99-103. 
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fcr  dM  HMhm  MHtft.    TW  dar  bdbw  o« 
y«ti  !■  9etK  f  [i ■■■».  he  lamed  fartrorSlfyi 
httwicd'to  uU  il,  —kfrtj  or  &ftj  i 
«Mid«-    T^  omwer  did  hit  bcM  to  caltct  i 
prepneu*  md,  «ad  MotoKd,  and 
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a|)(Manacc  of  a  body  of  Unioa  canbypoi  a  cad  to : 
had  •  ff«K  of  noi  and  wonea  dnbed 
imnT't  KKhmoixl. 

The  nifM«a]n  ratoc  ont  from  their  Wdiig  phctt  ^kb  Act  »w  the 
VMheca,  and  advanced  fcaHcsitx  with  <]f)ca  riiWiiiiwi  i     TW  te 
mImmm  of  iSc  nq(n>CT  was  to  smile  from  car  to  ear,  the  ateomd  topve 
verfWIr  a  drink  of  ■ntrr  or  a  piece  of  boc-cake,  ike  thod  to  p«&  i 
■■.t  ''iFHltnaod  lie  in  leailiocM  to  join  the  annj. 
>'  V 11  not  afraid  of  lu^" 

Wby,  boM,  I '»  been  prapng  for  ycr  to  i 
htif,  irmtk  'If  l/wd."  h 

-  *ff  f^  oot  itnid  IhatweshaUscayou?"  ^ 

-4, 1  tt  n't.    'I'he  overKx-T  tuid  jrou  woold  idl  as  off  to  Cab^ 
■V  near-mill,  boi  wc  did  n't  believe  jiim.'* 
■\  was  a  bright  muhtto  girl,  who  ' 
•-->.«  tfcr  joy  in  violent  demoosiratioiu 
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Contrabands 


"  Because  you  Vanken  havu  come.     I  can  go  home  now." 

"  Is  not  this  youT  homer  ? " 

*•  Na    I  come  from  William§pon  in  Maryland." 

"When  did  you  come  from  tlieic?" 

'*  Lan  year.  Mailer  sold  me.  I  nfieci  my  brother  is  'long  with  the 
army.  He  ran  away  last  year.  .Maitter  wax  afraid  that  I  should  rUD 
away,  and  he  sold  me." 

The  negroes  came  from  alt  the  surrounding  plantations,  Old  men 
with  rencrablc  beards,  horny  hands,  crippled  with  hard  work  and  harder 
usage  ;  aged  women,  toothless  almost  blind,  steadying  their  Mepi  with 
Slicks ;  little  ncjtro  boys,  driving  a  team  of  skeleton  steers,  —  mere 
bones  and  tendons  covered  with  hide,  —  or  wall-eyed  horses,  siiavinc-il, 
foundered,  and  l.ime,  attacheil  10  rickety  cartt  and  wagom,  piled  with 
beds,  tibtn,  rhalrs,  pots  and  kettles,  hens,  turkeys,  ducks,  women  with 
infants  in  their  arms,  and  a  snble  cloud  of  children  trotting  by  their  side. 

"Where  arc  you  going?"  I  said  to  a  short,  thick-set,  gray-bearded 
old  man,  shuffling  :dung  the  road ;  his  toe:3  birlging  from  his  old  boots, 
and  a  lattcrcd  straw  hat  on  his  head,  ^  his  gray  h-ooI  protruding  from 
the  crown. 

"  I  4lo*no,  boss,  where  I 's  going,  but  1  reckon  I  '11  go  where  the 
army  goes." 

"  And  leave  your  old  home,  your  old  master,  and  the  i>lai<:e  where  you 
have  lived  all  your  ib)-s?" 

"  Vcs,  boss ;  master,  he 's  gone.  He  went  to  Richmond-  Reckon  he 
went  mighty  sudden,  boas,  when  he  heard  you  was  coming.  Thought 
I  'd  like  to  go  along  with  you." 

His  bee  streamed  with  perspiration.  He  had  been  sorely  afflicted 
with  the  rheuiuati.im,  and  it  tv.is  with  dilTtnilty  that  he  kept  np  with  the 
column  ;  but  it  was  not  a  hard  matter  Ici  read  the  emotions  of  his  heart. 
He  was  marching  towards  freedom.  Suddenly  a  light  had  shined  upon 
him.  Hope  had  quickened  in  his  soul.  He  had  a  vague  idea  of  what 
was  before  him.  He  had  broken  loose  from  all  which  he  had  been 
accustome<l  to  call  his  own,  —  his  cabin,  a  mud-thinked  stniciurc,  with 
the  groimd  for  a  floor,  his  garden  patch,  —  to  go  out,  in  his  old  age, 
wholly  un]iTovided  for,  yet  misting  in  God  that  there  would  be  (bod  and 
raiment  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

It  was  a  Jordan  to  them.  It  was  the  Sabbath-day,  —  bright,  clear, 
calm,  and  delightful.  There  was  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  colored 
people  at  a  deserted  farm-house. 
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imunkc)'  .  .  .  and  halted  beueath  the  oaks,  niagnolm,  aiuj  button- 
woods  of  an  old  Virginia  inaniiton.  .  ,  . 

When  the  war  coinmeuced,  the  owner  of  this  magnificent  estate  en- 
listed in  (he  arm)-  and  iras  made  a  Colonel  of  cavalry.  He  fufnished 
supplies  and  kept  open  hoitse  for  his  comrades  in  aims  ;  but  he  fell  in  Ai 
cavalry  engagement  on  the  Rappahannock,  in  October,  1S63,  leaving  a' 
wUe  and  three  young  children.  The  advance  of  the  array,  its  siulden 
appearance  on  iJie  Pamunkej-,  left  Mrs. no  time  to  remove  her  per- 
sonal estate,  or  to  send  her  negroes  to  Richmond  for  safe  keeping.  Vitt- 
Hu^  Lcc  di).piiiefl  Shetid:in'»  advance.  The  fighling  began  on  this 
estate.  Charges  by  Mpiadions  and  regiments  wcie  rajdc  through  the 
corn-ftelds.  Horses,  eaille,  hogs,  sheep,  were  iieiied  by  the  cavalrymen. 
The  garden,  filled  with  young  vegetables,  was  s[x}i]eiL  In  an  hour  there 
was  complete  desolation.  The  hundred  negroes — cook,  steward,  cham> 
bemaid,  house  anil  field  hands,  old  and  young  —  all  left  their  work  and 

followed  the  army.     Mrs. was  left  to  do  her  own  work.    The  par- 

lors  of  the  stately  mansion  were  taken  by  the  surgeons  for  a  hospiiaL 

The  ch.in^  whith  Mrs. experienced  was  from  affluence  10  abject 

poverty,  from  poiver  to  sudden  helplessness. 

Putung  by  one  of  the  negro  cabins  on  the  esute,  I  saw  a  middle-aged 
colored  woman  packing  a  bundle. 

"Arc  you  going  to  mo\e?  "  I  a^ked. 

"Ves,  sir;  I  am  going  to  follow  the  array." 

"UTjat  for?    Where  will  you  go?" 

"I  want  to  go  to  Wash i nation,  to  find  my  husband.  He  ran  away 
awhile  ago,  and  is  at  work  in  Washington." 

"  Do  j-ou  think  it  right,  auntie,  to  leave  your  mistress,  who  has  taken 
care  of  you  so  long  ?" 

She  had  been  biixy  with  her  bundle,  but  stopped  now  and  stood  erect 

fore  mc,  her  hands  on  her  hii>N.     Her  black  eyes  hashed. 

"  Taken  care  of  me  I  What  did  she  ever  lio  for  mc  ?  Have  n't  I  been 
Iter  cook  for  more  than  thirty  years?  Have  n't  I  cooked  every  meal  she 
ever  ate  in  that  house?  What  has  she  done  for  mc  in  return?  She  has 
sold  my  chililren  down  South,  one  after  anoilicr.  She  has  whipped  mc 
when  I  cried  for  them.    She  has  treated  mc  like  a  hog,  sir !    Yes,  sir, 

kcalJogl" 

Charles  Carlcton  Cofiin,  f^tr  Vfari  of  FigMimg  (Boston,  1866),  J4)-349 
passim. 
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132.    In  the  Wilderness  (1864) 

BY  CKAKLKS  ANDEKSOK  DAKA  (1897) 

Before  tht  Cm}  Wat  l>»na  ««•  iiuin«|[inf:  ctlito*  ot  the  ,Vetp  i'l^i  Triiuin ;  bM, 
migntoB  became  hii  vlcvrt  un  Ihv  cuniliK^l  uf  ihc  wn  did  not  Bgrcc  wilb  Grcclejr't, 
to  IWJ  he  l>ci.'i>iiir  lUihiHianI  wcirtaiy  iil  int,  with  licailijuuten  (d  ihe  licld.  He 
*iMA  at  lliv  ]Tn»nal  iijiincntMiiY  ot  LJotnln  knd  Sliiiit'm  ■!  Ihc  (lonl,  BoiI  «ra* 
ofttn  silh  Ihe  armii-i  uikIct  Ihc  comniuid  oKinnt.  In  1 868  he  benn  lopnbtiih  the 
Ji^ja,  aiul  nixk  it  fainuui  >*  in  orxan  of  iicnonal  (■pinion.  —  Ilibliap^phT !  A.  A. 
Ilnmphien,  Vtrginia  Campati^K  »/  '^4  ofu  'Oj,  paiiim  ;  f.  F.  KhoUei.  IhUery  t/ 
tkr  Vfilfti  Stalei,  IV,  448,  iii.i1«  ;  Channini;  «nd  Hart,  Gutdt,  }  310. 

[  r  WAS  Urant,  the  licutcnanl  genenl  of  (he  armies  of  (he 
UnilctI  Sl.iies,  who  was  really  directing  the  moscmeDts. 
The  central  idea  of  the  campaign  had  nut  de\'clopcd  to  the  aniiy  when 
I  reached  headquarters,  but  it  was  soon  clear  to  everybody.  Grant's 
great  operation  wax  the  endeavor  10  interpow;  the  Federal  army  between 
l>ee'&  army  and  Richmond,  xo  as  to  cut  I.,ee  off  from  his  ba>e  of  nupplien. 
He  meant  to  get  considerably  in  advance  of  I-c«  —  Itelween  him  and 
Richmond  —  thus  compelling  Ixe  to  leave  his  intrenchtnents  and  haglen 
southward.  If  in  the  coUision  thus  forced  (rraot  found  that  he  could 
not  smash  I.ee,  he  meant  to  make  anoilicr  moi'C  to  get  behind  his  army. 
I'hat  W3K  to  be  (he  strategy  of  the  caminign  of  1864.  That  was  what 
l*c  thwarted,  though  he  had  a  narrow  csca]>e  more  than  once. 

The  first  encounter  with  Lee  had  taken  place  in  (he  Wildemen  on 
May  5tli  and  6(h.  The  C'onfederatcs  and  many  Northern  writers  love 
to  call  the  Wilderness  a  drawn  liadlc.  U  was  not  so;  in  every  essential 
flight  it  was  a  fnioii  victor}-.  Grant  had  not  intended  to  fight  a  battle 
tin  those  dense,  br«»hy  jungles,  but  i.cc  precipitated  it  juit  as  he  had 
kpreeipitated  the  battle  of  ChanceUoravillc  one  year  before,  and  not  six 
[miles  to  the  eaWward  of  this  very  ground.  In  doing  «o  he  hoped  to 
I  neutralize  the  superior  num!>ers  of  Grant  as  he  had  Hooker's,  and  so  to 
[  mystify  and  handle  the  Union  leader  as  to  compel  a  retreat  across  the 
[Rapidan.  But  he  failed.  Some  of  the  fighting  in  the  bmsh  was  a  draw, 
the  Utuon  army  did  not  yield  a  rood  of  ground  ;  it  hdd  the  roads 
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that  our  poaiiiaa  was,  loA  of  La'*.    It  «m  Ac 
The  nigbi  befcce  the  awf  hid  n»dc  a  fasced 
ConttboBsc    incR  n  bo  nAcaiiaB  At 
moved  ID  Afly  QtfccAo^    A%  ihc 
rcaDy  laonag  ■oath,  md  ai  ihu 
Richnxnd  tlnn  «»  ov  cae^,  ifac  ^>ns  of 
the  hi^int  pitch  (tf  jaiattoa.    OvcritI 
to  RkboKMid!'' 

Bat  Ihefe  ««K  to  be  a  (Rat  ■aayHdRobMadeslo  fMv  reaching  Rich- 
mond tkni  Gcncnl  Gnat  biMrif,  1  picHHe.  rcdoed  oa  U*r  S.  ttt4. 
We  nn  oae  that  <ny  aanaBf ;  far  whcB  osr  adrate  reached  Span- 
sylnnu  Coonboote  it  fcand  Lee's  tKoapa  thcfC,  (cad^  to  dofaMe  the 
light  of  vajr  with  b*.  aad  tso  6ty%  later  Grant  «aa  ob%ed  to  ^it  the 
battle  of  SpoU^lvnii  hdbcc  wc  oorfd  toAe  Hmher  Bowe  aoBth. 

.  .  .  Tbc  faanle  had  begm  on  the  aonnac  of  Msf  loih.  and  had  con- 
tinned  aH  day.  On  the  iiUi  the  arweshad  tested,  bnt  at  half  put  four 
on  the  morning  of  the  iztb  fighting  had  been  bcfpia  by  an  attack  by 
Hancock  on  a  rebel  talient.  Hancock  utacked  with  his  aceusiomed 
iapetaosUy,  storming  and  capciiag  the  enctny'x  furuficd  bne,  with 
•ovae  four  thoisiDd  prisoners  md  twenty  cannon.  The  capintvs  in- 
cbded  newly  aS  of  ]ila|or-Gcacnl  Edward  Johnson's  division,  together 
with  Johnson  hinuelf  and  General  George  H.  Steuart  .  .  . 

h  was  ijuiie  early  in  the  morning  when  Hancock's  prisoner*  wet* 
brought  in.  The  Uiltlc  raseil  "-itbout  cessation  throughout  the  day, 
Wright  and  Hancock  bearing  Uie  brunt  of  lU     UunuMle  made  serenl 
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MUdn.  m  mhkh  hii  troop*  gcncrjdly  boie  Uwnuelrcs  &e  food  nk&oi, 
Ibi  w— In  of  ibc  batUc  of  SpoiU]rlmua  i««rc  thu  wc  had  caomled  Ae 
tatO)'  OU  of  M>itic  or  hU  nuMt  iinjiortaDt  position!),  had  w^te^id  Ua 
bf  lonCB  of  between  nine  ibousind  and  ica  tkoasiDd  ■■■  tMei, 
woanded,  aw]  tdpturcd,  besides  many  baiUc  ftap  aod  Biadi  aiAiy, 
ami  thai  uur  lrou|j«  tcttcd  victorious  upon  ibcgnMmdifacr  had  fb^faifct. 
After  the  bitllc  wu  o^Yt  aod  firing  had  nearijr  in«il.  KavSw  ad  I 
went  out  to  tide  over  the  field.  We  vent  fint  to  Ike  ideal  nMtfcHa^ 
cock  had  j(t.icked  in  the  monting.  The  tao  anna  had  JUmhd  far 
houn  for  Ihi\  [xxiit,  and  the  loss  had  been  so  wide  dot  Ae  ftee  fat 
klwa>-t  been  known  nnce  a>  the  "  IBoodjr  Aagk."  Thr 
Iht  (dient  had  been  tnuni>ied  and  cm  in  the  auig^  aid  it  i 
iMfNHlble  ffi  one  on  honcbadt.  •»  Kaais  lad  I 
chMbcd  «p  tlie  buk  over  ilw  cam  Km  of  the  nde 
WliMn  «e  saw  a  fcace  ota  atnck  cnb  cndnlf  had  bca  tikril.  ba 
^Irtikb  aow  «» t»R  and  baH  down.  It  an  taic  the  9gkaa^  hid  ben 
Vkml  Wc  pKked  ow  aa)>  ID  tlw  faaoe,  ad  floived  to  loot  omi 
Acxoeac.  The wgta ■»<«««« "^ »^ «*« *e bortffite A «f lie 
«M,,lribr  ^taaor  «»  iMBMe ;  attfa^  bnhr  a  ba  Aaaa  aad  «»■ 
,tB^«Mi«artbelo*snaKardK«aai*d.  iMBBaAcTAaal 
«M>B^  ibm  I  •»  ataMMded  «  b»a^lwd  »aiifciiae  at  a  wt 

—iiii»iiflMd»am.    TV  a        II  a«  tiwt  aift  dat 
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In  eteifiV  to  iiKs  Lc«  kad  bft  I 
Muthwanl  aiamf  hti  rifht  «iB(,  lad  Gnat  ocdertd  M«ade  to  throw  ibe 
corps  of  tluTOi,  ■dkb  bda  ittf  npi^  jsa  km  cocps  of  wn^c,  vfascli 
bekl  tbr  cnucT  of  Meade**  amj,  to  ilt«  kA  of  Boniaide,  k^ng  Han- 
cock opon  oar  righiL  U  aM  imcrrapwd.  Gtaot  llini^  Iqr  this  tu- 
Kinre  to  t«ni  Let's  tnk  aad  ci—pil  him  to  move  natlwMd. 

The  raoremcM  of  the  two  corps  to  oar  left  aas  euoMed  donng  llie 
oight  of  Ma7  13th  and  14th,  bat  far  t&rre  dt;^  il  tad  tuaed  KcmUj, 
anil  (be  tukIi  wvre  *o  tud  ttut  Wn^t  and  Warren  did  Dot  get  up  lo 
turprisc  the  eneiDT  at  (Ia;li|^i  as  onlemL  .  .  . 

The  two  aimie;  wm  ibcn  ^tng  in  a  teoticircte,  the  Pcdetal  left 
wcU  arouod  toward  the  nMb.  We  vere  coacottraled  10  the  lau 
<lei;ree,  ai>d.  to  far  a*  wt  ooald  ttO,  Lee's  fonts  wctc  cqnaOv  cotn- 
pBct.  On  the  isth.  t6ifa.  and  17th,  «e  hr  in  abooi  the  same  position. 
This  ioactiviijr  wai  cau^il  b^  the  weaiber.  A  pouring  rain  bad  beg;un 
on  the  tith,  ami  it  conimaed  until  the  morning  of  the  i6ih  ■  the  mud 
was  so  deep  that  anjr  oiTcnsive  operation,  however  snccealiil,  could  not 
be  followed  Rp.  .  .  . 

While  wailing  for  the  ntin  lo  »t»p.  we  had  lime  to  coonider  (he  field 
returns  of  Vmnn  as  ihcT  were  bandnl  in.  The  amy  had  left  winter 
qu.irters  at  Culpeper  Conrthonse  on  May  4th,  am)  00  May  16th  ihc  total 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  inis&ing  in  both  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  .ind 
the  Ninth  Corpi  amounted  to  a  hitle  over  thirty-three  thousand  nten. 
The  miiiung  alone  amounted  10  (ony-nine  bundreil,  but  some  of  these 
were,  in  fact,  killed  or  woundetl.  When  Grant  looked  oter  the  reltims, 
he  expressdl  great  rcgrci  at  the  low  of  so  many  nien.  Meade,  who  was 
with  him,  lemarked,  as  I  remember,  "  Well,  General,  we  can't  do  ihe»e 
litiic  tricks  without  loses." 

By  the  afternoon  of  May  i;ih  the  weather  was  splendid,  and  the  roads 
were  rapidly  becoming  dry,  even  where  tite  mud  was  worst.  Grant  de- 
lermtned  to  engage  Lee,  and  orden  for  a  decinve  movement  of  the  army 
were  isff]ed,lo  be  cKecnted  during  the  night.  .  .  .  Ilancork  and  Wright 
.  .  .  attacked  at  daylight  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  both  corps  having  artfully  btil 
unsucccs^ftilly  sought  for  a  wc.ik  point  wlierc  they  might  break  through, 
Grant,  at  nine  o'clock,  ordered  the  attack  to  cease.  The  attempt  was  ft 
failure.  Lee  was  not  to  he  ouxted  ;  and  Gmnt,  convinced  of  it,  Issued 
Ortlew  ...  to  slip  away  from  Lcc  and  march  on  toward  Richmond  again. 

Charles  A-  Dana.  RicMl^li«tu  »j  tkt  Cnnl  H'ar  (New  York,  D-  Appleton& 
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the  bpM  of  About  one  hour  and  Im  miniiie!i  our  &liip  wait  a:icertninct]  to 
be  in  a  linkinf;  condition,  the  enemy'it  shell  having  exploded  in  our  sides 
and  between  di-ck^,  opt-ning  large  n|K;rturcs,  thccmgh  which  the  water 
ru!ihed  with  gic.it  rapidity.  For  some  few  minitlcs  1  ha<l  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reach  the  French  coast,  for  which  piir]io«c  [  ga^c  ihe  shij)  all 
Mcam  and  sel  sucli  of  the  fore-and-aft  sails  as  were  avaiUble.  The  ship 
filled  so  rapidly,  however,  that  before  «e  had  nude  much  progress  the 
fire*  were  extin^lshed  in  the  fiirnaces,  and  we  were  evidently  on  ihc 
point  of  !iinking.  I  now  haiilei!  down  my  colors  to  prwenl  the  further 
dcstr«<;tion  of  life,  anil  disp.itrhcd  3  boat  to  inform  the  enemy  of  our 
condition.  Although  we  were  now  but  400  yards  fioiii  each  other,  the 
enemy  fireil  upon  me  five  times  after  ray  colors  had  been  struck,  ^langer- 
oiisly  wounding  «e\-cr3l  of  my  men.  It  is  diarltAble  to  «u[i|iu»e  thni  a 
diip  of  war  of  a  Chrisli.in  nation  iiontd  not  haw  done  this  intentionally, 
Wc  now  wmcd  nil  our  exertions  toward  the  wounded  and  such  of  the 
boys  as  were  unable  to  swim.  These  were  dispatched  in  my  quurter 
boats,  the  only  boats  remaining  to  me,  the  waist  boats  having  been  torn 
to  pieces. 

Some  twenty  minutes  after  my  furnace  fires  had  been  extinguished, 
and  the  ship  being  on  the  point  of  settling,  every  man,  in  obedience  to 
a  previoiw  order  which  ha<I  been  given  to  the  ciew,  jumped  overboard 
and  cnilc-ivorcd  10  nave  himself  There  was  no  appearance  of  any  lioat 
coming  to  me  from  the  enemy  until  after  the  ship  went  dawn,  i-'or- 
lunaiely,  however,  the  steam  yacht  Detrhounii,  owned  by  a  gentleman 
of  Lancashire,  England  (Mr.  John  l-inrasier),  who  wai  himself  on 
board,  steamed  up  in  Ihc  midst  of  my  <lrownrng  men  and  rescued  a 
number  of  l>oth  officers  and  men  from  the  water.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  myself  thus  to  eitcape  to  the  shelter  of  the  neutral  flag,  together 
with  about  forty  others,  all  told.  .\l)out  this  time  the  JCearsarge  sent 
one  and  then,  tardily,  another  boat. 

.Accompanying  you  will  find  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  of 
those  who  were  picked  iip  by  the  Dtfrhcund,  llie  remainder  there  is 
reason  to  hope  were  picked  up  by  the  enemy  and  by  a  couple  of  French 
pilot  l»ai-i,  which  were  also  fortunately  near  the  scene  of  action.  At 
the  end  of  the  engagement  it  was  discovered  by  those  of  our  officers 
who  went  alongside  the  enemy'*  ship  with  the  wounded  that  her  mid- 
ship section  on  bnlh  sidc«  was  thoroughly  iron-coated,  this  having  been 
done  with  chains  constructed  for  the  purpose,  placed  perpendicularly 
from  the  rail  to  the  water's  edge,  the  whole  covered  over  by  a  thin 
aa 


mitcr  planking,  whkh  gave  no  indkatHm  of  lh«  annor  beneath.  Thb 
plnnking  had  been  ripptd  olT  in  every  direction  by  our  shot  and  «hell, 
the  ch  lin  hfikm  and  indented  in  many  pbces  and  forced  partly  into 
the  tiii|/N  iide.  She  was  mo&t  elFectuully  ^o.-trdcd,  however,  in  ihii 
■ection  rtDiii  penciration.  The  enemy  w»  much  damaged  in  other 
[inrti,  but  to  whiu  extent  it  i.t  now  impossible  to  lell.  It  la  believed  he 
WM  b.i'lly  crippled. 

My  officers  and  men  behaved  steadily  and  gallantly,  and  (hough  thejr 
hiivc  lout  their  ship  they  have  nut  lo!>t  honor.  Where  all  behaved  so 
well  it  would  be  invidious  to  p.iriiculariic ;  but  I  can  not  deny  mwlf 
the  pleaKiire  of  layiiis  thai  .Mr.  kell,  my  first  lieatcoani,  deserve*  great 
creilit  for  the  fine  condition  in  which  the  ship  went  into  action,  with 
regard  to  her  battery,  magaiinv,  and  shell  rooms ;  also  thit  he  rendered 
me  great  aniuancc  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  ad  the  fight  proceeded. 

llie  rnenty  was  heavier  than  my)>ell',  both  in  !ihi[),  batiety,  and  crew* 
but  I  di«l  not  kimw  until  the  action  was  over  that  she  was  also  iraci- 
clad.  Oiir  total  km  in  killed  antl  wounded  is  30,  to  wit,  9  killed  and 
■  I  «n>ui»let]. 

<10lrml  Rksi4i  aT/V  £.'«mw  ««•/  CmtftdmUt  JVavia  im  tkt  War  t^Hk 
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In  Mobile  Bay 

On  the  lUrhoard  tide  or  ihe  woixien  ships,  or  benrvcn  them  and  Fott 
l-ilo^n,  for  tbe  double  pmpMe  of  keeping  down  ibc  6rc  bom  the  water 
battery  and  the  parapet  pms  of  the  fort,  at  «ell  as  to  attack  the  ma 
TenneHCc  as  mod  as  the  fort  was  passed. 

It  was  only  at  the  utgeat  request  of  tbe  captains  and  cocnnunding 

officers  tliai  I  yielded  to  the  Hruoklva  being  the  kadtng  ship  or  ihc  line, 

as  she  had  four  ch»e  giins  and  an  ingenious  arrangeincnt  f6t  picking  up 

^.torpedoes,  and  became,  in  their  judgtoctM,  the  Sag-ship  ought  not  to 

■be  too  tnuch  exposed.    This  1  believe  to  be  an  error  -.  tot,  apan  from 

Hlhe  lact  that  eipo&tire  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  rank  in  the  navy,  it  will 

^•Iwaji  be  the  aim  of  the  enemy  tu  dniruy  the  llaj^-^ip,  and,  as  will 

appear  in  the  iic<|uel,  sitch  attempt  wis  very  pcnistcntly  matle,  but 

Providence  did  not  permit  i[  to  be  socceufiil. 

The  attacking  fleet  steamed  steadily  up  Ihe  nuin  ship-channel,  the 
Tecnmsch  Rring  the  first  shot  at  forty-seven  mimilrs  pisi  six  o'clock. 
At  six  tninutes  past  seven  the  fort  opened  u|>uo  us  aixt  was  repltetl  to 
by  a  gun  from  tbe  Brooklyn,  and  immediately  after  the  action  became 
general. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  there  wa-t  some  difliculiy  ahea<I.  The 
Brooklyn,  for  some  rjiuse  which  I  <tid  not  tlwn  clearly  undentand  .  .  . 
arrented  the  advance  of  the  whole  lleet,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  the 
guns  of  the  fort  were  pUying  »-ith  great  cffcrt  u|xin  thai  vcwicl  and  the- 
Harlford.  A  moment  after  t  saw  ihc  Tecnmsch,  sinirk  by  a  torped", 
disappear  almost  instantaneously  beneath  the  waves,  carrvin^  with  her 

■  her  gallant  commander  and  neatly  all  her  crew.  I  determined  at  once, 
as  I  h:id  originally  intended,  to  take  the  lead  ;  and  After  ordering  the 
Metacuniet  ta  send  a  boat  to  ^vc,  if  pouihle,  any  n(  the  |>eri:iliinK  crew, 
I  dashed  ahead  with  the  llartlbnl,  and  the  shijw  foUuwed  on,  their 
ofBceis  believing  that  they  were  going  to  a  noble  death  with  their  com- 

PmonHer-in-chief. 
teamed  through  bctvreen  the  buoys,  where  the  torpedoes  were 
scd  to  have  been  sunk.     These  buoys  had  been  previously  exam- 
by  my  flag -lieu  tenant,  J.  Crittenden  Watson,   in  several  nightly 
fcconnoissances.     'nxiugh  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  stmkcn 
lOTpedoes,  yet  wc  had  been  assured  by  refugees,  deserters,  and  others, 
of  their  existence,  but  believing  that,  from  their  having  been  some  time 
_  in  the  water  they  were  probably  innocuous,  I  determined  to  take  the 
B  chance  of  their  explosion. 
H      From  the  moment  I  turned  to  the  northwestward,  to  clear  the  middle 
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t  caUed  Id  kccy  ack  •  te«dadc  fire  npon  ih«  baneriet 
of  Fort  M«|3B  doc  dKir  ^m  dd  at  rnapMilinrj  huie  iojury. 

J*M  alkcr  «c  paMcd  tte  fan,  wbieh  «m  Aaut  tea  inimim  hthn 
ftjlhl  oViork.  tbr  nm  TcBaeaw*  Jiifttrt  ooc  a  tfab  ibip,  as  had  bcra 
npectfld,  sa4  to  aaUnpstkn  of  wUch  I  had  ordcml  ih?  moniiors  on 
gof  tubmtd  tide.  I  took  oo  fanbrr  naboe  of  bcr  Uuii  lo  icturn  ber 
fln. 

'Dm  rebel  xunboau  Morgan,  Gftincs,  and  Selnia  wne  ahead,  and  (be 
laiier  iMfUcuUiljr  annojrd  i»  wiib  s  raking  fire,  which  our  guns  conM 
not  rftliirn.  At  l»o  minulca  after  eight  o'clock  I  orilcfcl  the  Metacoincl 
Hi  r-M  off  and  go  in  pumiit  of  the  Selnu.  Capuin  Jotielt  was  after  lier 
In  II  inomiMit,  iiiid  In  fin  huor'x  time  he  had  her  as  a  prize.  .  .  .  'Pk 
MorK'"'  "<"1  ('•'>>"<-'«  Micrceded  in  escaping  under  the  proiectioo  of  the 
lutm  nf  Kori  .\!or|taii,  which  would  have  been  {wevcnted  bad  the  olh« 
gunl'i)>>li  Itren  ii»  iironipi  in  their  movcmeoU  as  the  Metacocnet ;  the 
want  »(  jiiloii,  however,  [  liclicve,  wu.s  the  princijKil  difficulty.  The 
(Uinm  wai  mi  injured  hy  our  fire  ih.-ii  »he  had  to  be  run  ashore,  wheie 
the  wa«  kiiliiei]iiriit!y  dmniyrd,  bill  the  Morj^n  cnraped  to  Mobile 
duitiiK  the  nij;hl,  though  ihc  was  i-h^ucd  and  fired  tijion  by  our  cnibets. 

Having  [Hivted  ilic  furls  and  dUpcrteil  the  enemy's  gunboats,  I  had 
on)rre>)  mint  of  the  vcsseb  to  anchor,  when  I  ]>eTC«h-cd  (he  ram 
'IViiiiri^re  stnTulin);  tip  for  thi'«  ship.  This  was  at  fbny-iivc  minuter  past 
fl|thi,  I  wnx  not  lu»(;  in  comprehending  hi&  intcDtioos  to  be  the 
(tnltiM'tion  i>\  ihc  flaj^sbip.  The  moDitors,  and  Mich  of  the  wooden 
\^*Mi\  «*  I  thiHifiht  bcH  adapted  for  ihe  puipose,  were  iniiQedi.ttclx 
imlvieil  (*>  attack  the  nun.  not  only  with  their  pm,  but  bows  on  at  M 
i|i»vd,  and  then  bejtait  one  of  tike  fiercca  luvol  cocabaa  oa  record. 

I  h(<  M.uuHi^ftheU.  ComHMnder  Stnng,  wv  the  first  vessel  that  struck 
It.  \>;  M  eanied  affa;  im  <m  mo  pnm,  togeiher  with  the 

II.  I  jtf^pMVUlr  doiag  htx  aJ»qMT>  modi  rojuiT.    The 

I  .  ■  '-  MarchMd, «»  dK  Best  ressel  »  slnke  bcr,  whkh 

kv»  \i  "'"  «)>>->< :  Nm  ihoa^  hv  sae«  was  c«  aad  cnabcd  to  the 
it>«  dMHK«(rftkeecfc<tat»ic  Ike  vsto's  edge  lo  fin 
««t«  I'Wv'tfeiMe  <CkI  •■  Ae  aai  was  ta  give  ber  a 

'  «M  A*  A«i  vend  wMch  mwdk  bet.  btt,  aa  the 
>v«<i»-»w  .;"%\)>  iMtoi  km  bik^  )*•  bii«^a^acHgoBe.aad, 
«  «hl  w««4  A'«t  *<■  »i^  •»  posed  ^^hJtft  bwiBJcel 
WM  M»A  mM  ^M  «4te  «n  iM  <<  Wi  <M«ac 
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The  monitors  worked  %lavt\y,  bui  delivered  Ihetr  lire  $s  ofupanunily 
offered.  The  Cbickisiw  Micteeded  in  getting  un'lei  her  stem,  and  > 
lifle«n-tnch  shot  from  the  Maohatton  Wuke  ihTOUgh  her  iron  [limiting  and 
heavy  wooden  backing,  though  the  mi^nlc  ittclf  did  noi  enter  the  \-cs»l. 

ImnedUtely  after  the  colNtion  with  the  Ibg-ship,  ]  directed  Captain 
Diayton  10  beat  dovn  for  the  ram  again.  He  was  doing  so  at  fiill  speed 
«rhcn.  unfortunately,  the  Lackairanna  tun  into  the  H.utfotil  juU  forward 
of  the  rniuen-maat,  cutting  her  down  tu  within  two  feet  of  the  waier't 
edge.  Vi'e  soon  got  clear  again,  however,  and  were  fn.%1  approaching 
our  sdvemry,  when  the  struck  her  cohtmt  ami  run  up  the  while  fla^. 

She  was  at  this  time  sore  bcfcl ;  the  Chickasaw  was  pounding  away  at 
her  stem,  the  Ossipce  was  approaching  her  at  fiill  speed,  and  the  Mo- 
aongahcla,  Lackawanna,  and  this  ship  were  bearing  down  upon  her, 
delcrmiDcd  upon  her  d<r«iuction.  Her  smokc-suck  h.nl  l>een  shot 
away,  ber  sieeiinx  chaian  were  gone,  compcllini;  a  resort  to  her  relieving 
tackles,  and  several  of  her  part  shutters  were  jammed.  Indeed,  from 
the  lime  the  Hartford  stmck  ber,  until  her  surrenilcr,  she  never  fired  a 
gun.  As  the  Osaipee,  Coinmandcr  LcRoy,  waa  about  I0  ilrikc  Iier,  she 
bottled  the  white  llu;.  and  that  vessel  immediately  siuppeil  her  engine, 
though  not  in  time  lc>  avoid  a  gbndng  blow. 

Ihiring  this  contest  with  the  rebel  gitntmats  and  the  ram  Tenoessec, 
and  which  icrmtnatetl  by  ber  surrender  at  ten  o'clock,  we  lost  many 
more  men  than  from  the  fiic  of  the  batteries  of  t'ort  Morgan. 

Admiral  Buchanan  was  wounded  in  the  leg ;  two  or  three  of  his  men 
were  killed,  and  five  or  six  wounded.  Commander  Johnston,  formerly 
of  the  United  States  n.wy,  was  in  command  of  the  Tennessee,  anil  came 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  to  surrender  his  sword,  and  thai  of  Admiral 
Ruchaiian.  The  surgeon,  Docior  Conrail,  came  with  him,  st:itcd  the 
condition  of  the  admiral,  and  wished  10  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him.  .  .  . 

.\s  I  had  an  elevated  position  in  the  main  rigging  near  the  lop,  I  was 
able  to  overlook  not  only  the  deck  of  the  Hartford,  but  the  other  vessels 
of  the  fleet.  I  witnessed  the  terrible  effects  of  the  enemy's  shot,  and 
the  good  conduct  of  the  men  at  their  guns,  and  although  no  doubt  their 
hearts  si<^kened,  as  mine  did,  when  their  shipmates  were  struck  down 
beside  them,  yet  there  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation  to  lay  their  com- 
rades aside,  and  spring  again  to  their  deadly  work. 

J/autf  Ktrenfhv  Documents,  38  Cong..  I  sess.  (Washington.  lS64).  VI,  No.  I, 
pp.  400-403  paaim. 
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•(dM«w  be  nnhaj  In  pofhi  niwgiiiB  h  aot  to  (iru  bb4  Sbtnam.  — Fix 
SWiMm,  kc  H.  E.  Dans,  Crntrvl  S»fnitin.—  Vlihtiogafitj:  H.  E.  Fooa,  r4< 
SttMSHdr^  ykOry  im  t$64.  ftaim  ;  Oaama^  aad  llMt.  CmJi,  (  not 

'T'XJWARD  6  o'dodt  the  morning  of  the  i9ih  [October],  the  oflScer 
X  on  |Hcl(et  duty  at  Winchnter  came  to  my  room,  1  being  yet  in 
bed,  3n<l  reported  artillery  firinf;  from  the  direction  of  Cedjr  Creek. 
...  I  anked  him  if  it  KMitile*!  like  »  lixitle,  and  as  he  .  .  .  said 
that  it  dial  i>ot,  I  .  .  .  inferred  that  the  canminwling  was  caused  by 
Giover't  division  banging  away  at  the  enemy  simply  lo  find  out  what  he 
waa  up  to.  Howe^■er,  I  went  down-stairs  and  requested  that  bteaklast 
be  Imrrieil  up,  and  at  the  same  time  ocdcrcd  the  horses  to  be  sad<t)ed 
and  in  rcatlineM,  for  I  concludeit  lo  go  to  the  front  before  any  further 
examinations  were  made  in  regard  to  the  defer»*ive  line. 

We  mounted  oiir  hordes  lictmeen  h.ilf-past  K  and  9.  .  .  .  On  retch- 
ing the  edge  of  the  town  I  h,i]ird  a  moment,  and  there  heard  qnitc  dis- 
tinctly the  so<md  of  aitillery  firing  in  an  unceasing  roar.  ,  ,  .  Moving 
on,  t  put  my  head  down  toward  the  pommel  of  my  saddle  and  Ii»ten«l 
inicnlly,  trying  to  locale  and  interpret  the  sound,  continuing  in  this  piui- 
tioit  lill  wc  had  rroN\ci|  Mill  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  U'inchc^ier. 
The  result  of  my  cflbns  in  the  iniei%al  wa»  the  conviction  that  the  travel 
of  the  sound  was  increasing  loo  rajndly  to  be  accoimleil  for  by  my  oirn 
rate  of  motion,  and  that  therefore  my  army  must  be  falling  back. 

At  Mill  ("reek  my  escort  fell  in  tiehind,  and  we  were  going  ahead  at  a 
t^ular  pace,  when,  just  as  we  m:ide  the  crest  of  the  rise  lieyond  the 
ftnam,  there  burnt  upon  our  view  the  a]i[i;illing  »|M;ctar!e  of  n  t>nnic- 
BlHcken  army  —  hundreds  of  slightly  woiimtcd  men,  throngs  of  others 
unhurt  but  nlterly  denior.iliied,  and  baggage- wagons  by  the  score,  all 
pressing  to  the  rear  in  hopeless  oonfusion.  telling  only  too  plainly  thai  a 
disaster  had  occurred  at  the  front.  On  accosting  some  of  the  fugitives, 
Ihey  assured  me  that  ihc  .irmy  wiis  broken  up,  in  full  retreat,  and  that  all 
wat  hxt  i  all  this  with  a  manner  true  (o  that  peculiar  indifference  that 
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takes  possession  of  pun ic -stricken  men.  I  was  greally  disturbed  by  the 
sighl,  bill  at  once  sent  word  to  Colonel  Edwards,  commanding  tlie  Wig- 
ado  in  Winchester,  to  stretch  bis  troops  across  the  valley,  near  Mill 
Creek,  and  stop  all  fugitives,  directing  also  that  the  trans^iortaiioii  be 
patted  through  and  parked  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  .  .  . 

Kor  a  short  distance  I  traveled  on  the  road,  but  soon  found  it  so 
blocked  with  wagons  and  wouii<led  tncn  that  my  progress  was  inipeded, 
and  I  was  forced  to  take  to  the  adjoining  fields  to  make  haste.  When 
most  of  the  wagons  and  wounded  were  past  I  returned  to  the  road,  which 
was  thickly  lined  with  iinhuri  men,  who,  having  got  far  eaough  to  the 
rear  10  be  out  of  danjiiL-r,  had  b.itted,  without  any  organization, and  begun 
cooking  roffee,  but  when  they  saw  me  they  abandoned  their  colTee,  threw 
up  their  hat.i,  shouldered  ihcir  muskets,  and  as  I  ]>asscd  Along  turned  to 
follow  with  enthusiasm  and  cheers.  To  acknowledge  this  exhibition  of 
feeling  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  with  Forsyth  and  (VKeefe  rode  sonic  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  my  escort,  while  every  mounted  officer  who  saw 
me  galloped  out  on  cither  side  of  the  pike  to  lell  the  men  at  a  diKtancc 
that  I  h;ul  come  back.  In  this  way  tire  news  was  spread  to  Ihe  strag- 
glers off  the  rond,  when  they,  too.  turned  their  faces  to  the  front  and 
maifhcd  toward  the  enemy,  changing  in  a.  moment  from  the  depths  of 
depression  to  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm.  ...  I  said  nothing  except 
10  remark,  as  1  rode  among  those  on  the  road  :  "If  I  had  been  with  you 
this  morning  this  disaster  wouUl  not  have  happened.  We  mu.it  face  the 
other  way  ;  we  will  go  batk  and  recover  our  camp." 

.  .  .  .■Xt  Newtown  I  wa*  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  to  the  left,  to  get 
round  the  village.  I  coidd  not  yviis  through  it,  the  streets  were  so 
crowded,  but  meeting  on  this  detour  Major  McKinlcy,  of  Crook's  staff, 
he  spread  the  news  of  my  return  through  the  moiley  ihrojig  there. 

When  neariu.n  the  Valley  pike,  just  south  of  Newtown  !  >aw  al'out 
three- IVniTlhs  of  a  mile  west  of  the  pike  a  body  of  trooju,  which  proved 
to  be  Rickelts's  and  Whcaton's  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Cor[(s,  and  then 
learned  that  the  Nineteenth  Corps  had  halted  a  little  to  the  rigiit  and 
rear  of  these  :  but  I  did  not  stop,  desiring  to  get  to  the  extreme  ftont. 
Continuing;  on  parallel  with  the  pike,  aliout  midway  between  Newlown 
and  .Vf  iddlelown  I  crossed  to  the  west  of  it,  and  a  Utile  later  came  up  in 
rear  of  Gelty'A  diviwion  of  Ihe  Sixtli  Corps.  V\'licn  I  arrived,  this  divi< 
sion  and  the  cavalrj-were  the  only  troops  in  Ihe  presence  of  and  resixtir^ 
the  enemy  :  they  were  apparently  niting  ns  a  rear  guani  at  a  point  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  line  we  held  at  Cedar  Creek  when  the  Iwitle 
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b^ao.  General  Torben  was  the  Rni  officer  to  meet  me,  saying  as  he 
rode  up,  "  My  God  !  I  am  glad  you've  conie."  Getty's  division,  wheo 
I  fouod  ii.  was  iboui  a  mile  north  of  Midillctovo,  posted  on  the  reverse 
ilopeof  some  shghtly  rising  ground,  holding  a  barricade  made  with  kace- 
RtiU,  and  >kiri»ishtn£  slightly  with  (be  enemy's  pickets.  Jumping  my 
hone  over  the  line  of  rails,  I  code  to  the  crest  of  the  elevation,  and 
there  taking  off  my  hat,  the  men  rose  up  from  behind  their  barricade 
with  cheen  of  recogniiioa.  ...  1  then  turned  back  to  the  rear  of 
Getty's  division,  and  as  I  came  behind  it.  a  line  of  regimental  flags  rose 
up  om  of  the  ground,  as  it  seemed,  lo  welcome  me.  ITiey  were  mostly 
the  colon  of  Crook's  uoop^,  who  had  been  sumpcdcd  and  scattered  in 
the  suqtrise  of  the  morning.  The  color -bearers,  having  withMood  the 
panic,  had  Ibrmed  behind  the  lr»ups  of  Cielty.  1'he  line  with  the  cotori 
was  largely  c:om|iiiK;d  of  officers,  among  whom  I  recc^nijieti  Colonel  R. 
B.  Hayes,  since  president  of  the  Unitcil  Stales,  one  of  the  Itrigadc  com- 
manders. ...  In  3  fcvr  minutes  some  of  my  staff  joined  me,  and  the 
fint  directions  I  gave  were  lo  have  the  Ninclecniii  Corps  and  the  two 
iltviiions  of  Wright's  corps  brought  to  the  ffoni,  so  they  could  lie  formed 
on  Getty's  division,  prolonged  to  the  right ;  for  I  bad  alreaily  decided 
to  attack  the  enemy  from  that  line  as  soon  at  I  could  get  matters  in 
shape  to  Uike  the  offensive.  ,  .  . 

All  this  had  con«imicd  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  I  concluded  to  ri»t 
again  the  point  to  the  east  of  the  Vallc>'  pike,  from  where  I  bad  fir^l 
ol»cr^'cd  ihc  enemy,  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  .\rrived  there,  I  coidd 
plainly  see  him  geitiiig  ready  for  attack,  and  Major  Fortyth  now  Eug* 
gc.sted  that  it  would  be  well  to  ride  along  the  line  of  Inttlc  before  the 
enemy  a««ai1erl  us,  for  aUhougli  the  troops  had  Icimed  of  my  rcium,  but 
few  of  them  hnd  seen  me.  Toltowing  his  suggestion  I  started  in  l>eliit>d 
the  men,  but  when  a  few  paces  had  been  taken  I  crossed  lo  the  front 
and,  hat  in  hand,  passed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  infanlty 
line.  .  .  . 

Between  half-past  3  and  4  o'clock,  1  wa«  ready  lo  assail,  and  ...  the 
men  pushed  stcailily  forward  with  cntliusi.ism  and  confidence  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral McMillan  .  .  .  doing  his  work  so  well  that  ihc  enemy's  flanking 
troops  were  cut  off  from  their  main  body  and  left  to  shift  for  them.sctves. 
Custer,  who  was  jitst  then  moving  in  from  iho  west  side  of  Middle  Mar>>h 
Brook,  followed  McMillan's  timely  blow  wilh  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but 
before  starling  out  on  it,  and  while  his  men  were  forming,  riding  at  full 
speed  himself,  to  throw  his  arms  around  my  neck.    By  ihc  time  be  had 
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discDgagcd  himself  from  this  embrace,  the  troops  broken  by  McMillan 
had  gained  some  link  distance  10  their  renr,  but  Custet's  troopers 
sweeping  across  the  MiddletowD  meadows  and  down  toward  Cedsr  Creek, 
took  tnany  of  them  pri^iiicrs  before  they  could  reach  the  sueam  —  so  I 
forgave  his  delay. 

My  whole  line  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  was  now  driving  everything 
before  it,  from  behind  trees,  stone  walls,  and  all  such  sheltering  obstacles, 
so  I  rode  toward  the  left  to  ascertain  how  matters  were  getting  on  there. 
.  .  .  WhL-n  I  reached  the  Valley  pike  Crouk  had  reorgaiii/e<l  bis  meii, 
and  as  I  rlet-ired  that  they  xhtiuld  take  part  ia  the  fight,  for  they  were  the 
vcr>'  same  troops  that  had  mined  Kady's  flank  at  the  Opeqiion  and  at 
Fisher's  Hill,  I  ordered  them  to  be  pushed  forward ;  aiul  the  aUcrity 
and  celerity  with  which  they  moved  on  Middlelown  demonstrated  that 
their  ill-forlune  of  the  morning  had  not  sprung  from  lack  of  vator. 

Meanwhile  I/>wi-iri  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  .  .  ,  had  been  holding 
un,  disnioimted,  junt  north  of  Middletowii  ever  .since  the  time  I  arrived 
Irom  Winche.tter,  fell  to  the  rear  for  Che  ptit{Kise  of  getting  their  led 
horses.  A  momentary  panic  was  created  in  the  nearest  brigade  of  in- 
fantry by  this  withdrawal  of  I^well,  but  as  soon  as  his  men  were  mounted 
they  charged  the  enemy  clear  up  to  the  stone  walls  in  the  edge  of  Mid- 
dleiown ;  at  sight  of  this  the  infantry  brigade  renewed  its  attack,  and  the 
enemy's  right  gave  way.  The  accomplished  I^well  received  his  death- 
woiinrl  in  this  cotirageoii.i  charge. 

All  our  troops  were  now  moving  on  the  retreating  Confederates,  and 
as  I  rode  to  the  front  Colonel  Cibbs.  who  succeeded  Lowell,  made  ready 

rSDothcr  mounted  charge,  but  [  rhcckedhim  from  pressing  thecneniy's 
the  hope  that  the  swinging  attack  ftom  my  right  would  throw 
Fof  the  Confederates  to  the  east  of  the  Valley  pike,  and  hence  off 
their  line  of  retreat  thrtiugh  Strasburg  to  Fisiier's  Hill.  The  eagentess 
of  the  men  wion  fnwltated  this  anlicipation,  however,  the  left  insisting 
on  keeping  pace  with  the  centre  and  right,  and  ail  pushing  ahead  till  we 
regained  our  old  camps  at  Cedar  Creek.  Beyond  Cedar  Creek,  at  Stras- 
burg,  the  pike  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west  toward  Fisher's  Hill,  and 
here  Merriit  uniting  with  Custer,  they  together  fell  on  the  flank  of  the 
retreating  columns,  taking  many  prisoners,  wagons,  anil  giin^  among 
the  prisoners  being  Major-General  Rainseur,  who,  mortally  wounded, 
died  the  next  day. 

p.  H.  Sheridan.  PerioHol .%ftmairs  {iityi  York,  tS88).  II.  68-91  paiiim. 
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428         -  Year  of  Victory 

137.    March  to  the  Sea  (1864) 

BY   GENERAL  WILLtAH   TECUMSEH   SHERMAN  (tS^S) 

Shcrmin  »w  a  brathct  o(  John  Shrrmao  (jc<  No.  51  tbovc),  ftiu)  *  \Vi«  T'lint 
(rkiluale.  He  Mrved  throai-houl  Ihc  Civil  Wu.  lemimintc  itilh  Ibc  ueitlrni  aimiri 
>hrr  ihe  lirtt  Latllc  of  ttiill  Kun.  lirmil  cunilclercd  hlie  liit  lic*l  lieutenant,  and  >i 
b«  rinc  ill  L'liairTiiinil  lir  caiiiCtI  blKtmin  wilh  him.  Whfn  Grant  bMalue  com- 
maiiiicr  of  all  thr  Fnlcral  atmin,  Shcnnan  tucccnrlcil  liim  in  conimuwl  of  the 
t)ivuiun  (tTlhc  M  iisiuippi.  anil  carried  vat  ■ddM  laczeufully  ihc  pan  auitincil  ti>  kna 
In  liianl'a  giiinrl  Uillc*.  The  march  to  the  te*.  hoHcvci,  wat  tthcimaa'a  ou*n  con- 
cvyilKin-  It  win  a  Atirtlinic  iniioiatiun  ^n  practi^^l  waifarC'^ — For  Shetsiai^  ice 
M.  K.  KofM,  Grnfr,il  Sif-mm.  —  ltil>liiit;raiili)r  :  ].  D.  Coi,  TAt  Aftirti  I9  At  Uta, 
Framktin  «Hd  ^'askviltt,  f*mm ;  Chanoing  and  Hait,  Cm>A,  }  no.  1 

kN  the  I3lh  of  November  (he  railroad  and  telegraph  coiiitdu- 
nications  with  the  rear  were  broken,  and  the  army  »to<Kl 
(teiached  from  all  friends,  dcpcDdciiI  on  its  own  resources  and  sui>- 
pliei.  >  .  . 

'I'he  strength  of  the  army,  as  officially  reported  .  .  .  shows  an  aggre- 
gate of  fifty -five  ihouund  three  hundred  and  twreniyninc  infamry,  five 
ihou&and  and  tixiy-thrcc  cavalry,  imd  eighteen  hundred  an<l  twelve 
utillety — in  all.  nxty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  four  officer*  ami 
men.  .  .  . 

The  mcMt  extraordinar)'  elTons  had  been  nude  to  purge  this  army  of 
non- combatants  and  of  sick  men  ...  so  thai  all  on  this  exhibit  may 
be  assumed  to  have  Iwen  able-bodied,  exiierienccti  soldiers,  well  anned, 
well  equipped  :md  pnjvided,  its  f;ir  as  hum.in  foresight  could,  with  all  the 
c&senlials  of  life,  sttenglh,  and  vigorous  action.  .  .  . 

Hie  two  general  orders  made  fur  this  march  appear  to  n)e,  even  at 
this  late  day,  »o  clear,  emphatic,  and  well-digeUcd,  that  no  account  of 
thut  hi.storic  event  is  pcifect  without  them  .  .  .  and,  tliough  they  called 
for  great  uicriftce  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men,  J  insist 
(hat  these  onlers  were  obeye<l  as  well  .w  any  similar  orders  ever  were, 
by  an  army  operating  wholly  in  an  enemy's  countt)-,  and  dispersed,  as 
we  necessarily  were,  during  the  subsequent  period  of  nearly  six  months. 

(Special  FicM  Ordet*,  No.  1 19.)  .  .  . 

The  genera)  eummantlinic  ilceni*  ii  proper  ■[  ihJ*  lime  to  inform  the  oIKcen  and 
Bien  of  the  Kourteenth,  Fidnnlh,  Sc%rnlecnili,  and  T»«ntietli  Coqu.  that  he  hat 
e^pniied  Iheiu  into  an  army  Tor  a  ipecia.1  puriiow.  well  known  to  ihc  War  Iiepiri. 
iDcnl  and  III  tlencial  li»n(.  II  \\  lulficient  fui  vou  lo  kn^iw  ihal  it  iiivolvn  a  <1(- 
paitiu«  fniiii  our  |)ioKnt  bue.  ami  a  l»n]{  imJ  diliiculi  niariU  lu  a  new  one.     All  the 
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chancM  of  w«  h»ve  tircn  uuii>i<jrrcvl  tmi  pcuvidcil  for.  M  far  ai  liumkn  Mgaclly 
(an.  ...  Of  all  ihingi.  tlie  moil  imporlant  i»,  thai  ihc  mtn,  during  nmrchci  Bm!  in 
i-antjN  Ucep  ihcK  place*  and  dci  nut  icBttO  about  as  *tiagg\<n  or  futjjrcn,  ui  Iw 
picked  U|i  liy  ■  hmtilr  giri'i'U  in  dvlall.  It  U  alhi  of  ilie  uimuHt  iiii|miUnt'<  that  our 
H'Bgoni  shciulJ  not  be  tuailcd  u-ilh  any  Ihlnij  Imt  pruvi-iiiins  and  ini munition.  .  .  . 
With  theic  ftw  simple  cautiuns,  he  hupc*  to  l«Bd  you  to  Khievemcnt*  equij  in 
ini|>uclance  lu  thuie  of  the  put.  .  .  . 

(Spe«'»l  f""''l  Or(te™.No.  1».)  .  .  . 

1.  Fur  the  puipoic  of  miliUTy  operations,  ibis  army  is  divided  into  two  wing*Tlt,J 
The  rijchl  wini;.  .Vlajor-Genecal  O.  O,   lluwsfd  cum  man  Jin  g,  compoicil  of  Ul( 
Fiftieiilh   iinil   Srvcnltcnili    Cuip»-,    the  Irfl    wing,    Majiii-Gencial    H.   W.  Slocom 
ctunoiBndin^  ctiin|HiBe<I  uf  the  ruuclrenlli   and  I'wcntielh  Corps. 

3.  The  hflljilual  oldn  of  match  "i!l  \ie,  whetevet  praclicaliU,  hy  four  toads,  m 
neatly  parallel  ai  puuihle,  and  c>>nve[ging  at  puints  lieicafter  tu  be  imUcated  in 
Olden.  Tlie  cavalry,  llti|tailici-(-cnc[aI  Kilpalrtck  ciimnianding,  will  receive  ipecial 
order*  ftom  the  cum m a nJct- in-chief. 

3.  There  will  be  no  geneial  train  of  luppliei,  hut  each  Corp*  will  have  its  amTnani- 
lion-liain  and  piaviHoii'ltam.  .  .  .  The  sepatale  cdlumni  will  ilitl  Iiabilually  at 
7  A.M.,  BotI  ■nalic'  a1i»iit  liliecn  miles  |ier  i!ay.  unlets  otiierwiae  fixed  in  orders. 

4.  The  army  will  futaj^e  libctilly  i>n  i)ie  cuuntry  duting  the  match.  To  ihii  end, 
each  brigade  comninndet  will  organifc  a  good  ami  suflicienl  foraging  patty,  under 

.  the  ciimmanil  of  one  ot  mote  disctecl  oliiccrt,  who  will  gallict,  near   (lie   mute 

tbavelcd,  corn  Ot  forage  <•!  any  kinil,  meat  id  any  kind,  ifgetalile*.  cctn.nical.  or 

tvhatevet  is  needed  by  the  ommand,  anninj'  at  all  limes  lo  keep  in  the  waj-oni  at 

Ikaat  ten  dan'  prm-iiions  fot  his  command,  and  three  days'  forage.     Kohliers  nmat 

■bM  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  inhaUilJnIa.  ot  commit  any  Irespais:   but.  iluting  ■ 

'  liait  or  camp,  they  may  be   permiltccl   lu  galhct  Curnij>a,  piitat^^en,  anil  tilhcr  v^'i^e- 

tables,  and  t-i  drive  in  ilock  in  s'ltht  <>r  their  camp.    Tu  (cgulir  fursKini;- parti rt 

must  be  iniruiied  the  gatherin((  of  piovisions  and  forage,  at  any  distance  from  the 

toad  traveled . 

J.  I'o  ciirpa  comniandcn  atnne  In  iiittutlcd  the  power  la  destroy  niilla.  hnuMa, 
itlon-gioa,  etc.;  and  liii  Ihcm  IhiB  general  principle  is  laid  dou-n  :    In  districts  and 
ngblnrhooda  wheic  the  attny  is  unmolested,  no  destruition  of  such  property  should 
r  pennitled;  hut  should  guerrillas  or  huahwhacUcrs  molest  out  march,  ot  should 
the  inhabltanla  burn  htidgct,  oluiiuct  roadi,  or  otherwiac  manifest   local  hoitdily, 
^Ibm  Winy  ommanden  nhi>uUI  order  and  enforce  a  (leviniaiinii  imire  or  lew  rtlenl- 
,  ucording  to  the  measure  of  such  hostility. 

6.  At  for  horses,  inulci.  wajjona,  etc..  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  may  appr^^priale  frcrlv  anil  wiihimt  limit;  discrltn mating,  huwevcr,  between 
the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the  poor  anil  indiistriiius.  usually  nt-ultal  or 
friendly.  Foraging- patties  may  also  lake  mules  or  horses,  to  replace  the  jaded 
aninmlt  of  (heir  tiams,  ot  to  serve  as  pack-mules  fut  the  regiments  or  biigadet.  .  .  , 

7.  Negtiir*  who  ate  able-biidieil  aiifl  can  !«r  uf  setvlfe  10  the  sevctal  columns  tntif 
lie  taken  aluni;;  but  each  itmy  commander  will  bear  in  miod  that  the  question! 
mpplin  i>  a  very  important  one,  and  that  hi*  tint  duly  ia  to  mc  to  thuw  who  be* 
atnM.  .  .  . 

The  wagoti-trains  were  divided  equally  between  (he  fout  coq^s,  so 
that  e&ch  had  about  eight  htiiidred  wagoDs,  and  these  lutuilly  on  the 
march  occupied  five  miles  or  more  of  road.  .  .  . 
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The  march  from  Atlanta  began  on  the  morniim;  of  November  i5lh, 
the  right  wnng  .mil  cnvnlry  following  the  railroad  southeast  toward 
Jonesboro',  and  General  Slocum  with  (he  Twentieth  Corps  leading  olT 
to  the  east  by  Decatur  and  Stone  Mountain,  toward  Madison.  'Fhcae ' 
were  divergent  lines,  designed  to  threaten  both  Macon  and  Augusta  at 
the  same  time,  so  as  to  prei'ent  a  concentration  at  our  intended  det- 
tination,  or  "objective,"  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  distant 
soiilhcaftt  about  one  humlreil  miles.  .  .  . 

AIjoui  7  A.M.  of  November  i6th  wc  rode  out  of  Atlanta  by  the  Dccatnr 
road,  filled  Iiy  the  marching  tioojis  and  wagons  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps ; 
and  rea<;hing  the  hill,  just  outside  of  the  old  rebel  it-orks,  wc  naturally 
paused  to  look  back  upon  the  scenes  of  our  past  battles.    We  stood  I 
upon  the  very  ground  wlicreon  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  July  2  id, 
and  could  see  the  copse  of  wood  where  McPherson  fell,     Beliind  us  lay 
Atlanta,  smouldering  an<1  in  niin«,  the  bla<:k  xmuke  rising  high  in  air, 
and  hanging  like  a  pall  over  the  mined  city.    Away  o^  in  the  distance, 
on  the  McDonough  road,  was  the  rear  of  Howar<rs  column,  the  gun- 
bsrreU  glistening  in  the  sun,  the  white-topped  wagons  stretching  away 
to  the  south ;  and  right  before  us  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  marching< 
steadily  and   r.ipidly,   with  a  cheery  look   an<l   swinging   p.ice,  ih.it 
made  light  of  the  thomand  mile*  that  lay  between  iis  and  Richmond. 
Some  band,  by  accident,  struck  up  the  anthem  of  "  John  Brown's  soul 
goes  marching  on ; "  the  men  caught  up  the  strain,  and  never  before  or , 
since  have  I  heard  the  chorus  of  "  Glory,  glory,  hallelujah  ! "  done  with  1 
mote  spirit,  or  in  tietter  hannony  of  time  and  place.  .  .  . 

The  first  night  out  we  camped  by  the  road-»i<Ie  near  Liihonia.  .  .  . 
the  whole  horizon  was  lurid  with  the  bonfires  of  rail-ties,  and  groups  of  | 
men  all  night  were  carrying  the  heated  rails  to  the  nearest  trees,  and 
bending  them  around  the  trunks.    Colonel  Poe  h.^d  provided  tools  for 
ripping  up  the  raiU  and  twisting  them  when  hoi ;  but  the  best  and 
easiest  way  is  the  one  I  have  described,  of  healing  the  middle  of  tlie  | 
iron-rails  on  bonfires  made  of  the  cross-ties,  and  then  winding  thentj 
around  a  telegraph-pole  or  the  trunk  of  some  convenient  sapling.     I 
attached  much  importance  to  this  d<slniction  of  the  railroad,  gave  it 
my  own  personal  attention,  and  made  reiterated  orders  to  others  on  the 
subject.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  found  abundance  of  com,  molasses,  meal,  bacon,  and  sweet- 
potatoes.  We  also  took  a  good  many  cows  and  oxen,  ami  a  targe 
number  of  mules.     In  all  these  the  country  was  quite  rich,  never  before 


having  been  Waited  by  a  hostile  army ;  the  recent  crop  had  been  excel- 
lent, had  been  just  gathered  and  laid  by  for  the  winter.  As  a  nile,  we 
destroyed  none,  bill  kept  our  wagons  full,  and  fed  otir  teams  bountifully. 
The  skill  and  success  of  the  men  in  collecting  forage  was  one  of  the 
features  of  this  match.  Each  brigade  commander  had  avithoriiy  to  de- 
tail a  company  of  fotagcn;,  usually  about  fifty  men.  wilh  one  or  (wo 
cummisiioned  officers  selected  for  their  boldness  and  cnlerprise.  This 
parly  would  be  dispatched  before  daylight  with  a  Idiowledge  of  the 
intended  day's  march  and  camp;  would  proceed  on  foot  five  or  xik] 
mile*  from  the  route  (raveled  by  (heir  brigade,  and  then  visit  every' 
plantation  and  farm  within  range.  They  would  usvially  procure  a  wagon 
or  family  carriage,  load  it  with  bacon,  com-me.-il,  turkeys,  chickens, 
ducks  and  every  thing  that  could  be  wseil  as  fowl  or  forage,  and  would 
then  regain  (he  main  road,  usually  in  advance  of  their  train.  When 
this  came  up,  they  would  deliver  to  the  brigade  commissary  ihe  supplies 
thus  ga(here<l  by  the  way.  Often  would  I  pass  these  foraging- parties  at 
the  road-side,  waiting  for  their  wagons  lo  come  up,  and  was  amused 
at  their  sirangc  collections  —  mules,  horses,  even  caltic,  packed  wilh  old 
saddles  and  loadcl  wiih  hams,  bacon,  bags  of  corn-meal,  and  poultry 
of  every  character  and  description.  .Mthough  this  foraging  was  at- 
tended wilh  great  danger  and  hard  work,  there  seemed  to  be  a  charm 
about  it  that  attraclcd  the  soldiers,  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  detailed 
on  Nuch  a  party.  Daily  (hey  returned  mounted  on  all  sorts  of  beasts, 
which  were  at  once  taken  from  them  and  a|)proiiriated  to  the  general 
nsc  ;  but  the  next  day  they  would  start  out  again  on  foot,  only  to  repeat 
ihe  e;(t'ericncc  of  (he  day  Ijcforc.  No  doubt,  many  ac(a  of  pillage, 
mbbeiy,  and  violence,  were  commi(ted  by  these  parlies  of  foragers, 
tsuftlly  called  "bummer*;"  for  I  have  since  heard  of  jewelry  taken 
from  women,  and  the  plunder  of  articles  tha(  ne«r  reached  the  com- 
mimary ;  but  these  acts  were  eKcepiional  and  incidental.  ...  no  army 
could  have  carried  along  sufficient  food  and  forage  for  a  march  of  three 
hundred  miles ;  so  th.-it  for-iging  in  some  shape  was  necessary.  .  ,  .  Ily 
it  our  men  were  well  sniiplied  with  all  the  essentials  of  life  ami  health, 
while  the  wagons  retained  enough  in  case  of  unexpected  delay,  and  owr 
animals  were  well  fed.  Indeed,  when  we  reached  Savannah,  the  trains 
were  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  the  finest  in  flesh  and  appearance 
ever  seen  with  any  army.  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  November  iy\.  we  rode  into  Milledgcville,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  whither  the  Twentieth  t'orp*  had  preceded  us;  and  dtiring  that 
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day  the  left  wing  was  all  united,  in  and  around  Millrdgcville.  .  ,  . 
The  firsl  stage  of  the  journey  was,  ihercfore,  complete,  and  absolutdy 
successful.  .  .  . 

...  I  was  in  Millcdgeville  with  tlie  left  wing,  and  was  in  full  cOfD> 
mnnication  wiih  the  righl  wing  at  Gordon.  'Ilie  people  of  Miltedgeville 
remaned  ai  home,  except  the  Governor  (Brown),  the  State  oniccn,aDd 
Legislature,  who  hod  ignominiously  fled,  in  the  Dtmost  disorder  xnd 
confusion.  .  .  . 

Meantime  orders  were  made  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  arsenal 
and  its  contents,  and  of  Mich  (uiblic  buildings  as  could  l>e  ejLiily  con- 
verted to  hostile  uses.  .  .  .  Meantime  the  right  wing  continued  its 
movement  along  the  railroad  toward  Savannah,  tearing  np  the  track 
and  destroving  its  iron.  .  .  .  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  was  brought  into 
MillcdgctfiUc,  and  crossed  the  Oconee  by  the  bridge  near  the  town; 
and  on  iJic  13d  I  made  the  general  orders  for  the  next  suge  of  the 
march  as  far  as  Millen.  .  .  . 

General  William  T.  Sherman,  Mtmoin  (New  York,  D.  AppIeton&  Co.,  187$), 
II,  171-190/wwfiw. 


138.    Last  Campaign  in  the  West  (1864) 

BY    GENERAL    JOHN    BRLL    HOOD 

Hood  fwiijncd  fnini  Ihf  Lni"n  armv,  whrtr  he  licl'l  the  tank  <rf  liCDtcnanU  •■>) 
entetcU  ihc  Cunfrditatc  service,  rismg  (iij)i<[Iy  to  thr  cummand  of  >  brigade  uad«t 
\xr..  He  wa»  Mni  »«i,  and  comiuanik'l  a  cor[)»  in  ihc  Atlnnu  campaien  in  1864, 
unlll  Davio  rcmuvcil  Joliuitliin  anil  gave  llaml  conimninl  of  (he  aimy.  when  Sha- 
man «tirlcd  fur  \\\<  ttn,  H<i'>rl.  with  more  tiravciy  than  shitl,  tro'lc  the  oflenrttc 
agiinil  Tli"itU9  and  peuclrated  as  (ar  ii«  Nnshvillc  liul  na*  liiially  defratcH  a«  dr- 
acrilied  in  thii  pitratu  which  i»  taken  from  hU  offidal  report.  —  Bibliography  ■»  in 
No.  137  above. 

'HEN  our  army  arrived  at  Florence  [October  31]  It 
had  entirely  recovered  from  the  depression  that  fre- 
quent retreats  had  created.  The  enemy  having  for  the  first  time  tlivided 
his  forces.  I  had  to  determine  which  of  the  two  pans  to  direct  my  opera- 
tions against.  To  follow  the  forces  about  to  move  through  Gcorii^a  under 
Sherman  would  be  to  .tgain  abandon  the  refiaincd  territory  to  the  force* 
under  Thomas,  with  little  hojie  of  lieing  able  to  reach  the  enemy  in  time 
to  defeat  his  movement,  and  also  to  cause  desertion  and  greatly  impair 
the  morale  or  righting  v^m\  of  the  army  bj-  what  would  be  considered  a 
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cofnpniMiry  retreat.  I  thought  the  alternntire  clear  that  I  should  mow 
upon  Thom.i*.  If  I  »ureec<le(l  in  he-iting  him  the  effect  of  Shermao's' 
movement  would  not  be  great,  and  I  ^hmikl  ^ain  in  men  sufficicDily  to 
compensate  for  the  damages  he  might  inflict.  If  beaten  I  should  leave 
the  army  in  better  condition  than  it  would  be  if  I  attempted  a  retro- 
grade movement  again.it  Sherman.  .  .  . 

ITie  want  of  a  good  map  of  the  country,  and  the  deep  mud  through 
whirh  the  army  m.irched,  pTe^■entcd  our  overtaking  the  enemy  before 
he  reached  Columbia,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  November  our 
army  waH  placed  in  position  in  front  of  hia  works  at  that  place.  During 
the  night,  however,  he  evacuated  the  town.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  inirsned  the  enemy  rapidly  and  compelled  htm  to  bum  a 
number  of  his  wagons.  He  m.ide  a  feint  as  if  to  give  battle  on  thchills 
about  four  miles  south  of  Franklin,  but  as  soon  as  our  forces  began  to 
deploy  for  the  attack  and  to  flank  him  on  his  left  he  retired  slowly  10 
Franklin. 

I  learned  from  dispatches  captured  at  Spring  Hill,  from  Thomas  to 
Schoficid,  that  the  latter  was  instructed  to  hold  that  place  till  the  posi- 
tion at  Franklin  could  be  made  secure,  indicating  the  intention  of 
Thomas  to  hohl  Frankhn  and  hiit  itrting  wurkii  at  Miirfreesborough. 
Thus  I  knew  that  it  was  alt  important  to  attack  Schofield  before  he  could 
make  himself  strong,  and  if  he  should  escape  at  Franklin  he  would  gain 
his  works  about  Nashville.  'Fhe  nature  of  the  position  was  &uch  as  to 
render  ii  inexpedient  to  attempt  any  further  flank  movement,  and  I 
therefore  determined  10  attack  hii»  in  front,  and  without  delay. 

On  the  301I1  of  November  Stewart's  coqia  was  placed  in  position  on 
the  right,  ('hcnlham's  on  the  left,  and  the  rav.ilry  on  either  flank,  the 
main  l>ody  of  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  imdcr  I'orresl.  Johnson's  divi- 
sion, of  lire's  corps,  also  became  engaged  on  the  left  during  the  engage- 
ment. The  line  advanced  at  4  p.  m.,  with  onlcrs  to  drive  the  enemy 
into  or  across  the  Big  Harpeth  River,  while  (^ncral  Forrest,  if  snccess- 
ful,  was  to  cnMs  the  river  and  attack  and  destroy  his  trains  and  broken 
columns.  The  troops  moved  forward  most  gallantly  to  the  attack.  We 
rarried  the  enemy's  first  line  of  hastily  constructed  works  handsomely. 
We  then  advanced  against  his  interior  line,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
also  in  some  place*.  Mere  the  engagement  was  of  the  fiercest  powtitilc 
char.irter.  Our  men  possewicd  themselves  of  the  exterior  of  the  works, 
while  the  enemy  held  the  interior.  Many  of  our  men  were  killed  en- 
I       tirely  inside  the  works.    The  brave  men  captured  were  taken  inside  hia 
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works  io  the  edge  of  the  town.  The  stniggk  bsted  till  near  midnight, 
when  the  enemy  abandoned  his  works  and  cici»mh1  the  nvcr,  Iraving  his 
(lead  and  wutiitded  in  out  pusaeuion.  Never  did  tn>o|«  light  idotc  gAl- 
lanlly.  The  work*  of  the  enemy  were  to  hastily  conaructed  thai  while 
he  h^d  a  slight  abatis  in  front  of  a  part  of  his  line  there  was  none  on  his 
extreme  right.  During  the  day  1  was  restrained  from  usin^E  my  utilleiy 
on  account  of  ihe  womcD  at>d  children  remaining  in  the  town.  At  ni^ 
it  wiu  iiiAueil  ready  to  cootinne  the  actioa  in  the  ntoming,  but  the  enemy 
retired. 

We  captured  about  t.ooo  pruoiKn  and  tcvmi  oaad  of  colon.  Onr 
loB  bt  kiU«l,  wouiule<t,  and  prsonei^  was  4^00^  .  .  . 

Tbc  number  of  dead  left  t^  the  enemy  00  tbe  field  imlkaiH  thai  his 
hMS  was  equal  or  near  our  own. 

The  uext  morning  at  daylight,  the  woonded  bang  cared  fee  and  the 
dead  buried,  we  mo««d  forward  toward  NaabvOe,  Fflirett  with  his  cair- 
tkf  punaiiig  tbe  enemy  «%aeo«ily. 

On  Ihe  ad  of  December  the  anay  look  pooboa  ia  front  of  XasbriUe, 
about  two  mOc*  ftom  the  ehy.  I  iraleaanl-Ccaeial  Lee's  cor|K  eootb- 
taied  our  ccnier,  re»tiag  apoB  the  FraaUia  jAe,  witk  ChoAna's  cnps 
apoo  the  right  and  Stewart's  on  the  le*.  and  Hk  cmky  «■  other  lank, 
eatendmf  10  the  river.  1  was  caEOsng  tnoag  detached  worts  to  be  bmH 
Io  ca«t  OH  §ukM,  iaMaAig  u  aake  tbea  i»cina«l  varti^  so  as  to 
Jefcataayanrffof  theqwyshiiihe 

TWeae^«iaheU 
««lhafaaM«,«»  Ma.,Mnaglyfanificd:Waltohdris^taasat 
OatMKUsa  md  KaawwA.     It  wa»  afpaana  th«  be  weiM  ma  bm 
to  taltc  the  eCea»««  «B  leiiew  ~ 

I  to  he  wacMtoi.  m  ahk*  ok  I  fea^  w  cafCveAc  foonai 

Otwpa  Mii  Ti^Mi  ShaiM  hr  asaeft  ac  a  pidHB  I  fell  UBt  t 
c«M  MM  hw.  aad  *B  flMiMMM  «f 

Ba«<^|i iiaaT* 

Ohio. 
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Gtocc  in  force,  in  which,  I  &m  sorry  to  say,  the  infantry  behaved  badly,  It 
was  dciermined  thai  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  assault.  Bale's 
division  was  (hen  withdrawn,  leaving  Fonesi  with  Jackiton's  an<l  Biiford't 
division!  o(  cavalry  in  ottservation.  Mrrcei'»  and  Palmer's  brigades  of 
inCintry  were  sent  to  ri'pUce  B:iti*'s  diviMon.  Shortly  aflcrw.ird  Uuford's 
diviMon  was  wilhvirawii  and  ordere'l  lo  the  nghl  of  the  aimy,  on  the 
Cumberland  River. 

Nothing  of  importance  occuned  until  ihe  mornin];  of  the  isth  of 
December  when  the  enemy,  having  received  heavy  re-enfnrcenicnts, 
attacked  siinull;in<'ously  bulh  our  flanks.  On  our  nghl  he  was  hand- 
somely lepuheil,  with  heavy  1dm,  but  on  our  left,  toward  evening,  he  car- 
ried wme  partially  completed  redoubts  o(  iho&c  before  mentioned. 

During  the  nighi  of  the  isih  our  whole  line  was  shortened  and 
Mrengihenet) ;  our  left  was  also  thrown  buck  ;  dispoiitions  were  made  lo 
meet  any  renewed  attack.  The  corpi  of  .Major-Cieueral  Cheatham  was 
tranxferrcd  from  our  right  lo  our  left,  leaving  Lieu  tenant -General  Lcc  on 
our  right,  who  had  been  previously  in  the  center,  and  placing  l.ieuien- 
ant-Ucncral  Stewart's  cor|»  in  the  center,  which  had  been  previously  the 
left. 

Early  on  the  i6th  of  December  the  enemy  made  a  general  attack  on 
our  lines,  accompanied  by  a  hc.ivy  fire  of  artillery.  All  his  assaults  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  lou  till  3.30  p.  m,,  when  a  portion  of  oui  line  to 
the  left  of  the  center,  occupied  by  Eiate's  division,  swldenly  gave  way. 
Up  10  thix  time  no  battle  ever  prc^ressed  more  favonthly  ;  the  tn>op«  id 
excellent  spirits,  waving  their  colors  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  enemy. 
The  position  gained  by  the  enemy  being  such  as  to  enfilade  our  line 
caused  in  a  few  moment*  our  entire  line  to  give  way  and  our  troops  to 
retreat  rapidly  down  the  pike  in  the  direction  of  Franklin.  moM  of  them, 
I  regret  10  say,  in  great  confusion,  all  efforts  to  reform  them  being  fruit- 
less.  Our  loss  in  artillery  was  heavy- — 54  guns.  Thinking  it  impnuM- 
ble  for  the  enemy  to  break  onr  line,  the  horses  were  senl  to  the  rear  for 
safety,  and  the  giving  way  of  the  line  was  so  sudden  that  11  was  not  pos- 
sible to  bring  iorward  the  horses  to  move  the  guns  which  had  been 
plaL-ed  in  poMtiun.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  small.  At 
Brentwood,  vime  Itiur  miles  from  uur  line  of  battle,  the  troops  were 
somewhat  cotlccied,  and  Ijeuteriant'ticneral  I.ee  took  command  of  the 
rear  guard,  encamping  for  the  night  ui  the  vicinity.  On  leaving  the  field 
I  sent  a  staff  officer  to  inform  General  Forrest  of  our  defeat,  and  to 
dire«t  him  to  rejoin  the  army  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  protect 
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its  rear,  but  owing  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  creeks,  caused  by  the 
heavy  r.iin  then  falling,  he  vm  unable  to  join  us  unii)  wc  reachrd  Colum- 
bia, with  the  cxcq>iion  of  a  portion  of  hi.t  command,  whkh  reached  as 
while  the  eoemy  wasi  moving  from  Fnnklin  to  Sjiring  Hill. 

On  the  17th  we  conliniied  the  Ti.trcJt  toward  Columbia,  encamping 
for  the  night  at  Spring  Hill.  During  thi«  day's  march  the  enemy's 
cavalry  pressed  with  great  boldness  and  activity,  charging  our  infantry 
repeatedly  with  the  i;ib«;r,  and  at  linic*  penetrating  our  lines.  The  conn- 
try  being  open  waH  favorable  to  their  «pcT»tiuns.  ]  regret  to  »y  that 
also  on  this  day  I.icmcnant-Cieneral  I^e,  coniiiinndrng  the  covering  force, 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot.  We  conunut^d  our  retreat  acroa 
Duck  River  to  Colnmbin,  the  corps  .iltemating  as  rear  guards  to  tbe 
army.  Licuicnant-CIcncral  Lcc  and  the  corps  commanded  by  hitn  de- 
lerve  great  credit. 

...  on  the  zi:(t  the  anny  resumed  its  march  for  Pulaski.  .  .  . 
From  Pulaski  1  moved  by  the  most  direct  road  to  the  Bainbridge  cross- 
ing on  the  Tetinessee  River,  which  wn«  reached  on  the  ijih,  whcrt  the 
army  crossed  without  intcrniption,  completing  the  crossitig  on  the  :7th, 
including  our  roir  guard,  which  the  enemy  fnllowed  with  all  his  caralty 
and  three  corps  of  infantry  to  I'lilaski.  and  with  cavalry  between  Pulaiki 
and  the  Tennessee  River,  After  crossing  the  river  the  army  moved  bj- 
easy  marches  to  Tupelo,  Nfiss,  .  .  .  Here,  finding  so  much  dissatis- 
fa<:tion  lhTx>ughoiiI  the  country  as  in  my  judgment  to  greatly  impair,  if 
not  destroy,  my  usefulness  and  counteract  my  exertions,  and  with  no 
desire  but  to  sfrve  my  i-ounlry,  I  ntked  In  lie  relieved,  with  the  hope 
that  another  might  be  assigned  to  the  command  who  might  do  more  than 
1  could  hope  to  accomplish.  Accordingly,  [  was  so  relieved  on  the  13d 
of  January  by  authority  of  the  President.  .  .  ■ 

...  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  that  disaster,  I 
left  the  army  in  better  spirits  and  with  more  confKlence  in  itself  than  il 
had  at  the  opening  o(  the  campaign.  'Ihe  official  records  will  show  that 
my  lones.  including  prisoners,  during  the  entire  campaign  do  not  exceed 
10,000  men.  Were  I  again  placed  in  such  circumstances  I  should  make 
the  same  nurt.he»  and  fight  the  same  battles,  trusting  that  the  same  un- 
forsecn  and  unavoid.ible  accident  would  not  ag.iin  occur  to  change 
disaster  a  victory  which  h:i<I  liccn  already  won. 

7»c  War  cf  Iht  RfMlhn:    O^a'al  /ttitvdt  «f  Iht  "■-* 
•frmift,  V'\t%l  Srric-t  (Washington,  1891-'*"'^ 
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Tbr  ciplate  of  Viclnhor);  (we  No.  119  ilmve)  tcltlrd  the  qunlion  of  Gtanl'* 
■fcllitv;  and  mtitn.  tflct  (he  campaign  at  Chillann'iKa  (kc  No.  iij  bIhivc),  I.in<.»lf> 
ippoinlcd  faim  curDinuiil«(  <■(  all  Ibc  l.'niun  aiinic*,  the  wlc>-ti'<n  mcl  laith  puMli-  ap- 
prvnl:  fix  Grant  wai  cimMilirc-)  ihc  man  mrjti  atile  in  viijic  wnli  thcK'"'  ■"I'Cinril. 
Lc«.  nprciatly  if  he  haij  jxiwct  tu  nmvc  Ihc  nihn  Knlcrat  atmira  in  u<ii«>n  with  the 
plaa  of  hii  aiiMk.  —  For  Gram,  lec  No,  13  atiovc.  —  BiblioKtafhir;  A.  A.  llum- 
phtcya,  I'lrftHta  Cam/aigu  ej  '64  ohJ  'dj,  fautai ;  Channiag  and  Han,  CuiJr, 
f  iia 


ON  the  8th  [April,  1865]  I  hnil  fotlowerl  the  Army  of  the  Poiotnaej 
in  rear  of  I^C.  .  .  .     during  the  nighl  1  rccrivdl  Ice's  answei 
to  my  letter  of  the  8th,  inviting  an  interview  between  the  lines  on  tlic 
lollowing  morning.     But  it  was  for  a  dilTcrcnt  purpose  from  that  of  uir 
rendering  his  army,  and  I  answered  him  a&  follows  .  .  . 


J 


B«n  I 


[April  9.]  Your  liolr  of  ynlerrlay  i*  rcccivril,  A*  I  hate  no  aulhutily  lo  (icM 
.Vn  ihe  rabjfcl  nf  prace,  the  merlin^  pdjpowd  fiit  ten  A  M,  Itxlay  roiil<I  Itwl  to  nu 
jo-l,  I  uill  MUr.  however,  (.Icortal,  ihal  t  anr  ctjuBlly  iniioui  (m  peace  *ith  voul- 
If,  and  the  whole  Nonb  cnlcrlnim  the  simc  ((tling.  I'hc  tcmi*  upon  vihieh  pence 
can  Tie  hail  are  wril  undenlnod.  \iy  Ihe  Siulh  lining  down  Iheic  anrii  ihcy  Mill 
twMrn  tliil  nirql  i1r»ira!ile  cvrnl.  mvc  II»iuiui«U  -A  huinm  hvn,  ami  hunilicl*  of 
■rilli<-i»  of  property  nol  yet  deitroyctl.  Sinccirly  li<>|>iii>;  i1>a|  all  uur  dilhcultiea  may 
be  Kllleil  without  the  Itxs  of  another  life.  I  *ubscri(>c  myielf,  etc.  ■  . 


I 


Ue 


sent 


this  message  ...  to  me. 


J  April  9,]  ,  .  .  I  received  your  note  or  ihii  mortvinR  on  Ihe  picket-line  whitber  t 
come  to  meet  you  anri  atcrttsin  delinllely  wh«  lernin  utte  cmhraccd  in  your 
propoul  nr  ycttccday  with  ivl^rciite  to  the  kuiirciilci  of  tliit  ariny.  I  tiuw  rcquot 
an  iMerview  in  accuidancc  with  the  uHcr  contained  in  your  klttt  oi  ycMctday  for 
that  puipcMb  .  .  . 

I,  .  .  I  found  him  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  MoLeaii,  at  .\ppoinatiox 
Court  House,  with  Colonel  Marshidi,  one  of  his  niair  officer»,  awaiting 
my  arrival.  ,  .  . 
.  .  .  We  greeted  each  other,  and  after  shaking  hnmin  took  oor  wnts. 
1  had  my  st.iff  with  me.  a  ROod  portion  of  whom  were  in  the  room  during 
••"c  whole  of  the  interview. 

',1  (Jmeral  I*e*s  feeling*  were  I  do  not  know.     As  he  was  a  man 

dignity,  with   an    impasiible  face,  it  was  impossible  to  say 

felt  inwardly  glad  that  the  end  had  finally  come,  or  fell  »d 


A 


the  result,  and  wu  too  nualy  to  show  it.  Whatever  his  fcelingii, 
iher  were  enlirdy  concealed  Iron)  my  olMeiralJon ;  but  my  own  feel- 
ing), which  had  heen  quite  {abilanl  on  the  Tccripl  of  his  letter,  were  sftd 
anil  depicstcH.  I  felt  like  anything  rather  thjn  rcjoking  at  the  down- 
fall of  a  foe  who  had  ftwghl  so  long  and  valunily.  and  had  suflered  so 
much  foi  a  caiue,  though  that  caosc  wa&,  I  bclkvr,  one  of  the  worst  tat 
which  a  peo|>te  ever  fought,  and  one  fur  which  there  wa»  the  least  exru«;. 
I  do  not  quextton,  howerer,  the  sincerity  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
were  oppoted  to  u*. 

General  (.ee  vxi  dressed  in  a  full  uoirorm  which  was  entirely  new, 
anil  was  wearing  a  sword  of  con»dcrabIc  vjlue,  very  likely  the  sword 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  State  of  Virginia ;  at  all  eventit,  ii  was 
an  eniitely  different  sword  from  the  one  thai  would  oT<linarily  be  worn 
tn  the  Aeld.  In  my  tough  traveling  suit,  the  uniform  of  a  private  with 
the  strapt  ofa  lieutenant-general,  I  must  have  contrasted  very  strangely 
with  a  man  so  handfomcly  dTe!«ed,  si)c  feet  high  and  of  faultless  forn). 
Bui  this  was  not  a  nuiEcr  that  1  thought  of  until  afterwards. 

Vic  soon  fell  into  a  conversation  about  old  aimy  times.  He  remarked 
that  he  remembered  me  very  well  in  the  old  army ;  and  1  lohl  him  thai 
m»  a  matter  of  course  I  rememliered  him  |>erfectly,  but  from  the  differ- 
ence in  our  rank  and  years  (there  being  about  sixteen  years'  difference 
in  our  ages).  I  had  thought  il  very  likely  that  I  had  not  attracted  his 
aiieoiion  snfficientiy  to  be  rcmcinbcrcd  by  him  after  such  a  long  in- 
terval. Our  conversation  grc«  so  pleasant  that  I  almost  for^  the 
object  of  OUT  meeting.  After  the  conversation  had  nm  on  in  this  style 
for  some  time,  (General  I^e  called  my  attention  to  the  object  of  our 
meeting,  and  xaid  that  he  h;id  a.tked  for  this  interview  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  from  me  the  terms  I  proposed  to  give  his  army.  I  said 
that  1  meant  merely  that  his  army  should  lay  down  their  arms,  not  to 
lake  Ihem  up  again  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  unless  duly 
and  properly  exchanged.  He  aaid  that  he  had  so  understood  my 
letter. 

Then  we  gradually  fell  off  again  into  conversation  about  matters  for- 
eign to  the  s'lbject  which  had  bmiight  us  together.  'Ihis continued  for 
some  little  time,  when  t'.cncral  I.ce  again  interrupted  the  course  of  ihe 
conversation  by  suggesting  that  the  terms  I  proposed  to  give  his  army 
ought  to  be  written  out.  I  called  to  General  Parker,  seaeLiry  on  my 
Staff,  for  wnling  materials,  and  commenced  writing  out  the  following 
terms  .  .  . 
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[April  9.]  .  .  .  In  aceotilaiicc  wiiti  ihe  tu)nl«iir«  of  my  Iriwr  to  jrou  of  the  Glli 
liMt.,  1  ptopote  10  icceive  the  Mtiendct  ut  Ihc  Atmy  of  N.  Va.  on  the  fcllonving 
Unnt,  Iq  wit :  [toll*  of  all  the  uHiccn  an<t  iiicD  to  l>c  nii'dc  in  ilupUcntc.  One  cupy 
to  be  pven  to  an  officer  d<«ii!>>aieil  by  mc,  ihc  uiher  to  lie  irtmncil  liy  hucIi  <>flirrT  or 
officer)  u  jrou  may  dcsi){nite.  The  uHivvn  lu  kWg  their  intiividual  piiolri  not  to 
Ukc  up  umt  BEain*!  the  GorernincQt  uf  lli«  United  Stale*  until  properly  ei><;hBnBcd, 
kl»l  each  company  ur  regimental  comiiiandet  >l)(ii  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  Iticlr 
commandi.  The  aimf.  artillcTy  >nd  palilli:  property  to  Ik  (larkcd  and  tUchcd,  and 
tomcd  ovet  to  the  oflicet  ap[Kiinlecl  by  me  to  receive  ibetti.  Thii  will  not  embrat* 
the  lidc-aiTM  ol  Ihe  oHicen,  not  their  private  bona  or  baggage.  Thii  done,  each 
oHieei  anil  man  will  be  allowed  lu  return  lo  Iheli  homn,  not  10  lie  iliiiluibed  by 
United  Slain  aulhwrily  «u  long  M  they  olMcrve  their  parole*  ftnil  the  lawi  in  lom 
where  tiitf  maj'  teiide,  .  .  . 


When  I  put  m^  pen  to  the  paper  I  did  not  know  tbe  fini  tvoixl  (hut  I 
sbould  tnake  iiftc  uf  in  writing  the  termi.  I  only  knew  what  wax  In  my 
mind,  and  I  wished  to  ex|irc»  it  clearly,  kg  thnl  there  could  be  no  tnis- 
Uking  il.  As  I  wrote  on,  the  thought  occurred  to  mc  that  the  officcra 
had  their  own  private  horses  and  effects,  which  were  important  to  them, 
but  ol  no  value  lo  us;  aUo  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  humiliation 
to  call  upon  them  10  deliver  their  side  arms. 

No  convcrMtion,  not  one  word,  passed  between  General  Lee  and 
myself,  either  atxiin  private  property,  side  arms,  or  kindred  sulijectti. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  objections  lu  the  terms  fit*l  ]>iup<>sed  ;  or  if  he 
had  a  point  to  make  against  them  he  wished  lo  wail  tiniil  they  were  in 
writing  to  make  it.  When  he  read  over  that  pan  of  the  terms  about 
ride  arms,  horses  and  private  property  of  the  ofiBcers.  he  remarked, 
with  some  feeling,  1  thought,  that  this  would  have  a  happy  effect  upon 
his  army. 

Then,  after  a  little  further  conversation.  General  I^e  remarked  to  me 
again  that  their  army  was  org.-iniied  a  little  differently  from  the  army  of 
the  United  Slates  (siill  mainlainiiig  by  impli<alion  that  we  were  two 
countries)  ;  that  in  their  army  the  cavalrymen  and  artillerists  owned 
their  own  hordes ;  and  he  asked  if  he  was  lo  understand  thai  the  men 
who  so  owned  their  horses  were  to  be  permitted  to  retain  them.  I  lold 
him  that  as  the  terms  were  written  they  would  not ;  that  only  the  offi- 
cciB  were  permitted  to  lake  their  private  property,  Mc  then,  after 
reading  over  the  terms  a  second  time.  lemarkcd  that  that  was  cleat. 

I  then  said  to  him  that  1  thought  this  wnulil  be  aboui  the  last  battle 
of  tlie  war  —  I  sin<:erely  hoped  so ;  and  I  said  further  1  took  it  that 
most  of  the  men  in  Ihe  ranks  were  sm.-iU  C-irmers.  The  whole  country 
had  been  so  raided  by  the  two  armies  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  ihey 


would  be  able  lo  put  in  a  crop  to  carry  ihemtelvet  and  their  families 
tlirou^h  the  next  winter  wiUiimi  lite  aitl  of  the  bones  ihcy  neic  tbcD 
rilling.  The  United  Siaiex  dit)  not  want  them  and  1  mxild,  ihetebre, 
instruct  the  nfficent  I  left  behind  to  receive  (he  paroles  of  his  troops  to 
let  tvcry  man  of  the  Confedciaie  army  who  claimed  to  own  a  horse  oi 
mule  take  the  animal  to  his  home.  Lec  remarked  again  that  this  woold 
have  a  happy  effcci. 

He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  out  the  foUowing  letter: 

[A|itil  9.]  ...  I  ttccivcd  joDf  Idler  of  ihii  <litic  containine  ihe  lennii  uf  iht 
nUcrcTiilvc  iir  Ihe  Atiny  of  Notthctn  Vlr|{inlii  u  |>ru|;i»c>!  by  yiiu.  ,\h  Ihcy  ire  <dIi- 
tlAnliilly  the  •*mc  at  ll>o>c  cxjnoMd  in  fust  Itlltr  uf  t)ii;  Hlli  init,  lliejr  are  accepted. 
1  will  proceed  (o  ilciignaie  the  proper  officer*  to  carry  ibc  itipulabuni  inlo  cHccL  .  .  . 

General  Lee,  after  all  was  completed  and  before  taking  his  leave,  re* 
m.ukcd  that  his  army  nas  in  a  vcr>-  bad  condition  for  want  of  food,  and 
that  they  were  without  forage ;  that  his  men  had  bcea  living  for  K>i»e  days 
on  purclied  com  exclu%ively,  and  that  he  would  have  lo  auk  me  for  rations 
an(i  foMge.  I  told  him  "certainly,"  and  a^ked  for  how  many  men  he 
wanted  raiions.  His  answer  was  "  abcmt  twenty-fire  ihoii:«nd  : "  and 
1  authorised  him  to  send  his  own  c<immimary  and  '|uaricrmastcr  to 
Appomattox  Station,  two  or  three  miles  away,  where  he  could  have,  out 
of  the  trains  we  had  stopped,  all  the  provisions  wanted.  As  for  forage, 
we  had  ourselves  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  oounlr>'  for  that.  .  .  . 

When  news  of  the  surrender  first  reached  our  lines  our  men  com- 
menced liring  3  xatute  of  a  hundred  F;uns  in  honor  of  the  victor)-.  1  at 
once  sent  word,  however,  to  hav«  it  sli)j)pe<l.  The  Confederates  were 
now  our  prisoners,  and  wc  did  not  want  to  exult  over  their  downfall, 

V-  S.  Gtaat, /'eriOtuJ  Memtnri  (New  Yurk.  ittsa),  11.  4S3-496^iumm. 
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140.    "  Robbutleeh  Layeth  down  his  .Arms"  (1865) 

BV   KICH.4KD   GKANT  WHrTE  | 

Tbia  alinnit  ri^lKcklng  uiilic  «ufrii.nently  rtprcicnli  Ihe  elation  of  (he  Sntth  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Ttie  ■;Iiar*clrr«  will  tie  rcccignljcil :  Sherman,  l.cc,  (•cant.  Ilioinia 
("!j>fely").  and  JclTcriun  Davia:  »  alKi>  llii:  plaije*,  —  Allaoti,  Nuhville.  —  For 
\Vhile,  »ce  No.  74  above. —  Bibliography  a«  in  No.  IJ9  abavc. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  that  afler  these  things  the  captain  of  the 
Bhura  l.'rs  marched  westward  through  the  breadth  of  the  land 
of  Dickue  even  unto  the  sea-sbote.    .'Vnd  the  Phiictahs  spoke  very 
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fierce  words  against  hitn,  and  pru|>)i»ii.-(l  evil  agnimt  liim.  nml  lnllc<l  ihc 
land  wilh  thcii  roatings  aflcr  their  f.ijihion. 

I.  Bui  the  Sbcar-nun  hcciled  not  the  ricrrrncss  of  thcit  words  or 
ihci(  prophesying  or  ihcir  loarings,  and  m.inhcd  onwnid.  And  the 
Pfairetalu  c:iillc<l  upon  Rubbutlcch  to  !>cnd  bctp  unto  ihcin.  but  Ulya&cs 
held  him  iost  m>  that  lie  could  not.  And  ihc  I'hireiahit  Hed  from  before 
the  Bhum  \Jn,  and  tlie  Sheurmzn  cut  hi*  way  onojird  through  the 
bud. 

3.  Moreover,  abotil  this  tine,  the  PhireUh  captain  whom  the  Shear- 
raao  had  driven  out  of  Madnl-antah,  gaihcrcd  logelher  a  great  army  and 
marched  against  a  mighty  captain  in  the  annirs  of  Unculpsalm,  who  was 
Mmcd  of  his  soldiers  &iiphicc. 

4.  (Now  this  captain  came  out  of  Pharjinnec,  and  was  one  of  the 
Ephephvees.     Yet  wa»  he  faithful  to  the  land  of  Uiiculpwlni.) 

5.  And  Saiphlee  marched  backward,  and  drew  the  I'hiielah.t  after 
him  and  away  from  the  army  of  the  Uhum  Urs.  And  when  he  had 
drawn  them  fur  westward  into  the  land,  he  went  into  a  little  city  there; 
and  the  I'hireiaii*  sat  down  before  it,  and  boDStcd  that  they  would  take 
him  captive  and  jnil  hit  army  to  the  iword. 

6.  'I'hcn  he  {(4ihcrcil  his  army  together,  and  marcheil  out  of  the  city, 
and  fell  u|>on  the  I'hiretah*  while  their  twa^lingx  and  iheir  ruraings  were 
in  their  mouths :  And  he  discomlitcd  them  with  great  slaughter,  and 
they  fled  from  before  him,  and  he  pursued  after  them  many  days,  and 
slew  them  as  they  fled;  and  their  boaMitig  was  turned  into  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  so  that  the  city  where  Saiphtcc  fell  upon  them  is 
called  CnuhfiU  unto  tltisi  day. 

7.  And  after  these  things  Ulysses  saw  that  his  lime  was  come,  and 
that  the  occanon  wherefor  he  had  wailed  and  watched  and  tuiled  for 
many  days  had  been  given  unto  him. 

8.  And  he  marched  upon  Robbutleeh  while  bis  army  was  yci  in  the 
fcrts  and  the  strong  pla4!«  that  he  had  otadc.  And  Ul>'sses  had  the 
liciory,  and  drove  Roblwtleeh  out  of  his  forts  and  his  strong  places 

9.  And  it  was  the  Sabbath  <\ay.  And  Jeph  the  Repudiator  sat  in  the 
syn^ugtie  which  was  m  the  chief  city  of  the  I'hiretahs ;  and  the  chief 
men  of  ihe  I'hiretahs,  Kphcj>hvces,  were  about  him,  and  as  he  sat,  there 
came  a  n>ewcngcr  to  him  from  Robbutleeh,  saying, 

-\0t  is  discomfiled,  hut  not  yet  destroyed.      Ncvertheles 
oM  Ihe  city.     Save  thj-sclf,  thou  and  thy  buuscht^ 
lad  9ce,  for  Utysscs  is  upon  thee. 
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II.  And  Jepli  went  iiTiiightway  out  of  the  sjmagogue  to  his  house, 
and  began  l»  gather  his  gold  and  his  silver  and  his  stulT.  And  (he  thing 
was  noised  abroad  in  the  city,  and  there  was  great  commotion.  And 
the  Phirctahs  fled  from  that  city  and  from  the  villages  round  about, 
leaving  only  iheir  women  and  children.  And  Jeph  fled  southward 
before  them,  uliering  liooatin^,  and  making  proclamations. 

II.  And  ^Ls  Jeph  was  fleeing  out  of  the  city,  a  company  of  Niggahs, 
which  had  joined  thcmselvet  unto  the  armies  of  Unculpsalm  entered  it 
from  the  other  side ;  an<l  as  they  entered  they  lifted  up  their  voices 
with  one  accord  and  sang,  saying, 

13.  Tell  unto  mc.  Niggahs,  and  declare  unio  me,  oh  yc  of  woolly 
locks  and  dark  countenance,  have  you  seen  the  lord,  have  you  seen  the 
master  ? 

14.  Whose  beard  is  upon  his  fa<;e  and  above  his  mouth  upoo  his 
fa«c? 

15.  Have  you  seen  him  pass  thb  way  since  the  dawning,  looking  like 
one  who  goeth  hastily  into  a  for  country? 


Vkr.  13-I].  Thii  panigr.  u  ill  oricninl  icholin  oill  wc.  ii  much  older  in  ityle 
lh«ii  Ihe  leil  of  the  book,  nxd  ha»  tt»c«  of  Ihe  pcricrtl  of  Ihc  mtiil  ancient  Kehirw 
aii<l  Ihttlilcc  wiilcc*.  Allh<)U|r|i  tl  u  •  long  nnc!  ii  rliythnilcal.  a  companion  will  thixir 
th»l  il  t)tl"m,i  (ilhri  lu  ihc  iicniiil  ol  the  »iHlmi  of  the  *i>iig  of  UetKiiah,  or  evMi  of 
Ijmeth,  than  to  that  uf  the  muic  cultivateil  wtitris  of  Ihc  time  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon. Il  wu  inolMbly  an  anilent  sunK  pmerved  by  indihon  anions  ll">l  ilranice 
and  rccorilleu  pea|)le,  the  Nig^hi.  Vcl  Ihoc  hu  been  ditcoveted  a  coinciUcncG  of 
thouffht  between  tbi*  tong  and  ihe  following  itaniat  — 

"Say.  daikici.  have  you  seen  de  niMWl, 
Wld  lie  mudiitaih  on  he  face, 
Go  'lont;  <!•;  tus<I  airinc  lime  <li(  uiutmn*. 

Like  lie  gwine  for  lenlM:  dc  place  ? 
He  sec  ilc  iniokc  way  up  de  nhhet 
Whir  de  Lincuni  jtun-Iiint^  liy; 
tie  took  he  hai  and  Icif  berry  sudden. 
And  I  'ipoK  he'i  runncd  away. 
De  Riaau  [un.  Iia!   ha! 

Dc  daiky  May,  hu  !  ho  I 
It  mm'  be  now  de  kinedum  comla'. 
An'  de  yar  of  Jubllo." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  ihe  coincidence  noticed  does  eilil  lo  a  ccrlain  deitrcc 
Thi<  can  only  be  accounted  fur  ugHin  the  plauiililc  and  inijenioui  hypothnia  of  Dr 
Trite,  thai  ciihei  ihe  fotmet  wb«  written  bcfoie  the  latter  or  Ibe  latter  before  the 
fi>raiet.  —  RiciiiLKU  Gsamt  Whiik. 
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16.  He  saw  the  smoke,  the  smoke  rate  up  before  him  on  the  rivet, 
xnd  he  said, 

■  7.  O  my  soul,  these  are  the  ships  of  Father  Abraham. 

iS.  Then  he  covered  his  head  ;  he  pat  on  the  covering  of  his  head  ; 
he  covered  hi»  head  ipentily  ;  his  head-covering  he  put  on  with  haste. 
He  dcpancd,  he  went  swiftly;  he  dejiaried  covering  his  head  with 
haste. 

19.  It  secnneih  unto  me  that  he  hath  fled,  and  my  soul  saith  within 
henelf,  he  hath  skedaddled. 

10.   Behulil  the  master  fleelh,  (he  lord  passcth  away. 

ai.    Uut  Ihc  aervant  remaineih,  the  Niggah  abitleth  forever. 

aa.   l-'or  he  is  Ihc  cverl-isting  Niggah. 

13.  Lo,  now  the  kingdom  comcih.  nnd  the  ye^r  of  Jubilee  is  at  hand ; 
and  the  Niggsh  shall  lule  in  the  land,  and  the  master  shall  be  cast  down 
under  his  feel. 

34.  And  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  city  was  spread  abroad  over  the 
bnd  npon  the  lighmingx  of  the  heavens.  And  there  were  ^eat  rejoic- 
ii^  and  fcastings,  so  thai  that  night  all  the  city  of  Gotham  was 
dninken  with  wine.  Likewise  was  it  in  many  other  cities  of  (he  lang- 
Via.  And  the  Kopur-hedd^  were  alju>ed.  and  the  Oueeciiea^t  vanished 
away,  so  that  not  one  of  them  wax  Iciund  thereafter,  ami  the  sect  of 
Smalphri  among  the  Dimmichmts  was  swallowed  up  in  the  victory 
of  ihc  Eunyunmcn. 

25.  .^nd  Robbuilcch  essayed  to  flee  westward  with  his  army  among 
the  mountains..  But  Ulysses  pursued  after  him  and  overlook  hira,  and 
fell  u|)On  him  with  great  slaughter. 

16.  .^nd  his  army  saw  thai  their  caiixe  wax  Inst,  and  many  of  them 
fell  behind,  .ind  wandered  into  the  wilderness  or  went  homcwar«I.  for 
there  was  no  power  to  keep  them.  But  many  were  faithful  unto  the 
end. 

17.  And  it  came  to  pas*  that  Ulysses  with  his  anny  got  liefore  Rob- 
tiutlceh  with  his  anny,  an<l  oil  hirn  ulT  an<l  henimcd  him  in  on  every 
side.  And  he  could  have  f:illen  upon  Kobbiillcch  :ind  the  remnant  of 
h'ls  army  and  put  c^eiy  man  (o  the  sword  and  cut  them  olT  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

"'    But  he  had  compassion  upon  them  and  respect  unto  them ;  for 
lot  a  man  of  blootl.     .<Vnd  he  sent  a  messenger  unto  Rob- 


•  the  end  has  come,  and  thou  and  thine  army  are  in 
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the  hands  of  thy  serrant.  Lay  down  ihinc  arros  now,  and  let  there  be 
peace  between  ihec  and  me;  and  our  Faihei  Abraham  thalt  pardon 
thee,  and  re^icUe  thee  again  ax  one  of  the  cliildieti  of  LWulpsalm,  and 
(real  thee  with  honor,  thee  and  thine  officers  and  all  that  arc  «ith 
thee. 

30.  But  at  first  Kobbutlech  would  not ;  for  he  was  stout-hearted  and 
stifl-necked.  But  afterward  he  considered  the  matter,  and  for  the  sake 
of  ihein  (hat  were  with  htm  he  consented. 

31.  And  he  and  hi.t  ciijituin.t  iind  hi-s  ofhcen  ant]  hix  soldiers  laid 
down  iheir  arms,  and  gave  themselves  up  rjpiivc. 

31,  And  there  was  an  applc-ticc  where  Kobbutleeh  gave  himself  up. 
That  it  might  be  fulfilled  as  it  was  wriitcn.  We  will  hang  Jcph  the  Re- 
pudiaioi  upon  a  hiitei  apple-tree.  And  that  tree  gicw  and  multiplied  so 
that  It  filleil  the  whole  land  of  L'ncul|Mulin. 

33.  But  Ulywcs  sent  them  evrry  tn.in  lo  his  own  home,  xa)-tng.  Sec 
only,  thai  yc  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  of  Uncu] psalm,  and  have  respect 
unto  the  proclamations  of  out  I'athci  Abraham.  And  he  gave  them 
horses  to  ride  upon ;  foi  the  way  was  long  and  the  road  that  ihcy  had 
tiavelleil  was  hard.  .And  he  said  keep  the  horses,  that  ye  may  till  j-our 
fields  and  gather  in  your  hnrvcKts. 

34.  Now,  when  the  other  Phiretah  captains  saw  thai  Robbuilech  had 
laid  down  his  aims,  ihey  laid  down  their  arms,  all  save  one  u{>on 
the  fartheai  border  on  the  souih-n-csl  as  thou  goest  into  the  land  of 
Mecticho. 

35.  And  it  was  in  the  spring  time.  In  the  fourth  month,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month,  that  Roblmllceh  hid  dcm-n  hia  arms;  and  before  the 
sowmjt  of  the  latter  wheat  was  acromplished  the  other  captains  had  done 
likewise,  .^nd  alxwt  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest,  there  was  peace  in 
the  land  of  Unculpnalm;  so  that  t^c  men  who  fought  gathered  in  the 
latter  wheat  harvest.  For  when  the  war  was  over  each  man  returned 
unto  his  own  home. 

[Richard  Grant  While].  Tie  JVezv  Ofifiiltr/  P*a<i  aecerJing  to  St,  Bemjamm 
(New  Votk,  ■S66>,  Book  iV,  367-274- 
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CHAPTER   XXIII  — CONDITIONS   IN    THE 

SOUTH 

141.    Among  the  Freedmen  (1864) 

BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH  HVOE   BOTUME  (iSgZ) 

Id  1864  Mn.  Bntumc  wx  appolnleil  by  Ihe  New  Ent[Un>1  ((cc'linrn'*  AiJ  Society 
>  leichrr  to  Ihe  (re<(l  pcuplc  si  ticHiifDti.  S:iulh  Ctirulina.  'Yhiit  wai  tn  ihr;  fatnout 
^rt  Royil  r«8ion,  uhiih  wu  uccupicd  bjr  the  Federil  Iruops  in  i86t  and  becainc  a 
litaJ<i  unite  IS  (at  ncgioci  during  Ihc  wai :  gicat  «Roru  weic  ncic  maAt  in  Blkvitit  the 
incnlal,  itioihI.  »■]  phytlcal  omilllion  of  ihe  frecilmen.  Mn,  Itulumc  icnisincil  tn 
Chirac  uf  hci  Khoul.  >nil  wlitt  »lie  oiled  bci  "  yunii,"  fui  »c>ct«l  y(;aik.  ~  Bililiog- 
rapby  a*  in  N>i<  114  above. 

"'"T^HK  poor  ye  hnvc  always  Willi  you."     This  was  impressed  upon 
X    IDC  all  the  time,     ll  vas  necessary  to  Inspect  my  district,  now 
crowded  with  new-comers,  to  find  out  the  condition  and  needs  of  these 
people. 

I  went  finl  to  the  negro  cpiarters  ai  the  "  Battery  Phnuiion,"  a  mile 
an<l  a  half  away.  A  large  number  of  Georgia  refugees  who  hail  followed 
Sherman's  army  »erc  quartered  heic.  .VroiiiKi  the  old  plantation  house 
w«  3  snwil  army  of  black  childicn.  who  swarmed  like  bees  around  a  luve. 
There  were  six  room.s  in  the  house,  occupied  by  thitty-one  persons,  big 
xm)  little.  In  one  room  was  a  man  whom  I  had  seen  before.  He  was 
veiy  liffhl,  with  wtraiglit  red  hair  and  a  s^nily  ccini[iIexion,  and  I  mistook 
him  foi  an  Irishman.  He  had  been  to  me  at  one  time  griciing  deeply 
— "'e,  but  he  had  now  consoled  him^el(  with  a  buxom 
His  sister,  a  splendidly  developed  creature,  was 
te  four  sons.  Two  were  as  light  as  himself,  nod 
"Hieie  seven  persons  occupied  this  one  room.  .A 
44S 
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rough  box  bedsiead.  with  »  Hyet  o(  idchs  and  a  few  oM  rags  in  it,  a  bon- 
tny  jMt,  li>>0  or  three  irjinheo  plates,  and  a  btukeo-Uacked  chair,  cotn- 
pri«cd  3II  the  fumiliire  of  ibe  rootn.  I  hail  |ircvK>it»t]r  given  one  of  ibc 
women  a  nevdie  and  «ninc  ihrnd.  and  she  now  ui  on  the  edge  of  iIk 
rough  bedstead  ujing  to  kw  the  dress  &)ic  ought,  in  decency,  to  liare 
had  on. 

In  the  ot<l  kitchen,  nut  (»t  from  the  ItouM;.  more  reftigees  had  been 
placed.  Two  «-omim  were  verj-  ill,  lying  on  the  Hoor  with  only  moss 
and  com-hiiKks  under  them.  It  wu  a  nK»t  pitiful  sight.  One  of  these 
women  begged  hr  a  blanket,  but  the  other  asked  for  better  food. 

"  I  cannot  eat  only  dry  hominy,  ma'am,"  she  said.  "  I  Kved  in 
masta'i  hotixe,  and  Died  to  have  while  bread  and  colTee,  and  I  want 
tomcihing  tweet  in  my  mouth." 

She  h.iil  bclongc«l  to  kind  and  careful  orniers  in  Georgia,  and  sulTered 
severely  from  all  iheK  changes.  .  .  . 

Both  of  these  women  died.  Feeling  they  coutd  not  live,  lo  my  kui- 
prise  and  ci>iisternation,  (hey  willed  nie  their  children.  In  one  family 
there  were  five  chililrrn,  and  in  tite  uthcr  but  one  boy.  The  old  feeling, 
born  of  slavery,  ih;tt  the  while  race  had  a  right  of  possession  o^er  the 
blacks,  still  clung  to  them.  They  not  only  gave  me  their  children,  but 
trieii  lo  exaci  from  me  a  promise  to  keep  them  and  take  good  care  of 
them.  When  1  iK-siiaicd,  they  implored  me  mo&t  piteou»ly  not  to  desert 
them.  .  .  . 

The  plantation  penile  lived  in  "  the  nigger  houses"  Most  of  ihcic 
people  hiid  been  cirricd  "tip  country"  by  their  old  owners  but  had 
now  got  back,  delighted  to  sec  again  the  familiar  places  and  the  calnns 
where  they  were  botn.  They  seemed  to  me,  as  I  talked  with  ihcm, 
a  superior  class ;  more  lidy  and  i«eir-rct|>ecttng  than  roost  of  the  new- 
comers, —  owing,  doubtless,  to  [he  care  and  good  management  of  their 
former  ownen. 

On  the  next  plantation  was  a  cuiioii*  coUeclum  of  the  original  people 
and  new-comcni.  All  might  be  called  refugees,  for  they  had  recently 
returned  "  from  ilie  main,"  where  they  had  been  carried  — not  fled  to. 

In  one  cabin  I  foiiml  a  man  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Years 
before  he  had  fallen  from  a  building  and  broken  his  luck.  ...  He  was 
only  able  to  use  his  hands,  and  he  looked  like  a  human  ball  rolling  over 
the  floor. 

I  had  his  cabin  cleaned  and  whtiewaiihed,  and  fresh,  clean  clothes  put 
on  the  pi>or  fellow,     lie  tried  tn  vain  lo  find  words  to  express  his  grjiti- 
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tude.     Id  ill  my  inlcivicws  with  him  I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint, 
allliotigh  his  snffcrings  must  have  been  c^iremc. 

'•  Bless  the  t-ord,  misiis  '. "  he  said,  "  'lain'i  no  iwc  to  fret  about  it,  for 
it  can't  he  heljit ;  an*  I  ain't  all  the  time  so  racket  about  wid  pain  as  I 
used  to  bin.  Sometimre  at  night  ISe  tu  painful  I  can't  shct  my  eye,  an' 
den  I  look  out  dc  duah,  up  at  the  iUn,  an'  I'inic  dcm  de  eyes  of  Ac  Lord 
looking  straight  down  at  me  one.  An'  I  'member  what  de  while  folks 
tell  me, '  De  Lor<i  i«  my  Sheplieril,  I  shall  nut  want ; '  for  in  course  I  is 
Hb  little  sheep,  an'  1  k  so  g1.til '.  It  'giean  like  the  pain  don't  hurt  mc 
no  more.     [  done  forget  it  altogeddcr."  .  .  . 

In  my  district  ihcrc  were  over  five  hundted  contrabandx,  men,  women, 
and  children.  All  eupteised  a  desire  to  have  their  children  learn  *ome- 
thmg,  if  they  ihemselvts  knew  nothing.  But  all,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
j-oungcsl,  were  eager  to  "tome  fiir  larn  too." 

1  found  but  one  person,  a  young  soldier,  who  disdained  to  attempt 
anything,  saying,  almost  with  insolence,  that  he  had  a  right  to  learn  when 
}'oung,  like  other  boys ;  this  was  denied  him  then,  and  lie  was  not  allowed 
10  touch  a  iMuk.  and  now  it  was  loo  late.  This  man  had  imlomitalile 
will,  with  tx)ldiiess,  unceasing  activity,  and  )>rcat  physical  strength.  He 
was  a  power  with  his  race.  I  wished  to  gain  his  influence  for  the  school, 
as  well  as  hi*  own  Rood,  but  could  never  do  it. 

One  contr.iband  xaiil  to  me,  "  Liberty  ih  a>  kikkI  for  tin  six  for  the  birds 
of  the  air.    Slavcrj-  is  not  so  bad,  but  lilK-rty  i*  »o  good." 

He  spoke  with  great  affection  of  his  master,  who  he  said  had  gone  to 
live  in  Delaware.  .  .  . 

Seeing  so  much  destitution  .iround  us  made  our  own  lives,  meagre  -is 
they  were,  teem  lunuirou*  by  comparison.  But  wc  wcie  not  posing 
as  "saints  without  brtdies,''  and  it  was  snmetimc^t  a  despemie  Mni^gle  to 
keep  oursebTS  comfortable.  At  first  there  wa?  nothing  by  which  to  note 
time  ;  no  clocks  nor  bells  nor  steam -whistles.  There  were  two  watches 
belonging  to  our  "  mess."  When  one  was  at  the  schoolhousc  there  i«i8 
iKMhing  to  guide  the  cook  at  borne. 

The  dial  of  the  conlr.ilwnds  was  :  "  WTien  the  first  fowl  crow  "  —  "  At 

crack  o'  day  "  —  "  \V'cn  dc  sun  slan'  stnighi  obcr  head  "  —  "  At  frog 

peep  "  —  "  When  fust  »ur  shine  "  —  "  M  flood  tide,"  or  "  ebb  tide,"  or 

"  young  flood  "  —  "  On  \ah'  moon,"  or  "  new  moon."     Now  they  add 

artcrly  meeting." 

did  not  help  otir  cook  to  work,  not  ti«  to  regular 
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In  some  places  the  firsl  people  who  were  freed  wcic  wealed  with 
injiKJicioui  coitsitlcratioo.  They  H-cte  lold  they  were  b>'  right  the  owoen 
of  the  Utul  iijjiin  which  they  ha<1  wuikeil  io  long,  etc. 

Whatever  sentimenl  ihetc  wa»  in  this  we  had  to  remember  vfe  were 
dealing  H-ith  people  just  bom  into  :i  new  life,  who  had  to  learn  the  mean- 
ingi  of  their  new  coixlitions.  Ukc  children,  they  were  to  be  given  what 
they  could  a»siinilatc. 

For  inHionce,  I  was  advised  not  to  asit  the  old  bouse  ser%'ants  to  work 
(or  me  ;  for  they  were  in  fact  the  niastera  and  inistrcs»cs  of  the  place, — 
of  the  »iliia[tiin  they  u'cre  for  a  time,  if  they  only  knew  it,  but  of  nothing 
else.  Said  my  adviser,  "  I  have  no  more  right  to  ask  Cornelia,  the  old 
ilaundic«s,  to  wash  for  me,  than  she  has  to  ask  me  to  do  her  washing." 

I  replied  that  laiindry  work  had  not  been  my  business :  I  came  to 
leach  the  freed  people  to  help  iheinselves. 

Whatever  tliey  coiilil  do  better  than  1,  in  so  far  they  were  my  superiors. 
In  consideration  of  their  "  previous  condition,"  I  gave  them  my  time 
and  instruction,  whilxi  I  xlioidd  ])ay  regidar  wages  for  their  labor.  Uut 
I  should  expect  gnod  work,  and  no  make-believe. 

Etiiabeili   llydv    liotume.  /■'tnt  Days  anutngtl  tJu  CsMtraiands  (Botlon, 
Lee  &  Slicparii,  1S93),  81-119  passim. 


142.    "The  South  as  it  is"  (1865-1866) 

BY   EDWIN   LAWRENCE   GODKIK 

FrOB  hi*  establithmcnl  □[  ihe  .Vatifa  in  1S65.  until  hit  rrtlretncnt  fiom  ■dine  lir« 
ifl  1899,  Cioilkln  Exc(cl>ed  a  jitiicnt  ini1uFni:e  »n  Amciion  jtiurnaHiiik.  He  «^s  an 
uncnmpinmiilnt;  i:rltic  ill  >U  ("'''lit*'  meaiurrs  ami  IcndcnclM  whKh  he  deemed  d 
ilul>liiiiH  WLirlli,  Soon  aftrf  the  Civil  War  cIok(!  he  ipcnl  nine  monlh*  )aurnciiiiK 
lliMUch  the  Soulh.  not  during  ihii  lime  he  wrote  a  teller  ba  rai-h  imuc  <'\  (he 
Naltan,  iniiiulely  <li:Uiicaimt>  lliir  i^icial.  ci-i>ntmiii;,  anil Jiulilical  Cundiliont  in  Ihe  «ub- 
jugaied  tcgiiiii.  Wix*  <-»it»fl  i^  fiom  Ihcw  Utten.  — There  it  no  annlable  bibtiog- 
rajitay  apuo  this  or  the  ttmaining  niimben  in  this  chapter. 


LYNCHBtntc,  Va^  July  31,  1865.  .  .  . 

THE  rough  little  city  is  built  on  se\-eral  round>topped  hilb  that 
descend  abruptly  to  the  banks  of  the  James,  which  is  here  ut 
insignificant  stream  at  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  vallc}*  hardly  wider  than 
the  river's  bed.     Ihc  streets,  which  run  towards  the  water,  are  almoist 


precipitous,  and  all  (he  sltcels,  whether  steep  or  nol,  are  dirty  and  ill- 
pjircil.  At  present  they  arc  ualighicd  ai  night,  and,  though  guarded  by 
soldiers,  arc  considered  unsafe  after  nightfall.  The  warehouses,  ninnu- 
fiKtones,  and  private  residences  arc,  for  the  moi>t  pan,  mean  in  niipcar- 
ance,  and  the  stranger  :s  surpriiied  to  learn  that,  l}c{<:>ic  the  war,  in 
proportion  to  the  nunilwr  of  inhabitants,  t.ynchburg  was,  with  the  single 
exeepijoii  of  New  Beilford,  Matxachuxetts,  the  richest  city  in  thcUoiled 
Sutrs.  But  if  there  is  little  which,  to  the  casual  eye,  is  indicative  of 
wealth,  there  arc  many  signs  thai  the  reputation  of  the  place  as  a  tamout 
tobacco  marl  was  well  deserved.  .  .  . 

-1'he  opinion  teems  lo  prevail  among  the  people  that  the  renown  of 
their  city  as  the  tobacco  ineiropoliis  has  pa,Ksed  away  with  sinvcry,  and 
thai,  for  a  long  lime  ai  least,  it  will  not  rclum.  They  s.iy  that  free  labor 
cannot  be  proHlably  applied  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  on  a  large  scale. 
This  opinion  may  or  not  be  of  weight.  The  men  who  hold  it  express 
great  conicinpi  fur  free  negro  labor  in  general.  "  Free  nigger  labor  may 
do  on  a  trucking  dtm,  or  something  like  that,  hut  il  won't  raise  tobacco. 
Voii  can't  place  any  dependence  on  it.  We  may  be  aliie  lo  do  some- 
thing with  white  labor  by-and-byc." 

These  gentlemen  firmly  believe  that  the  negro  not  only  will  t)e,  but  that 
in  rnoM  parts  of  the  South  he  to-day  is,  a  pauper.  Vet  I  find  no  man 
who  does  not  admit  that  in  his  own  partinilar  neighborhood  the  negroes 
arc  doing  tolerably  well  — are  performing  whatever  agricultural  labor  is 
done.  From  the  most  trustworthy  sources  I  learn  that,  m  the  vicinity  of 
Lynchburg,  of  Danville,  of  WyiheviUc  —  in  countic*  embracing  a  great 
part  of  soulhem  and  somhwestcrn  Virginia  —  the  colored  population  may 
be  truly  described  a.s  orderly,  industrious,  ami  self-supporting.  .\inl  ihis 
seems  to  be  plainly  shown  by  the  reiiorts,  drawn  up  by  Government 
officials,  of  the  issue  to  citixens  of  what  are  known  as  "  Destitute 
Rations."  ■  .  . 

Tliis  distribution  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  end  of  May,  but 
I  very  recenily  the  general  commanding  in  this  district  has  deemed  it 
.proper  to  Mop  all  iniues  of  ration.i  to  citi/ens,  except  in  well  authenticated 
instances  of  actual  pauperism. 

.  .  .  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cisc  immedi.itcly  .ifter  the  occupa- 

tinn  of  this  part  of  Virginia  by  the  Federal  troops,  for  some  time  past  it 

>>nlv  discernible  that  the  very  large  majority  of  those  claiming 

night  ea&ily  support  life  without  t^ug  the  charity  of  the 
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...  An  order  maile  in  May  last,  bjr  General  Gregg,  whk-h  aIIowk 
rarmcre,  in  ontrr  that  they  may  be  ihe  belter  Me  to  provide  (or  the 
laborers  upon  their  pl.tntalions,  lo  biiy  xiipplin  from  the  military  ttoret, 
paying  for  them  in  cash,  or  giving  bonds  to  pay  for  them  in  c^  or  in 
kind  when  the  crops  shall  have  been  harve^ied,  has  not,  I  iliink,  beeo 
rescinded  by  Gcncr^il  Curtis,  but  is  »liU  in  force.  In  the  earlier  pan  of 
the  season  many  planters  availed  themselves  of  the  pcrmiviion  thus 
granted,  which  was  doubtless  of  ndvantagc  lo  them  and  to  the  negroes. 
In  reference  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  so  vcrj'  few  negroes  of  all  (he 
great  number  inhabiting  the  region  round  alwiit  Lynchburg  hav«  tou^ 
food  from  the  Government,  it  is  fair  lo  way  that  the  military  aatborities, 
when  the  matter  was  wholly  in  their  hands,  and  in  those  of  Ihe  agency 
of  the  Frcedincn's  Bureau  recently  established,  have  not  permitted  the 
planters  (o  set  adrift  all  or  any  of  the  negr()fes  from  their  homes.  It  is 
considered  that  the  cropn,  which  in  part  were  planteil  before  the  slaves 
became  free,  and  which  have  all  been  worked  by  them  throiighotit  the 
year,  are  justly  chargeable  with  the  snpport  of  the  laboren  and  those 
dependent  upon  them.  Some  planters  have  shown  a  disposition  to  turn 
loose  all  such  negroes  as  were  neither  able-lwdicd  themselves  nor  had 
near  relations  able  to  work,  and  whose  labor  conid  be  taken  as  payment 
for  the  board  and  lodging  of  all.  One  gentleman,  somewhat  advanced  in 
ye.ir*  and  averse  to  the  trouble  of  managing  free  negroes,  wished  to  let 
his  farm  ttanil  i<)1e,  and  to  semi  away  at  once  about  sixty  people,  who 
might,  very  likely,  have  become  a  Inirden  on  the  community  at  Urge.  He 
was  very  angry  when  informeil  thai  no  such  discharge  eould  be  permitted, 
and  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  negroes  must  stay  where  they  were. 
But  the  large  majority  of  farmers  have  kept  with  them  those  of  theii 
former  slaves  who  wotdd  *uy,  and  the  large  majority  of  these  latlet 
willingly  rem.iin  in  their  olrl  homes  and  work  for  wage*.  The  amount 
of  pay  given  them  varies  a  good  deal,  ^^'hen  wages  are  paiil  in  moiKjr, 
five  dollars  per  month  seeins  to  be  the  nsnal  rate.  But  it  b  believed 
thai  on  ntiny  plantations  nothing  more  is  given  than  the  food  and  clothes 
of  the  bborer  and  his  family.  .  .  .  Some  plantations  are  "  worked  on 
share*."      In  one  case  which  his  faiV      .    ■  -  riViwr\;iiion,  Ihe 

C«pployct  agrees  to  feed  and  clothe  the  1  w  eai:h  family  a 

of  gioimd  for  a  garden,  and  at  the  cwi  ■  -  to  divide  among 

one- seventh  ofj 

K  com,  oats,  wl 

Inady  divided. 
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Atlasta,  Ga.,  December  31,  t$6$.  .  .  . 
The  inducement*  10  Northern  men  to  come  here  ami  engngc  in 
agricultmc,  lumbering,  and  Minilar  l^ranches  of  Iwsincss  which,  being 
carried  od  mainly  by  l)ic  services  of  the  rtcedmcn  and  for  a  fureixn 
market,  arc  not  subject  10  the  drawkicks  .ibovc- mentioned,  iccm  to  be 
vetjr  greil.  There  is  apparent  a  willingness,  often  an  anxiety  even,  to 
secure  Noiihcrn  men  as  lessees  of  plantations,  and  large  tracts  of  lnn<t. 
"ell  improved  and  pmilnctive,  are  everywhere  offered  (or  sale  at  low 
pticci,  soinirtimcs  at  prices  that  may  be  called  niiiioixily  low.  "These 
frenlmvn  will  work  a  heap  better  for  a  Yankee  than  they  will  for  one  of 
n»,"  it  is  frequently  said.  Other  causes  of  this  sacrifice  of  lands  and 
rents  are  to  be  fonml  in  the  belief  tliat  the  free  labor  of  the  negroes  can- 
not be  made  profitable,  ami  in  the  fact  that  many  men  who  have  mnch 
land  have  no  money  with  which  to  cultivate  it.  But  although  much  land 
may  still  be  bought  cheap,  there  arc  some  signs  that  these  causes  will  not 
continue  to  operate  so  eitensircly  as  heretofore.  Often  I  hear  ii  pre- 
dicted that  cotton  is  going  to  command  a.  very  high  price  for  wme  years 
to  come  ;  that  therefore  its  ndtiire  may  be  profitable,  though  the  laborers 
should  work  a  sm.iUer  number  of  acres  than  in  old  times;  and  occasion- 
ally some  local  newspaper  announces  that  the  glcwmy  prospects  of  the 
pbntert  are  brightening,  that  the  negroes  who,  after  all,  showed  .to  com. 
nncndable  a  spirit  of  devotion,  tailhfulncHS.  and  obedience  during  the 
war,  arc  beginning,  in  ceruiin  districts,  to  make  contracts  and  profess  a 
wiltingncss  to  receive  a  share  of  the  crop  an  wage«. 

Bui.  howcA'cr  the  case  may  be  as  regards  the  business  relations  of 
Northern  men  in  the  South,  I  should  consider  it  advisable  for  the  new- 
oomer,  it  he  desires  agreeable  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbors,  in 
almon  any  part  of  the  South  that  I  have  yet  seen,  to  ret.tmin  the  free 
expression  of  any  socbl  or  political  opinions  distinctively  Northern. 
Frequently  this  hostility  is  avowed,  frccjucntly  men  raake  a  merit  of  dis- 
daitning  it,  but  do  one  denies  its  existence.  .   .  . 

Macon,  Ga..  Jantiary  i>,  1866.  .  .  . 

The  negroes,  I  was  told,  arc  very  generally  entering  into  contracts 

with  the  planter*,  and  it  is  thought  that  almost  all  will  hove  found  em- 

dIoi-cts  before  the  ist  of  February.      All  negroes  who  at  that  time  shall 

"loyed  and  not  willing  to  make  contracts,  it  is  the  intention  of 

•iODcr  10  arrest  and  treat  as  v;igraiits.    The  demand  for  labor 

n  the  supply,  and  the  Commbsioner  has  frequent  calls  made 
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upon  him  for  able-bodie*!  men  to  go  to  other  States  aiul  to  other  parti 
of  Georgia.  ,  .  . 

MorrrooMERv,  Ala.,  Jamui)- 14,  i86ti.  .  .  . 

Cotton- plan  ling  was  of  course  discussed  —  two  of  the  men  around  the 
fire  axierting  ihut  without  shvcry  there  can  be  no  cotton:  on  a  well* 
legiilaterl  planlnlion,  in  ulil  times,  of  4:our^  (he  nij(.1<^r%  n-:u  made  to 
work  ;i  heap  Iiardrr  ihaii  Any  man  ought  to  work  ;  wt-il,  a  heap  closer, 
anyhow ;  as  for  workin'  harder,  a  nigger  u-on'i  be  drove  to  work  morc'a 
BO  much,  like  a  mule  in  that  respect.  Now  a  free  nigger  a'n't  goin'  to 
work  from  tieforc  daylight,  from  the  lime  he  can  see  a  cotton-Stalk,  till 
nine  o'clock  at  ni>;lit,  and  a  white  man  can't  stand  it,  and  of  course  it 
stands  in  reason  ilia.[  cotton-raiMn's  gone  up.  .  .  . 

This  provoked  a  Georgian  to  s.iy  that  on  a  iilantalion  where  nobody 
worked  before  nor  after  daylight  he  couki  raise  more  luile*  of  cotton  than 
on  a  plantation  where  the  other  plan  was  followed.  And  as  to  white  men 
not  being  able  to  work  in  the  field,  that  was  all  a  mistake.  They  could 
»twk ;  he'd  seen  while  men  working  cotton  in  Tcnas,  and  was  mighty  nii;h 
being  nil)  out  of  hi»  own  town  for  taying  so,  and  for  telling  'era  that  the 
doom  of  slavery  was  wriiicn  by  them  (rermans.  It  would  n't  be  long 
before  you'd  sec  while  men  raisin'  cotton  in  every  Slate  in  the  Confedentcy. 

Not  our  white  men  a'n't  goin'  to  work,  said  the  former  speaker.  .  .  , 

[Edflin  Ijiwrcncr  <*.oiikin|,  TAe  Stiulk ai  il  »s.  in  Tht  NaUoH.  August  ry.  1865, 
January  :;  and  February  \-&,  1^66  (New  YorkJ,  1.  209-iiOi  11,  110-173 
pauitti. 


143.   An  Impartial  View  (1865) 

BV    MAJOR-GENRKAL    CARL    SCHUKZ 

Schutt  WM  obliged  to  flee  rium  Gctnmny  Uei/aiMc  uf  hi*  pulldpalion  in  ihr  uprit- 
[n|[  iif  1S4S.  lie  cAme  to  thi^  Unitcil  SIaIci  ind  was  prominciil  at  >  fginkcr  in  lh« 
Kepulilicai]  party  in  ihe  ompugn  of  |S;6,  poomin);  much  inl1ticn(:c.npci.-i«1]v  over 
Ihe  Getinan  vutem.  He  bciainc  an  ulliccr  in  (he  Union  army  iluring  the  Civil  Wai, 
anJ  row  lo  the  rank  oF  niaji^r-xeneral.  Al  the  close  of  the  wm  President  Juhwcm 
*cni  him  to  llie  South  as  a  ipccial  comminioner  to  in>cui|^te  the  j>oliiia;al  and  tocial 
con'liiiooi  iherc.  Thii  eitmci  a  from  hia  report.  Since  the  war  Ix  h»»  been  (cnuor 
and  ssL-rttary  ul  llic  inunur.  anil  vciy  earnciC  in  behalf  of  civU'ieTt-icc  reform. 

*HERE  a,  at  present,  no  d.inger  of  another  insurrectioB 
against  ihe  authority  of  the  United  States  on  a  laigc  scale, 
and  the  people  arc  willing  to  reconHlrnct  their  Stute  governments,  3i>d 
to  send  their  senators  and  representatives  to  Congren. 
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But  as  to  the  moral  value  of  these  results,  we  must  not  indulge  in  any 
dctu&ions  There  are  two  principal  points  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention,  in  the  fir§l  place,  the  rapid  return  to  power  and  influence  o( 
so  many  of  those  who  but  recently  were  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  against 
the  Union,  has  had  one  efTect  which  wa^  cerLiinly  not  originally  contem- 
plated by  the  government.  Trc;won  <loes,  nmler  existing  circumstances, 
not  appear  odious  in  the  south,  'i'he  people  arc  not  impressed  wilh 
any  sense  of  its  criminality.  And,  secondly,  there  is,  as  yet,  among  the 
southern  people  an  ulter  abunft  of  nafianal  /eelian.  .  .  . 

The  principal  cause  of  that  want  of  national  spirit  which  has  exislect 
in  the  Kiuth  Ml  lung,  and  at  la.st  ^ave  birth  to  the  relieDion,  wa.s,  that 
the  southern  people  cherished,  cnltivatcd,  idoliici)  their  peculiar  inter- 
ests and  institutions  in  preference  to  those  which  they  h.id  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  American  people.  Hence  the  imporiancc  of  the 
negro  question  as  an  integral  pan  of  the  question  of  union  in  general, 
and  the  tjuextion  of  reconstruction  in  particular.  .  .  . 

That  the  rcKult  nf  the  free  labor  ex]ieriment  maile  under  circum- 
stances so  extremely  unfavorable  should  at  once  be  a  perfect  success,  no 
reasonable  person  would  expect.  Nevertheless,  a  large  majority  of  the 
southern  men  with  whom  1  came  into  contact  announced  their  opinions 
with  so  positive  an  assurance  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  Ihcir 
minds  were  fully  m.ide  up.  In  .it  least  nineteen  c.iscs  of  twenty  the 
reply  I  received  to  my  impiiry  about  their  views  on  the  new  system  wa.s 
uniformly  this :  "  You  cannot  make  the  negro  work  without  physical 
compulsion."  .  .  . 

A  belief,  conviction,  or  prejudice,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  so 
widely  spread  and  apparently  so  deeply  rooted  as  this  ...  is  certainly 
calculated  to  have  a  very  senous  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
people  eniiTlainmg  it.  h  naturally  produced  a  desire  to  preserve 
slavery  in  Jis  original  form  as  much  and  as  long  as  possible  —  and  you 
may,  perhaps,  remember  the  admission  made  by  one  of  the  provisional 
governors,  over  two  months  after  the  close  of  the  war.  that  the  people 
of  his  State  still  indulged  in  a  lin)(ering  hope  slavery  might  yet  be  pre- 
served—  or  to  introduce  into  the  new  system  that  element  of  physical 
compulsion  which  would  make  the  negro  work.  -  .  .  Here  and  there 
planters  succeeded  for  a  limited  period  to  keep  their  former  s1ave:i  in 
ignorance,  or  at  least  doubt,  about  tlieir  new  rights ;  but  the  main 
agency  employed  kit  that  purpose  was  force  and  intimidation.  In  many 
Instances  negroes  who  walked  away  from  the  plantations,  or  were  found 
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upon  the  roads,  were  shot  or  oiherwise  se\'crcly  pnnishH,  which  was 
calculalcd  to  produce  th«  imprcftMon  among  tho»c  remaining  with  tlteir 
masters  thiit  an  atiempi  m  escape  (mm  Klavery  wuultl  result  irt  certain 
destruction.  A  Urge  jiroportiun  of  the  many  actx  ot  violence  committed 
is  undoubtedly  aiiribiiublc  to  this  motive.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Aside  from  the  assumption  that  the  negro  will  not  work  withoat 
physical  compulsion,  there  appears  to  be  another  popular  notion  preva- 
lent in  the  south,  wliich  stands  as  no  le»  serious  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem.  It  h  that  ibe  negro  exists  fat  the 
special  object  of  milling  cotton,  rice  and  stigar  /r  /Ac  wkiUi,  anil  that 
it  is  illegitimate  for  bim  to  indulge,  like  other  people,  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  own  happiness  in  his  own  way.  Although  it  is  admitted  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  the  property  of  a  master,  it  ts  not  aii  milted  that  he  has  a 
right  to  become  his  own  master.  ...  An  ingrained  feehug  like  this  is 
apt  to  bring  forth  that  sort  of  class  legislation  which  produces  Lib-s  to 
govern  one  class  with  no  other  view  thnn  to  liene6t  another.  This  ten- 
dency c.in  be  dti^tinrtly  traced  in  the  sarioiis  tchemet  for  regulatiog 
labor  which  here  and  there  see  the  light.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .\8  to  what  is  commonly  icriaeil  "  reconstruction,"  it  is  not  only 
the  political  machinery  of  the  States  and  their  constitutional  relations  to 
the  general  govcnimcnt,  but  the  whole  organism  of  southern  society  that 
must  be  reconstructed,  or  rather  constricted  anew,  so  as  to  bring  it  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  American  society.  The  difficulties  of  this  task 
arc  not  to  be  considered  overcome  when  the  people  of  the  soiith  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  elect  governors  and  legislatures  and  members 
of  Congiets,  imd  militia  captains.  .  .  . 

The  Inie  nature  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  ts  this :  The  general 
government  of  the  republic  has,  by  proclaiming  the  em.incip.it ion  of  the 
slaves,  commenced  a  great  social  revolution  in  the  south,  but  has,  as  yet, 
not  completed  it.  Only  the  negative  pari  of  it  is  accomplished.  The 
slaves  are  emancipated  in  point  of  Itirm,  but  free  labor  has  not  )'Ct  been 
put  in  the  place  of  slavery  in  point  of  fact.  .  .  . 

In  my  despatches  from  the  ^nmh  t  rei>eatedly  expreiised  the  opinion 
thai  the  people  were  not  yet  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  legislate  calmly  and 
understandingly  upon  the  subject  of  free  negro  labor.  .  .  .  When  the 
rebellion  was  put  down  they  found  themselves  not  only  conquered  in  a 
political  .nnd  miliury  sense,  but  economicjlly  ruined.  The  planters,  who 
represented  the  wealth  of  the  southern  country,  are  partly  laboring  under 
the  severest  embarrassments,  partly  reduced  to  absolute  poverty.     Many 
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who  ut  stTipped  of  all  available  means,  and  hn-e  nothing  but  ihcii  land, 
crust  iheir  aruM  in  glukimy  despondency,  incapable  of  rising  to  a  manly 
molulion.  Others,  who  still  possess  mcaos,  arc  at  a  loss  how  to  use 
them,  as  their  old  w.iy  of  doin^  thingii  b,  by  ihe  alwlition  of  slaveiy, 
fendercd  impracticable,  at  least  where  the  military  arm  of  the  govem- 
tnent  has  enforced  eiiuncipaciun.  Uihers  are  still  trying  to  go  on  io 
the  old  wny,  and  that  old  «-ay  is  in  fact  the  only  one  they  understand, 
and  in  which  they  have  any  confidence.  Only  a  minority  is  trying  to] 
adopt  the  new  order  of  things.  A  lar^c  number  of  tlie  plantations, 
probably  a  considerable  majority  of  the  more  valuable  eTii.iiet,  i$  under 
heavy  mortgages,  and  the  owners  know  th-tl,  uhIl-ss  ihcy  retrieve  their 
fortunei  in  a  coin])aiaiively  ihort  sp.tcc  ol  time,  thcit  property  will  pass 
out  of  (heir  hands.  .Mmost  all  arc,  to  some  cKienl,  embjirrasscd.  The 
ncrvmis  anxiety  which  such  a  slate  of  things  produces  extends  also  to 
those  classes  of  society  which,  although  not  composed  of  planters,  were 
tlways  in  close  business  connexion  with  the  planiinii  interest,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  branch  of  comincice  oi  indnsir)-  m  the  soiiih  which  was 
not  directly  or  mdirccily  so  connected,  Itestdcs,  the  southern  soldier*, 
when  reluming  from  the  war,  did  not,  like  the  northern  soldiers,  find  a 
prosperous  community  which  merely  waited  for  their  arrival  to  };ivc  them 
remunerative  employment.  They  fuun<l,  many  of  them,  their  homesteads 
desiroyeit,  their  firms  dcvastale<l.  their  familie*  in  distress;  and  those 
that  were  less  iinforiimate  found,  ai  .ill  events,  an  impoverished  and 
exhausted  community  which  had  but  bitic  to  offer  ihem.  Thus  a  giejit 
many  have  been  thrown  upon  the  world  to  shift  aa  Iwst  they  can.  They 
roust  do  somcthmg  honest  or  dishonest,  and  must  do  it  soon,  to  make  a 
living,  and  their  prospects  aie,  at  present,  not  very  bright.  Thus  tlui 
ncr^•^lu»  anxiety  to  hastily  repair  broken  fortunes,  and  to  prevent  still 
greater  ruin  and  distress,  embraces  nearly  all  classes,  and  imprints  upon 
alt  the  movements  of  the  social  body  a  morbid  character. 

In  which  direction  will  these  people  be  most  apt  to  turn  their  eye*? 
tjeaving  the  prejudice  of  race  out  of  the  ()tieslion,  from  early  youth  they 
have  been  aci)itainte<l  with  but  one  ^^y^tem  of  labor,  and  with  that  one 
system  they  have  been  in  the  h.ibit  of  identifying  all  their  interests. 
They  Itnow  of  no  way  to  help  themselves  but  the  one  they  are  accus- 
er system  of  labor  is  presented  to  them,  which,  how- 
anutances  which  they  do  not  appreciate,  appears  at 
'''ing  light.  To  try  it  they  consider  an  experiment 
ford  to  iDake  while  their  want*  are  urgent.    They 
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have  not  reasoned  calintjr  enough  to  convince  ihero&elvcs  that  tbc  trial 
m\M  he  inadc.  It  i>,  inilceil,  iioi  wondeiful  iliat,  under  such  ctrcum- 
suinces,  ihcy  should  study,  not  how  to  intrvilucc  and  <li;ve1o[i  free  bbof, 
but  how  lo  avoid  its  iniroduciion,  and  how  to  return  as  much  iind  a* 
quickly  as  po!i&iblc  to  something  hkc  ihc  old  order  of  thin)^.  Nor  it  it 
vrondciful  that  such  sludiei  should  find  an  expicssion  in  their  attempts 
at  legislation.  Hut  the  circumntaive  that  this  tendency  is  natural  docs 
not  render  it  less  dangerous  and  otijcclionnblc.  l"be  practical  questioti 
presents  itself;  Is  the  immediate  restomlion  of  the  Ute  rebel  States  lo 
absohilc  sclf'Control  so  necessary  that  it  must  he  done  even  at  Ihc  rt^ 
of  endangering  one  of  tlic  great  leiults  of  tbc  war,  and  of  bringing  on  in 
those  Slates  insurrection  or  anarchy,  or  would  it  not  be  better  to  post- 
pone ihAt  reitor.ition  until  «uch  danger*  are  poised?  If,  an  long  as  the 
change  from  slavery  to  free  labor  is  known  to  the  southern  people  only 
by  its  deslrticiivc  results,  these  people  must  be  expeclcil  to  throw  obstt- 
clcs  in  its  way.  would  it  not  seem  necessary  that  the  mcn-ement  of  social 
"  reconstruction  "  be  kept  in  the  tight  channel  by  the  hand  of  the  power 
which  originated  the  change,  until  that  cliange  can  have  disclwed  some 
of  its  beneficial  effects? 

.  .  .  One  reason  why  the  southern  people  arc  so  slow  in  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  is,  that  the>'  confidently 
expect  soon  to  be  permitteil  to  regulate  matten  according  to  their  own 
notions.  Kvery  c»nce«ion  maile  to  them  by  the  gowminent  has  been 
taken  as  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in  this  hojw,  and,  unfominaieiy 
for  them,  this  hope  is  nourished  by  influcm  es  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Hence  their  anxiety  to  have  their  .State  go%'cm«Knis  restored 
a/  on<e,  to  have  the  uoops  niihdraivii,  and  the  Ficedmen's  Bureau  abol- 
ishetl,  although  a  good  many  discerning  men  know  well  that,  in  view  of 
the  bwlcss  s]>irii  still  prevailing,  it  would  be  far  belter  for  ihcm  to  have 
the  general  or<lci  of  society  firmly  maintained  by  ihc  federal  [>ower  uniB 
things  have  arrived  at  a  final  settlement.  ...     \%,  therefore,  the  national 


govcrnntcm  firmly  and  unct|ui vocally  announces 
up  the  contiol  of  the  frce-bliot  reform  until  it  b'j 
the  prioress  of  that  icform  will  undoubtc<]ly  be 
IcM  diHiadi  than  it  will  be  if  the  altii 
lo  permit  conuaiy  hopes  to  be  indu' 

Stnatt  Eatuthv  litKumtiUt,  39  Con) 
pp.  13-40  pas»m. 
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144.    A  Soldier's  Observations  (1865) 

BV   LIEUTKNANT-GESERAL   ULYSSES   SIMPSON   GRANT 

Thi*  citmct  ii  from  ■  iriimtt  niailc  lu  the  pcnidcni  by  Gcncril  Gtanl.  *Jtct  a  lout 
of  iiUipcctluD  itiioush  a  porlion  o(  the  Souib.  —  Fo(  GianI,  we  No.  I]  Above. 

WITH  your  appruva!,  an<l  al«o  that  of  the  honomble  Secretary  of 
War,  1  left  VVn-shmglun  city  on  the  17th  of  l.isl  monlh  [Nuv«m> 
berj  for  llic  purpose  of  iiiakin);  a  lout  of  in^pcclion  through  ftotne  of  the 
MUlheni  Statc§,  or  States  lately  in  rebellion,  aiid  lo  see  what  rhanges 
were  nercviaiy  to  be  made  in  ihc  dispoiitioD  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  country  ;  how  lUe^e  forcei  could  be  r<Hliiecd  and  expenses  curtailed, 
&'C  ;  and  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  the 
dlbens  of  those  Slates  towards  the  general  Koveninient. 

The  State  of  Virginia  being  so  accessible  lo  Washington  city,  and 
information  from  this  quarter,  therefore,  being  rciidily  obtained,  I  has- 
tened tbrovigh  the  Stale  withoiii  ronveniing  or  inceting  with  any  uf  its 
citizens.  In  R:ilei|;h,  North  Carolina,  1  spent  one  day ;  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  two  day" ;  Savannah  anri  Augusta,  Georgia,  each  one 
day.  Both  in  travelling  and  whilst  stopping  1  saw  much  and  conversed 
freely  with  the  citizens  of  thijse  States  as  well  as  with  officers  of  the  army 
who  have  been  stationed  among  ihcni.  The  following;  are  the  ronclu- 
Mons  come  to  by  me. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  ma<n  of  thinking  men  of  the  totith  accept  the 

present  situation  of  affairs  in  good  faith,     The  questions  which   have 

heretofore  dlviilcd  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  tn-o  sections  — 

sbrer)'  and  Slate  rights,  or  the  tight  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union 

~—  they  regard  as  having  been  nettled  forever  l>y  the  highest  tribunal  — 

arms  —  that  man  can  resort  to.     I  was  pleased  lo  leani  from  the  leading 

/iicn  whom  I  met  that  they  not  only  accepted  the  decision  anivcd  at  as 

final,  but,  now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away  and  time  has 

en  given  for  reflection,  that  this  decision  has  been  a  fortunate  one  fur 

—  —Sole  country,  they  reteivinR  like  benefits  from  it  with  ihoKe  who 

llvem  in  the  liehl  and  in  council. 

■  of  war,  during  which  law  wat  cuccoted  only  at  the  point 

•iroiighout  the  Sl.itcs  in  rebellion,  have  left  the  people 

ion  not  to  yield  that  ready  obedience  to  civil  author- 

lople  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  yieldinji;. 

the  pre»euce  of  amall  ^riisons  throughout  those 
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St3tn  OKC&iary  uniil  such  lime  as  labor  reiurns  to  its  proper  channel, 
and  civil  authwrily  is  fully  ettLiblithcd.  I  <ti(l  nut  meet  any  une,  either 
those  holding  plixccs  un<leT  the  gotcrnmenl  or  citi/cnt  of  the  southern 
States,  who  think  it  practicable  to  withdraw  the  military  from  the  iouib 
at  present.  I'hc  white  and  the  black  mutiully  require  the  prolectioD 
of  the  ji'^nc"!  government. 

There  U  nuch  universal  acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  the  general 
governmeiil  ihruiighoiil  the  |K)rlioi)»  of  couniry  viiited  by  me,  that  the 
mere  prcscin:c  of  a  military  force,  without  reg:ird  to  number^  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  order.  The  good  of  the  coiintr>-,  and  economy,  require 
that  the  force  kept  in  the  interior,  where  there  ate  many  frcedmcn,  (cIm:- 
where  in  the  southern  Slates  than  at  forts  upon  the  seacoast  no  force 
b  necesury,)  should  ah  be  whiic  troopi.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvi- 
ous without  mentioning  many  of  them.  I'he  ]}rei«nce  of  black  iroopK, 
lately  slaves,  dcmoriili/»  lalnir,  both  by  their  advice  and  by  furniiihinj^ 
in  their  camps  a  rnorl  for  the  frcedmcn  for  long  distances  around. 
While  troops  generally  excite  no  opposition,  snd  therefore  a  small  Dum- 
ber of  them  can  maim.iin  order  in  a  given  district  Colored  troops  n«iil 
be  kept  in  bodies  sufficient  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  not  the  thinking 
men  who  would  use  violence  towaiiU  any  chna  of  tro(>|»  sent  amwig 
them  by  the  gener^il  government,  but  the  ignorniil  in  some  places  might ; 
and  the  late  slave  secmi  to  be  imbued  with  the  ide^i  that  the  property 
of  his  hte  master  should,  by  right,  belong  to  him.  or  at  IcasI  should  have 
no  protection  fran)  the  colored  soldier.  There  is  danger  of  colUsions 
being  brought  on  by  such  cause*. 

My  observations  lead  me  ii>  the  conclusion  that  the  ciliicns  of  (he 
southern  Staler  are  anxious  tu  return  to  self-government,  within  the 
Union,  as  soon  as  pomblc ;  that  whilst  reconstructing  they  want  and 
require  protection  from  the  government;  that  they  are  in  earnest  in 
wishing  to  do  wh.it  they  think  is  reqiiircil  by  the  government,  not  humili- 
ating to  ihcm  as  citizens,  and  thut  if  such  a  <:our«e  were  |xiinted  out  they 
would  pursue  it  in  good  faith.  It  w  to  be  regretted  (hat  there  cannot 
be  a  griMtcr  conmiinKling,  at  thiu  time.  l>etn-L-en  the  citizens  of  the  two 
sections,  and  particularly  of  those  iniru^ied  with  the  law-making  power. 

Stnatf  E-vNuU-oi  DoniattHls.  39  Cuiig  .  I  m^s.  (VVaxhinglon,  1866),  I,  No.  a, 
pp.  106-107. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV— PRINCIPLES    OF    RECON- 
STRUCTION 

145.    The  First  Theory  (1863) 

BY    PREStOEh'T    ABRAHAM    LtNCOLN 

Thi*  praclamilinn  wu  wnl  !□  CongCMs  with  ihc  proiclcnt't  aDnual  tuttmgt, 
wlrlch  contained  conimenu  upuo  il.  —  Vot  Lincoln,  K-e  No.  44  ■liove.  —  BiUto^npbf  1 
W.  A.  DuniiiDE,  /:iiari  "i  lit  Civil  War  aait  fl^ttmtriKntH.ioiAAaU*  fairim; 
Lalor,  tyrio/vjia.  Ill,  5j6l 

WHEREAS,  in  and  by  the  Conslilution  of  the  United  States,  it  b 
provided  that  the  President  "  *hall  Iwve  power  lo  grant  rcjiricvcs 
ami  pardons  fur  utfenHex  u]{ain$t  ihc  United  States,  except  in  cases  of 
im[)eachment ;"  and 

Whcicas  a  rebellion  now  exists  whereby  the  loyal  State  govemmenta 
of  several  Stales  have  for  a  long  lime  been  subverted,  and  many  per- 
sons lijve  committed,  and  are  now  giiilty  of,  tieaiun  aguinitt  the  United 
Stste«;  and 

Whereas,  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  ttcjson,  laws  have  been 
cnacicd  by  Congress,  declaring  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  property 
and  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and  conditions  therein  stated, 
auid  uIko  declaring  that  the  President  was  thereby  auihoriitei)  at  any  time 
thcreaficT,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  panic!- 
paled  in  the  cTi^ting  rebellion,  in  any  State  or  ]«irl  thereof,  pardon  and 
amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  stich  times  and  on  such  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare :  and 

Whereas  the  congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  conditional 
parilon  acconU  with  well- established  juilicia)  exposition  of  ibe  pardon- 
ing power ;  and 

^■^  •efercncc  to  said  rebellion,  the  I'resideni  of  the  United 
ereral  proclamatioDs,  with  provisions  in  regard  to  (he 
;  and 
■  desired  by  some  persons  heretofore  engaged  in  said 
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rebellion  to  mumc  their  allegiance  lo  the  United  Slates,  and  to  reiiuugu- 

raic  loyal  Stale  governments  within  and  for  their  respective   Sutex; 

therefore 

I,  Abnhani  I.tncoln,  President  of  the  United  Staten,  do  procUtm. 

declare,  niul  nuke  known  to  all  person*  who  li.ive,  directly  or  by  tmpti- 

caiion,  participated   in   the  existing   rebellion,  except  as  hereinafter 

excepted,  that  a  full  pardon  is  hereby  granted  to  them  and  each  of 

then),  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and 

in  properly  cases  where  rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  inlcrvcncd,  and 

upon  (he  condition  that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  an 

oaih,  and  thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate ;  aiul 

which  oath  Khali  be  registered  for  permanent  preiter^-ation,  and  shall  be 

of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to  wit : 

I, ,  ilo  lulcninly  »wr»,  in  nrrwnce  of  slmiichl)'  God.  that  I  will  henc«- 

[oith  laithfully  lUpiwrt,  prolML  xnd  Jelcnd  the  L'onttitution  of  the  United  Slitts,  and 
the  union  of  ihc  Sutci  thcrcun-lcc  1  und  thai  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  >n<I 
failhrally  iuppciti  all  ncti  of  Congreia  poaud  •turinK  ihi-  m>tinj[  tcbcllion  oilli  icfn- 
ence  to  tiavrt.  »••  l'"ili  t»'\  ■"  lir  an  imt  rc[i7alrd,  luodilicil,  i)r  hclcl  raid  liy  Cuni^u. 
oc  by  dcciilun  ol  llic  Supreme  Cuurl :  and  that  I  wiU.  in  like  mannet.  abiilc  by  and 
fcilhfttUy  luppott  nil  proclBinations  of  the  Prtmdiin  made  during  the  ixiiling  rebel- 
lion  liavins  fefeience  to  *lavci.*o  long  and  *o  far  ai  not  modified  at  declared  void  bf 
■Jccition  »[  llic  Suptemc  Court.    Sn  licli>  mc  (iod. 

The  persons  exempted  &oin  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
are  all  who  are.  or  shall  have  been,  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agents 
of  the  so-cailu'd  Confederate  Government ;  all  who  have  left  judicial  sta- 
tions under  the  United  Stales  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  are  or  shall 
have  been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  so-called  Confederate  Gov- 
eminent  altove  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  anny  or  of  lieutenant  in  the 
navy ;  all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  Stales  Congress  lo  aid  the  rebel- 
Uon ;  all  who  resigned  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
Slates  and  afterward  aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  who  have  engaged  ia 
any  way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such, 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  which  persons  may  hare 
lieen  found  in  the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  any 
other  capacity. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declnre,  and  make  known  that  whenever, 
in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  'I'exas,  Louisi.ina,  Mississippi,  'reimcf 
sec.  Alabama,  (Jcorgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  1 
number  of  persons,  not  less  than  one  tenth  in  number  of  the  votes  cast  in 
such  State  at  the  presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
wnd  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  each  havinfj  taken  the  oath  aforesaid  and 
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not  having  lince  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualilicd  voter  by  the  election 
bur  of  the  State  cxj»iing  immediately  beruTe  the  w-called  act  of  Mcn- 
sion,  and  excluding  all  othen,  kliall  reiriubliitli  a  State  gnvemmcnl  which 
shall  be  Tepiiblic*n,  and  in  n<i  wi«  ronttavening  said  oaih,  such  shall  be 
TCco];niMd  as  ihe  tttii.-  government  of  (he  Slate,  and  the  Slalc  shall  receive 
thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  consiiiutional  provision  which  declares  that 
"the  United  Sutcs  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  thiH  Union  a  repub- 
licaii  form  of  government,  and  iihall  protect  each  of  them  against  inva- 
sion ;  and,  on  ajiplication  of  the  legt«Uture,  or  the  executive  (when  ihe 
legislature  c;inno(  \k  convened),  against  domestic  violence." 

And  1  do  further  [irocbim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  any  pro- 
vision which  may  be  adopie<l  by  snch  Slate  governmcni  in  reUtion  to 
the  freed  people  of  such  Siacc,  which  shall  recognixe  and  declare  their 
permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may  yei  be 
couM^icnt  as  a  temporary  arrangement  with  their  present  condition  ax 
a  Ulraring,  landleio,  and  homelecs  class,  will  not  be  objcc[e<l  lo  by  Ilw 
national  executive. 

And  it  a  suggested  as  no4  improper  that,  in  conittriicting  a  loyal  State 
govemmcni  in  any  Stale,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the  sub- 
divisions, the  conaiiniion,  and  the  general  cofir  of  laws,  as  before  the 
rebellion,  l>c  m.-iiniamcd,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  made  neces- 
sary by  the  conditions  hereinbefore  staled,  and  such  others,  if  an)',  not 
contravening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed  expedient  by 
thone  framinii  the  new  Slate  government. 

To  avoid  mixundenttanding.  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  this  jirocla- 
nutjon,  so  far  a.s  ii  relatea  to  Slate  |{c)vernn)enl*,  has  no  reference  lo 
States  wherein  loyal  State  governmenls  luvv  all  the  while  been  main- 
tained. 

And,  for  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  proper  lo  further  say,  that  whether 
member?  sent  to  Congress  froro  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats, 
constitutional ty  rests  cxclu!>ively  n-ilh  the  respective  houses,  and  not  to 
any  exieiil  with  the  exc^ulive.  And  still  further,  that  this  proclama- 
tion Ii  intended  to  present  the  peoplr  of  the  States  wherein  the  national 
ftulbonly  h.is  been  suspended,  and  loyal  State  governments  have  been 
mbrcTted.  a  mode  in  and  by  which  the  national  authority  and  loyal  Sute 
reiisiabliihcd  within  said  States,  or  in  any  of  them ; 
-esented  i>  i)ie  ttest  the  execntive  can  suggest,  with 
s,  it  musi  not  be  unclerslood  that  no  other  |>o»sible 
lie. 


Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  eighth 
dfty  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thotuand  eigiit 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty- eighth.         Abkaham  Lincoln. 

Abraham  UdcoId.  Cofw/^/ M-W-^^  (edited  by  John  G- NiooUyuidJoba  Hay, 
New  Yort,  1894),  II,  441-444- 


146.    The  State-Suicide  Theory  (1863) 

BV    SENATOR    CHARLES    SUMNER 

Sumset'l  oHiciitl  career  wi*  cDnlined  la  the  United  Suie*  ScnMc.  where  be  held 
■  •MI  Cram  iSji  until  hi*  ilrilh  in  1S74.  I'tmii  hrit  i(i  Uai  he  fiiih fully  ch*itipiu<inl 
dw  nuM  of  DeKtu  frtv'li.'in  and  tiuhli.  Fur  nuny  yesrthe  uuchaitman  of  tbe  Com* 
mitlcc  on  Forri)^  Afbin.  a  po>itit>n  lor  which  he  wu  peculiarly  tilted  by  hii  tnining 
and  alillily:  but  ihii  iluty  Anil  all  uthcri  were  >ubori4i nil e  lo  hii  lelf-impatcd  itcwartl- 
ihij)  in  l>ch3lf  of  an  enilaveil  race.  The  theoTy  tcl  furth  In  thb  eattaci  wai  linl 
advaiiL'eil  by  him  in  *  tjirei'li  in  the  Senate  in  liKi,  —  Kur  Sumner,  tec  K,  L.  PirTC«> 
Ntmoir  and  Lrflirt  tf  l^karltt  Smnnir. —  Bibliography  as  in  No.  1 45  above. 

IT  is  urgtied  thnt  the  Acts  of  Secession  arc  nil  inoi>cnitivc  and  void, 
and  that  therefore  the  States  continue  precisely  as  before,  with  their 
local  constitutions,  laws,  and  instiluiions  in  the  hands  of  traitors,  but 
totally  unchanged,  and  ready  to  be  quickened  into  life  by  returning 
loyally.  Such,  I  believe,  is  a  candid  staleinenl  of  the  pietcmiou  for 
Stale  Right:*  againtit  CongrcMtonal  guvcrnmeiits,  which.  It  is  argued, 
cannot  be  siibittituted  for  the  Stale  governments.  .  .  . 

It  is  tnic,  beyond  question,  that  the  .Act:^  of  Secession  are  all  inopera- 
tive and  void  ag;iinst  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Though 
matured  in  successive  conventions,  sanctioned  in  various  forms,  and 
maintained  ever  since  by  bloody  war,  these  acts —  no  matter  by  what 
name  they  may  be  called  —  are  all  equally  irapoieni  to  withdraw  an  acre 
of  territory  or  a  single  inhabitant  from  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  But  while  thus  )m|>olent  against  the  United  Sute»,  it 
docs  not  follow  that  they  were  cqtially  impotent  in  the  work  of  self- 
dettruction.  Clearly,  the  Rebels,  by  utmost  efforts,  could  not  impair 
the  National  jurisdiction  ;  but  it  remains  lo  be  seen  if  their  cnmiiy  did 
not  act  back  with  fatal  rebiumd  upon  those  very  Stale  Rights  in  behalf 
of  which  ihey  commenced  their  liea.iun.  .  .  . 

...  On  this  important  question  I  di.'tcatd  all  theory,  whether  it  be  of 
State  suicide  or  State  forfeiture  or  Stale  alKlicalion,  on  the  one  side,  or 
of  Slate  rights,  immortal  and  uoimpcachuble,  on  the  other  side.  .  .  ^ 


I 
1 
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It  is  enough,  thai,  fot  the  time  being,  and  In  the  absence  of  a  tovatgowtti- 
mtent.  they  can  take  no  pan  and  perform  no  function  in  the  Union,  so  thai 
tkey  mniiot  Ik  refognittd  by  tht  National  Goxtfrnmtnt.  The  reason  is 
plain.  There  arc  in  these  States  no  local  fiinctionaTica  bound  by  consti- 
tutional oaihs,  so  thai,  in  fact,  there  are  no  constitutional  functionaries ; 
and  «iiir:e  the  State  governcnent  is  necessarily  com])osed  of  such  fiinction- 
aricis,  there  can  be  no  Stale  government.  .  .  .  Therefore  to  all  pre- 
tensions in  behalf  of  State  governments  in  the  Rebel  States  1  oppose  the 
simple  FACT,  ihxt  for  the  time  being  no  such  governments  exist.  The 
broad  spaces  once  occupied  by  those  governments  are  now  abandoned 
and  vacated.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  enough  that  the  Rebel  States  be  declared  vacattd,  as  in/att 
they  are,  by  all  loc.il  government  which  we  are  bound  to  rccogniu,  so 
that  the  way  is  open  to  the  exercise  of  a  rightful  jurisdictioo. 

And  here  the  question  occurs,  How  shall  this  rightful  jurisdiction  be 
established  in  the  vacated  States?  Some  there  are,  so  impassioned  for 
State  rii;hls,  and  so  anxious  for  Ibrms  even  at  (he  expense  of  tululance, 
that  they  insist  upon  the  instant  restoration  of  the  old  State  governments 
in  aU  their  pans,  through  the  agency  of  loyal  ciii/cns,  who  meanwhile 
mttsl  be  protected  in  this  work  of  restoration.  But,  assuming  that  all 
this  is  practicable,  as  it  clearly  is  not,  it  attributes  lo  the  loyal  citixens  of 
a  Rebel  State,  however  few  in  numbers,  ^ — it  may  be  an  insigntficanl 
minority,  —  a  power  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  received  principle  of 
popular  government,  that  the  majority  must  rule,  .  .  . 

,  .  ,  The  new  governments  can  all  be  organized  by  Congress,  which 
is  the  natural  guardian  of  people  without  any  immediate  government,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  Indeed, 
with  tlie  St:iie  goveninients  alreiidy  vaealed  by  rebellion,  the  Constitu- 
tion becomes,  for  the  time,  the  sujiremc  and  only  law,  binding  alike  on 
President  and  Congress,  so  that  neither  can  establish  any  law  or  institu- 
tion incompatible  with  it.  And  the  whole  Rebel  region,  deprived  of  all 
local  govemnient,  lapses  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
precisely  as  any  other  territory  ;  or,  in  other  wonb,  the  lifting  of  the 
local  governments  leaves  the  whole  v;tst  reKion  withtnit  any  other  goi-etn- 
meot  than  Congress,  unless  the  I'nrsideni  should  untlertakc  to  govern  it 
by  military  power.  .  .  . 

'f  we  look  at  the  origin  of  this  power  in  Congress.,  we  sh.tll  find  that 
*ts  froo)  three  distinct  fountains,  any  one  <A  which  is  ample  to 
I"  •  ♦  • 
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First,  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  fx  lucenUaU  rti.  Congress  must 
have  jurisdiction  over  every  portion  of  Ihc  United  States  H-htre  thtrt  is 
no  4>lher  t^overnmrnt ;  and  since  in  the  present  case  there  is  Do  other 
goveinnicnl,  the  whole  region  falls  within  the  jiiiisdiclion  of  ("onures*. 
This  jurisdiction  .  .  ,  can  be  (lucsiioned  only  in  the  name  of  the  local 
government;  but  since  thi^  Kovcrnnient  haa  disappeared  in  the  Rebel 
SUIet.  the  jnriwliction  of  Congress  i,^  uninlemipted  there.  The  whole 
bro.-id  Rebel  region  is  tahuht  rata,  or  "a  clean  sUtc,"  where  Congress, 
nnder  the  Constilulion  of  the  L'nitcd  States,  may  write  the  laws.  .  .  . 

Secondly.  This  jurisdiction  may  also  be  derived  from  the  Rtghli  of 
War,  which  surely  arc  not  less  abundant  for  Congicss  than  for  the 
President.  ...  Il  is  Conj^ress  that  conquers;  and  the  same  autliority 
that  (;oni|iier(  inu.sl  govern.  .  .  . 

Thirdly.  But  there  is  another  source  for  this  jurisdiction  which  is 
common  alike  to  Congress  and  the  President.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
const  t  tut  ion  .tl  provision,  ihM  "  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
Slate  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  prolect 
ejich  of  them  against  invasion."  .  .  .  I(  there  be  any  ambiguity,  it  is 
only  as  to  what  constitutes  a  repiil>li(-an  form  of  government.  Itut  for 
the  present  this  ijuextiun  don  nut  arise.  It  vs  enough  th.it  a  wicked 
rebellion  ha*  undcrtiiken  to  detach  certain  Stales  from  the  Union,  and  to 
take  them  beyond  the  protcriion  and  sovereignty  of  the  United  Slates, 
with  the  menace  of  seeking  foreign  alliance  and  support,  even  M  the 
cost  of  every  distinctive  insiinnioo.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  When  a  Slate  fails  to  maintain  a  republican  govemmeni  with 
inters  sioorn  aceorJin/;  to  the  re,/nirrmeHls  of  the  Comtitulion,  it  cea.iw 
to  be  a  con»litulional  Stale.  The  very  else  contemplated  by  the  Consti- 
tution has  arrived,  and  the  National  Government  is  invested  with  plenary 
powers,  whether  of  peace  or  war.  .  .  . 

But  there  arc  yei  other  words  of  the  Constitutioa  which  cannot  be  for- 
gotten ;  "  New  Stales  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union." 
Assuming  ihat  the  Keliel  .States  aie  no  longer  lit  facto  State*  of  this 
Union,  but  that  the  territory  occupied  by  ihein  is  within  the  junsdiclion 
of  t?ongre»s,  then  these  words  become  completely  applicable,  ll  will  be 
for  Congress,  in  such  way  as  it  shall  think  best,  to  regulate  the  rctorn  of 
these  States  to  Ihc  Union,  whether  in  time  or  manner.  No  special  form 
is  prescribed.     But  the  vital  act  «iu»t  proceed  from  Congress.  .  .  . 

Chadcs  Sumner,  Our  DfineUu   Hf/nlumt,  or  fiirto  to  Treat  Iht  ReM  Stalti, 
in  Atlantu  Monthly.  October.  18A3  [Boston).  XM,  518-536 ^.<«*<. 
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147.  Adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  ( 1865) 


FKDM  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUN'E 


TheS«BKt«p««*nl  ihcAiiivniliiinit.  hy  a  v»tr  nf  ihirty-ciichl  t»>i>,on  Aprils,  1S64. 
In  Ihc  Hoiui  af  Kcrnlvntalivci  tlic  vulr  nn  June  IJ  wns  ninrtv-lhrcc  Id  ti>ily<fivc,  ni>t 
the  ncccMMy  lnmifiiriK  '['he  mcasuic  vru  made  ■  pcuniincn't  feature  of  the  political 
jamjwign  in  1S64,  snil  when  il  wm  reconiiilcreii  in  1SC5  il  |>aiMil.  'I'be  acvnuitl 
given  Mow  n  laken  (lain  ihc  ictcjttaphic  repoitt  to  the  A'rw  i'ort  TrttuM.  —  IUIili> 
«frapbf;  t^nniog  4)1(1  H»ii,  (iwu/c,  {314. 

WAsiiiw.roN.  Tue»d;iy.  Jan.  21,  i86j. 

THE  hour  has  come !  The  pruposcil  Amend  mem  lo  the  Constitu- 
tion immediately  abolishing  anil  Ibtever  prohibiling  Slavery  comes 
up  for  final  decision.  An  anxious  throng  of  witncsucs  pours  into  the 
gallerie?! ;  there  is  an  air  of  confidence  rising  alinoii  to  exultaiion  un  the 
Union  tide,  while  a  sullen  ([loom  Mctiles  over  the  pro-Slavery  bemhex. 

Archibald  McAllisler.  riem.,  of  the  XVHIlh  IVniuylvnni.i  Dislrict. 
reads  a  beautiful  paper,  in  which  he  juttilief  his  rh.-inge  of  vote,  and 
cuts  hii  billot  against  the  corner-stone  of  the  Rebellion.  Alexander  H. 
Coffroth,  Dem.,  of  I'ennKylvania,  XVIth  District,  folloni  in  .in  unnnxwer- 
ablc  and  manly  argument,  10  show  the  jiower  lo  .imcnil  ami  the  policy , 
(o  amend.  Applause  011  the  Republican  side  greeted  these  new  ac- 
cessions to  Freedom. 

iz  :45.  —  William  H.  Miller  of  Pennsylvania,  XlVth  District,  (who  was 
beaten  at  the  la.st  election  by  Geo.  F.  Miller,  Union,)  espouses  pni- 
Slavetj-  IVinocra<y,  and  intiittK  on  keeping  his  party  foot  on  the  niggers. 

The  galleries  arc  getting  crowded,  the  floor  of  the  House  filling  up. 

Atisoa  Hctrick,  Ucm,,  IXlh  District  of  New-York,  next  gives  frnnlt 
Mid  suiesmanlikc  reasons  why  he  has  changed  his  views,  and  shall 
change  his  i-oie. 

]n  the  mid$t  of  the  speaking,  and  that  bnuing  which  always  charac- 
terizes a  rrttkal  \-o\c  upon  a  great  ipiextion.  it  is  whispered  that  three 
lebcl  Peace  CommKsioners,  Steven*,  Hunter  and  I'.imphpll,  .ire  on  1 
beir  way  here  —  that  they  wcr-  at  City  I'oint  last  night.     A  few  believe, 
but  most  people  say  •■  gold  gamblers"  news." 

I  -.v-A^/N- — Thccrowd  increases.  Senators,  Heads  of  Bureaus,  prom- 
ine*  «  and  distinguished  strangers,  fill  the  spaces  outride  of  the 

intense.     The  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
aiched  with  Kilisfaction  and  joy  upon  the 
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Republican  side  of  the  Itoiwe;  anxk-ty  jiiict  gl<xJTn  cover  the  obstinate 
body-guard  of  Slaver)',  whose  comracling  lines  break  with  the  breaking 
up  of  their  parly. 

James  S.  Brown,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  spiierully  indicates  ha  in- 
tention to  vote  against  freedom.  Aaron  Harding  of  Kentucky,  a 
"  [lorcter  Slate  Uniunisi,"  ble«s  the  mark  !  makes  a  inebncholy  efloft  to 
poke  fun  at  young  ITt-mocTatic  ronveris,  ami  nms  the  struggling  nigger 
back  under  the  protcrtion  of  the  sacreil  Constitution. 

Maitin  Kalbiieisch,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn  reads  a  long  pro-Slavery 
composition  which  excites  little  attention  and  no  iniciest. 

3  /.  jw.  —  The  hour  for  voting  has  arrived,  and  the  fact  is  announced 
by  the  S|>eaker.  Mr.  Kalljl1eiito)i  is  only  at  the  3:<1  p:ige  of  his  com- 
position, and  beg*  to  be  endured  through  six  pages  more.  l"his  request 
is  granted,  with  much  rcliirlance. 

The  galleries  arc  wonderfully  crowded,  and  women  arc  invading  the 
reporters'  scatB.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Senate  appear  to  h,ivc 
been  transferred  bodily  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

3  :  3o^.  m.  —  A  motion  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on  the  table 
sssumes  the  chararicr  of  a  lest  vote.  The  mort  came'it  attention  is 
given  to  the  c.illing  of  the  mil.  I)ivi«tnn  hsts  appear  on  all  sides,  and 
members,  reporters,  and  spectators  devote  themselves  to  keeping  tally. 

Of  course  the  attempt  to  table  the  amendment  will  fail ;  but  there  are 
not  votes  enough  to  pass  the  bill.  Absentees  drop  in  ;  one  "aye,"  one 
"  no."  The  roll  is  called  over  by  the  Reading  Clerk,  but  the  count  has 
alreadybeeiideclaredin  whispers  through  the  House  —  5  7  ayes,  111  noes. 
It  is  not  Mbled. 

3  :  30  fl.  m.  —  Question  is  taken  now  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vole  of  last  session  by  which  the  projTOsed  amendment  was  lost  for  want 
of  two-thirds.     The  1  louse  vote  to  reconsider.  Ayes  1 1 »,  Nays  57. 

Now  commence  efforts  to  stave  off  the  final  vote.  Rohctt  Mallory 
(Dem.)  of  Ky.,  with  a  menace  as  to  what  course  he  should  decide  to 
pursue,  appeals  i»  Mr.  .-\ihlcy  to  let  the  vote  go  over  till  tomorrow. 
Other  Dcmorr.ils  clamor  for  this  delay. 

Mr.  Ashley  refuses  and  stands  firm,  this  l>eing  the  accepted  time  and 
the  ilay  of  salvation. 

The  final  vole  begins.  Mown  the  roll  we  go  to  James  E.  English 
(l)cm.)  of  Conn.,  who  voles  "aye,"  A  burst  of  appl.iu.sc  greets  this 
unexpected  rcMilt,  .mil  the  iniercst  becomes  thrilling.  The  Spci 
hammer  falls  heavily,  and  restores  &ilence. 
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CUrk — "John  Canson."  "Aye,"  vVpplausc  again,  repressed  again 
by  the  Speaker.  Angry  calU  among  i)ie  Dcinocriits  ai]d  great  irritAiion 
of  feeling. 

CUrk  —  "  Wells  A.  Htilchin*."  "  Ajre."  A  stir  of  asionishmeni  in 
the  report crV  g.illery. 

"William  Radford."  "Aye."  A  movement  of  salisfactiou  all  mer 
the  Honse. 

"  John  [J.  Steele."    "  Aye."    Wonder  and  pleasure  arc  manifcslcd. 

"l>«ri)cht  Townsend."  "No."  "Ah.  if  H.irry  Slebbins  had  been 
well  enough  to  sUy  ihai  vote  had  not  been  given,"  said  a  Senator. 

Clerk  —  "  Schuyler  Colhx."     "  Aye." 

The  voting  is  donir.  Swid  pencils  run  up  the  division  lists.  "One 
hundred  and  nineteen  to  fifty-six  ! "  Htirroh  !  Sfvea  mart  than  tte^- 
thirds .' 

The  Cierlt  whisper*  the  result  to  the  Speaker.  'ITie  Speaker  announces 
to  the  1  louse  wh.«  the  audience  quickly  inlcrpretcd  to  be  the  MIghtv 

FACT  THAT  TtlE  XXXVIII  I'M  Ami;KIi-AN  CONGRESS  »AD  ABOLrWED  AMERICAN 
StAVERV. 

The  tumult  of  joy  that  broke  out  was  vast,  thnndcring,  and  uncontrol- 
lable. Representatives  and  .Xuditom  on  the  floor,  soldiers  and  spectator* 
in  the  gallery,  Senitlors  and  Supreme  Court  Judges,  women  and  pages, 
gave  way  to  the  cxciiemcnl  of  the  most  august  and  important  event  in 
American  Legislation  and  American  History  since  the  Declaration  of 
Indei>erK)ence. 

God  Bless  the  XXXVIIIth  Congress  I 

The  work  done  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  bill  has  been  immense. 
It  has  taken  the  labor  of  an  entire  month,  night  and  day,  to  secure  the 
majority  which  to-day  so  delighted  the  friends  of  freedom  xnd  of 
humanity,  and  so  auounded  the  allies  of  Slavery. 

To  two  Republicans  in  particular  does  the  nation  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude—  to  James  M.  Ashley  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  Augustus  Frank  of 
Warsaw,  Ne«-\'ork.     They  held  ihc  laboring  oars. 

The  ticinocrats  were  sure  of  defeating  the  measure  by  a  large  majority 
up  to  Ihia  noon ;  mdee<l,  they  fctt  sure  of  it  up  to  the  final  voting.    The 

% — ■'■' ;;  -— -  rnf    -:tt-  of  wiccess  till  last  night, 

:'iT  nilillery  have  just  saluted  the  grand  result 
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148.    The  President's  Policy  (1866) 

BV   PRE9IDEXT   ANDREW    JOHNSON 

Jrthnittm  hcomc  pKtiilcnl  upon  ihe  ileith  of  IJnvc>li>.  lie  wat  a  rctMcnl  of 
Trnncmcr,  »ml  i  |)rnii>tr»t  IkIOtc  th«  Civil  Wir;  liut  he  lirotinv  •  jitwnnunceil 
Uiiianisl.  an<l  by  hit  uiif<|iii(ocal  opponlion  tu  Ktciilun  placol  himself  in  the 
null  of  the  Rcpnl>iii-an  ot  fnion  party,  l.lncoln  made  hini  military  garetaai  of 
TcniicMcc.  »ni.l  liccauii.-  o(  hli  reconi  m  a  Wat  IlcmocrBl  Ihc  Republican  conirenliiin 
nam^d  bim  Ji}t  t'jcr'prrAiilctit.  He  niHilr  no  rccxniarion  of  hi«  ncnu-aoialkr  principles, 
and  b^  rcaiun  of  his  belief  In  slati-t'  tiRhls  ioaa  found  himiclf  op|>o4i.'d  li>  lh<  trcoD- 
Mrilclion  nicuutct  of  ihc  Rcpublicin  Ctingrc&s,  a  Mtifc  in  whicli  llic  prctident  tailed 
10  pincrvr  n  di^nily  n'lXlliy  of  hli  Uijiii  jHisiliun.  'Hiii  eilravl  i«  (iniii  hii  fauioui 
"  Wa>bin|;lQn'«  [iitlhilay  "  »jir«:b. —  Kof  Johntfin,  sec  Fraiilt  Miwrc.  Sfettirt  ff 
Antireai  Je^meH,  viiA  a  Siigrapkiial  /HiraJiuliaH.  —  Itibliogiapby  m  in  No.  145 
above. 

.. .  .  '  I  'HE  moliitions,  as  1  undcr&und  Ihcm,  arc  complimcnUry 
±  of  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  and  pursued  by  the 
AdininUiiation  since  it  came  into  power.  I  am  free  10  say  to  you  on 
thiK  occu-iioii  that  it  in  extieniely  gntltfying  to  me  to  know  that  so  large 
a  iwrtion  of  our  fellow-citi/cns  endorse  the  jJohcy  which  has  been 
adopted  and  which  is  inlcndcd  to  be  carried  o\it. 

This  policy  hiis  been  one  which  was  intended  to  restore  the  glortoua 
Union  —  to  bring  those  great  Slates,  now  the  subject  of  controversy,  to 
their  original  relations  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates.  .  .  . 

I  assume  nothing  here  to-day  biit  ihc  citizen  —  one  of  yoii,^  who  hat 
been  pleading  l<)r  his  roiinlry  and  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution. 
These  two  panics  h.ive  been  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  1  stand 
before  yon  as  1  did  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  i860.  I 
denounced  there  those  who  wanted  to  disrupt  the  Government.  .  .  . 
I  remarked,  ilioujjh,  that  there  were  two  parties.  One  nv>uld  deitiroy 
the  Governuient  to  |>re*efvc  slavery.  The  other  would  break  np  Ihe 
Government  to  destroy  slavery.  The  objectB  to  be  accomplished  were 
different,  it  is  tnic,  so  far  as  slavery  was  concerned  ;  but  they  agreed  in 
one  thing  —  the  destruction  of  the  Government,  precisely  what  I  was 
always  opposed  to ;  and  whether  the  disunionists  came  from  the  South 
or  from  the  North,  I  stand  now  where  I  rltd  then,  vindicating  ihc  Union 
of  these  Stales  and  the  Constitution  of  owr  country-  The  rebellion 
manifesto!  itself  in  the  South.  [  stood  by  the  Government.  I  said  I 
was  for  the  Union  wiili  slavery.  I  said  I  was  for  the  Union  without 
slavery.  In  either  alternative  I  was  for  the  Government  and  the  Consti- 
tution.   The  Government  has  stretched  forth  its  strong  arm,  and  with 
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its  physical  power  it  has  put  down  treason  in  the  field.  .  .  .  Now,  what 
hMl  we  taid  to  tliose  people?  We  sxid :  "  No  compromise ;  wc  can 
wiilc  this  question  with  the  South  in  eight  and  forty  hours." 

I  have  said  ii  sgain  and  again,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  "  Disband  your 
aimies,  acknowledge  the  aupiemacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  give  obcdieiiec  to  the  law,  and  the  whole  question  Is  jieiiled." 

What  has  been  done  wince?  Their  arrotcH  have  been  disbanded. 
They  come  now  to  meet  us  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  say,  "  We 
were  mistaken  ;  we  made  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  aecc&sion 
and  dissolve  this  Union,  and  having  traced  ihia  thing  to  its  logical  andi 
ph)-sical  results,  we  now  acknowlc(l);e  the  fl^i(!  of  our  country,  and 
promise  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  and  ihe  supremacy  of  the  law," 

I  nay,  then,  when  you  comply  with  the  Cunxtitiition,  when  you  yield 
to  ihe  law,  when  yon  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Government,  I  say 
let  Ihe  door  of  the  Union  be  opened  and  the  relation  be  restored  to 
those  that  had  erred  and  had  Mtaycd  from  the  fold  of  our  fathers. 

Who  haa  suffered  more  thnn  1  have  ?  I  ask  the  ciuestion.  1  shall  not 
recount  the  wrongs  and  the  sufferings  infliclcd  upon  rac.  It  is  not  the 
course  to  dciil  with  a  whole  people  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  1  know 
there  ha*  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  enerciac  of  the  iiardon  ])ower, 
a.!  regard*  the  t'lceulive ;  and  there  ix  no  one  wlio  has  labored  harder 
llian  1  to  h.ive  the  principak,  the  intelligent  and  conscious  offenders, 
brought  to  justice  and  have  the  principle  vindicated  that  "  treason  is  a 
crime."  .  .  . 

...  But  as  for  the  great  mass  who  have  been  forced  into  the  rebellion 
—  misleil  in  other  instance!—  let  there  l>e  clemency  .nnd  kindncKt,  ami  a 
trust  and  a  confidence  in  ihem.  .  .  .  The  rebellion  is  )>ut  down  by  the 
siroitg  arm  of  the  Government,  in  the  field.  But  ...  we  are  now 
almost  inangnratcd  into  another  rebellion  ■  .  ,  there  is  an  attempt  now 
10  coneeniratc  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  at  the  Federal  head,  and 
thereby  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  the  Republic  which  is  equally 
objectionable  with  its  dissolution.  ...  Dy  a  resolution  reported  by  a 
committee  upon  whom  and  in  whom  the  legislative  |>ower  of  the  Govern* 
ment  has  been  lodgeil,  that  grc-it  principle  in  the  ConMiluiion  which 
authorizes  and  empowers  the  legislative  department,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Rcpiesenlattves,  to  be  the  judges  of  elections,  returns,  and 
ipialifiealions  of  its  own  meml>ers,  has  been  virluslly  taken  away  from 
the  two  respective  bran<:heh  of  the  National  Le}pj>lalure,  and  conferred  ] 
u)>on  a  committee,  who  mi»l  report  before  the  Ixxly  can  act  oa  the 
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I  a*  free  lo  lay  lo  jm  at  yew  Encvtife  that  I  aa  not  preptred  lo 
lake  ao^  mdi  poaiiMi.  ...  I  an  oppoatd  fo  ibe  Dzviaes,  t)ie 
ToowtiF^  die  9idefa.  and  Ite  fa^  bit  of  neb.  But  when  I  pcrcme 
OB  Ae  other  hand  am  .  .  -  «■  oppowd  to  tlw  Union.  I  atn  frcr  lo 
■qr  10700  that  I  amitflwitkthe  pcopk-  I  am  sitl  fix  the  pmrTraiion 
of  tbeK  States — far  dw  prcscmCioo  of  this  Umoa,and  in  favor  of  this 
great  CoKniment  ac<nM|lWhHlg  its  doliilT.  .  .  ■ 

Tlw  (ccmJeman  caQs  for  thtee  miDcs.  1  ant  talking  to  my  friends  and 
feBow-ciii/ent  here.  Sappow  1  iImmU  name  10  jnoa  tboM  whom  I  took 
upon  as  bring  oppoicd  to  the  fimdamcntal  pfiiiciplM  of  this  Gijvcm- 
mcni,  and  i\  now  laborn^  to  deatrojr  thrm.  I  say  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
o( VcnnffWiua :  IsayChirlraSomncr.of Massachosctts;  IsayWcndefl 
Phillips,  of  Maiaachasrtla.  .  .  . 

...  I  know,  my  cotinUynKn,  thai  ii  ba«  been  insinuated  —  nay,  said 
directly,  in  high  ))Uces — ibai  if  aix-h  a  asurpnttua  of  power  hail  been 
caerciteil  two  htin(]re<l  years  ago,  in  particular  reignc,  Jl  wouUl  have  coit 
an  individnal  his  head.  Whu  usurpation  has  AtuItc-vt  Johnson  been 
guilty  of  ?  My  only  usurpation  has  been  comiDiltcd  by  standing  between 
the  people  and  the  eiKroachments  of  power.     .  . 

liiey  may  talk  about  beheading,  but  when  I  am  behe.ided  I  want  the 
American  peo]>le  to  \x  tlie  witness.  .  .  .  Are  they  nut  satisfied  with  one 
maOyt?  Does  not  the  btooil  of  Lincoln  ai>|)ease  the  vengeance  and 
wr^ih  of  the  opponents  of  this  Govemnwni  ?  Is  their  thirst  still  unslaked  ? 
Do  they  want  more  blood  ?  f lave  they  not  honor  and  courage  enough 
lo  effect  the  removal  of  the  Presidential  obstacle  otherwise  than  through 
the  hundt  of  (he  assassin?  .  .  .  But  ...  if  my  blood  is  to  be  shed 
because  I  vindicate  the  Union  and  (he  preservation  of  this  Govetnmeot 
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io  its  ortfpnal  purity  and  cbaracler,  let  il  be  so ;  bui  when  it  1:1  clone,  lei 
Ml  alUr  of  ihe  Union  be  erected,  and  ihen,  if  necenttary,  lay  me  upon  it, 
and  the  blood  that  now  warms  and  animales  my  frame  shall  be  poured 
out  in  a  last  libation  as  a  tiibiitc  In  the  L'nimi,  and  let  the  opponents  of 
this  Government  remember  that  when  it  is  poured  out,  ihe  blood  of  the 
martyr  wdl  be  the  seed  of  the  chiirctt.  The  Union  will  grow.  1 1  will 
continue  to  intTeaiic  in  strength  and  power,  though  it  may  be  cemented 
and  cleansed  with  blotxl.  .  .  . 

Have  yon  heard  ihem  at  any  time  quote  my  predecessor,  who  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  cause,  as  coining  in  controversy  with  anything  1  advocated? 
An  inscrutable  Providence  saw  proper  to  remove  him  to,  I  trust,  a  better 
world  than  this,  and  I  came  inlo  power.  Where  is  there  one  principle 
in  reference  to  this  restoration  that  1  have  departed  from  ?  Then  the 
war  is  not  simply  upon  me,  but  it  is  upon  my  predccciior.  .  .  . 

Daily  Nalwnal  IttUllinemer  (Washlngiun).  February  ij.  1866, 


149.   The  Congressional  Theory  {1866) 

BY  THE  JOINT   COMMITTEE  ON  RECONSTRUCTtON 

When  Ihe  Thirlr-Ninlh  Congteit  met  in  December,  136$, »  joint  committee  00  re- 
conttruclioo,  of  (iflcen  mcmbcn,  wis  appointed  in  accoiilance  with  a  cctoluiioii  uDcrcil 
In  the  Home  liy  Thadilcui  Sicvcn*.  Ihe  ni4iii*j>Tiiiji;  of  ihe  rcci>nUiucliiin  niranuict 
(m*  No.  (5J  below).  Tlie  <;iiiiniiitU'e  wit  tlircctcil  to  "  inquire  inIO  the  condiliun  of 
ibe  Stale*  which  formed  Ihe  vj-csllcd  Cunfederate  Stalei  of  America,  and  icpoit 
whethecihcy  or  anifof  iheni  areenlillcJ  lo  be repmcnle J  in  cither  houicofConEiru, 
with  1e«ve  la  repurx  by  bill  nr  olhcdviic."  Fiam  ihi*  cninmlllcr  cumc  (rnnhitiunt 
which  m  «  miKlifietl  futin  wcrr  ntlhiiaU'ly  riiibodicd  in  the  foutleenlh  anicnilriiftil;  and 
«n  June  18.  1S66,  a  majority  uf  Ihe  coinmillec  made  the  report  from  which  Ihii  e\tr>cl 
it  taken.  It  wu  accompanied  by  a  laisc  smounl  of  (alimony  to  prove  Ihe  pcnixlence 
of  dliloyal  leollmenta  in  Ihe  South.  —  Hlbltojiraphy  at  In  No.  14 j  iihuve. 
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[  T  is  the  opinion  of  yoiir  conimiltee  — 

I.  Thai  ihc  States  lately  in  rebellion  were,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  disorganized  conimunilics,  without  civil  government,  and  without 
constitutions  or  other  forms,  by  virtue  of  which  political  relations  could 
legally  exist  between  them  and  Ihe  federal  government. 

II.  Tliat  ConKn.-M  cannot  be  expecteil  to  recognire  as  valid  the 
election  of  repreitenta lives  from  disorg.inized  communitie*,  whidi,  from 
th<'  latiire  of  the  cose,  were  unable  to  present  their  claim  to  rci>re- 
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sentaiion  under  those  esulilishcd  and  recognized  rules,  the  obscrvaoce 
or  which  has  been  hilherto  required. 

III.  Tiiai  Congress  would  noi  be  jtistilied  in  admitting  such  comnia- 
nilies  lo  a  participation  in  the  government  of  the  counuy  wiiboui  firjt 
])rovidJng  such  cunstituliotui  or  other  guarantees  as  will  t«n<l  to  jtecure 
the  civil  rights  uf  all  eiliiiciii  of  the  republic  ;  a.  ju&t  equality  o(  represCD- 
Ution ;  protection  nguinm  daimii  founded  in  rebellion  and  crime ;  a 
temporary  restoration  of  the  right  of  sulTrujfe  to  thuse  who  have  not 
actively  participated  in  the  efforts  to  destroy  the  Union  bikI  wcrlhro* 
the  government,  and  the  exclusion  from  positions  of  public  tr\i«  of,  at 
least,  a  piirtiuii  of  those  whose  crime*  have  proved  them  to  be  encmici 
to  the  Union,  and  unworthy  of  ptiMic  confidence. 

Your  committee  will,  iicrhajw,  hardly  be  deemed  excusable  for  extci»d- 
ing  this  report  fijrihcr;  but  inasmuch  as  iniincdiatc  and  UDConditiond 
representation  of  the  Suites  lately  in  rebclhoQ  h  demanded  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  delay  and  even  hesitation  h  denounceil  as  grossly  oppreaivc 
xnd  unjuKt,  as  well  a.t  unwise  and  im]igliiic,  it  may  not  be  amiss  agaio  to 
call  .-iitention  to  a  few  undisputed  and  notorious  facts,  and  the  principles 
of  publi<'  law  applicalile  thereto,  ti]  order  that  the  ])ropriety  of  that  ckim 
may  be  fully  considered  and  well  understood.  .  .  . 

To  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  "arc 
entitled  to  be  rrptcscnied  in  either  house  of  Congress,"  the  essential 
inquiry  is.  whether  there  is,  in  any  one  of  them,  a  constituency  qualified 
to  be  represeuied  in  Congress.  .  .  . 

We  now  pro|>ose  to  re-state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  general  bets 
and  pnnn|>les  applicable  to  all  the  States  recently  in  rebellion  : 

l-'irst.  Tlic  seal*  of  the  senators  and  rcjiresent.itivrs  from  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  became  vacant  in  the  year  t86i,  during  the  second 
session  of  the  Ihirty-sisth  Congress,  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  their 
incumbents,  with  the  sanction  and  by  direction  of  the  legislatures  or  cou- 
ventions  of  their  respective  Slates.  Tliis  was  ilnnc  as  a  hostile  act  against 
the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  Stales,  with  a  declared 
intent  to  overthrow  the  same  by  forming  a  southern  confederation. 
This  act  of  declared  hostility  was  speedily  followed  by  an  organisation 
of  the  same  States  into  a  confederacy,  which  levied  and  waged  war,  by 
sea  and  land,  against  the  United  Stales.  ,  .  .  From  the  time  these  coo- 
federated  States  thus  withdrew  their  representation  in  Congress  and 
war  ag.iinst  the  United  Staiet,  the  great  mast  of  their  p«Q|ile 
lod  were  iiuurgents,  rebels,  traitors,  and  all  of  them  assumed  and 
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occupied  the  political,  legal,  and  practical  relation  of  enemies  of  the 
United  Stales.  This  position  is  established  by  acts  of  Congress  and 
judicial  decisions,  and  is  rccogni/cd  icpeaiedly  hy  the  President  in 
public  prodaroations,  documenis,  and  speeches. 

Second.  The  States  thus  confedeinted  prosecuted  their  war  against 
the  United  Stales  to  Anal  arbitnmciii,  and  did  not  cease  until  all  their 
armies  were  capltiicd,  their  miliiar)'  power  Heslioycd.  their  civil  oRiccrs, 
State  and  confederate,  taken  prisoners  or  put  to  llighi,  every  vestige 
of  State  and  tonfcdcratc  goveranienl  obliterated,  their  tenitory  overrun 
and  occupied  by  the  federal  oimie^,  and  thtir  peuj>le  reducet]  lo  the  con- 
dition of  enemies  conijtiered  in  war,  entitled  only  by  public  law  to  swch 
rights,  privileges,  and  condititmx  o^  migbl  lie  vouchsafed  by  the  contiueror. 
Thb  position  is  also  established  by  judicial  decisions,  and  is  recognized 
by  the  President  in  public  proclamations,  documents,  and  speeches. 

Third.  .  .  ,  they  have  no  right  lo  complain  of  temporary  exclusion 
from  Cungress  ;  but,  on  the  contrary',  having  voluntarily  renounced  the 
right  to  reptCKoUtion,  and  disi]u;ilified  themselves  by  crime  from  panici- 
paling  in  the  governnKiil,  the  burden  now  rests  upon  them,  before 
cbimnig  to  lie  reinsiaied  iu  their  furmer  condition,  to  show  that  they  are 
qualified  to  lexuiue  federal  relations.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  must 
prove  that  they  have  established,  with  the  consent  of  ihc  people,  republi- 
can forms  of  government  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  that  all  hostile  purposes  have  ceased,  and  should  give 
adequate  guarantees  against  future  treason  and  rebellion  —  guarantees 
which  shall  prove  satisfactory  lo  the  govcmmcnl  against  which  they 
rebelled,  and  by  whose  arm*  they  were  sidxtued. 

Fourth.  Having,  by  this  treasonable  witlvlrawal  from  Congress,  and  by 
flagrant  rebellion  and  war,  forfeited  all  civil  nnd  [lolitical  rights  and  privi- 
legea  under  the  federal  Constitution,  they  can  only  be  restored  thereto 
by  the  permistion  and  authority  of  thai  constitutional  power  against 
which  they  rebellcl  and  by  which  they  were  subdued. 

Fifth.  TJieM;  rebellious  enemies  were  conquered  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  acling  through  all  the  co  ordinate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  by  the  executive  dc|iariment  alone.  The  powers  of  con- 
queror arc  not  so  vested  in  the  President  that  he  can  fix  and  regulate  the 
terms  of  settlement  and  confer  congressional  representation  on  conquered 
rebels  and  trailon.  Nor  can  he.  in  any  wiiy,  qualify  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  its  law-making  power.  The  authority  to  restore 
rebels  to  poUtical  power  in  ibc  federal  govenimcot  can  be  eaerciscd  only 
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with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  depanments  io  which  political  power  ii 
vesied ;  and  heiice  the  several  proclanaalioDS  of  the  Preudeat  to  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  Stnien  cannot  be  coasidered  u  extending 
bryund  the  piirpusn  declared,  nnd  cin  only  be  regnnkd  as  provision^ 
permission  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  ihe  army  to  do  ccruin  acts,  iIk 
effect  and  validity  whereof  is  to  be  determined  by  the  constitutional 
govenitnent,  and  not  wlcly  by  the  executive  power. 

Sixth.  The  <)uaition  before  t'ongreat  is,  then,  whether  conquered 
enemiett  have  the  right,  and  shall  be  permitted  at  their  own  pkuure 
an<l  on  their  own  terms,  to  participate  in  making  laws  for  their 
conquerore.  .  .  . 

Seventh.  Tlie  histor>' of  mankind  exhibits  no  example  of  such  madness 
and  folly.  The  iiiiitiuci  of  self*  prcte  nut  ion  protests  against  it.  The  snr- 
render  by  firant  to  I.ec,  and  by  Sherman  to  Johnston,  wonid  have  been 
disasters  of  less  magnitude,  for  now  armies  could  have  been  raised,  new 
battles  fought,  and  the  governmcm  saved.  The  anti-cocrcivc  policy, 
which,  under  pretext  of  avoiding  bloodshed,  albweil  the  rebellion  to  take 
form  an<l  gather  force,  would  be  surpassed  in  infamy  by  the  nutchleu 
wickedness  that  would  now  surrender  the  balls  of  Congress  to  those  to 
recently  io  rebellion  until  proper  precautions  shall  have  been  taken 
secure  the  national  faith  and  the  national  safety. 

F.iL^hlh.  As  hiu  been  shown  in  this  report,  and  in  the  evidence  sub- 
milted,  no  |iroof  has  been  afforded  to  Congress  of  a  constiiTicncy  in  any 
unc  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  unless  we  except  the  Sute  of 
Tcnncsacc.  qualified  to  elect  senators  and  representatives  in  Congreii. 
No  Slate  constitution,  or  amendment  to  a  State  coni^utuiion,  has  had  the 
sanction  of  the  people.  All  the  so-called  legislation  of  State  conventions 
and  legislatures  has  been  had  under  military  dictation,  [f  the  President 
may,  at  his  will,  and  under  his  own  authority,  whether  as  military  co«b- 
luandct  or  chief  executive,  qualify  persons  to  appoint  senators  and  eled 
representatives,  and  emjiowLT  other*  to  appoint  and  elect  them,  be 
thereby  practically  conlnils  the  organization  of  the  Icgisl.itivc  dcpaiv 
meat.  The  constitutional  form  of  government  is  thereby  practicaDi 
destroyed,  and  its  powers  absorbed  in  the  Executive.  And  while  jw 
iiittce  do  not  for  a  moment  impute  to  the  President  any  such  de<^ 
'fully  concede  to  him  the  most  patriotic  motives,  ihcy  canv 
"ok  with  alarm  upon  a  precedent  so  fraught  with  danger  t 
ic.  .  ,  . 
nil.  The  conclusion  of  your  committee  therefor*  b,  Ut 
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called  Confederate  Sutcs  a(c  Dot,  at  present,  entillcd  to  rcprescutalion 
ID  the  Congrcis  of  the  United  Slates ;  that,  before  allowing  such  repre- 
sentation, adequate  security  for  future  peace  and  safely  should  be 
letpiiied ;  that  this  can  »nly  be  fouud  in  such  changes  of  the  organic 
law  as  shall  determine  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of  all  ciliicns  io  all 
piarts  of  the  republic,  shal!  place  rcprcseulation  on  an  equitable  basis, 
shall  fij  a  stigma  upon  treason,  and  protect  the  loyal  people  against 
future  claims  fur  the  expenses  incurred  in  support  of  rebellum  and  for 
manumitted  shives,  together  with  an  express  grant  of  power  in  Congress 
to  enforce  these  provisions.  .  .  . 

W.   P.   FESSKNDF.N. 

JAMPiS  W.   GRIMES. 

IRA   HARRIS. 

J.    M.    HOWARn. 

GRORfJF.    H.   WILLIAMS. 

THAIJDKUS  SIKVKNS. 

JUSTIN   S.   MORRILL. 

]N0.   A.   mNGIlAM. 

ROSCOF,  CONKLING. 

GKORGK  S.   BOUTWELL. 

?<w/«  Rtparlt,  39  Coi^-,  i  s«ss.  (Washington.  iSM),  II,  No.  30,  xviii-xxi 


150.    Arraignment  of  Reconstruction  (1868) 

BY  SAMUEL  JONES  TILDEK 

ThroDKhoul  the  Civil  \V»r,  Tildcn.  lhou([h  Dominallv  n  War  Dcmocral,  objeclcd  \o 
ihc  ciln-ciiiiitliluliiinal  mruufM  devi.-lKpcil  duimg  ihc  war,  anil  fmiii  Ihi*  Xliluijc 
wa>  IcJ  iMliirally  In  an  o[>("»ition  lo  the  ii'iijirruiiiiiial  thciity  »iiil  I'mtticr  i>f  mccn- 
MriKlion.  When  Ehc  ipnch  from  which  thii  ntrxct  ii  Uktn  nai  ilclivcccil.  he  u>a> 
tlie  rccQgnucil  heoii  of  the  Dem^criUi.:  piny  in  New  Vo>k.  *  poiitiun  wliich  he 
icUincil  until  hii  parly  tcledcil  him  ai  il*  pmiilenlUI  canrliilair  in  187(1.  —  >'uc 
Tihicn.  tee  John  Bigrlow,  Lifi  of  SamHrl  /.  Ji/'itn. —  Bililiu|{ii)ihy  as  in  Nu.  14J 

THE  Republican  pany  recoiled  for  a  while  on  the  fatal  brink  of  the 
policy  oil  which  it  at  la^t  embarked.  It  had  not  the  courJgc  10 
conciliate  by  magnanimity,  and  to  found  its  alliances  and  its  hopes  of 
success  npon  the  better  qualities  of  human  nature-  It  totally  abandoned 
all  rdatioDS  to  the  white  ncc  of  the  ten  States     It  rcsobcd  to  make 
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the  hhtik  race  the  governing  power  Id  those  States,  nnd  by  ricrbs  of 
them  to  bring  into  Confess  twenty  senaton  and  fifty  representatives  — 
pmctically  appoinle<l  by  itself  in  ^Vashington.  .  .  . 

The  effect  of  a  gain  to  the  Republican  party  of  twenty  senaton  and 
fifty  rcprcseoiaiivn  is  to  strenglhcD  its  hold  on  the  Federal  Corcrnmcnt 
against  the  people  of  the  North.  Nor  is  there  the  alighte«t  tloiibt  (h^t 
the  |iar;imiiuni  otiject  u»d  motive  of  the  Republican  party  is  by  Ihcse 
means  to  secure  ilsclf  iifjain^t  a  reaction  of  opinion  adverse  to  it  tn  out 
great  populous  Norihern  commonwealths.  'I*he  cITcct  of  its  system  and 
itt  own  real  pitrimsc  i*  (o  eriablish  .1  domination  over  us  of  the  Northern 
States. 

When  the  Republican  party  rcsol\cd  to  establish  negro  supicmncy  in 
the  leu  Staici  in  order  lo  gain  to  iucif  the  representation  of  those  Stam 
in  Congrew,  it  hail  to  begin  by  governing  ihc  people  of  those  Stales  by 
the  sword.  The  four  millions  and  a  half  of  whites  composed  the  elec- 
toral bodies.  If  they  were  lo  be  put  under  the  supremacy  of  the  three 
millions  of  negron,  and  twenty  senators  and  fifty  representatives  were 
to  be  obliuncd  through  these  three  millions  of  negroes,  it  was  necessary 
to  obhterate  every  vestige  of  local  authority,  whether  it  had  cxiticd 
before  the  rebellion,  or  t)ccn  instituted  since  by  Mr.  Lincoln  ot  by  the 
people.  A  ba)'onet  had  to  l>c  set  to  supervise  and  control  every  local 
organisation.  The  military  dictatorship  had  to  be  extended  lo  the 
remotest  ramilicatiotis  of  human  society.    That  n-as  the  first  necessity. 

The  next  was  the  creation  of  new  electoral  bodies  for  those  ten 
States,  in  whi<^h,  by  excluMOos,  by  disfranchisements  and  proscriptions, 
by  control  over  registration,  by  applying  tcst-oaths  operating  retrospec- 
tively and  prospectively,  by  intimidation,  and  by  every  form  of  influence, 
three  millions  of  negroes  arc  made  to  predominate  oi-cr  four  an<l  a  half 
millions  of  whites.  These  three  millions  of  negroes  .  .  .  ha\-e  been 
OTganixcd  in  compact  masses  lo  form  the  ruling  power  in  these  Ico 
States.  They  have  been  disasKociateJ  from  their  natural  rclatioos  lo 
the  intclligaice,  humanity,  virtue,  an<I  piety  of  the  white  race,  set  up  in 
complete  anUgonism  to  the  whole  white  race,  for  ilie  puipose  of  being 
put  over  the  white  race,  and  of  being  fitted  to  act  with  unity  and  become 
completely  imper\-iou$  to  the  influence  of^uperiur  intellect  and  superior 
moral  and  soci:d  power  in  the  cotiitii'.inid^^^Hfdi  they  form  a  pan. 

Of  course  such  a  proce^^^^m^cd^^^^^Buderable  exceptions, 
the  entire  white  race  in  d^^^^H^^^^^^^^Ucd  the  mmluaie  j 
poition  who  had  relucta^^^^^^l^^^^^^B  has  repelled  tbow 
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vrho  h.vl  Tcnuiiieil  Untoni^u.  The  dm  (nia  of  ihe  Kepubiican  i>olicy  ii 
the  complete  tepuraiion  of  the  two  races,  and  to  tome  extent  their 
antagoni&m.  .  .  . 

I  (those  three  millions  of  negroes  elect  twenty  senators  and  fifty  repre- 
tentaiives,  they  will  h.ivc  ten  times  as  much  power  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Slates  as  the  four  millions  of  whiiL's  in  the  Sute  of  New  York. 
.  .  .  Thene  three  milUonsof  bUclcs  will  have  twice  the  representation  in 
ihc  Senate  which  will  be  possessed  by  the  five  great  common  wealths.  — 
New  York,  IVmBvlvania,  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  —  embracing  thir- 
teen and  a  half  millions  of  our  people. 

I^t  me  not  be  told  that  this  enorraoiia  wrong  is  nothing  more  than  an 
original  defect  of  the  Constitution.  I  answer  that  it  derivcK  most  of  its 
evil  and  its  danger  from  the  unurpations  of  the  RepuhlicAn  party.  ,  ,  , 

Changes  are  dared  and  attempted  by  it  with  a  succes*  which,  I  trust, 
is  but  temporary,  ~<:h.ing<:s  which  nr»'otiUioni»c  the  whole  nature  of  our 
government. 

I.  .  .  .  The  Conslilulion  left  the  States  with  cxchisive  power  over 
the  suffrage,  and  the  States  have  always  ilelined  and  protected  the  suf- 
frage from  change  by  their  fimdament.il  laws.  Congress  now  usurps 
control  over  the  whole  subject  in  the  icn  States,  and  creates  negro  con- 
stituencies, and  vests  ihcm  with  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  repreienta- 
lion  in  the  Senate,  and  nearly  a  ipiarter  of  the  whole  reprexentation  in 
the  lIouNc.  The-leadcT*  of  the  Kepiiblii-arj  parly  also  claim  the  power 
by  Congressional  act  to  regulate  the  suffrage  in  the  loyal  Stales,  and, 
ftilhout  the  consent  of  the  people  of  those  States,  to  alter  their  constitu- 
tions, and  involve  them  in  a  political  partnership  with  inferior  races. 

i.  Consres*,  by  the  methods  and  means  I  have  traced,  usurps  control 
over  the  reprcKenLition  in  the  two  branches  of  the  national  legislature, 
and  packs  those  bodies  with  detegaiet,  admitting  or  rejecting  for  party 
ends,  and  at  length  attempting  to  create  a  permanent  majority  by 
deputies  from  negro  constituencies  formed  for  that  purpose.  .  .  . 

4-  Congress  is  sysleinalicatly  breaking  down  all  the  divisions  of  power 
between  the  co-ordinite  departments  of  the  Federal  (iovemmenl  which 
the  Coiulltution  eMabh.ihed,  and  which  have  always  been  considered  as 
essential  tu  the  very  existence  of  constitutional  representative  govcrn- 
— «t.  .  ,  , 

''ongress  has  stripped  the  President  of  his  constitutional  powers 

•ordinate*  in  the  executive  function,  and  even  over  his  own 

adviscci,  and  vested  these  powers  in  the  Senate.    It  is  now 
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exercising  the  power  of  removing  from  office  ihe  President  elected  by 
the  people  unil  apjiointing  unuihcr  in  hit  place,  under  the  form  of  a 
trial,  but  without  the  pretence  of  aclual  crime,  or  anything  more  than 
k  mere  difference  of  opinion. 

It  has  menaced  the  Judiciary :  at  one  time  proposing  to  create  bj*  Uw 
an  incapacity  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  act  by  a  majority  in  any  case 
where  it  should  disagree  with  Congress ;  at  another  time  proposing  lo 
divest  thai  tribunal  of  jurisdiction,  cxerci:ied  by  it  from  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  to  decide  between  an  ordinary  law  and  the  Conxlilu- 
tioii,  vih'ich  is  the  fundamental  and  supreme  law.  There  in  reaton  to 
believe  aho  that  a  plan  has  been  matured  to  overthrow  the  Court  by  the 
creation  of  new  judges,  to  make  a  majority  more  subservient  to  Congress 
than  the  judges  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  arc  found  to  be. 

These  changes  arc  organic.  They  would  revolutionize  the  very  nature 
of  the  government.  They  would  alter  every  ini]>onant  part  of  its  struc- 
ture on  which  iu  authors  relied  lo  secure  good  laws  and  good  adminis- 
tration, and  10  preserve  civil  liberty,  lliey  would  convert  it  into  an 
elective  de»]H>(ism.  The  change  could  not  by  possibility  slop  at  that 
stage. 

I  avow  the  conviction,  founded  on  all  history  and  on  the  concurring 
judgment  of  all  our  great  stalcsnien  and  patriots,  that  such  a  system,  if 
continued,  would  pass  into  imperialism.  I  feel  not  less  certain  that  the 
destruction  of  all  local  self- govern ntent  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours, 
and  embracing  suth  elements  of  diversity  in  habits,  manners,  opinions, 
and  interests,  and  the  exercise  by  a  single,  ccniralizcd  authority  of  all 
the  powers  of  society  over  so  vast  a  region  and  over  such  popuUiions, 
would  enuiil  upon  us  an  indefinite  series  of  civil  cominutiuns,  and  repeat 
here  the  wor»l  c^rimes  and  wor«t  calamities  of  history. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Ifniinxj  and  Sfiefi:Mn  {edlled  by  John  Uigelow,  New  Yoric 
'88s),  If  399-407  fiMstm. 
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151.   Legislation   on  the  Freedmen    (1865-1866) 

BV    SOUTHERN    LEGISLATURES 

laws  respecting  llie  rrve(lmi.'n.  lu  mm  only  ctllcd  the  "  vacant"  lawt,  werCj 
I  by  Ihe  Icjjitlaluics  i>(  stiuthrrn  stales  rcioiiitrUL'ted  under  Juhnion'i  procltiM^  ' 
tion  of  Slay  »),  1S65.  The  Icgiilaturcs  were  cunltolled  hy  those  retenrly  in  arm* 
kgainit  the  I'ninn:  ami  I  hit  Ueiataliiin  wu  rme  of  llic  nialii  ciutrs  uf  thr  pamage  uf 
llie  fuuitccnth  ariiciiiJnienL  -^  RiMjijgriiphy  an  in  No.  145  above. 

A-       illSSISSIPPl:    "THE    VAGRANT    ACT,"    NOVEMBRK    24,   I865 

SEC.  J  proiHHcs  thai  all  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mtilattoes  in  this 
Slate,  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  found  on  the  second  Monday 
in  January,  i8f)6,  or  ihtrtufler,  wiih  no  lawful  enipluynient  or  htmnesG, 
or  found  unlawfully  assembling  themselves  together,  either  in  the  day  or 
night  time  ,  .  .  shall  be  ileemcd  vagrants,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  lined  in  the  sum  of  not  exceeding  .  .  .  lifty  dollars  .  .  .  and 
imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  .  .  ,  not  exceeding  ten 
day»,  .  .  . 

Skc.  S  provide*  that  ...  in  case  any  frecdman,  free  negro  at  mulatto, 
shall  fail  for  five  days  after  the  imjiosition  of  any  fine  or  forfeiture  upon 
him  or  her.  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  pay  ihe 
same,  that  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  made,  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of 
the  proper  county  to  hire  out  said  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  to 
jmy  person  who  will,  for  the  shortest  period  of  service,  pay  said  fine  or 
forfeiiure  and  all  co'sts  r  Pravidtd,  \  preference  sh.ill  he  given  to  the 
employer,  if  there  be  one.  in  which  case  the  emplnyei  shall  be  entitled 
to  deduct  and  retain  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  wage*  of  such  freed- 
man, free  negro  or  mulatto,  then  due  or  to  become  due ;  and  in  case 
such  frecdman,  free  nejtro  or  mulatto  cannot  be  hired  out,  he  or  she 
may  be  dealt  with  ai  a  juiuper. 
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Sec.  6  provides  that  .  .  .  ii  b  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  boirdi  at 
coonty  police  of  each  county  in  this  State,  to  kv>*  a  |>olI  or  capitation 
Ux  on  each  and  every  liecdinan,  free  negro  or  mMhtto,  between  the 
age*  of  eighteen  and  sixty  yean,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  doUir 
annually  to  each  pcrxin  >o  Uxed,  which  tax  when  collected  shall  be  p«iil 
into  the  county  treasurer's  hands,  nnd  con*titute  a  fund  to  be  called  the 
frccdmea's  pauper  fund,  which  shall  be  applieil  by  the  cominisetiuners  of 
the  poor  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  frccdioen,  free  negroes 
and  mulattoett.  .  .  . 

Sec.  7  provide*  thai  if  any  Treedinan,  free  negro  or  mulatto  rfiall  Ikil 
or  refuse  to  pay  any  tax  leiicd  ncconling  to  the  provisions  of  the  sixth 
sectioaof  this  act,  it  shall  be /rvjna/iir/c  evidence  of  vagrancy.  .  .  . 


SEC. 
in 


B.  puibida:**an  act  is  relation  to  contracts  op  persons 

OP  COLOK,"   JAKUARV    12,    1866 

I  Provides  thai  all  wtntmc ti  with  persons  of  color  shall  be  made 
writing  and  fully  expl.iincil  to  ihcm  before  two  credible  wit- 
nesses .  .  .  with  the  affidavit  of  one  or  both  witnesses,  setting  forth 
thai  the  terms  anil  effect  of  such  contract  were  fully  explained  to  the 
colore<)  pertion,  and  that  he,  she,  or  they  had  voluntanly  entered  into 
and  signed  the  contract  and  no  contmct  «hall  be  of  any  validity  againti 
any  person  of  color  unless  so  executed  and  filed :  PreviJfJ.  That  con- 
tracts for  service  or  labor  may  be  made  for  less  time  than  thirty  djiys  by 
parol. 

Skc.  j  Provides,  that  whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  proe- 
periiy  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  that  the  agricultural  interest 
be  sustained  and  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis,  it  is  provided  thai 
when  any  person  of  color  shall  enter  into  a  cunlrart  as  afi>n:;3aid,  to  «en-e 
as  a  laborer  for  a  year,  or  any  other  specified  term,  on  any  farm  or 
plantation  in  this  Slate,  if  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the 
stipulations  of  his  contract  by  wilful  disobedience  of  orders,  wanton 
impudence  or  disrespect  to  his  employer,  or  his  authoriied  agent,  failure 
or  refusal  to  perform  the  work  a-.signcd  to  him.  idleness,  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  premise*  or  the  employment  of  the  party  with  whom  the 
conitact  was  made,  he  or  she  shall  be  liable,  upon  the  complaint  of  hh 
employer  or  his  agent,  made  under  oath  Iwfore  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  county,  to  be  arrested  and  tried  before  the  criminal  court  of  the 
county,  and  upon  ron^inion  sh;dl  Iw  mhiect  to  jII  the  p>ins  an<l  penalties 
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prcKTibed  for  the  punishment  of  vagrancy :  Pr^riJtd,  That  it  shall  be 
oplMmal  with  the  employer  to  requite  that  such  laborer  be  remAniled 
to  his  service,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  ptini»hmenl  aforesjiid : 
PtVFideti./Hrffier,  'I'hal  if  il  shall  on  such  trial  appear  ihat  the  complaint 
made  w  nut  well  founded,  tlie  court  th^ll  dismiw  such  compbini,  and 
give  judgment  in  favor  of  »iich  laborer  against  the  employer,  for  such 
sum  as  may  appear  to  be  due  under  the  contiact,  and  for  such  damages 
as  may  be  assessed  by  the  jury. 


C.      FLORIDA:   "AN   ACT   PRESCRIBING   ADDITIONAL   PRKAt.TIES 

FOR  THE   COMMISSION  OP   OFFENSES   AGAINST   THE 

STATE."  JANUARY    1 5.    I866 

SEC.  ta  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  negro,  mulatto,  or 
other  person  of  color,  to  own,  use,  or  keep  in  his  possession  or 
under  his  control  any  bovric-knife,  dirk,  sword,  fire-arms,  or  ammunilion 
of  any  kmd,  unless  he  first  obtain  a  license  to  do  so  from  the  judge  of 
probate  of  the  county  in  which  he  may  be  a  resident  for  the  lime  being; 
and  the  said  judge  of  proliale  is  hereby  aulhorited  10  isxue  license,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  iwo  rt-spcciable  citizens  of  the  county,  certifying 
to  the  peaceful  and  orderly  character  of  the  applicant  ;  and  any  negro, 
mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,  so  oflcniiing,  shall  be  deemed  to  be' 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  anil  upon  conviction  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of 
the  infonner  nil  such  fire-arms  aiul  ammunition,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  br  une  hour,  or  be  whipped, 
noi  e)icee<ling  thirty-nine  stripes,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jur>-, 

S»:i:.  14  providrt  that  if  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  yernm  of  color, 
shall  intrude  himself  into  any  religiuus  or  other  public  assembly  of  white 
persons,  or  into  any  railroad  car  or  other  public  vehicle  set  apart  iaz  the 
excIuMve  accommodation  of  white  jieoplc,  he  shall  be  deemed  10  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  sentenced  to  stand  in 
the  pillorj-  for  one  hour,  or  be  whipped,  not  exceeding  thiriy-ninc  stripes, 
or  both,  at  the  disneliou  of  the  jury  :  nor  shall  il  be  lawful  for  any  white 
person  to  intnidc  himtclf  into  any  religious  or  other  public  assembly  of 
colored  persons,  or  into  any  railroad  car  or  other  public  vehicle,  set 
•part  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  persons  of  color,  under  the 
same  penalties. 

F-iiwairl  McPhptsrin.  A  relilUai  Manual  /*r  >I66    (Washington.    1866), 
30-40  passim. 
ai 


The  Fourteenth  Amendment  (1866) 

REPRESENTATIVE   THADDEUS   STEVENS 

Tteaa  the  begtnnins  of  the  Civil  VV>[  Slcvcnt  wu  ibc  tcadet  o(  the  Mdlcal  Repub- 
llcsuintbe  Houtc.  Ncwm  lntuli-ri(ii(i>rcum|>run)t>e({  ucliiirnuiinribcCouiRiilIcc 
on  Vi'ayt  and  Mean),  pi»Rspt  aiiJ  uiujuiinic  in  cnsliiiiis  ''■■^  it^rcmnii^iii  to  meet  iu 
finandiJ  oblitaliuin:  wurat  loi  ttninctliun:  xn-il  ddiani  to  "rcbeljk  trtllon.  u>i 
copperhcAili."  Ilii  ihcury  uf  rccunilcucilon  wai  thai  (he  uiulbon  Rale*  bad  Cm- 
[cilcil  ill  Ilirir  ii);liu,  ami  umlci  hit  lcailci*Jii  [i  lhi»  lhc(>ry  l>C(.'anic  llic  fuundalion  ol 
Ihr  i-onnrmi'inal  iiL'tit>n  on  Ihit  'luctlion  ;  )jul  llSn  nircinc  ymwt  often  had  to  tw 
modilicd  btSott  they  were  accFpialilc  lo  llic  majority.  Hr  wax  chaitfoan  of  the 
lluiuc  reconilriiction  committee,  (nd  rtporled  the  fourteenth  amenilmenl.  AAer 
the  tliiuie  had  poMcd  the  amendment  the  Senate  mixlll'icd  l(. —  lenieney  vl  whitk 
Stevmt  (liwppniveil.  —  For  ^icrrm,  »ce  S.  W,  Mi.-Ca!l,  Ti.iJJtia  Slnvm.  —  BA>li- 
ography  as  in  Nu.  t45  alxive, 

THIS  proposition  is  not  all  that  the  commiitcc  desired.  It  falU  br 
»hon  of  my  wishes,  but  it  fulfills  tny  hopes.  1  believe  it  itt  all  that 
can  be  obtained  in  the  pie^cni  state  of  public  o|>iTiiun.  Not  only 
Congress  but  the  several  Stai»  are  to  be  consulted.  Upon  a  car«fiil 
survey  of  the  whole  ground,  wc  did  not  believe  iliat  nineteen  of  the  lo)-aI 
States  could  be  induced  to  ratify  any  propoiiilion  more  stringent  than 
this.  I  aay  nineteen,  for  I  utterly  repudiate  and  scorn  the  idea  that  any 
State  not  nctin}:  in  the  Union  i.s  to  he  counted  on  the  <iii«lion  of  ratifi- 
cation. It  is  absurd  lo  suppose  that  any  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
States  that  propose  the  .imcndmcnt  arc  required  to  make  il  valid  ;  that 
Slates  not  here  are  to  be  counted  as  present.  Believing,  then,  that  this 
is  the  best  proposition  that  can  be  made  elTcclual,  E  accept  It.  .  .  . 

The  fir«l  section  prohibits  the  States  from  abridjiinji;  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citixens  of  the  United  Staleit,  gr  iinhtn-fully  depriving  them 
of  life,  liberty,  or  proijerly,  or  of  denying  lo  any  person  within  their  juris- 
diction the  "  equal  "  protection  of  the  laws. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  person  can  be  found  who  will  not  admit 
that  every  one  of  these  provisions  is  jiut.  They  are  all  UKtencd,  in 
some  form  or  other,  in  our  Decij^ration  or  organic  bw.  Due  the  Con- 
stittition  limits  only  the  action  of  Conxn-is,  and  is  not  a  limii.iiion  on 
the  Scales.  This  amendment  supplies  thai  defect,  and  allows  Congress 
to  concct  the  unjust  k;gi4ation  of  the  States,  so  far  that  the  bw  which 
operates  upon  one  man  shall  open  v  upon  all.    Whatever  law 

punishes  a  white  man  for  a  ctimc  s>  '  e  black  nun  precisely 

in  the  same  way  aod  to  the  Sftmr  ver  law  protects  the 
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white  man  shall  ifforS  "  equal "  protection  lo  the  black  man.  Whatever 
niediij  of  rcdicis  is  afforded  [o  one  shall  be  afforded  to  all.  \Vliatever  law 
aWovn  the  white  man  to  tCMtify  in  court  nhall  allow  the  man  of  color  to  do 
the  amc  1'heM  are  great  advantajjet  over  their  jtrcaenl  codex.  Now 
diflcrcnl  degrees  of  punishment  arc  inflicted,  not  on  accounl  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime,  but  according  lo  the  color  of  the  skin.  Now 
color  disqualilics  a  man  from  testifying  in  courtii,  or  )icin({  tried  in  the 
nme  way  a^  white  men.  I  need  not  enumerate  ihc^e  [laiiial  and 
Oppressive  law's.  Unless  the  Cunsliludon  should  restrain  ihcm  (hose 
States  will  all,  t  fe^r,  keep  up  this  discrimination,  and  crush  to  death 
the  hated  frecdmcn.  Some  answer,  "  V'otir  civil  rights  bill  secures  the 
same  things."  That  is  partly  true,  but  a  law  is  repcalable  by  a  majority. 
And  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  first  time  ihat  the  South  with  their 
copperhead  alhes  obtain  the  <:omnuind  of  C'onjfrew  it  will  be  repealed. 
The  veto  of  (he  President  and  iheir  votes  on  the  bill  are  conclusive 
evidence  of  that.  And  yet  I  am  amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  impatience 
of  certain  well-meaning  Republicans  at  the  exclusion  of  the  rebel  States 
until  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  restmiu  their  despotic 
desires.  This  amendment  once  adopted  cannot  be  animlled  withoui 
two  thirds  of  Congress,  That  tlicy  will  hardly  get.  .\tu\  yet  certain  of 
our  distinguished  friends  propose  tu  admit  State  after  Stale  bclbie  this 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  ^S'hat  madness  I  Is  their  judgment 
misled  by  their  kindness;  or  are  they  unconsciously  drifting  into  the 
haven  of  power  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  ?  I  do  not  suspect  it,  bui 
others  will. 

The  second  section  I  cnnHider  the  most  important  in  the  article.  It 
fixes  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress.  If  any  Stiile  shall  exclude 
any  of  her  adult  male  citizens  from  the  elective  franchise,  or  abridge  that 
ri^t,  she  shjil  forfeit  her  right  to  representation  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  clkct  of  this  provision  will  be  either  to  compel  the  States  to  grant 
universal  suf&aj^  or  no  to  shear  them  of  their  power  as  to  keep  them  for- 
ever in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  national  rr»venunent,  both  legislative 
and  executive.  If  they  do  not  enfranchise  the  frceilnien,  it  would  give 
to  the  rebel  Stales  but  thirty-sct-cn  Representatives,  Thtis  shorn  of  their 
power,  they  would  soon  become  restive.  Southern  pride  would  not  long 
brook  a  hopeless  minority.  True  it  will  take  two,  three,  possibly  five 
yesrs  before  they  conquer  their  prejudices  sufficiently  to  allow  their  late 
slaves  (o  become  their  equals  at  the  polls.  That  short  delay  would  not 
be  injurious.     In  the  mean  time  the  freedmen  would  become  more 


BlMCi, «  ««7  «iv  ^  dm.  AeiM  be  1 

at  fneOom  m  bamn^  mi  ftm.  SgiTai  obt  wJ  ihty 
BMSl  Kpf  KMT  Diooqy  ^"on  I  jyiiHl  ovf  vH  OMy  onA  sot 
OHM  hack  rata  «c  jre  rodjr  to  recenw  tfces.  Ds  bm  tel  nw  tte 
Ihcf e  are  iofil  rcprcKHUtrwi  wutiog  fir  nfwiwiow  —  ntfd  tbdr  SWet 
■n  kijral  tbqr  can  have  DO  fltaadiag  bcR.  "nKjwoMmeaifmmtfK- 
MM  ifcdr  CDoatitiictiu. 

I  Hlnii  tbii  tha  utkle  ii  Boi  as  food  a  tbe  ooe  »e  sent  to  dtath  in 
Ihc  Scnste.  In  my  Jodcnen^  we  «hal  Dot  approodi  Ae  atettrnt  of 
)mtie«  itnltl  we  tan  gWcn  erery  adnh  frccdnun  i  bofsatead  on  the  bod 
wbefc  he  wtt  Ltorn  and  U)iIe<I  and  (ulTned.  Forty  acrci  of  lind  and  « 
hui  would  be  more  valuable  to  him  than  the  immediate  right  to  vote- 
Unle«  we  give  ihem  this  »c  shitl  receive  the  mosur  of  nuakiod  and 
Ihr  curw  of  Heaven.  Thui  ankle  referred  to  provided  that  if  omofOie 
Injtired  race  wm  excluded  Ihc  Stale  should  forfeit  the  ri^t  to  have  utj 
of  them  represented.  That  wuuld  have  hatleoed  their  full  enfrajichiic- 
tncnt.  Mxn  lection  allows  the  Siato  to  discriminate  aoiong  the  same 
chii,and  receive  irroiKirtionite  credit  in  re|)r«:tentation.  This  I  itulilce. 
Dut  it  is  a  short  iteii  fnra-anl.  'lite  l.irge  Mriilc  whi^b  ««e  in  vain  (xv- 
pofcd  is  dead  ;  the  murderers  must  answer  to  the  mSet'ing  race.  I 
would  not  have  been  the  perpetrator.  A  load  of  uuscry  must  sit  heavy 
on  their  touU. 

The  thirtl  section  may  encounter  more  difference  of  opinion  hew. 
Among  the  people  I  believe  it  will  be  the  mo»l  popular  of  all  the  pco- 
vlRloni ;  it  prohibits  relwK  from  voting  for  members  of  Congress  and 
rleetoTi  of  l*rcsi<Icni  until  1S70.  My  only  objection  to  it  is  that  k  is  too 
lenient.  I  know  that  ihcrc  is  a  morbid  xentihiKty,  sometime*  called 
inercjr,  whifh  a/Tecu  a  few  of  all  claitn,  fntm  ihc  priefl  to  tbc  clown, 
which  ha«  mote  srmpaiiijr  for  the  murdi-rer  on  ilie  gallows  than  for  his 
^^  victim.  I  hope  [  have  a  heart  as  cjij-iUb-  «i  feeling  for  humxn  woe  as 
^H  Olher*.  I  have  long  ance  wishe^l  ihttru|||  |mnishment  were  alioli^bed. 
■  Rut  1  nn-er  dreamed  that  all  ptd^^^BPliM  be  dispcmed  with  in 

I  human  lociety,     Anarchy,  frea^^^^^^^bx  <•  triumphant. 

I  Here  ti  the  mi)^^U^i|d|j|^^^^^^ftci  t.in.    I  micbi 

F         _/><>'  • 'insent  J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^g  upon  ii»ein  by  a  pro- 
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visiorul  govrmor  of  Tennessee  —  I  mean  the  late  lamented  Andrew 

Johnson  of  blessed  memory  —  but  I  would  li.ive  increased  the  severity 

I     of  this  Kciion.    I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  extemleil  to  1876,  and  to 

'     include  ii\  State  and  municipal  as  well  as,  national  elections.     In  my 

!     Judgment  we  do  nol  sufficiently  protect  the  loyal  men  of  the  rebel  Stales 

from  the  vindictive  persecution*  of  their  victorious  rebel  neighbois.    Siill 

I  will  move  no  amendment,  nor  vote  for  any,  lest  the  whole  fabric  should 

tumble  to  pieces. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  the  fourth  scrtion,  frir  none  dnre  object  to  it  who 
I  is  not  himself  a  rebel.  To  the  friend  of  justice,  the  Friend  of  the  Union, 
'  of  the  perpetuity  of  liberty,  and  the  fin:tl  triumph  of  the  rights  of  man 
and  their  extension  lo  every  human  being,  let  mc  say,  sacrifice  as  we  have 
done  your  peculiar  views,  and  instead  of  vainly  insisting  upon  the  instan* 
tnneotu  operation  of  all  that  is  right  accept  what  is  possible,  and  "  all 
these  thingK  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

C^HiP'fuMiiii/  Oliibf,  39  Cong..  I  scss.  (P  and  J.  Rives,  Washington,  t866), 
i  x^yf-z^fo passim,  May  8, 1866. 


153.    Military  Government  (1867-1868) 
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Th«c  cxIfMM  »rt  from  dignli  of  order*  of  ihe  miliwty  govcfnon  appointed  under 
the  icconMrucllon  act  of  \%tij.  —  Dlb1iogTR|>!iy  ui  in  No.  14J  aliove. 

Tint  lUUtary  Distriot  ~  VU-ginia.  .  .  . 

MAY  j8  [1867]  —  Where  civil  authorities  fail  to  give  ade(|iiate  pro- 
tection to  all  persons  in  their  rights  iif  person  and  pri)perly,  it 
wax  announced  that  milit^iry  commissioners  would  be  appointetl ;  trials 
by  the  civil  courts  preferred  in  all  cases  where  there  ia  satisfactory  reason 
10  believe  that  justice  will  be  ilone.  .  .  . 

June  »6  —  It  was  decided  that,  as  the  laws  of  Congress  declared  there 
was  no  legal  gowrnment  in  Virfpnia,  the  Alexandria  constitution  does 
not  disfranchise  any  persons.  .  .  . 

*nril  4  [1868]  — The  offirc  of  Oovernnr  of  Virginia  having  become 
•w  the  expiration  of  Governor  Picrpoint's  terra,  and  he  being 
or  the  next  term,  Henrj-  H.  Wells  was  appointed.  .  ,  . 
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I  SBjr  pmuu  oner  tass  aa  ■M'Kccpet.  ... 

AofaM  I  —The  temian  of  (be  LtjjiliHiiu  ti  Noftfa  Can&as.  derted 

in  itM,  iMfefimteijr  polpoawl.  .  .  . 

SqrfcmbcT  s — Tic  set  of  tbc  LrgtfUtBre  of  NotTh  Carolina,  of  Much 
7,  1867, "  far  Ihe  relief  of  occators,  adwabmion,  &c..'  anmiBwl  as 
io  violtlion  of  (he  CoiMttnuioo  of  the  Uwtcd  States,  asd  ia  viobtioa  of 
the  acu  of  Congrcas  paaied  (wobtbitine  all  acts  in  aid  of  the  Uie  rebel- 
lion. Coon*  directed  to  dinniM  jodcmean,  ofden,  and  decrees,  under 
laid  legiibiloD.  ... 

September  13  —  General  Canby  ordered  thai  all  citizens  anessed  fcx 
Utn,  and  who  thall  have  paid  taxn  for  the  current  year,  and  who  are 
C|ualifled  aiMl  have  been  or  may  be  duly  registered  as  voters,  are  dcebtcd 
qualified  toaerve  as  jurors  Any  lequireineRt  of  a  property  qiulificaiioo  for 
Juron  if  hereby  abrogated.  The  collection  of  certain  illegal  aiMl  oppret- 
live  taie«,  imposed  in  purts  of  North  and  South  Curuliiu,  was  suspended. 
October  16  —  An  election  ordered  in  South  Carolina,  November  19 
and  JO.  for  01  againit  a  "  convention,"  and  for  dclegaiei  to  constitute 
ibc  ("onvcnlion.  Violence,  or  thrcAt^  of  viokncc,  or  of  di«chai^  from 
employineni,  or  other  oppreaaive  afcencics  against  the  free  exercise 
the  ri))hi  of  tuffrnge,  prohibiteil. 

October  19  .  .  .    The  election  of  municipal  officers  in  Ch»1' 
Ibf  bidden. 

December  3  —  A  sysicm  of  taxation  established,  for  the  support  of  the 
proviuonal  covctntnent  of  South  C.irolirui  for  the  year  from  October  1, 
1^67,  to  Scfitemlicr  jD,  opiopnaiions  ordered  for  the  v 
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December  a8  —  The  election  fJcrlnrcd  to  have  resulted  in  CH-or  of  n 
convention ;  and  the  delegate*  nutilicd  tg  meet  in  Charleston,  January 
14,  186&.  .  .  . 

186S,  January  14  —  Conventions  of  both  Slates  met,  and  adjourned 
Match  17. 

Kcbruatj'  6  —  Ordinanci-  of  Axiih  Carolina  Convenlion  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  prom  III  gated,  and  the  assessors  ordered  to  collect  the  taxes 
therein  levied.  Stale  Treasurer  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  of  (he 
Convenlion.  .  .  . 

May  2  —  Constitution  announced  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  volei 
actually  cast  by  the  <]ualiiicd  electors  of  South  Carolina.  .  .  . 

Third  UilllArr  Siurlcl  — OtorslK.  AUbama.  and  Florida.  .  .  . 

April  13  [1S67] — General  Wager  Swayne  issued  this  order  at 
.Montgomery,  Alabama: 

Gacnl  Ordfd,  So.  y 

I.  Complaints  of  hardship  in  the  necdtes  apprenticing  of  minors, 
particularly  in  pursuance  of  the  preference  given  to  the  "former  owner" 
in  the  law,  have  been  almost  incessant.  It  is  enjoined  upon  probate 
judges,  upon  application,  to  revise  the  action  taken  in  such  cases,  and 
as  a  rule  to  revoke  indentures  made  within  the  past  two  years  of  minora 
who  were  capable  of  Kclf'iiuppurl.  .  .  . 

111.  '[lie  ii^e  of  "chain-gangs''  as  a  mode  of  legal  punishment  being 
found  to  involve  serious  abuses,  will  be  henceforth  discontinued,  excq>t 
in  connection  with  the  penitentiary.  .  .  , 

Augusi  2  —  No  civil  coun  wilt  entertain  any  action  against  officMs  er 
woldiers,  or  others,  for  acts  petfornicd  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  military-  aulhuriliet.     All  such  suili  now  jiendin^  to  be  di.iiimsod. 

August  12  — Ordered,  that  all  adverliscments  or  other  official  publi- 
cations under  State  or  municipal  authority  shall  be  made  in  such  news- 
papers only  as  have  not  opposed  and  do  not  oppose  reconstruction 
under  acts  of  Congre**,  nor  attempt  to  obstruct  the  civil  officers  ap- 
pointed by  t)ie  luiliiary  authoritien.  .  .  . 

J.inu;ir)-  13  [tSfiH]  — This  onler  was  iwueil :  "Charles  J.  Jenkins, 
Provisional  Governor,  and  Jno.  Jones,  provisional  treasurer,  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  having  declined  to  respect  the  insiTuctions  of  and  failed  to 
co-operate  with  the  major  general  commanding  the  third  military  district, 
are  hereby  removed  from  office."    Brevet  Brigadier  Ccneral  Thomas  H. 
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Rugct  appointed  Governor,  and  Brcvci  Captain  Charles  F,  Rockwell  lu 
be  treasurer  of  Georgia.  .  .  . 

Fehiuar^-  iS  —  All  civil  courts  and  officere  whcnie  duly  it  ii  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  p.tiipent,  shall  cxleml  relief  to  all  peraont  cnlilted  to 
relief,  as  such,  wiihoiil  any  discrimination  as  to  race  or  color.  .  .  . 

March  i8  —  In  all  the  jails  and  other  prisons,  colored  prisoocfs  arc  to 
receive  the  same  food,  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  white  pritioneni,  and 
the  sherifl'i  »hall  ^t  the  same  fees  for  victuallini;  all  claMei  of  priitonen. 

March  36  —  Freednien  being  threatened  wiili  discharge,  "  for  (he 
purpose  of  contrulliiig  their  votes,  or  of  retraining  them  from  voting," 
bureau  ofticen  nerc  directed  by  the  supcrmicmlcnt  of  registration,  E. 
Kulbcrt,  to  report  all  rases  of  interference  wilh  ihcir  political  rights.  .  .  . 

f ourtb  Hllitftry  Diatrlal  —  HiiiKilppI  uid  arkuua.  .  .  . 

July  19  [1)^67]  —  An  order  issued  notifying  all  Slate  and  tnuitKJpal 
oflitcrs  that  any  attempt  to  lender  nu(j:iti>r}'  the  action  of  Congies 
designed  to  promote  the  lieiter  govemmcnl  of  the  rebel  States,  by 
speeches  or  dcmonslralions  nt  public  meetings  in  opposition  thereto, 
will  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  their  summary'  removal.  The  same 
prohibition  in  regard  to  speeches  will  be  applied  to  all  officers  holding 
api>oinimeiiis  from  these  headquarters,  and  to  otHcers  of  the  army  in 
this  district.  .  .  . 

September  6  —  Where  a  person,  indicted  for  a  criminal  offenre,  can 
prove  by  two  credible  witnesses  thai  he  was  a  loyal  man  during  the 
rebellion,  believes  that  he  cannot  by  reason  of  that  fact  get  a  hit  and 
impartial  trial  by  jury,  the  court  will  not  proceed  to  try  the  case,  Init  the 
papers  shall  he  tranxmitted  to  these  headtpiarlerx.  A*  freed  people  bear 
their  share  of  taxation,  na  deni.il  to  them  of  the  lienefil  of  those  laws 
will  be  tolerated,  and  n  refusal  or  ncglerl  to  provide  property  fcl 
colored  paupers  will  be  treated  as  a  dereliction  of  official  duty.  .  .  . 

December  5  —  It  was  ordered  that,  in  consequence  of  stolen  goodi 
beinf;  solil  or  delivered  after  dark,  traders  and  all  other  parties  are  ^rliid 
purchasing  or  delivering  country  Mippliex  after  sumet  till  market  hour  in 
the  moniiiig,  and  making  such  sale  or  delivery  a  military  olTciice.  .  .  . 
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April  17  —  GcDcial  GrjfTiii,  reciting  thai  pcreons  disqualified  by  btv 
arc  llnwD  u>  serve  as  jmois  ia  the  civil  courts  of  Tcias,  directed  ihut 
hereaAer  do  penon  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  juiyman  until  he  shall 
have  uken  the  test-oath  of  July  1,  1861.  .  .  , 

May  3  .  .  .  New  Orleans.  .  .  .  Tlie  mayor,  I->lwar(l  Kcnih,  or- 
dered to  adjust  the  police  force  so  that  at  least  one-half  shall  be 
composed  of  cx-L'iiion  soldiers.  .  .  . 

Way  15  —  Collection  of  taxes  in  Texas  levied  during  the  rebellion 
prohibited.  .  .  . 

July  30 — J.  W.Throckmorton,  (ImTrnor  of  Texas,  removed  as  an 
impediment  to  reconstniction,  and  H.  M.  Pe;isc  appninleil,  .  .  . 

Aug.  S — Judge  F^Jw.ird  Dougherty,  lath  district  of  Texas,  temoTcd 
for  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  ICdward  Basse 
.-tppoinied. 

I      Edward  .McPherson.  ^I  //flHrf  S/wk  »f  Potilkt  fer  1S6S  (Washinglon,  1868), 
I  \i6-i23  fiasiim. 

I       1S4*    Issue  in  the  Impeachment  ot  the  President 

H  (1868) 

BV   MANAGER   BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN   BUTLER  AND  WILLIAM 
MAXWF.tX   RVARTS 

Tlie  impeocbincnt  of  tli«  ptniil«nl  wai  the  climax  of  lh«  itrir«  betr«en  bin  and 
Conptw  eruwinn  out  of  tlie  reconiliuction  meaium  (icc  No.  148  above),  atlhouijli 
the  mllcccil  ^rounil  iif  lm|ie>clinicnt  wu  liut  iiKlitccily  ixnnvclcil  ulth  ihcic  iiioiium. 
Evartf,  Ihn  tocu)Cn>iC(l  m  one  of  iltc  l^mi  Uivyii*  in  ilir  cuuntry,  wm  Johiuoa^ 
1c«diiiA  dcfenda .  Bullet  wHuoe  of  Ihc  maii*uvn  ol  ihcimpeachmtiil  for  the  Hoiue; 
bU  poniieal  afniutian*  tme  at  that  time  with  the  rs'lkal  Rqiulilicatn.  •-  For  Butlct, 
MC  No.  114  alMivc.  —  Biblibsiaphy  a*  in  Xo.  145  above. 

THE  Chikf  JfsncE.      Semilors,  the  Chief  Justice  .  .  .  will  .  .  . 
direct   the  Secretary  to  read  the  offer  to  prove,  and  will  then 
submit  the  queNtion  directly  to  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
The  chief  clerk  read  the  offer,  as  follows : 

W«  ollcr  loptoviT  that  a[  Ihe  tnrrlinKs  of  ih«  cabinet  al  which  Mr,  Slanlon  araa 

pre*fnl,  behl  while  xhe  tenure -of- civil  .office  hill  xva*  licfcne  the  Prniilent  for  atiiiroiral. 

ihe  ailvire  »(thc  caliinel  in  ii'kb'iI  io  lhi>  Mine  wat  atkeU  l,y  the  l*ren<lrnl  ano  given 

by  Ibc  c*liinct,  and  Ilirreitgion  the  <iue«lii-n  wlielhci  Mi.  Slaninn  anil  the  nthet  Sccic- 

tam*  vbo   had    nrceirn)    ihcii    apixnnlnirnl   frum  Mr.    I  iiicolii    wete    wilhin    the 

-tio«*  upon  Ihe  I'midenl'i  pooYi  of  remoril  Utim  office  crratfij  by  Mid  act  wni 

•H.  anil  Ihe  opinion  eipieucd  ihat  the  Secreiarie*  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln 

ikio  iuch  (tatiulioBt.  .  .  . 
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Tlic  yeas  and  na>'S  vrerc  onlcrcd,  aod  being  taken  loulted  —  yeas  it, 
na)-s  16.  .  .  . 

So  the  evidence  proponed  to  lie  olTereil  n-av  <lec'ii]ed  to  be  inadmissible. 

Mr.  KvAKiN  (to  the  wilnew.)  Mr.  Welles,  at  any  of  the  cabinet 
meetings  held  between  the  time  o(  the  pa»age  of  the  dvil-tenure  act 
and  the  lemoval  or  Mr.  Sianion,  did  the  siibjecl  of  the  public  service  u 
afTccicd  by  the  operation  of  that  act  come  up  for  the  coDsideiaiion  of 
the  cabinet?  .  .  . 

The  Witness.    [  answer  yes. 
By  Mr.  Kvak-is: 

Q.  Was  it  considered  repeatedly? 

A.  It  was  on  two  occauons,  if  not  more. 

Q.  During  those  considerations  and  discussions  «r»  the  question  of 
the  im[iort.ince  of  having  &omc  determination  judicial  in  ib  character  uf 
thi:  constitutionality  of  lhi»  law  con.iidered? 

Mr,  Manner  Huri.tK.  Stay  a  moment ;  we  object.  .  .  . 

The  CiiiKr  JusTicR.  If  the  question  be  objected  to  it  will  be  reduced 
to  writing;.  .  .  . 

The  offer  was  handed  to  the  desk  and  read,  as  follows : 

W«  ciDri  to  pruTc  tlut  al  ibc  cubinel  TncvtiitK'  bnwcrn  Ihc  )HBi«(;e  uf  ihr  icniirc- 
uf-civil-orfiice  bill  and  the  oiilt^t  of  (be  iiit  nf  t'cbnuuy,  i^tiS.  fur  ihc  remoii)  of  Mi. 
Stanton,  upon  occMioni  when  the  eondiiion  of  the  public  service  u  allectcit  bj  itie 
«|]i-iMi»n  of  (hat  bill  came  up  for  ihe  i^undJiTation  ami  ailvicc  of  the  cihinct.  il  im 
oiiitidcceil  by  the  I'cniilcnt  anil  cnbinrl  that  a  p(u]i(;r  ir|tai<<  (<i  Ihe  pulilk  MtVKt 
made  il  dcurable  ibat  upon  tump  proper  cue  aiudicial  detFrniinMioa  on  tbe  conc^ 
lutionolity  of  the  law  ihoulil  t>e  obuined. 

Mr.  Manager  UirrLeic  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  we,  of  Ihe  mana* 
gers,  object,  and  we  should  like  to  have  this  question  determined  in  the 
minds  of  the  senators  upon  this  prim  iple.  Vi'c  undentUnil  here  thai 
the  del enni nation  of  the  Senate  is.  that  cabinet  disnissions,  of  whatevo 
nature,  shall  not  be  put  in  as  a  shield  to  the  President.  Th.«  t  under- 
stand,  for  one,  to  \k  the  broad  principle  upon  which  thii  class  of 
questions  stand  and  upon  which  the  Senate  hiw  voted ;  and,  therefore, 
these  attempts  to  gel  around  it,  to  get  in  by  <Ieuil  and  at  retail  — if  I 
may  use  that  expresNon  —  evidence  which  in  ils  whole^ile  rhstracter 
cannot  be  admitted,  are  simply  tirinj;  out  .ind  weiring  out  the  patience 
of  the  Senate.  1  shotild  like  to  have  it  settled,  once  for  all,  if  il  can  bc; 
whether  the  cabinet  consultations  ujioo  any  subject  arc  to  be  a  shield. 
Upon  this  particular  offer,  how<_  ^^^  vill  leare  the  matter  with  the 
'  soggesti 
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It  »  oAiercd  to  sho«r  ihnt  the  cabinet  consulted  upon  the  detiralKlity 
of  getting  up  a  cik  to  test  the  conatttutton-iliiy  of  the  Utr.  It  is  either 
maietia)  or  imnuierial.  It  might  poniMy  be  n»(crial  in  one  vkw  if 
tbey  nkcan  to  say  that  they  comolied  upon  getting  up  ihi»  case  in  the 
mode  and  mannei  that  it  n  tiruughi  here,  and  only  in  that  event  could  it 
be  malcTijil.  Does  the  queidioa  mean  to  ask  if  they  consulted  and 
agreed  together  to  bring  up  this  case  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  bccD 
done?  If  they  agrcc<l  upon  any  other  proceeding  it  is  wholly  imroa- 
ICTtal ;  but  if  they  agreed  upon  ihb  oax,  then  we  are  in  this  condition 
of  things,  tlui  ihey  propose  to  justify  tlie  Preiident's  act  liy  the  advice  of 
hb  subordinates,  and  substitute  Ihdr  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  his 
action  in  this  case  for  youn. 

Senators,  you  passed  this  lenure-of-office  act.  1'hat  might  have  been 
done  by  inadvertence.  The  President  then  presented  it  to  you  (or  your 
revision,  and  you  passed  it  again  notwithstanding  his  constitutional 
argument  upon  it.  Tlie  President  then  removed  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
presented  iuunconstitulioDalily  again,  and  presented  also  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Sianton  was  within  it,  and  you,  after  solemn  deliberation 
and  jirguiTient,  a^ain  decided  t)iat  Mr.  Sunion  was  within  itx  provisions 
so  as  to  \x  protectetl  by  it,  and  that  tlie  law  was  <:onstiltitional.  I'ben 
he  removed  Mr.  Sianton  on  the  aist  of  Febnjary,  and  presented  the 
same  question  to  you  again ;  and  again,  after  solemn  argument,  yuu 
decided  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  its  provisions  and  that  tiie  law  was 
constitutional.  Now  they  olfer  to  show  the  discussions  of  the  cabinet 
u[>on  its  constitutionality  to  overrule  the  quadruple  o]>inion  solemnly 
expressed  l^  the  Senate  u|ion  these  very  questions  —  four  times  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  twice  upon  its  con stitm tonality  un<1 
upon  the  tict  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  within  it.  Is  that  icstimooy  to  be 
put  in  here  ?  The  proposition  whether  it  was  desirable  to  have  this  con- 
stitutional question  rabed  is  the  one  presented.  If  it  was  any  other 
constitutional  quesiitm  in  any  other  case,  then  it  is  wholly  immaterial. 
If  it  is  thin  ease,  then  you  are  trying  that  question,  and  they  propose  to 
substitute  the  judgment  of  the  cabinet  for  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EvAKTB.  -  .  .  Now,  senators,  the  proposition  can  ix  very  briefly 
submitted  to  you. 

By  decisive  determinations  upon  certain  questions  of  c\'idcncc  arising 
in  this  canse,  )-oa  have  decitled  that,  at  least,  what  in  point  of  time  is  so 
■""w  to  this  anion  of  the  President  as  may  fairly  import  to  show  that  in 
I  ion  he  was  go^-cmed  by  a  desire  to  raise  a  question  for  judicial 
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dele rniiiiai ion,  iihall  be  adinitced.  About  that  there  can  be  no  queMJOD 
that  the  rccuni  will  wiifinn  my  ntaieniuni.  Now,  my  proem  uK|uir)'  a 
to  show  that  witliiii  ihU  penml,  thiu  extensively  and  <:uin]>tehenHvcly 
named  for  the  prcscni,  in  his  oftitial  duly  aiid  in  hit  consutuiiunx  ton- 
cernmg  liis  official  duty  with  the  heads  of  dcpanments,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  operation  of  this  Uw  raised  einbarruaxiiients  in  tlie 
public  ictvice,  and  Tcndercil  it  im  porUnt  as  a  pmctical  matter  that  there 
should  be  a  determination  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
and  that  it  was  desirable  thai  upon  a  proper  case  sach  a  determination 
should  be  had.  I  submit  the  matter  to  the  Senate  with  theie  obsem* 
tions.  .  .  . 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nay«,  resulted  —  yeas  19, 
nays  30.  .  .  . 
So  the  Senate  ruled  the  offer  to  be  inadmissible. 

Trial  of  Audrev  Jnhtnon  .  .  .  b(f»rt  lit  Stnale  .  .  .  i>h /mfitaiAnuiU  fy  tit 
for  Hi£h  Crimti  aitii  Mhdtmfanors  (Wanhinglon, 


ift'Hie  oj  RtfiTtiinlainiti  foi 
1868J,  I,  696-700  pitssiM. 


155.    The  Fifteenth  Amendment    (1869) 

BY   SENATOR   HESRV   WILSON 
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Allbouitli  Wilson  (Rleted  the  Senate,  in  1S5J,  wllh  the  (cpuIUion  of  1  iikiiriil  poli- 
ticinn  who  ha^l  mule  uw  "(  thi^  Knuw-XothmK  movciiienl  in  oriter  Ii>  SdW  hii»:lf 
into  office,  hii  enrly  xml  ratnril  altailinirnl  |q  rhc  mili-slirrry  taiur,  and  hii  groU 
^ilh  In  the  tucceu  of  the  Kcpulilkan  patty,  »un  n-oured  fj>  him  (ecugnilion  U  a 
wiiTlby  eiilleft£uc  uf  Sumner.  Ha  loyally  (o  fceeitoin  anil  the  negro  race  cuutinotJ 
durini;  (he  rri'inxcucliiin  gicrlod,  at  the  end  o(  which  he  wan  ciccteil  vicv-prouiltnl. 
Thii  citricl  it  frvim  u  speech  in  the  Scnali;.  —  IIitiliu);raphy  an  in  Nu.  14J  above. 

SIR,  it  is  now  past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning —  a  continuous  session 
of  more  than  eighteen  hours.  For  more  than  seventeen  hours  the 
car  of  the  Senate  has  been  wcaiicd  and  pained  wilh  ami -republican, 
inhuman,  and  unchristian  iiiter;mce»,  with  the  oft-rcpe.ited  warnings, 
prophecies,  and  predictions,  wilh  petty  technicalities,  and  carping  crili- 
dsmit.  The  majority  in  this  Chamber,  in  the  House,  and  in  the  country, 
too,  have  been  arraigned,  assailed,  and  denounced,  their  ideas,  principles, 
pobcies  misrcprescnied,  and  their  motives  tpicstioncd.  Sir,  will  our 
ailanls  never  forget  anything  nor  learn  anything?  Will  they  never  see 
themselves  as  others  sec  them?  Year  after  year  they  have  continuously 
and  vehemently,  an  grand  historic  que»tions  touching  the  interests  of  the 
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country  aiid  the  rights  of  our  coiiutrytnen  Kave  arisen  to  be  grappled 
with  and  solvcti,  blurlcd  imu  our  univiiling  ears  these  same  wauiings, 
prophecies,  and  pre  die  lions,  their  unrcj^oning  prejudices  and  passionate 
declamations.  Time  and  events,  which  test  all  things,  have  brought 
dixcotufituTC  10  their  cause  and  made  their  illogical  and  ambitious 
rhetonc  aeetti  to  be  but  weak  and  impotent  drivel. 

In  spite  of  the  discomfitures  of  llie  pasl,  the  champions  of  slavery  and 
of  the  ideas,  principles,  and  policies  pertaining  to  it  are  again  doing  battle 
for  iheir  perishing  cause.  Again,  sir,  wc  arc  arraigned,  again  misrepre* 
SCOtcd,  ngaiii  denounced.  Why  arc  we  again  thus  misrepresented, 
arraigned,  and  denounced?  Wc,  the  friends  of  human  rights,  simply 
propose  to  submit  to  our  countrymen  an  amenilmenl  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  country  to  secure  the  priceless  boon  of  suffrage  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  whom  the  right  to  vote  and  be  voted  for  is  denied  by 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  some  of  the  States.  This  effort  to  remove 
Ihc  disabilities  of  the  emancipated  victims  of  the  perished  slave  systems, 
lo  clothe  them  with  power  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  manhood  and  the 
honor  and  rights  of  i:itiienship,  !i]iring  from  our  love  of  (iecdom,  our 
itenite  of  justice,  our  reverence  for  human  nature,  .ind  our  recognition  of 
the  fatherhood  of  Goil  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  I'his  effort,  sancti- 
fied by  patriotism,  liberty,  justice,  and  htimanily,  is  stigmaiiicd  in  this 
Chamber  as  a  mere  partisan  movement.  \V'ho  make  it  a  partisan  move- 
ment? The  men  who  are  actuated  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  or 
the  men  wiu»  instinirtively  »ei7.e  the  occasion  to  arouse  the  unreasoning 
paMionsofracc  and  ctstcand  the  i>re;utticesof  ignorance  and  hate?  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  Because  frivolity  and  fashion  [lut  their  ban  upon  the  blaclc  man, 
be  his  character  ever  so  pure  or  his  intelligence  ever  so  great,  statesmen 
in  this  Christian  land  of  republican  institutions  must  deny  to  him  civil 
and  political  rights  and  privilci^es.  Because  social  life  has  put  and 
continues  to  put  its  brand  of  exclusion  upon  the  black  man,  it  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  statesmanship  to  mainl:iin  by  class  legislation  the 
abhorrent  doctrine  of  caste  in  this  Christian  Republic.  'Iliis  is  the 
argument,  the  logic,  the  position  of  Senators.  .  ,  . 

Honorable  Senators  have  grown  weary  in  reminding  us  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  our  plighted  £(iih  to  submit  to  the  State  Legislatures  this 
amendment  lo  the  Constitution  to  secure  to  .American  cilieens  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  be  voted  for.  They  tell  u.s  we  were  ple<lged  by  our 
national  convention  of  1868  ;  that  we  were  committed  to  the  d<jctrine  that 
tbc  right  to  regulate  the  suffrage  properly  belonged  to  the  loyal  Stales. 
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So  the  earlier  Republican  national  conventions  procbimed  that  sJavety 
In  the  Stiiics  rt'as  ii  lotal  institution,  for  wiiith  the  people  of  each  Suic 
only  were  resi)i>nsil)le.  Hut  that  declaiation  did  not  &1and  in  the  vay 
of  the  procUmalion  o(  cinandjution,  did  not  siand  in  llie  way  of  the 
ihirleenih  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  ConMtlution,  did  not  Xand 
in  tlie  way  of  that  scries  of  aggressive  measures  by  which  slavery  wii 
extirjkated  in  the  Sutcs.  Slavery  siroclt  ai  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
the  Kc|iu1ilican  pany  throttled  tU  mortal  foe.  The  Republican  pany  ia  fl 
the  national  convention  of  iSeS  pronounced  the  guarantee  by  Coagtess  ' 
of  equal  siiiTragc  of  all  loyal  men  at  the  South  as  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  public  safety,  gratitude,  and  of  justice,  and  dcterminol 
that  it  should  be  maintained.  That  declaration  unreservedly  committed 
the  Republican  pjuy  to  the  safety  and  jimice  of  equal  suffr.igc.  The 
declaration  that  the  sulTrage  in  the  loyal  States  properly  belonged  to  the 
people  of  thoite  States  meant  this,  no  more,  do  leas:  that  under  the 
Constitution  il  belonged  to  the  people  of  each  of  the  loyal  Sutes  to 
regulate  sulTragc  therein.  .  .  . 

Senators  accuse  us  of  beinj:  at^tuated  by  partituinnbip,  by  the  love  of 
power,  and  the  hope  of  retaining  |>ower ;  yet  they  never  lire  of  remind- 
iog  us  thai  the  people  have  in  several  States  pronounced  against  equal 
suffrage  and  will  do  so  again.  1  took  occasion  early  in  the  debate  to 
express  the  opinion  that  in  the  scries  of  measures  for  the  csiirpation  of 
sbvery  and  the  elevation  and  enfranchisement  of  the  black  race  the 
Republican  party  had  lost  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  voier:^  la 
every  great  battle  of  the  l.ut  eight  yeant  the  timid,  the  weak  faltered,  fel 
hack  or  slunk  away  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Yes,  sir  :  while  we  hare 
been  struggling  often  against  fearful  odds,  timid  men,  weak  men,  and 
bad  DKn,  too,  following  the  examples  of  timid  men.  weak  men,  and  b«d 
men,  in  all  the  great  struggles  for  the  rights  of  human  nature,  have 
broken  bom  out  advancing  ranks  and  fallen  back  to  the  rear  or  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  thtu  giving  to  the  foe  the  strei^th  the}-  had  plectged 
to  us.  But  we  have  gone  oa  prospering,  and  we  shall  go  on  prospetioc 
in  spile  of  treacheries  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The  timid 
may  chide  its,  the  weak  reproach  us,  and  the  bad  malign  us,  but  wc 
shaD  strive  on,  for  in  struggling  to  secure  and  protect  the  rights  of  others 
we  assure  our  own. 

Apptndix  lo  tht  C^t^ttt 
Washiuglon,  1869),  15- 
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156.    The  Ku-Klux  Klan  (1871) 

BY  THE  FEUCKAL  GRAND  JURY 

The  o[ipo*ltliin  In  the  (oulhcrn  *talr*  in  Ihe  fonrtcrtilh  tmenilmcnl  look  the 
fonn  otMcrcl  tmcictict.  the  mtmlKn  of  which  were  iwotn  lo  itilitnidale  the  ncgroct 
from  GiLCiting  I  heir  new-bom  llghu,  and  alto  tci  pul  down  both  the  "c»rpcl'l«)[|[en" 
and  tbrir  HiulhTCii  lupporttn,  the  "icaUwaei."  The  raiat  prumlnenl  of  lhr*c  tncie- 
tlei,  the  Ku-Klu<  Klan,  wu  r>|>ciiatly  active  <ii  Snutli  Can.<hna,  where  the  wont 
rctiittiof  (arj>c(~lia|>  sovernmenc  hail  lurii  thuwn  (we  No.  157  below),  anil  whete 
in  Octoher,  iH;i,  the  preiiileni,  under  the  authuniy  i^nlcd  to  hini  by  an  ad  to  enforce 
Ihe  faotteeulb  amcnuineiit,  had  (unjiendc-l  the  [•(ivilcjic  of  the  uril  of  ka/voi  irr/mi 
In  nine  eotmlla.  The  iiicwntmeni  i>(  (hv  ctaiid  jury  here  Rivcii  n»a  mude  ai  [lie 
Orcnlt  Court  held  at  Ciiluinliia  after  ihe  ptivilrgc  of  ihe  wnl  had  been  tu*i>eiided. 
Jlanv  srreMi  ueie  maili;  by  military  authotitia,  and  Ibe  jury  found  7^5  tfue  bill*. 
—  Bibliography  B»  in  No,  145  aborc. 

7J»  Aejui^et  of  Ike  Vaikd  Slates  Circuit  Courts 

IN  closing  the  labore  of  the  present  t<rnn,  the  grand  jury  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  presentment:  Dining  the  whole  session  we 
have  been  engaged  in  invcsliga lions  of  the  most  grave  and  cmraordinaty 
character  —  invcstigalions  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  organization 
known  as  the  Ku-KUix  Klan,  The  evidence  elicited  has  been  volumi- 
noiM,  gathered  from  ttie  vii^iitns  ihemticlves  and  theit  families,  as  well  ax 
thme  who  belong  to  the  Klan  and  |)3rtici|).'ite<l  in  its  eriinefi.  The  jury 
h;is  been  shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  dcvelopnienw  which  have  been 
made  in  their  presence  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  atrocities 
commiiicd,  producing  a  state  of  tenor  and  a  sense  of  uitcr  insecurity 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  especially  the  colored  population. 
The  evidence  produced  tiefure  \\\  has  e^itablished  the  following  facts : 

I.  That  there  has  existed  since  186S,  in  many  (.oiiiiiies  of  the  Stale, 
an  organization  known  as  the"  Ku-Klux  Klan,"  or "  Invisible  Kmpireof 
the  South,"  which  embraces  in  its  meml>ership  a  large  proportion  of  the 
white  population  of  every  profession  and  class. 

».  That  tliis  Klan  [is]  Iwiimd  together  by  an  oath,  administered  to  its 
members  at  the  lime  of  their  inttialJon  into  the  order,  of  which  the  fbl- 
lowing  is  a  copy  : 

OBLIOA'nOK. 

"TC  the  immaculate  judge  of  Heaven  and  Karth,  and 
-gclists  of  Almighty  (loci,  do,  of  my  own  free  will  and 
the  following  saciedly  binding  obligation  : 
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"i.  We  are  on  the  side  of  justice,  humanity,  and  conttitutioail 
liberty,  as  berjueathed  la  m  in  itt  |iurity  by  our  foretuhers.  j 

"  J.   We  oppose  and  reject  ihe  principln  of  the  radical  party.  \ 

"3.  We  pledge  mutu.il  aid  to  each  other  in  ackncis,  dbtreu,  wd 
pecuuiary  embarrassment. 

"4.  Female  Iriends,  widows,  and  ihcir  households,  shall  ever  be 
Bpedal  object!  of  our  regard  and  pmiection. 

"  Any  member  divulging,  or  atu»ing  to  l>e  divulged,  any  of  the  fon- 
gmng  o  1)1  i  fiat  ions,  shall  mcel  ihe  fearful  penalty  and  traitor's  doom,  whKh 
is  [)Mili!  Dralh!  Heath  I " 

Thai  in  addition  to  this  oath  the  Klan  h.is  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
which  provides,  among  other  things,  thai  e^i:h  member  shall  furnish  him- 
Belf  with  a  pistol,  a  Ku-Kliix  gown,  and  a  signal  iristnmient.  That  the 
operations  of  ihc  Klan  were  executed  in  the  nishi,  ami  were  invariably 
diiccled  against  membern  of  the  republican  party  by  warningK  to  leave 
the  country,  by  whipping*,  ami  by  munler. 

3.  Tliat  ill  large  poriiousof  ihe counties ofYork,  Union, and  Spanin- 
burgh,  to  which  our  aitcriliun  has  been  more  particularly  called  in  our 
investigation*  during  part  of  the  time  fur  the  last  eighteen  months,  the 
civil  law  has  lieCTi  set  at  ilefianre,  and  ceased  to  afford  any  protection  to 
the  cttiMns. 

4.  That  the  Klan,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  orgait- 
iicd  and  anncd.  inflicted  summary  vengeance  on  the  colored  cittiens  of 
these  counties,  by  breaking  into  their  houses  at  the  dead  of  night, 
dragging  ihcm  from  their  beds,  torturing  them  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner,  and  in  many  instances  mnrilering  them;  and  ihrs,  mainly.on 
account  of  their  piihlicul  aliilialionK.  Occasionally  additional  rcaioiu 
Operate<l.  but  in  no  instance  was  Ihe  political  fc.iTiirc  wanting. 

5.  Tltat  for  this  rondillon  of  things,  for  all  these  violations  of  law  and 
orrlcr,  and  ihe  sacred  rights  of  citizens,  many  of  the  leading  men  0^ 
those  counties  were  resimnsiblc,  I[  was  proven  that  large  numbers  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  were  memljcrs  of  the  order.  Many  of  ibi 
chss  auende<l  meetings  of  the  Grand  Kbin.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ci 
Klan,  held  in  Sjiartanhurgh  County,  at  which  there  were  rcprcsenutr 
from  the  various  dens  of  Spartanbiirgh,  Votk,  Union,  and  CbcSn 
Counties,  in  this  Slate,  besides  a  number  from  ^'"^  ''■ 
lion  w;is  adopted  that  no  raids  should  be 
whipped  or  injured  by  members  of  the  Kla« 

sd  Klan.    The  penalty  for  violating  th 
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lashes  on  the  bare  back  for  the  firet  offense,  and  for  the  iecond,  death. 
Thiii  iciiiimony  establishes  the  nature  of  the  discipline  enfutced  in  the 
order,  and  also  the  fact  that  ni.iny  nf  the  men  who  were  oiicniy  and 
publicly  speaking  against  the  Klan,  and  pretending  to  deplore  the  work 
of  thi«  murderous  conspiracy,  were  influential  members  of  the  order,  and 
directing  its  operations  c^'e^  in  detail. 

The  jury  has  been  ap])alled  ii.i  much  at  the  number  of  outrages  ns  at 
their  character,  it  appearing  ihal  ete*-en  murders  and  over  sin  hun<tred 
whippings  h.ivc  been  committed  in  York  County  alone.  Our  investiga- 
tion in  rcg.ird  to  the  other  counties  named  has  been  less  full  :  but  it  is 
believed,  from  ihc  testimony,  that  an  equal  or  greater  number  has  been 
committed  in  Union,  and  that  the  number  Is  not  greatly  less  in  SparUin- 
burgh  and  I  jurcn.t. 

\Ve  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  paniei 
implicated  in  these  crimes  is  impetaiively  demanderl ;  that  utlhout  this 
there  is  great  danger  that  these  outrages  will  be  continued,  and  that  there 
will  Ije  no  security  to  our  fellow -citizens  of  African  descent. 

W'e  would  say  further,  thai  unless  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  is 
interposed  to  punish  these  crimes  committed  upon  this  class  of  citizens, 
there  is  c^cry  reason  to  believe  that  an  organized  and  determined 
attempt  at  retaliation  will  be  made,  which  can  only  result  in  a  slate 
of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  too  horrible  to  conlcmplate. 

//duu  /{efiorlt,  42  Coog.,  3  »ess.  (Washingion,  r87J),  II,  pt.  1.  No-  «.  pt.  i, 
pp.  48-49- 


157.     Carpct-Bag  Government  (1873) 

BV    JAMES    SHEPHERD    PIKE 

Before  the  Gvtl  Wat  Pike  w»t  i  j'tuniinrrii  iiirmlii.''  ni  ihe  erliMnal  ui.fl  i>f  ihc 
A'ttv  Vfrt  Triinnt.  ond  its  Wathm^'in  turrrnpunildil.  Dutinu  llie  wi,>  hi.'  wia 
imi^er  lo  the  Nclheilanilt.  In  187J  he  luppoilcil  the  t.ilicral  RcpuljUtin  movr- 
mnil  In  UK  iip|i<)tltiun  la  fuillicr  coerviic  meoiufct  in  Ihc  loulhcrn  ilnln.  and  in 
1S73  be  viiitei)  Siiulh  (atolinn  in  ocilri  !•>  write  up  lh<:  evik  of  CAipcl-luiK  t!>ivcfn- 
^TlL—  Bftiliogi»phy  »  in  No.  145  jIkivc. 

E  will  enter  the  House  of  Representatives.     Here  sit  one 

hundred  and  twenty-four  members.    Of  these,  twenty- 

oreseniinR  the  remains  of  the  old  civilization.  .  .  . 

three  metnliers  referred  to,  who  comprise  the 

ssition,  we  find  one  hundred  and  one  remain- 
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ing.  Of  th»  on«  hundred  and  ODe,  nineiy-four  are  colored,  and  srven 
are  their  white  allies.  Tliun  the  bUclu  outuumticr  ibe  whole  body  of 
whiles  in  the  Hotme  more  lli^in  three  tn  utie.  ...  At  things  Hand,  the 
body  is  almost  lilcmlly  a  Ulsclc  farliamunt,  ami  il  ix  the  only  one  on  the 
face  of  the  cirth  which  is  the  rcprctenlative  of  a  white  constituency  and 
the  profiiiiK'ii  eiponcni  of  an  advanced  type  of  modem  civiliation. 
Hut  the  reader  will  find  alroost  any  portraiture  inadequate  to  give  ■  vivid 
idcA  of  the  Ifoily,  and  cnahlc  him  (u  (Comprehend  the  complete  meta- 
morphosis of  the  South  Carolinfl  I^gislniiire.  without  obser\'ing  its  detiDs. 
llie  Speaker  is  black,  the  Clerk  is  bl.ick,  the  door-kcepcre  are  black,  the 
little  pages  arc  black,  the  chairman  of  ihe  Ways  and  Means  is  black,  and 
the  chapbin  ift  coal  black.  At  hudic  of  the  desks  sit  colored  men  whose 
type»  it  would  he  lianl  to  Hnd  oiitKitte  of  Conjjo  ;  who%e  costume,  vbiiget, 
attitudes,  and  expression,  only  hefil  Ihe  forecastle  of  a  buccaneer.  Il 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  these  men,  with  not  more  than  half  a 
doxen  exceptions,  have  been  themselves  slaves,  and  that  their  ancettoa 
were  slaves  for  generations.  ,  .  . 

The  corruption  of  the  Stale  government  of  South  Carolina  is  « 
that  has  grown  threadbare  in  the  handling.  The  Inst  adminotratkni 
stole  right  hand  and  left  with  a  recklessness  and  audaciiy  without  paraBel. 
The  robber*  under  it  embraced  all  grades  of  people.  The  thieves  had 
to  combine  to  aid  one  another.  It  took  a  combination  of  the  principal 
authorities  lo  gel  at  the  TreaNur}',  and  tliey  had  to  share  the  plunder 
alike.  All  ih?  smaller  fry  had  their  proportions,  ihc  legislators  and 
lobbymcn  included.  The  princip.il  men  of  the  Scon  administration  are 
living  in  Columbia,  and  nobody  undcrt.ikes  to  call  ihem  to  account 
They  do  not  attempt  even  to  conceal  iheir  plunder.  If  everybody  was 
not  implicated  in  the  tobtwrie*  of  the  Treasury,  some  way  wtiuki  be 
found  to  bring  them  to  light.  Ail  ihal  people  know  ii,  titat  the  Stale 
bonded  debt  has  been  increased  from  five  to  fifteen  millions,  aiwl  ihal, 
besides  this,  there  are  all  sorts  of  current  obligations  to  pay  .idoai,  issue<l 
by  Stale  officers  who  had  authority  to  bind  the  Treasury.  They  are  all 
tinctured  with  fr^ud,  and  some  of  them  are  such  scandalous  svri 
the  courts  have  iK'en  able  lemimrarily  lo  Slop  their  payment. 

The  whole  of  the  lnic  administration,  which  terminileil  its 
in  November.  1872,  was  a  morass  of  rottenness,  aivd  the  present 
traiion  was  Itorn  of  the  corruptions  of  that :  but  fof 
State,  there  i%  no  good  reason  to  believe  il  would  S 
or.    There  seems  to  be  no  hope,  ihererote 
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Ihe  past  will  be  speedily  uncmcred.  The  present  Goveraor  was  Speaker 
of  (he  last  House,  and  he  is  credited  with  having  issued  during  hi&  term 
in  office  over  J40o,ooo  of  pay  "  ccrlificalcs  "  which  arc  siill  untcdeenied 
nnd  for  whirh  there  i«  no  apptopriation,  but  which  must  be  saddled  on 
the  tax-pa)'er«  sooner  or  later.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Then  it  has  been  foinid  thnt  some  of  the  most  unBeiupuloug 
while  and  black  robbers  who  have,  as  members  or  lobbyists,  long  plied 
their  nef-uiou*  trade  at  the  capital,  still  disfigure  and  disgrace  the  present 
Awcmbly.  So  tAinted  is  the  atmosphere  with  corruption,  so  universally 
implicated  is  cvcryboily  alMul  the  {t<n'emment,  of  such  a  character  arc 
the  onuimcnts  of  society  at  the  c^ipitaL,  that  there  is  no  siich  thing  as  an 
influential  local  opinion  to  be  brought  ngainst  the  scamps.  They  plunder, 
and  glory  in  it.  They  steal,  and  defy  you  to  prove  it.  The  legalization 
of  fraudulent  scrip  is  regarded  simply  as  a  smart  operation.  The 
purchase  of  a  senaionhip  is  consideied  only  a  proRtable  trade.  Those 
who  makr  the  mo«l  out  of  the  opention  are  the  best  fellows.  "  How 
did  you  get  your  money?"  was  asked  of  a  prominent  legislator  and 
lobbyist.  "  I  stole  it."  was  the  prompt  reply.  ...  As  has  been  already 
said,  it  is  believed  that  the  lank  impoverish  men  i  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  total  attascment  and  destruction  of  the  State  credit  alone  prevent  the 
continuance  of  roblrery  on  the  old  scale,  Ai  it  is,  taxation  is  not  in  the 
Ic.ist  diminished,  nnd  nearly  two  millions  per  annum  are  raised  for  Slate 
expenses  where  5400.000  formerly  sufficed.  This  affords  succulent 
pasturage  for  a  large  crowd.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  a 
dollar  of  it  goes  for  interest  on  the  St.ite  debt.  The  barter  and  sale  of 
the  ofiicei  in  which  the  finances  of  the  Siaic  arc  manipMlaicd,  which  are 
divided  among  the  numerous  iinati  counties  under  a  system  offering 
unusual  facilities  for  the  businew,  go  on  with  as  much  activity  as  ever. 
The  new  Governor  has  the  reputation  of  spending;  {30,000  or  $40,000  a 
year  on  a  salary  of  Sj.500,  but  his  financial  operations  arc  taken  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  only  referred  [o  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

.  .  .  The  nairation  I  have  given  sufficiently  shows  how  tliiujjs  have 
gone  and  are  goinj;  in  this  State,  but  its  elTect  would  be  much  heightened 
if  there  were  time  and  room  fur  details.  Here  is  one  :  The  total  .iniount 
of  the  stationery  bill  of  the  House  for  the  twenty  years  jweccding  1861 
averaged  J400  per  annum.  Last  year  it  w.i5  $16,000,  .  .  .  The  influ- 
ence of  a  free  press  is  well  understood  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  under- 
stooii  and  dreaded  under  the  old  rrs^u-f.  and  was  mu7;tlcd  accordingly. 
Nearly  all  the  newi.ju[)e[s  in  the  State  arc  now  subsidized.  .  .  .   The 
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whole  amount  of  the  printing  bills  of  the  State  last  year,  it  is  computrd 
(fur  every  ihing  here  has  to  be  in  part  gtieu-work),  aggregated  ibc 
iminen.ie  stini  of  f6oo,ooo.  ...  M 

The  bluck  men  who  led  the  colored  forces  tlie  other  day  against  a  V 
railronil  chnrter,  because  their  voteti  had  not  been  purchiu«d,  ««ie 
models  of  h;irdihood  in  legi^tntive  imraomliiy.  They  were  not  lo  wily 
nor  so  expert,  perha|;s,  as  the  one  white  man  who  was  their  ally  in  debate, 
but  who  dod(;cd  the  vote  from  fear  of  his  consiiiiiency  ;  but  they  exhibited 
on  thai,  as  they  have  on  other  occasions,  an  entire  want  of  moral  tone, 
and  a  bra/en  effiontcry  in  pursuing  their  venal  purposes  that  could  not 
be  surpassed  by  the  niont  accomplixhe<l  "  sinker  "  of  Tweed's  old  gang. 
1  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  the  blacks  %-otct) 
alone,  not  one  white  man  going  with  them  in  op|>osing  the  measure  they 
h.id  eonspired  to  defeat  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  corporators. 

Thi*  mass  of  black  repicseniaiives,  however  ignorant  in  other  respect;, 
were  liere  neeii  to  lie  well  schooled  in  the  arts  of  corruption.  They  knc* 
prccixcly  what  they  were  alwitt  and  juxt  what  tliey  wanted,  and  they 
knew  the  same  when  they  voted  for  Patterson  for  Senator. 

This  is  the  kind  of  moral  education  the  ignorant  blacks  of  the  Stale 
arc  getting;  by  being  made  ]egis):ilors.  The  firsl  lessons  were,  to  be  ture, 
given  by  white*  from  aliroad.  !!ul  the  success  of  the  carpet- baggers  has 
Blimulaled  the  growth  of  knavish  native  demagogues,  who  bid  fair  to 
surpass  their  instructors.  The  imit.itive  powers  of  the  blacks  ai>d  their 
destitution  of  moraU  put  them  already  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  men  who 
are  robbing  and  disgracing  the  State,  and  cheating  the  gallows  of  its  due. , 

James  S,  Pike.  Tlit Proslratt State :  South  Carolina  undtr Nigro  C^vrrmnaitX 
(New  Vork,  U.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1874).  12-50  paaim.  ' 
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158.    The  Tidal  Wave  (1874) 

BV    REPRESENTATIVE    HILARY    ABNER    HERBERT   (189O) 

llcrhcit  rnliilol  in  ihr  ('•snMente  army  from  AUImnin,  aii'l  aCtrr  the  wai  pnc- 
Iwcd  law  in  lh>i  flale.  He  enlctril  Congrrn  in  1877  am)  icnt'd  uniil  iSij^,  wlien 
he  l>ei'»mc  »«iT«ury  o(  the  naify  in  ('IcvrUn.!'*  laijiiiti,  ■  juiKiiiun  U>t  wliich  be  had 
be«n  cminenily  fMvA  by  U'ni;  •vivicr  1111  ilic  Ominiillcc  on  Nnvul  ARairi.  He  ii  > 
tcprcactilJllivc  vlali-tm.in  of  xhe  n^iv  Soutb>  Ihc  tcturn  (o  power  of  the  DcniucriiTft 
fn  1S74  «U  K'n^"'  lhcou|-hout  Ihc  South,  a  conilitk<n  wlilcli  liat  cunliimi'i!  lu 
oiiM  mi't  )iM  tfivcn  iiae  tn  ihc  tcim  "  vitiil  South."  'Ihiii  i-iliiut  i<>  Iriirn  a  ijinpiiion 
on  ret  onitt  rut  lion  vailed  "  Why  Ihc  Suhil  Smlh?"  wiiltcn  hy  ptummrnl  loulhcrn 
■Utcimcn  in  1K90,  when  the  hill  for  rcifulatm):  national  elfcliunii,  known  ai  Ihc  t'oicc 
BUI,  w»'  licfote  Congresfc  The  book  wai  inlendcd  to  lho»  "ihc  conwquenep*  «hieh 
oatt  fi>IU»rril  an  Inlecreicnce  in  the  iloniMtii:  klTaini  of  crtlain  ulalin,"  ~  llit>1i'ii;ia- 
phy:   lltuokinB*  anri  Riiinwalt,  tiritft  for  Piiatt,  No.  ii;   and  as  in  Xo.  145  above. 

THE  year  1874,  which  was  to  mark  another  era  in  the  hisioryof 
Alabama,  had  noiv  come.  The  govetnmcnt  "born  of  the  bayo- 
net "  had  been  in  existence  %\x  years.  A  general  election  was  to  be  held 
in  November,  and  Iwth  p.irties  bej^iin  early  to  prepare  for  the  iiinltlct. 
The  Rejxiblir.inx  who  repretcnted  the  stale  in  C<)iijiress  had  maije  their 
conirilmtinns  at  an  wrly  date.  'I'hey  had  scciircil,  in  the  Act  of  March 
38(h,  1JI74.  authority  for  the  President  10  issue  army  rations  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  destitute  along  the  Alabama,  Tonibigbcc  and  Warrior  Rivera, 
«ll  in  Alabama ;  and.  lo  carry  out  this  and  a  similar  Act  iclatinj;  to  the 
MisnMippi,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  by  the 
Sundry  Civil  Act,  approved  June  J3d,  tS74. 

It  may  he  as  well  here  to  give  the  history  of  this  adventure,  which  was 

'tflscd  on  the  pretense  of  a  disastrous  overflow.    There  had  really  been 

nusual  overflows  anywhere  in  the  state.    The  money  sent  to  Ala- 
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bama  was  diairihutcd  as  an  elcciionccring  fund  ;  some  of  it  at  poinu 
like  Opflika,  whicli  hail  not  Itecn  umler  water  since  the  dajr*  of  N<Mh'5 
flood.  'Ilii.i  (ijien  |iruMttution  of  pu\ilic  funda,  became  a  most  cfTcctirc 
weapon  in  the  hund.s  of  the  Tie inuc rats.  To  crown  the  misadventure, 
the  Rcpiiblicnn  tlovcmor,  Ixvn*,  prolably  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  his 
condemnation  the  folly  of  the  siipctsctvic cable  polilkian&,  who  had 
secured  this  hapless  appropriation,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
just  after  the  election,  took  occasion  lo  say,  pointedly,  that  the  state  had 
during  the  year  been  "  free  from  floods." 

The  Kejiublicans  renominated  Governor  T.ewis  and  the  Democrats 
selected  as  their  candidate  George  S.  Houston.  And  now  began  the 
great  struggle  which  was  to  rcdccnn  Alabama  from  Republican  rule. 

The  state  was  bankrupt  —  its  credit  gone. 

Governor  Lewis  had  reported  to  the  Legislature,  Novemlier  tjih, 
1873,  that  he  was  "  unable  lo  sell  for  money  any  of  the  suae  bonds." 

The  debt,  whidi  had  lieen  at  the  beginning  of  Republican  adminis- 
tration in  the  slate  5^,356,08,1.5".  was  now,  as  appears  by  the  official 
report,  September  30th,  1874,  including  straight  and  endorsed  railroad 
bonds,  *i5,soj.S93.30. 

City  and  county  indcbtcducas  had  in  many  cases  increased  in  like 
proportion,  with  no  betterments  10  show  for  expenditures, 

'file  administration  of  public  affairs  in  the  state  for  many  years  pre* 
ceding  the  Civil  War  had  been  notably  timple  an<l  economical.  Taxes 
bad  been  low,  honestly  <^oltei'trd  and  faithfully  ,-tpplied. 

To  a  people  tr.iined  in  such  a  school  of  government  the  extravagance 
and  corniption  now  cvcriwherc  apparent,  coupled  with  the  higher  rates 
of  taxation  and  bankrupt  condition  of  the  treasury,  were  appalling. 

More  intolerable  still  were  the  turmoil  and  strife  between  whiles  and 
blacks,  created  and  kept  alive  by  those  who,  ax  the  Rejiubliran  Gov- 
ernor Smith  had  said,  "  would  like  to  h.ivc  a  few  colored  men  killed  every 
week  10  furnish  a  semblance  of  truth  to  Spencer's  libels  upon  the  people 
of  the  sUle  generally,"  as  well  as  to  make  them  more  **  certain  of  the 
vote  of  the  negroes."  Not  only  was  immigration  repelled  by  these  caines, 
but  good  cili/ens  were  driven  out  of  the  state.  It  is  aliitolutely  Mfe  to 
say  (hat  AUbama  during  ihir  six  yean  of  Re|)ublic3n  rule  gained  practi- 
cally nothing  by  immigration,  and  nl  the  same  time  Iwt  more  inh.^bitnnis 
by  emigration  than  by  that  terrible  vr.ir,  which  destroyed  fully  one-fifth 
of  her  people  able  to  bear  arms.  Thousands  more  were  now  resolved 
to  leave  the  state  if,  after  another  and  supreme  effort,  they  should  fail  to 
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rid  ihcmtcKes  of  a  ilominalion  thai  was  b!i};hting  all  hope  of  the  future. 
Few  things  aie  more  dilliculc  than  to  overcome  political  prejudices  as 
biUer  as  those  which  had  formerly  divided  the  white  people  of  Alabama, 
but  six  ycnn  of  Kcpublican  roisnilc  had  been,  in  most  cases,  liufKcient 
for  the  purpo^.  In  1S74  the  people  stremcd  tu  forget  that  thc-y  had 
ever  Ixcn  Whign  and  DemocraU,  SeceMsionlsls  and  Union  men  ;  and 
when  this  came  about  the  days  of  the  black  man's  party  in  Alabama 
were  niimbeicd.  Although  the  whites  hod  lost  over  twenty  thousand 
men  in  the  war  who  would  now  have  been  voting,  they  bad  in  the  slate, 
by  the  census  of  iS;o.  a  majority  of  ',(151  of  those  within  the  voting 
age.  In  1S80  thin  majority,  a.s  the  cciiius  showed,  was  13,038,  and  by 
the  coming  of  age  of  boys  too  young  to  have  been  in  the  war,  the  white 
voters  cert.iinly  outnumbered  the  blacks  in  1874  by  over  ten  thousand. 

The  Republicans  had  forced  the  color  line  npon  an  unwilling  people. 
Tlie  first  resolution  of  the  Dcmocialic  platform  of  July,  1874,  was  that 
"  the  radical  and  dominant  faction  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  siaie 
pereistenlly  and  by  false  and  fraiithdcni  re  presentation  it  have  irillamed 
Ihe  pasMons  and  prejudices  of  ihc  negroes,  as  a  race,  against  the  white 
people,  and  have  thereby  made  it  necessary  for  white  people  to  unite  and 
act  to^'ether  in  self-defense  and  fur  the  preservation  of  white  civihzatton." 

Thai  the  people  of  the  xtate  accepted  this  isxuc  in  this  manner  is  the 
rock  of  olfeose  against  which  partisan  clamor  in  distant  il^lea  hiis  so  often 
since  that  day  l.ishcd  itself  into  fury. 

The  campaign  of  1874  was  not  unattended  by  the  usual  efforts  to 
inflame  the  public  mind  of  the  North  and  to  intimidate  Democratic 
voters  at  home  by  the  display  of  Federal  power,  both  civil  and  military. 
TroojM  were,  of  counte,  loudly  catted  for.  .  .  . 

'["here  were,  during  the  year  iKT4.  conflicts  t>etvreen  whiles  and  blacks, 
in  which  both  p.inics  received  injuries  and  ^os^cs.  Thrte  were  incited, 
Democrats  claimed,  by  Republican  leaders  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Federal 
authorities,  civil  and  mihtary,  in  the  pending  election.  .  .  .  The  Repub- 
lican press,  ^lOwe^'cr,  claimed  that  tlie  acta  which  were  to  bring  United 
Sutes  troup«  into  the  state  to  superintend  the  elections  always  resulted 
from  the  folly  of  the  Demucrati,  who  did  not  desire  the  presence  of 
troops,  and  that  the  troubles  were  ne^■cr  instigated  hy  the  Republicans, 

Ere  anxioas  to  have  the  troops.     The  political  training  of  the  col- 
)ieea  such  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  look 
B  soldiers,  when  he  saw  them  come  into  the  state,  as 
voted  the  Republican  ticket.  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  The  presence  of  troojw  .  .  .  while  it  encoungci]  the  negroes, 
«n-cil  greatly  to  iaicn&ify  the  ic.il  of  Democrat  'Iliousands  of  whiter 
were  inspired  during  that  campaign  with  tbc  feeling  that  their  future 
homes  <lepended  upon  the  re^ull  of  the  ctcciioD.  Itie  aliens  among  the 
Republican  lenden  also  felt  thai  ihetr  future  habiuiions  de[)end«d  on  the 
election,  for  they  had  no  biixinevi  in  Alibaina,  cxcciH  office- holding. 

The  Democrats  were  succeii»fiil.  They  carried  by  m-rr  ten  tboosand 
majority  all  the  stale  ofliccs  and  they  elected  large  majorities  in  both 
branches  <»r  the  legislature.  _ 

The  cluteh  of  the  carpet-bagger  was  brolcen ;  most  of  them  tef)  tlte  ■ 
State ;  and  there  was  at  once  peace  between  whitei  and  blacks.  A  DC* 
ConMiliition  was  adopted,  Superfluous  offices  were  abolished.  SaUries 
were  cut  down  and  fixed  by  the  Conxlitution,  some  of  thctn,  perhaps,  it 
too  low  a  tiguTc ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  many  respects,  the  limiu- 
tions  upon  the  power  of  the  Lcgislalurc  were  made  too  stringent.  It  ■ 
was  the  necessary  reaction,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  corruption 
and  extr.tv.iga nee  to  llie  severest  simplicity  and  economy  in  government. 
The  roHseipiences  have  been  most  happy.  .  .  . 

The  fai'ts  of  history  are  that  the  people  of  Alabama,  prostrated  by  an 
unsuccessfid  war,  and  divide<l  by  ihe  btlter  memon»  of  the  past,  were 
very  loth  to  oppose  what  seemed  to  be  the  behests  of  the  strongest 
government  man  had  ever  seen.  They  were  utterly  tmable  to  unite  and 
agree  on  any  policy  whale^-er.  For  six  long  years  they  suffered  d^rada- 
tion,  poverty  and  detraction,  before  they  made  up  their  minds  to  come 
together  toaxsert,  at  ihey  linally  did,  their  supremacy  in  numbers,  wealth, 
education  and  mural  power.  They  have  now  in  successful  operation  a 
government  that,  for  the  protection  it  aDbrds  to  the  lives,  liberties  and 
property  of  all  its  people,  white  and  bUck,  may  safely  challenge  compari- 
son with  that  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Education  and  the  liheraliziiig 
inSucnccs  of  the  age  ,  .  .  will  gradually  .  .  ,  solve  every  problem  that 
can  arise  within  her  l>ordcrs  if  she  herself  is  left  to  deal  with  them.  .  . . 

Hi!ar>'  A.  Hcrbcti  and  olhirni.  U'Ay  fkt  Solid  SoulMt  or  /t(t«mlrucii«ii  «md 
ftT/ A'<jm//j  (Ualtimore,  K.  It.  WoodMnrd  Co.,  i89o).6i-^^iU^in>. 


159.    Electoral  Crisis  of  1877 

BV   MAJOR-GEN  ER At.   WINFIBI.D  SCOTT   HAKCOCK 


Ilttncnck  wai  ihe  motl  ptuminvnt  uf  ihtr  tVdctal  uflicert  dnrinu  the  Civil  Wm  \. 
cxcrcuci)  no  intkpi.-iiiknl  ';QTninanil.     Wt  wu  a  UcmcicrM  b^'  birth  anil  brvcdiiigiij 
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w*t  oppoicd  to  the  (on|[r(!Mional  putity  of  rccunii ruction.  Illi  namo  wu  lier<:irr  tbt 
Domooitlr:  luiliiial  contciition  iii  t$i>S,  tiid  in  iStio  he  na*  Ihi;  >.isii>li>latr  of  thai 
p»fly  Ut  piniilvnt.  Duiln);  llie  cscilciiiciit  ova  (lie  c>>iitnt<.'<t  dc<:Iion  v(  1S76-77, 
when  he  VIM  in  ciminand  uf  ilir  Uliimun  of  thr  AtUmk,  th«  filic  report  wu  iitcu- 
lBl«d  lb»l  he  hati  l)Fcn  tclcdcd  tu  lead  an  annc<l  Torttc  (a  Wuhinslon  lo  i:vni|,H'1  lh< 
liiiii(unlii>n  >>r  1  iMi-n,  aid  that  lo  prevent  Ihix  the  guvcinment  bad  iinliceii  him  lo 
ihc  Pacllic  cuul.  Iiul  tliat  he  had  rcfiued  to  go.  Daring  tlie  |>rev(1iiicc  •>{  Ilinl  riimul 
lb«  ktln  (ruin  wliicli  llite  exltoel  i*  lakcn  wu  willlen  tu  General  Shccnian.  ibcn  coiii- 
iBan'liaK  the  aimy,  it  *liu»*  llic  |icrp1tiilici  of  thu  (iluatian  and  ihe  aiiituilc  nl  a 
pi uinincnt  Union  ueiieral.  —  Kor  I lanciai.-li.  ace  (Alniim  R.  llanvuckj,  /Vninmriirri 
p/  tfm/tlJ  SiM  lUHemk.  —  Bibliugtaphy :  W.  IC  ^odlcr,  frauitHhol  AJmiHiitra- 
lieHi,  Jl. 

WHEN  1  heard  the  ramor  that  1  was  onlered  lo  the  Pacific  cooal, 
]  lhoii);ht  it  ])n)buMy  true,  cunsidcrinj;  the  paxl  iliscnstinn  on 
the  subject,  ...  I  vim  not  cx;ictly  jtu-iutcd  lo  go  to  ihc  Pacific,  how- 
ever, and  I  thereloTe  felt  relievetl  when  1  received  your  note  informing 
IDC  thxt  there  wns  no  tnilh  in  the  nimoni.  Then  I  did  not  wish  10 
appear  10  lie  escaping  from  lespo risibilities  and  possible  danger  which 
may  cln^^ier  around  military  commanders  in  the  EasI,  especially  in  the 
critical  period  fa^t  approadiing. 

"  Alt's  well  that  ends  well."  The  whole  mailer  of  the  Presidency 
seems  to  me  to  be  simple  and  to  admit  of  a  peaceful  whition.  The 
machinery  for  such  a  contingency  as  threatens  to  present  itself  has  been 
aJt  carefully  |ireji3red.  It  only  rei|uinM  lubricating,  owing  to  disuse. 
The  aiiny  should  have  nothing  to  do  wilh  the  selecticm  or  in.iugnmiion 
of  Ptcsidenis.  The  people  elect  the  Presidents.  Congress  declares,  in 
a  joint  session,  who  he  is.  ^Vc  of  the  Army  have  only  to  obey  his 
maiMJatcs,  and  are  protected  in  so  doing  only  so  far  as  they  may  be  law- 
ful.    Out  commissions  express  that. 

I  like  JelTenon'x  way  of  iiuugiiraiion  ;  It  suits  our  sy.ttem.  ...  He 
inaugarated  himself  simply  l>y  taking  the  oiith  of  office.  There  is  no 
Other  legal  inauguration  in  oui  system.  .  .  .  Our  system  docs  not  pro- 
vide that  one  President  should  inaugurate  another.  There  might  be 
danger  in  that,  and  it  was  studiously  left  out  of  the  Charter.  But  you 
Are  placed  in  an  excejitionally  impDrtjm  [loailion  in  connection  with 
coming  e*ent*.  The  Capitoi  is  in  my  jurisdiction,  al.10,  but  1  am  a  sub- 
ordinate,  And  not  on  the  spot,  and  if  I  were,  so  aho  would  my  superior 
in  auihority,  for  there  is  the  slalion  of  the  (icncral- in-Chief.  On  the 
•  a  regularly  elected  President's  term  of  office  expires  with 
rch  (of  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  which  the 
Se  subject  unifonuly  rccogniicj,  and  in  consideration  of 
'le  lawfully  elected  Piesident  may  not  appear  until 
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I  the  5th  of  Mjirch,  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  may  necessuily  GUI  npoa 

I  you.    You  hold  over.    Vou  will  have  power  and  protige  to  tappon  you. 

I  Tlie  Secretary  of  War,  loo,  probably  holds  over ;  but,  if  no  Pic^ideot 

I  appears,  he  mJiy  not  be  aUe  to  csctcisc  fiioctioDt  in  the  name  of  a 

I'resiiieni,  fot  his  proper  acts  arc  of  a  known  soperior,  a  lawful  Presi- 
dent. You  act  00  your  own  rc^wo&ibitity,  and  by  virtue  of  a  Com- 
Riinmn  only  restricted  by  the  law.  The  Secretary  of  War  a  only  the 
DKHith-piece  of  a  Fresidenu  You  are  not.  If  neither  candidate  has  a 
Constitutioml  majority  of  the  Klertoral  Collie,  or  the  Senate  and  Houk 
on  the  occa^oo  nt  the  count  do  not  utiile  in  declaring  some  person  legally 
dccied  by  the  people,  there  is  a  liwfui  madiioeiy  already  prtn-lded  to 
BCel  that  contingency,  and  to  decide  the  qucslioo  peacefully.  It  hai 
not  been  recently  used,  no  occasion  preienttng  itself;  but  our  fere- 
falhera  pronded  it.  It  has  been  c\eTci»ed,  and  has  been  recognircd 
and  tahmiited  to  as  lawful  on  c^ery  IuikI.  That  tnachincry  wouU 
piotttUy  ckct  Mi.Tfldeo  Piettdctt  and  Mr.  Alieclet  Vice  Piesident. 
That  would  be  right  enough,  for  the  Itw  pnmdes  that  in  (atlute  to  elect 
(My  by  the  people,  ibe  Houw  shaK  namediately  ekct  the  Preudeoi,  and 
Ae  Seaate  the  Vke-Prewdeai.  Socae  trSmuI  nan  deckk  whether  the , 
ptoftt  have  duly  elected  a  I>m*deot.  I 

1  picff.  of  voBTK.  that  it  is  a  ifae  ioiM  afimatrre  actkm  of  the 
HoBse ;  why  arc  diey  pRKoi  to  witnea  the  coant,  if  not  to 
ikMilB&iriBdfiia?      If  a  Ubi«  ni^iceaiBes  betwoco  the  two 
thcfe  am  be  ao  Lawfal  afinmlm  deoaoo  that  the  people  hare 
decaed  a  Pieadeat.  and  the  HotBc  mat  tbea  proceed  to  act,  not  the 
The  Sessie  elects  \lc«-PRSidans,Mtl'K9deaii.     Doubtless, 
of  a  farim  by  the  Howe  lo  dcct  a  PrM^m  by  the  4di  of 
dM  ftiiiUm  «t  the  Seaue  (if  tbete  be  ooe)  wonid  be  the 
ftnidtliil  Mtbocily  Ibe  the  time  bct^ 
theapvcvaBcc  at  a  lawirf  Pnadew.  oc  far  the  time  laid  dowB 
Sadia  ooaee  moid  hCMfoaM  aod,  I  ban  a 
t. 
;Go»mww  Hayes  woald  mtke  ^  cRtSent  lYaidac 
offctn.      Tottbndm^aAhtttmd' 
bai » dK naner  staa^ld^^^^^Bplihood  oi Im 
I  dceicv  by  dt^^^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^F  asQ  Hiioc 
I  be  a  accad  as  ■>  1 
•iKih^. 
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fur  a  dclcrmtnation  as  possible,  and  a  lawful  one.      No  other  dclermi- 
nation  could  sund  the  lest. 

The  countiy,  if  not  plunged  into  revoluiion,  would  become  poorer  day 
by  day,  business  would  languish,  and  our  bonds  would  come  home  to 
Bnd  2  depreciated  market.  .  .  . 

As  I  have  been  writing  thus  freely  to  you,  1  may  still  further  unbosom 
ntyM'lf  by  stating  that  I  have  not  thought  it  lawful  or  wise  to  use  Federal 
troops  in  such  matters  as  have  iiaiispiied  east  of  the  Missiaxippi,  within 
the  U»t  few  monthn,  save  xt  hi  ;li  they  m;iy  be  brought  into  action  under 
the  ConMituiion,  which  ronlcmpblc^  meclin);  armed  ic»isunce  and  in- 
vasion of  a  State,  more  powerful  than  ihc  Slate  authorities  can  subdue  by 
the  ordinary  processes,  and  then  only  when  rcqui^sicd  by  the  l^gixUtore, 
or,  if  that  body  couhl  not  t>e  convened  in  season,  by  the  Governor;  and 
if  the  Preaideni  of  the  United  States  inter%*cnes  in  the  matter  it  is  a  state 
of  war,  not  peace.  The  Army  is  laboring  under  disadvantages,  and  has 
been  used  unlawfully  at  times,  in  the  judgmt-nt  of  the  people  (in  mine 
ceruinly),  ami  wc  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  the 
community  at  large  once  felt  for  us.  It  it  time  to  stop  and  unload. 
Officers  in  command  of  troops  often  find  it  difficult  to  act  wisely  and 
safely,  when  superiors  In  authority  have  diffcrcnl  views  of  the  laws  from 
them,  and  when  Ici^islation  h.is  sanctioned  action  seemingly  in  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  law,  and  they  generally  defer  to  the  known  judg- 
ment of  their  superion.  Yei  the  superior  officers  of  the  Army  are  so 
regarded  in  such  great  crises,  and  are  held  to  such  responsibility,  espe- 
cially those  at  or  near  the  head  of  it,  that  it  is  necessary  on  such  mo- 
mentous occasions  to  determine  for  themselves  what  is  lawful  and  what 
is  not  lawful  under  our  system,  if  the  military  authorities  should  be 
invoked,  as  might  po«tlily  be  the  c-a.se  in  sueh  exreptional  times  when 
there  e>»lcd  such  divergent  views  as  to  the  correct  result.  The  Army 
will  suffer  from  its  past  action  if  it  has  acted  wrongfully.  Our  regular 
Army  has  little  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  to-day,  aivd 
itSi  superior  officers  should  certainly,  as  far  ai  hes  m  their  power,  legally, 
and  w-ith  rij^hieoiis  intent,  aim  to  defend  the  right,  which  to  us  is  rir 
iam,  and  the  iiutittttion  which  they  represent.  It  is  a  well-meaning 
tngtitutton,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
"'  ^~~'  *   '      '    '1  supporl  of  the  right  of  the  people  and  of 
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1 60.    Appeal  to  the  Voters  {1880) 

BY    SKNATOK   JAMES   GILLKiiPlE    BLAINB 

Bliinc  wM  a  pciiinineni  t'lgure  in  lutluoa,!  politics  From  1861  lo  1891:  but 
«»i  bcfur«  Ifae  Kapnlilirvn  natiiiDkl  <;unTcnlk>n  live  liniu  su.  >  canilldalc  fur  the 
pTeaidcntinl  nominiitiuii,  and  in  1SS4  he  »■>>  tbc  niiiiiin«i:,  liut  wu  ilcfoilcd  ■!  Iho 
elrcllnn.     He  i>u  nutcd  M  *  pnrliaincnUiinn  and  3>i  a  |i»lilii.'&l  unior  of  gnM 

tuimcr.  lie  pononed  ■  penonal  mngiiFliini  llint  won  for  him  &n  cnlhuiiutic  (ol- 
uvtmK>  while  ■>  >h«  tame  time  he  incitrccil  nn  rnmity  luch  u  hu  ilevcloped  Bpin*t 
few  public  chnnictere  of  mich  ifrmiiiiicaoe.  In  iSSo  he  w^  ileprived  uf  the  noniina- 
(Ian  for  pteiidcnl  by  the  actriiiiit  lu  iKimiiiaic  (.imnl.  'I'hv  >3iiiiiii|;n  Cliat  1uI1uh«<1, 
<tuiiii){  which  Ihti  ipcech  woi  ciclivcrcil,  wsi  a  liillcr  nne.  and  un  ibe  KcpublJean  ude 
there  were  many  inviwaillont  lo  Ihe  ipiril  thai  had  urevniled  during  Ihe  Civil  Wat.  — 
I'ur  ISiaine,  t^e  <jail  Hamilton  (Mary  Abigail  UodgeJ,  Biogra/iAy  9/  /ama  C. 
^/jiuf.  —  Ilibliograph)-;  litookinKH  ami  Hiiigii-all.  flfM/j/ui- /vAi//,S'o.  w;  Eilvin] 
SUnimiHl,  llntiry  ej  Ai  Prtudtniy,  th.  xvvi, 

BELIEVE  .  .  .  thai  the  Republican  party  in  1876  presented  the 
sulitary  exception   of  a  political  urgani/aliun  «lrung  enough  and 
deeply-grounded  eiiuii){h  in  the  affection*  and  confidence  of  the  people  ■ 
to  survive  the  tinancial  (IiMoxter  and  win  a  signal  victory  in  the  ficc  of ' 
the  business  drprcssion  then  existing.  .  .  .     An<l  when  the  trust  ic|>0Kd  ' 
in  the  Republican  party  has  been  so  amply  justified  ;  when  everything 
they  predicted  and  promised  in  tcganl  to  the  finances  of  the  country  has 
been  more  than  justified  ;  when  prospeiily  is  general,  industry  revived,  and 
every  man  willing  to  work  is  able  to  get  work  at  good  wages,  and  when 
capital  ha»  founil  remunerative  <^mploymcnt  in  conjunction  with  labor, , 
it  seems  to  mc  what  the  boys  would  call  the  height  of  impudence  for  the  ' 
Democratic  party  to  ask  to  be  allowed  10  take  control  .it  such  a  time. 

Well,  says  some  very  sensible  man,  pray  tdl  mc  why  this  prosperity] 
may  not  continue,  ami  what  check  can  possibly  come  of  it  if  Hancock  | 
be  choiien  President  rather  than  Garfield?  .  .  . 

...  If  you  elect  General  Hancock  you  inevitably,  within  the  spaceJ 
of  a  twelvemonth  —  I  am  not  sur  e  that  it  would  not  lie  within  th<:  space 
of  ninety  days  —  hand  over  to  the  Deinocratir  |inrly.  led  by  Somhcm 
men,  the  control  of  the  Supreme  <  onrl  of  the  I'niled  Swtcs  ab^lutely. 
Five  of  those  Judges  are  today  beyond  seventy,  or  in  thai  netglibor- 
hood.    They  may  3cce))t  retirement  at  full  pay.     If  they  arc  tehictant  | 
to  do  so,  a  Democratic  President  backed  by  a  Democraiic  Senate  and' 
House  would  swamp  that  Court  by  superior  numlwrs ;  and  by  way  of 
advice  to  the  North  let  mc  say  that  a  bill  is  pending  on  the  calendarj 
of  tlic  Senate  to  make  that  Court  consist  of  twenty  members. 
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"  Well,"  says  my  inquiring  fricinl,  "  what  of  that  ?  Suppose  the  Court 
iuell*  docs  become  Ucniocnitic ;  if  you  have  honest  Judges  il  makes  no 
difference  about  their  politics."  No,  but  when  you  come  to  that  great 
class  of  political  cases  in  which  are  (luints  relative  to  upholding  the 
recoDSlniction  of  the  Suuthem  Suites,  the  uj)hijkling  of  the  Conslitu- 
tionai  Amcnilmenti,  in  which  are  garnered  up  and  preserved  the  fruits 
of  the  war  —  upon  alt  these  c[uestions  such  Judges  would  be  as  inevi- 
tably And  its  radically  wrong  as  the  men  who  fought  In  the  ranks  of  the 
rebel  army.  I  beg  you  to  tcmcmbcr  that  the  iJemoctais  after  1834  l>ent 
all  their  energies  to  building  up  a  Supreme  Court  ihal  would  upliold  the 
Slate  Rijjhts  theory,  and  the  first  fruiu  of  it  was  the  Dred  Scolt  decision 
of  1857,  in  which  slavery  was  made  national.  Do  not  believe  for  one 
moment  that  you  may  intrust  the  Sujircmc  Court  to  such  men,  though 
they  arc  hone-st  men.  I  may  say  their  honesty  is  the  trouble.  They 
believe  in  these  doctrines,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  them  so  powerful 
for  mischief. 

I  wiJl  tell  you  another  thing  thai  will  happen  if  Hancock  is  elcted. 
We  shall  have  a  thorough  overhauling  lA  the  whole  revenue  and  financial 
system  of  the  United  States.  ...  I  nsk  you  to  look  back  at  the  pros- 
perity of  the  lost  twenty  years  and  then  say  if  you  are  willing  to  put  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  hazard  of  an  experiment  of  trying  a  new  theory  with 
new  men?  I  could  detain  )ou  until  uioming  in  recording  instances  of 
how  the  prosjicrily  of  the  Amcric.in  people  has  been  so  enormously  dcvel- 
0|)cd  by  reason  of  a  protective  tariff,  bot  it  is  useless  at  this  late  date  to 
ask  the  value  of  proteciion. 

Another  thing  that  will  hnppen  if  Hancock  is  elected  — and  I  only 
speak  of  those  things  publicly  vouched  as  the  policy  of  the  parly  —  will 
arise  from  a  vindication  of  the  theory  of  Stales  Rights,  the  underlying 
principle  and  guiiling  inspiration  of  the  Democratic  party.  If  he  conies 
into  power,  in  acconlance  wilh  l>ills  that  have  been  perpetually  renewed 
in  Congress  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  old  State  bank  s>'slem  will  be 
renewed,  and  the  "  shin-plaster  "  currency  will  be  revived.  If,  outside 
of  the  hutiianilarian  achievement  of  the  Republican  parly  there  was  but 
this  one  thing  the  attolillon  of  Stale  banks  —  upon  which  the  party 
could  pride  iiwlf.  that  should  be  sufficient  to  eniitle  it  to  the  country's 
gratitude.  In  abolishing  this  system  the  Reputilican  party  abolished 
bad  money.    There  has  not  been  a  bad  bill  in  circulation  since  the 

CM.rinn*)  Bank  system  was  esublishcd. 
cm  it  will  clog  trade  and  paralyxe  industry,  all  for  the  sake  of 
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an  eiperuaent  to  viDiliatr  Suw  rif^tu.  I  mtM  cal  jnmt  anauku  lo 
ooeor  two  other  tbinp  in  tbe  Iwaoiyof  tte  pMi  tea  yean.  Ooe  it, 
4Bt  Ibe  Rrpob&can  puty  has  been  bdd  op  to  the  soon  and  ndigiBtkm 
of  the  countrf  by  the  D«aocmic  party  oaaccoam  of  iwlMtnh  andcncl 
tiuitncm  of  the  South,  a$  iher  uj.  WeO.  ten  ytMS  hwre  gone  bf.  ud 
we  hare  reached  the  rear  of  the  decenaial  emiieratioa  .  .  .  Uns  Sooth- 
era  cetms  will  ■<Vt"f.  and  siD  tatatXtooMOf  ditcicac — it  is  not  for  Be 
toHv  vho  th«  inteoder  »,  who  plotted  tbe  pin  — the  bet  that  thne 
arc  one  aad  a  hilf  to  two  nilUopi  ta  the  Sootb  who  are  not  Ihcic— 
oatoei  of  mm  to  the  pxn  and  fastx*  wtaiob  are  im*  yet  bom. 

Now  take  ibor  a»d  a  half  niBnas  of  m^ocs  ■  the  Soath  who  doa*i 
hare  anjiho^  more  lo  do  with  tbe  Goranvnem  of  the  United  Sutn 
than  they  do  widi  the  Govemmeai  of  Great  Britain;  endowed  inilt 
AaeriraQ  riciiensiiip  and  yet  as  capable  of  exeeasbg  the  ngbc  of  fist- 
disc  as  if  ibcy  were  in  tbeinooiL  Tdtefaqrapdahalf  milBonaof  ihqt 
men,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  .  .  .  la  Miwwipt'*  ^flf  arc  315.000  ool- 
oml  HMD  to  100.000  white  aen — ihtf  b  aine  to  fasr.  In  Mann^ifi 
to-day  foor  wldjen.  of  the  COofederaie  army  wtB  caeieiK  as  Back  power 
iaclKtiDg  Hancock,  by  throviag  their  «oMs  lor  hiait  as  BtDcUnoB  sol- 
diers in  New-Vork  oc  Ncw-Jcfaey  afll  aaciciw  by  vod^g  fcr  GaiMd. 
I  don't  know  ahcthcr  yoa  lefiA  tint  or  ikx  ;  I  don't.  Aad  now  oa 
the  top  of  the  fear  and  a  hiir  niBoas  of  actod  BCB  of  flesh  and  yood 
dcfirived  euDPcly  of  their  power  as  a  po&tical  eieiaeat  in  tbe  Covers- 
■teat,  we  haiv  a  adboa  [andj  a  brif  of  naagvary  oiea  to  owewome : 
there  arc  seten  aafioBS  which  aiv  coaaled  «■  the  other  side  bdoK  «c 
itart  in  the  race    I  sqr  tb«  dw  sort  of  ihaig  naR  be  stopped. 

.  .  .  We  Aal  not  t^  over  dui  lo-awtiua.  or  max  day  or  next  year, 
bat  I  repeat  in  another  fora  what  I  have  said,  that  *oa  '^'"mm  coodaoe 
the  GovcnuBcat  of  the  Uuied  Slates  when  the  pany  in  power  basts 
itaeV  oa  Ac  joiw  opaataua  n  baud  aiH  noteace. 

Now,  feadcMCT  ...  if  yoa  LUBnat.htaJ  these  iwact  as  coiainf  M 
yoar  own  doOB  and  fltoale^diat  yoa  throw  yaw  SapwiBC  Coart  tad 
your  tariff  aad  yoarfiaaaoaliyxtCB  aad  5x107  canotcy  all  into  the  scale 
of  a  new  eaperiMcnc  lo  be  aroi^hi  om  '■'  W-^afanat  and 
laea,  I  hire  t»  doobt  of  tbe  rook.  v^^^^M  beliere 

oa  laast,  that  the : 
■eslaadwel; 
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through  a  great  revolution  of  blood  antl  through  another  great  revotiitiun 
of  distress  anil  finance ;  if  you  helieve  that  party  is  to  he  trusted  again, 
it  ii  for  New-Jerse>'  a%  much  lu  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  upon  this 
great  imhisttial  and  financial  ^lem,  to  do  her  duty.  .  .  . 

JVew  y&rk  Tribunt.  September  24,  1880. 


161.    Changeof  Parly  (1884) 

BV    EBEMEZER    HANNAFOKD 

Hannafnrd  served  in  the  ruilu  cX  the  6(h  Ohio  RegimenI  for  three  yeini  during 
th«  QtII  War,  in<!  mw  triviir  in  iiiont  of  tlic  campaigns  of  Ihc  Army  "f  llic  I  'iinihfr- 
tuul;  l*trr  he  wan  ailjulant  in  Ibc  19/lh  Ohiii  K«i;imcnt,  Th(  (*anit«i);D  of  l8S( 
wu  notifil  ntil  only  for  the  lint  tlrnxjcratii:  victory  tincc  1856,  liui  alio  for  a  wide 
»erer»ncc  of  previoui  ]ioltliciil  nlTdiflliiiii.  This  is  a  letter  (roni  [laniiafi>r(l  lo  the 
Soitea.  —  Bibliography:    Kilward  Slanwmid,  //ixtary  0/  the  frin-Um-y,  ill.  lavij. 

.  .  .  J  JAKPERS  WF.RKL  Y  is  no  doiiht  right  in  saying  that  the 
■*  ■'  ultimate  effecis  of  Cleveland's  election  cannot  yet  he  fore- 
»eeii  —  so  multitudinous  and  diverse  are  the  interest*  through  which 
these  effects  will  ramify.  Bui  it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  lo  feci  that 
its  effects  on  the  fiiiuic  of  the  Republican  party  depend  in  no  minor  de- 
gree on  the  course  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  the  Republican  press 
during  the  next  six,  or  at  most  twelve,  months.  Among  the  many  "  les- 
sonit  of  the  election  "  in  nut  thi^  an  ob^-i<iii.s  one,  that  the  American  peo< 
pie  arc  ready  to  smooth  out  and  iron  ilown  "  the  bloody  shin,"  dci  it  up 
with  care  and  camphor,  and  put  it  away  in  the  bock  closet  of  party  poli- 
tics? Not  that  the  nation's  heart  for  one  moment  throbs  less  true  to 
the  Union  or  the  cause  of  universal  freedom  than  it  did  twelve,  sixteen, 
or  twenty  years  ago,  but  simply  that  the  plain,  practical  men  who  make 
up  (as  may  they  long  continue  to  make  u|))  the  great  ma^  of  our  voteis, 
have  come  to  regard  the  settlement  of  the  war  issues  a.s  »afc  beyond  the 
possibility  of  undoing  ;  and,  further,  to  require  of  political  parties  that 
their  aspimlioni  and  endeavors  "  fall  in  "  with  the  soul  of  Capt.  John 
Brown,  atul  keep  marching  on. 

'I'liat  this,  at  any  rate,  is  ihc  attitude  of  mind  in  which  most  Indepen- 
dent Republicans  find  themselves,  the  morning  after  victorj-,  is,  1  think, 
verj-  cetuin.  They  arc  satisfied  that  in  no  shape  whatever  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  secession  any  more  an  issue  in  American  politics  than  the 
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"  peculiar  instituiion  "  is  a  fiiclor  in  American  industry  or  a  proMem  in 
Ameriean  sociology.  With  all  their  licart  they  believe  in  piogrcss — a 
in(»vemeiit  straight  forward,  that  is,  and  not  round  and  roun<l  irt  u  circle, 
like  the  wheelings  uf  a  buuted  outiich,  or  the  wanderings  of  name  \ott 
wretch  in  a  snowstorm.  They  have  their  aiiiviction^,  and  the  "  courage 
of  ihem  "  too.  Nolioily  crunatles  more  vigorously  than  they.  But  it  b 
against  the  hving  hordes  of  drsix>iling  infi<lcls  that  they  demand  to  be 
led,  not  against  those  elder  evaporated  inlidcls,  the  mummies  of  the 
I'haraotis. 

In  forecasting  the  future  of  the  Rcpuhtican  jurty  no  one  can  with 
reason  shut  his  eve*  to  two  things.  One  is  that  for  the  party  to  forfeit  fl 
permanently  the  eunfiilence  of  its  "  Inilependent "  element  would  be  a  ™ 
Eaial  blow  to  its  every  prosjiect  of  recovered  ascendancy.  Tbc  other  a 
that  the  influential  and  steadily  increasing  class  of  voters  in  question  can 
n«er  be  rallied  around  the  ghost  of  a  dead  past.  They  will,  ax  hereto- 
fore, fighl  in  the  front  rank,  but  (bey  will  insist  on  being  placed  lace  to 
face  with  existing  verities,  real  issues,  Uving  quentions.  The  patty  that 
leaves  them  the  most  free,  and  gives  them  the  be«t  op])ortnnit]r  for  work- 
ing out  what  they  believe  to  be  their  own  and  the  coimtry's  salvation,  is 
the  party  they  will  support,  the  jwirty  which  their  decisive  vote  will  place 
or  maintain  in  power. 

\Vi!l  that  party  be  the  Republican?  Will  its  doctors  of  the  law  and 
Talmud-wise  scribes  be  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  limes  ?  Is  it 
capable  of "  rising  on  stepping-stones  of  its  dead  self  to  higher  things'*  ? 
1,  for  one,  shall  await  the  unfolding  of  its  plans  and  ])olicy  in  the  new 
sphere  of  "  the  opjmsition  "  with  solidimis  interest.  M 

Meanwhile,  wh^il  shall  we  say  to  the  Mumbo-Jumbos  of  journalism  ia  V 
New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  Cincinnati,  who  arc  still  loudly  mouthing  "  the 
Solid  South "  and  "  the  Rebel  yell,"  as  though  these  outworn  catch 
phrases  embodied  the  profoundest  and  the  saintliest  of  human  wis<Jom, 
instead  of  being,  in  their  prtstnl  application,  little  belter  than  mere  gib- 
berish? This  much  at  least:  "Such  veteran  Nimrods  in  the  field  of 
politics  as  you  are,  ought  to  show  more  skill.  You  should  better  krtow 
the  habits  of  your  game.  They  arc  too  old  birds,  these  Independents, 
to  be  caught  with  chaff  from  a  ihiice-bcalen  sheaf,  or  frightened  by  a 
scarecrow  rigged  out  in  their  own  discarded  feathers." 

7**  Naium,  November  20,  1884  (New  VorkJ,  XXXIX,  435- 
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CHAPTER    XXVII— COMMERCE 
162.   The  American  Railway  System  (1865) 

BV    SIR    SAMfEL    MORTON    PETO,    BAKT.,   M.P. 

Peto  beomc  vrry  proiiiincnt  in  Engliinij  as  a  coniltuclot  i>f  railwai-*  both  at  home 
«jii)  nlircHl'l-  Mr  viiitnl  Ihr  l<nitctl  Sr.ntci  in  1S65,  and  incorpiiralcil  his  obiciviiiani 
la  the  boijlt  ffiim  wliKh  Ihii  cilrsri  is  InUtn.  Knglish  c»[]iulnU  held  mui:h  ii(  the 
tHotJe  uf  AniciiiJin  lailrouils.  —  IIili)iug(ii|)hy :  Kruokiiigs  snil  KirigwiiU.  Hriifs  far 
DrMtf,  NtM.  nlvii,  lii;  l-ilifaiy  uf  Lcliiiiil  StsiiriTcl  Junlur  Univemily,  CalaUgtit  t/  lit 
llopkini  Rnil^'oy  Library. 

THE  system  ...  on  which  railroads  have  been  {wnniiicd  to  be 
conynictcd  in  America  hns  been  one  of  great  sinipUcily.  .  .  . 
In  America  .  .  .  every  one  in  the  country  has  felt,  from  the  first  .  .  . 
that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  his  pro|>crty,  or  to  the  city, 
town,  or  village  he  Inhabited,  was  a  source  of  [irospctity  and  wealth,  not 
only  to  the  di^lnct  in  which  he  resideil,  but  to  himself  personally.  .  .  . 

As  a  nilc,  nothing  has  beencosicr  than  to  obtain  from  the  legislative 
authority  of  a  State  in  America  a  concession,  or  as  it  is  there  styled,  a 
"charter,"  to  lay  down  a  road.  The  Lind  in  many  cases,  cspedally  where 
it  belonged  to  the  public,  has  been  ftccly  given  for  the  line ;  in  other  casei, 
where  landed  proprietors  were  affected,  comparatively  small  compensa- 
li(m«  have  Hufficed  to  Kativfy  their  <-hiin:t.  I'he  citizens  residing  in  the 
towiM  and  pojnilous  places  of  the  <li(Terent  districts,  have  hailed  the 
approach  of  a  railroad  as  a  blessing.  Under  certain  regulations,  lines 
have  been  permitted  to  be  laid  down  in  the  m.iin  streets  and  thorough- 
fares of  the  cities,  so  that  the  trains  may  traverse  them  at  prescribed 
speeds,  and  so  that  goods  may  be  put  upon  trucks  at  the  very  doors  of 
the  warehouses  and  «hop«.  .  .  . 

The  inlluence  of  railroads  on  the  value  of  real  estates  along  their  lines, 
and  in  the  cities  in  which  they  terniinatc,  is  so  well  iindcrslood  in  .Amer- 
ica, as  to  have  afforded  important  financial  facilities  to  their  construc- 
tion. It  is  not  the  public  who  arc  invited  in  America  to  take  railway 
shares ;  they  arc  subscribed  for  in  a  wholly  different  manner.  In  order 
to  promote  the  conatruclion  of  a  line,  noi  only  does  the  Stale  which  it 
traverses  frequently  afford  it  facilities  with  respect  to  land,  but  pecuoiarjr 
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focilitiei  are  ofVen  given  bjr  ihc  cities  nnd  towat  giving  securities  for  cer- 
tain &moiints  on  their  Municipal  DoniJs.  The  cities  in  which  it  is  to 
have  its  tcnnini  also  agree  to  subscribe  for  portions  of  its  share  capital, 
and  so  do  the  inhabitants  of  llic  towns  and  villages  through  which  it  u 
to  past.  This  ix  a  very  iinporiaiit  feature  of  the  American  railway  S)-s- 
tem,  innKmurh  as  it  givcH  the  inhabiLintx  of  each  district  which  n  railway 
traverses,  a  direct  local  and  individual  inicre*l  in  the  promotion  and 
well-working  of  the  line.  Kvery  one,  in  lact,  is  interested  in  contribut- 
ing traffic  to  his  own  railway- 
Not  only  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads,  but  a  very  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  cast  of  their  conMruction,  has,  in  the  caste  of 
the  TDajorily  of  the  lines  in  America,  been  thrown  nficn  ret'ennt.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  consciiuenre  of  this  hus  been  injurious  to  public  confi- 
dence in  the  American  railways  as  commercial  securities.  Where  lines 
arc  imperfectly  constructed  in  the  first  instance  —  where  they  have  to 
(war  all  the  ciTccis  of  climaie  and  of  wear  and  tear,  whilst  in  indifferent 
condition,  it  \»  <|uite  obvious  that  the  cost  of  reparations,  even  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  iheir  working,  must  lie  a  serioni  burden.  .'Xnd  where 
all  this  is  thrown,  at  once,  on  revenue,  adetpiatc  dividciuls  cannot  be 
expected.  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  American  lines  were  originally  made  in  short  lengths,  as 
tines  of  communication  between  different  towns  in  the  sime  State;  and 
without  regard  to  any  general  system  of  communication  for  the  nation. 
It  follows,  that  even  in  the  eases  of  line*  which  are  now  united  and 
brought  under  ;i  single  managemenl,  much  diveniily  of  construction,  and 
a  greal  want  of  unity  of  system  is  obscnable.  One  of  the  great  defi- 
ciencies of  the  American  railroad  system  is,  in  fact,  the  absence  of  a 
general  policy  of  managenienl.  Scarcely  any  attempts  are  made  to 
render  the  working  of  linen  convenient  to  travellers,  by  working  the 
trains  of  one  company  in  conJHnriion  with  another ;  and  this  gives  rise 
to  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  may,  some  day  ox  other, 
be  made  to  afford  a  ground  of  excuse  for  governmental  inicrfcreDce, 
Nothing  can  l>e  more  ilesir.-ible  for  the  success  of  .American  railroad 
enterpriser  than  wcll-couKiilered  general  arrangements  for  the  working 
and  iuleichange  of  traffic. 

Remarkable  as  has  been  the  rapidity  with  which  the  American  rail- 
roads have  been  consirucicd,  and  great  as  is  the  total  mileage  already 
made,  the  railroad  accommodation  of  the  I'nited  States  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  by  any  meaiu  meeting  the  requirenients  of  the  country- 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  sjrsicni  has  only  been  co-cqu-i]  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population :  the  extent  of  roileJKC  is  attributable  to  the 
vast  extent  of  territory  setlle<),  and  the  great  ilixtaiiceK  between  the  seati 
of  population. 

In  miny  parts  of  the  States,  indeed,  the  existing  railways  arc  quite 
msufficienl.  In  the  South,  the  system  is  very  imperfectly  developed. 
Whilst  slaves  existed,  there  wai  a  determined  hoilility  in  the  Southern 
Statec  to  the  cx|ian»ion  of  any  gcncr.-il  railway  sj'iiiem,  arising  from  the 
apprehension  that  it  would  be  used  for  the  escape  of  slaves.  .  .  . 

From  West  lo  East,  ako,  the  present  railways  arc  quite  insufficient 
for  the  growing  traflic.  The  linei  of  communication  from  the  West  by 
canal,  &c.,  whith  existed  previously  lu  railways,  have  not  been  affected 
by  their  construction.  The  prodncc  of  the  Western  States  hat,  in  fact, 
increatsed  faster  than  the  means  of  transport,  and  additional  faciUties  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  arc  urgently  required.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
import.ince  to  the  development  of  the  West  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  making  this  additional  provision. 

Sir  S.  MartoQ  Peio.  Ketoureet  and  ProsfieUi  of  Anerka  (New  York,  iSM), 


163.    Completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  (1869) 

BV   HF.SRV   VARNUM   POOR 

Pilot  eflalilUhcil  Ferr'i  .Vninutl  0/  Railreodt.  ami  wu  for  minf  yemi  *n  in* 
Ihutity  oa  nilniad  inunMii.  — Bibliography  t  Library  of  L«Und  Sunfatd  Junior 
Univmily,  CataUgi*  tflit  Jfufiiai  Raitteay  I.tdrafy,  7J-46. 

THE  present  year  witnesses  the  completion  of  the  most  important 
enterprise  of  the  kind  e^-er  executed  in  any  country — a  line  of 
railroad  from  the  MixMniri  River  across  the  Continent,  and  with  con- 
necting lines,  from  the  Atlantic  to  PaciHc  Orean,  a  distance  of  3,150 
miles.    This  great  undertaking  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
1863,  but  no  considcr.-ible  amount  of  work  w.vi  m.ide  till  1865,  in  which 
year  only  about  100  miles  were  constructed  1  in  i866,al)oul  300  miles 
were  c^>ened  ;  in   ($67,  about  the  same  number;  in    1868,  about  800 
mtlf*  ■  and  in  the  present  year,  about  ^oo ;  the  whole  distance  from  the 
-    Sacramento  being   1,800  miles.  .  .  .    Toward   the  con- 
e  roads  the  Government  h.n,  or  will,  issue  it*  6  per  cent. 
to  the  amount  of  abuut  SAj,6i6/>oo,  viz. :  upon  300 
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extent  of  line  which,  btit  for  them,  n'oiild  not  have  been  built.  Assuro- 
iog  ihc  tonnage  of  these  ronds  to  equal  z.ooo  tons  to  the  mile  of  road, 
the  aggregate  will  be  9,800,000  tons,  having  a  value  of  8490,000,000. 
The  gain  to  llie  Federal  Governmcni  (rom  the  creation  of  such  an 
immense  tonnage  and  value  far  exceeds  the  sum.i  it  has  |)aid  in  aid  uf 
their  con^  I  HI  It  lion,  while  the  gain  will,  in  a  very  shorl  time,  more  than 
equal  the  princip.il  sum  of  the  bonds  issued.  Equally  beneficent  results 
will  follow  the  construction  of  similar  works.  The  people  of  the  United 
Siaiei  cannot  afford  to  have  extensive  portions  of  their  wide  domain  re- 
main witbotit  ineuiis  of  access.  In  cases  where  such  means  have  not 
been  supplied  by  navigable  water-courses  they  must  be  by  a  railway,  or 
vast  tciritorics  must  remain,  what  they  now  are,  deserts.  The  argtmicnt 
in  favor  of  (jovcrnmcnt  aid  is  as  conclusive  as  it  is  simple.  .  .  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  could 
have  been  secured  in  no  other  way,  it  would  have  Ijccn  tlie  soundest 
policy  for  Government  to  h;ive  assumed  their  construcliiiu,  even  wilhuul 
the  cxpeciaiion  of  reali!ing  a  dollar  of  direct  income  from  ihcm.  The 
actual  cost  of  these  works  have  been  about  f  i.aoo.ooo.ooo.  The  in- 
terest on  this  sum  is  873,000,000.  They  have  created  a  commerce 
worth  810,000,000,000  annually.  Such  a  commerce  has  enabled  the 
people  to  pay  8400,000,000  into  the  public  treasury  with  far  greater 
ea.te  than  they  coidd  have  paid  jioo,oou,ooo  without  them.  No  line 
of  ordinary  imjionant'e  was  ever  constructed  that  did  not,  from  the 
wealth  it  crraicd,  speedily  repay  its  cost,  although  it  may  never  have 
returned  a  dolUr  to  its  share  or  bondholders.  If  this  be  tnie  of  local 
and  unimportant  works,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  of  great  lines, 
which  will  open  vast  sections  of  our  public  domain,  now  a  desert,  but 
abounding  in  all  the  elements  of  we;illh. 

While,  therefore,  there  are  but  few  cases  which  would  justify  the 
Government  in  extending  aid  to  railroads,  there  arc  some  in  which  its 
interposition  becomes  an  imperative  duty.  In  addition  to  the  Central 
line  now  constructed,  nothing  could  be  more  promotive  of  the  general 
welfare  tli.in  the  opeiiin);;,  by  its  aid,  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
routes.  Upon  each  of  these  are  imnnense  extents  of  territory,  full  of 
natural  wealth,  but  which,  without  a  nilroad,  are  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  settlement  or  commerce.  Aid  extended  to  both  lines,  instead 
of  weakening  the  public  credit,  would  greatly  strengthen  it.  .  .  . 

Hear)-  V.  Poor.  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  tkt  UnUtd  Stales,  1869-1870 
{New  York,  1869),  xlvj-alviij  passim. 
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Pn'tiilrnt  (1cvclniicl'»  xniiuil  ineiiM£e  to  ConKTCH  In  Deceinlicr,  tSSj,  from  ttlilcb 
this  ei(i>ct  b  la  ken,  wn*  ilrvulcil  ciitlrely  li>  ihe  ijucMioiioI  «ui|>lut  rcvcauf^.itmuiB 
an'l  TcmcLly.  Tiiii  uniijucr  (irciviitaliun  •.'!  the  nccil  of  Inhf)  rrlvfm  u  an  t«M  «f 
lucli  |iataiiii.>uiil  iinpucuiKC  ttiit.  in  a  mcuagc  itrrutcd  ta  llic  "nalc  of  (he  V*lMh' 
no  ulher  Mh{(;<:l  nAa  iv»rlhy  uf  j  plate  hctiile  it,  niaile  lantl  tefociB  the  immt  to  iW 
prmdentiol  cuntetl  tif  t)ic  rmuinij  yc*r.  1'liit  na»  Htvcland't  mofC  funou*  tomagi. 
—  Kot  Cleveland,  «ec  I,  U  Whittle,  Gmrr  ClfpriaaA  —  llibli»KTa(>hT :  Broatiip 
anti  Kinswali,  Jlrii/i  fiir  litKitf,  Not.  xuiii-xllv;  Dowkei  ami  llo.  tiMdrt'i  CnA 
im  Eimicmii,  SmkiI,  and  VKliliial  Xntmt,  $4*64.  —  For  othet  ditUUaHiciiw  vl  th«  luM 
qucitiun,  Mc  L'eii/fi/'iir.iriti,  III,  Niii.  ;8,  ijoi  hclow,  Nih  l6fii, 

OUR  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  ihis  nccdlns  surplot  b 
taken  from  the  people  and  put  into  the  pulilic  tteaatiry,  coiUMtsof 
a  tanlTur  duty  levied  iipun  imiiortationt  fraiii  aliroad,  ami  imernaUren- 
Due  tnx^t  levied  upon  iheron/tiimjtiioTiofiohaecoand  fpirituom  and  nuh 
liqnore-  ll  ntusl  b?  conccdrd  that  none  of  the  things  subjected  to  iatct- 
nal-revemie  tnxalion  are,  xlHclly  »)ie:ikin^.  necessaries  ;  there  appcan  to 
be  no  just  complaint  of  this  l;ix.ilion  by  the  consumers  of  these  aniclH, 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  ivithout 
hardship  to  any  poition  of  the  people- 
But  our  present  taiilT  kws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source 
of  unneces?(:iTy  tuxatirm,  cni^ht  tu  Iw  at  once  levised  and  amended.  Tboe 
laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  pri<c  to  conmmers  of  d 
articles  imponed  and  subject  to  duty  by  precisely  (he  sum  paid  for  such 
duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  lho6t 
who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles.  Many  of  these  ihinp, 
however,  ate  raised  or  inanufaciuretl  in  our  own  country,  and  the  dubet 
now  levied  upon  forei^  goods  and  produrts  are  called  |>Totection  to  tbcK 
home  mnnuf  ictures,  because  ihcy  render  it  jiossible  for  those  of  our  pco^ 
pie  who  are  m.inufaciurcrs  to  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  tbea 
for  a  price  equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  imported  goods  that  hare  paid 
CUKtoms  duty.  So  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few  use  tie 
imported  articles,  mtllioiu  of  our  people,  who  never  u*e  and  never  sv 
any  of  the  foreign  products,  pnrchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kiMi 
made  in  this  coimir>',  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quit 
price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imponcd  ar 
pay  the  duty  chati?ed  thereoa  Ip' 
Bjority  of  our  citizens,  who  b- 
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class,  pajr  a  sum  at  l«ast  Jtpproximately  ccjuiLl  to  this  duty  to  the  home 
maiiufscturet.  .  .  . 

li  is  not  proposed  to  eotirely  relieve  the  country  of  (his  taxation.  It 
must  be  extensively  continued  as  ihe  source  of  ihe  Government'*  in- 
come ;  and  in  ii  reailjusiiiKrui  of  our  larifT  the  intviestit  of  American  bt>nr 
engaged  in  mnjiufaclure  sh<n])d  1>e  carefully  cuiiMdererl,  ns  well  as  the 
preservation  of  our  manufacturers.  It  may  be  called  protection,  or  by 
any  other  name,  but  relief  from  the  hardships  and  danger  of  our  present 
tariff  laws  should  be  devised  with  especial  precaution  against  imperiling 
the  existence  of  our  m.-imifacuiring  interests.  But  this  existence  should 
not  mesn  a  condition  which,  without  regard  to  the  public  welf/tre  or  a 
national  exigency,  must  always  insure  Ihe  rcalijtaiion  of  immense  profits 
instead  of  moderately  profitable  returns.  As  the  volume  and  diversity 
of  our  Dation^l  activities  increase,  new  recruits  ore  added  to  those  who 
desire  a  continuation  of  ihe  iulvanta^es  which  they  conceive  the  pre.Aent 
system  of  tariff  taxation  directly  alTurdk  them.  So  stubliiirnly  have  all 
eflbrts  to  refonn  the  present  condition  been  resisted  by  those  of  our 
fellow- citiuns  thus  eng:ige<l,  that  they  can  hardly  complain  of  the  sus- 
picion, entertainetl  tii  a  certain  extent,  that  there  exi«ts  im  organized 
combination  all  along  the  line  to  maintain  thdi  advantage. 

We  arc  in  the  midst  of  cenienni^)  celebrations,  and  with  becoming 
pride  we  rejoice  in  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  .American  energy 
■nd  enterprise,  and  in  the  wonderful  natural  advantages  and  resources 
developed  by  a  century's  national  growth.  Vet  when  an  attempt  ii  made 
to  justify  a  scheme  whifh  permits  a  lax  to  be  laifl  upon  every  consumer 
in  the  land  for  the  bcnclil  of  our  m.inufacturcrs,  'initc  beyond  a  reason- 
able demand  for  jiovcmmcnlal  regard,  it  suits  the  purposes  of  advocacy 
to  call  our  manufactures  infant  industries  still  needing  the  highest  and 
greatest  degree  of  favor  and  fostering  care  that  can  be  wrung  from 
Federal  legislation.  .  .  . 

But  the  reduction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be  so  measured  as  not 
to  necessitate  or  j^^lify  either  the  loss  of  empioymcnt  by  the  working- 
cnan  nor  the  levening  of  Im  wages  ;  and  the  iirofits  stilt  lemaining  to  the 
manufacturer,  after  a  neccsMry  readjustment,  should  fiirni.ih  no  excuse 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  employ^  cither  in  their  oppor- 
'     ■"    •    work  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  compensation.  .  .  . 

'  present  laws  mote  than  four  thousand  articles  are  subject  to 

these  do  not  in  any  way  ciJini>cle  with  our  own  manu- 

•  are  hardly  worth  attention  aa  subjects  of  revenue.    A 
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considerable  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  aggregate,  by  adding  then  to 
the  free  list.  The  taxation  of  luxtirios  presents  no  fca lutes  of  budsbip; 
but  the  ncceasaricfi  of  life  uac<l  and  consumed  by  all  the  people,  the  dnir 
upon  which  adds  to  the  co&i  of  living  in  every  home,  should  be  greatlji 
cheajiened. 

The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  ii|>on  raw  material  used 
in  manufactures,  or  its  free  importation,  is  of  course  an  imponant  factor 
in  any  effort  to  reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries ;  it  would  not  only 
relieve  them  from  the  increased  cost  caused  by  the  I^rilT  oti  such  moie- 
rial,  but  the  mantifactured  products  bein^  thui  chenpene<l,  that  poit 
of  the  litritr  now  laid  upon  such  product,  as  a  comjiensation  to  our  mat- 
tkcliirers  for  the  present  price  of  raw  material,  could  be  accordiogljr 
modtlied.  Such  reduction,  or  free  imporlation,  would  serve  beside  to 
largely  reduce  the  revenue.  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  cm 
have  any  injurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers.  Ofl  the  contnry,  it 
would  appear  to  give  ihem  a  belter  chance  in  foreign  markets  with  the 
maniifaclutcrs  of  other  countries,  who  che.ipcn  their  wares  by  free  mate- 
rial. Thus  our  people  might  have  the  o]iportumty  of  extending  their 
sales  beyond  the  limits  of  home  consumption  —  saving  them  from  ibe 
depression,  interruption  in  business,  and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted 
domestic  market,  and  affording  their  employes  more  certain  and  slcady 
tabor,  with  its  resulting  tjuict  and  contentment.  .  .  . 

Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  theories  uf  protection  and  (tec  trade.  This  savors  too  much 
of  bandying  epithets.  It  is  a  eomHtioH  which  ronfronts  us — not  a 
theory.  Relief  from  this  condition  may  involve  a  slight  reduction  of  the 
advantages  which  we  award  our  home  protUictions,  but  the  entire  with- 
drawal of  such  advantages  should  not  be  contemplated.  The  fpiestionof 
free  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and  the  persistent  claim  made  in 
certain  quarters,  that  all  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  from  unju&l  awl 
unnecessary  taxation  arc  schemes  of  so-called  free-traders,  is  mischterous 
and  far  icuiovcd  from  any  consideration  for  the  public  good. 

Tlie  simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  |ieO|)le  is  toreiluce  tax- 
ation to  tlie  nct:ess.nry  cKpcnscs  of  an  economical  operation  of  ibe 
Govcinment,  .in<l  to  restore  to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money 
vbich  we  hold  in  the  Treasur)-  through  the  perversion  of  goveramental 
powers.  .  .  . 

StHoie  JoHrnsl,  JO  Cong.,  i  sets-  (Washington.  rSS?),  It-t6;hunin. 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(1887^1891) 

BV  ALDACE   PHCEMAN   WALK£R  (1891) 

WalVcr  ii  ■  prominent  liiuT^r  an<l  hnancicr.  Whra  ihe  Intcniatc  Cummcrcc 
CoiDDiisiioll  wM  orgifliuil  in  1M87,  Crciiitlciil  Clcvclatirl  a|)|Hniilcil  liiui  a  nimibcr  of 
the  body.  He  (crvcil  Iwu  ycftrn.  *ii<l  Itini  lioM  iin|Hitlai>l  ]MtfilivM  in  iniltcvd-lnllic 
BMOChtiun*  unlil  IS44.  when  he  bccimc  a  tcecivrr  uf  llic  Sinli  ¥i  nilruid  iiilcnii 
and,  Ul<T.  vtiairnian  of  the  boanl  of  ilircclor*  of  tile  rcorganiicd  caniinny.  —  Ilibliug- 
nph;]  Brookingi  and  Kiii^wall,  JInt/i  Air  /Mjtr,  N<h.  ilvli,  hi ;  lluwkn  anil  Tin, 
Rtadti's  UuiJi  in  Ktfiuemu,  Seiiitl,  ana  /Wifi/.!/  Sutiif,  tj-^l ;  I.ilitwyot  Inland 
SlaafoRl  junii>r  L'nWmily.  C'aialapu  »/  tht  /leftint  Haihray  Lihraty,  150- iji. 

THIS  universal  reliance  upon  competition  as  the  safeguard  of  the 
public  has  had  two  noticeable  results :  Tint,  it  has  tended  to 
entrench  railroad  managers  in  (he  belief  chat  the  public  wns  protected 
suffidently  thereby,  and  ihat  i-.-itriers  by  rail,  Hkc  cnrricrs  by  sea,  were 
entitled  to  fix  rates  al  will,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  competitive 
condilionn.  .  .  . 

In  the  second  place,  in  its  practical  working,  competition  bred  dis- 
crimin-niion.  ITic  evils  of  unjust  discrimination  in  railway  methods 
cannot  be  too  vividly  portinycd.  As  time  went  on  they  became  more 
and  more  piooounced,  until  they  were  too  great  to  be  endured,  l^egis- 
laiive  investigations  were  demanded.  .  .  . 

The  remedy  proposed  was  the  forbiddiug  of  unjutt  dii«cri  mi  nation 
under  jwins  and  penalties.  That  was  the  essence  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  l.iw.  In  other  words,  the  result  was  prohibited  while  the 
cause  was  lefl  in  full  operation.  It  was  thought  thai  free  and  unre- 
stricted competition  must  be  maintained  as  an  essential  principle  of  the 
American  railway  system.  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  or  courte  discriminations  in  railway  rales  are  necessary  1  for 
example,  the  rate  upon  silk  and  upon  sand  should  not  be  the  same,  and 
the  question  is  often  a  doubtful  one  whether  a  particular  discrimination 
is  or  is  not  unjust.  Tlie  determination  of  this  question,  aiisjnjt  in  innu- 
merable forms,  is  the  matter  which  has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  since  the  passage  of  the  law.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  When  the  law  first  ncni  into  operation  it  was  felt  that  a  new  era 
had  arrived.  The  statute  demanded  the  undcvialing  and  inflexible 
maintenance  of  the  published  l-irifT  rates.  .  .  ,  This  was  just  what 
conservative  and  tuHuential  railway  inauajjet^  desired.     It  was  not  only 
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just,  but  it  i>rotcctC(l  their  m-niuet.  The  new  nile  was  cheerfully 
accepted  and  ini|iciaiive  orders  were  isucd  for  it«  obedience.  Bat  ^ 
toward  the  close  of  18S7  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  there  verefl 
diRicullics,  which  became  much  more  serious  in  18S8.  On  even  rates 
the  traffic  n.uurally  flowed  to  the  direct  lines,  which  could  give  the  bt« 
service  and  mnke  the  Iitf^t  Ittne.  Roadi  lew  direct  or  of  less  capacity, 
roads  with  higher  grades  or  ie:is  advanl-tgcous  terminals  and  roods 
otherwise  at  a  disadvantage,  found  that  business  was  leaving  them. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  law  in  this  its  most  essential  feature,  as  weW 
as  i»  other  respects,  was  praciicaJly  a  direct  interference  by  the  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  strong  roads,  and  against  the  weak.  I)issatis&clioD 
arose  Among  ofiirials  of  roads  whose  earnings  were  reduced  and  which 
were  often  near  ihc  edge  of  insolvency.  It  had  been  customary-  for 
them  to  obtain  business  by  rebates  and  other  like  devices,  and  ihey 
knew  no  other  method.  It  presently  became  to  some  of  them  a  case 
of  desperation.  Thete  was  nothing  in  the  law  specifically  forbidding 
the  payment  of  "commissions,"  and  it  was  found  that  the  routing  of 
busines.t  might  be  se<-urcd  to  a  given  line  by  a  slight  cx|>cnditure  of  that 
nature  to  a  shipix;r's  friend.  Other  kindred  devices  were  suggested, 
some  new,  some  old ;  the  payment  of  rent,  clerk  hire,  dock  charges, 
elevator  fees,  drayage,  the  allowance  of  exaggerated  claims,  free  tni» 
portalion  within  some  single  Sl:ite^a  hundred  ingenious  (ornii  of 
evading  the  plain  reipiiremenls  of  the  law  — were  said  to  be  in  u»e. 
The  dcmorahiation  wns  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  minor  roads  ; 
shippers  were  ready  to  give  information  to  other  lines  concerning 
concessions  which  were  offered  them,  and  to  state  the  sum  required  to 
control  (heir  patronage.  A  freight  agent  thus  appealed  to  at  first 
perhaps  might  let  the  business  go,  but  when  the  matter  became  more 
serious  and  he  saw  one  Inigc  shipper  after  another  seeking  a  less 
desirable  route,  he  was  very  apt  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  fait  in  with 
the  procession. 

Meanwhile  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  It  was  found  that  the  sixth  or  administrative  section  had  been  so 
framed  as  to  reiiiiire  the  exact  maintenance  of  the  tarifls  of  each 
carrier,  but  that  this  important  provision  had  been  omitted  respecting 
"joint  tariffs,"  in  which  two  or  more  carriers  paiticipalc;  rates  upon 
interstate  traffic  are  usually  joint.  .  .  . 

Toward  Ihc  end  of  the  second  year  came  a  reaching  out  for  a  remedy. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  amcnduicnis  to  the  la< 
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irerc  adopted  by  which  shippera  uwcll  u  rjrricn  wrrc  maHc  siibjccl  to 
tit  |*ciul(t«,  and  the  pani^mcnt  of  imprisoniDCDt  wa&  added  to  ihe 
fine  ID  cases  of  unjust  dtKrimiDaiJon ;  JMnt  tariffs  were  abo  distinctly 
brought  within  the  jiimdiclioa  of  the  Commbi&ion  aod  the  coum. 

These  amcndineois  became  elTccitvc  Match  i,  18K9,  and  their  inHu- 
ence  was  immediately  felt.  .  .  .  The  third  year  therefore  exhibited  an 
nlmOKt  entire  eewation  of  the  om  of  illegitimate  methods  for  §ecurin([ 
biKincs';,  and  until  near  its  close  little  complaint  was  heard.  Tlie 
fourth  year,  tft^o,  witnessed  a  renewed  relaxation  oi  the  spirit  of 
obeilience.  The  conditions  that  had  prcrailed  in  iS$S  again  became 
presing,  anti  evaxions  secretly  inaugurated  were  not  efficiently  dealt 
with ;  for  a  considerable  lime  no  proscailions  were  commenced  ;  cus- 
tomers began  to  renew  their  appeals  for  favors,  or  as  they  term  it, 
for  relief;  and  it  was  presently  a  common  statement  among  sliippers 
and  traffic  agents  tltat  the  law  was  after  all  a  dead  Idler,  and  thai  it> 
penalties  need  not  be  fearcrl.  A  short  corn  crop  adde^l  its  pressure  by 
threatening  a  deficiency  in  the  u»ial  tonnage  ;  and  at  the  end  of  LiEt 
year,  although  irrcgitlJtiiies  were  more  carefully  concealed,  they  were 
generally  lielieveil  to  exht  to  a  considerable  extent.  .  .  . 

Altlacc  F.  Walker,  Ht  OptTation  of  Ihf  Itiltraat*  Comment  Lmc,  in  Forum, 
July,  1891  (New  VoA),  XI.  5 J4-5JJ /«/««. 


166.   The  Tariff  and  Reciprocity  {1890) 

BY   PRKSIDEST   BENJAMIN   HARRISON 

HaTltaca  wM  elected  prrtiitFOI  vn  *  (ilalfuiin  uliuiatint!  innlrcliun  lu  tiome  tiH 
JuitcinL  Bfil.  two  monlni  bcfute  hir  mdI  to  Congrtm  llirr  annual  nicvu)^  fram 
nhkh  thit  eilcKt  i>  taken,  he  hacl  appioverl  of  the  "  NfcKinlcv  Act."  a  InrUl  mcuurc 
wbl<h  Bnatly  loctturd  (xuiKlian,  wnilc  il  iciluceil  the  icvenue  (loni  inipiirl  clutlc*. 
Tliik  Iaw  cuntAiARj  a  ftcclnm  |»iiii<!iri|£  (ur  K  Liniitnl  rmpmrlty  in  iIlc  n^Hnncr  t\f' 
■ctflKil  in  Ifae  tril,  a  meiBute  Ihal  hail  Iwen  Tlfonj^ly  advcuBltrd  liy  Jinici  G.  ItUmc 
(*ec  S'o.  160  »bo«;.  the  iccrelary  of  »lalc.  Imme'linicly  after  in  paiucc  the 
McKinlc*  law  wu  lutijrcicil  10  mui.h  iicvcre  niilclatn  both  at  home  aiul  abroail. — 
*"  r  Haiti*i>«i.  Ml'  I<w  \Vana(«,  Lili  0/  Gintra!  BciMniin  llarrtifn,  —  K<l'[m|>(1i|ihy : 
' —  and  IW,  Kmiir's  Cmiat  in  EioHfmii,  Seijal.  and  /Wi/im/  Si>fn<t,  dj; 
if,  t&i  above. 

ination  as  to  the  terms  of  the  act  which  has  been  so 

"■Dated  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  correetcd  by 

evil  augiirie«  at  to  itt  results  confounded  by  the 

iogs-banks,  international  trade  balances,  and  the 
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general  proijierity  of  out  |ieo[)li;.  .Already  we  begin  to  hear  from 
abroad  and  from  out  oistoin-hoiitet  thiti  the  prohibitory  effect  upoQ 
importations  imputed  to  the  act  is  not  justified.  .  .  .  And  so  far  frora 
bei»£  an  act  to  limit  exports,  I  confidently  believe  that  under  it  we  &hall 
lecure  a  larger  and  more  pmrjialilc  participation  in  forcij^n  iraile  than 
we  have  ever  enjoyeit,  and  that  we  nhull  recover  a  projMrtiuiiate  iMUlid' 
pfilion  in  the  i>cean  <arTytng  tratlc  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  disposition  among  any  of  our  people  to  promote  probibi- 
lory  or  retaliatory  legislation.  Our  policies  arc  adopted  not  to  the  hurt 
of  other*,  but  to  secure  for  ourselves  those  advantages  that  fairly  grow 
out  of  our  favored  position  as  a  nation.  Our  form  of  government,  uiih 
its  incident  of  nniveruil  suflrage,  makes  it  impertlive  that  we  shall  tare 
our  working  jieoplc  from  the  agitations  and  distresses  which  scant  woit 
and  wages  that  have  no  margin  for  comfort  always  beget.  Dut  after  all 
this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  our  markets  are  open  to  friendly  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  enormous  value  to  the  other  great  powers. 

From  the  time  of  my  induction  into  office  the  duty  of  using  eveiy 
]>ower  and  influence  given  by  law  to  the  Executive  Department  for  the 
development  of  larger  markets  for  our  products,  especially  our  farm 
products,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  no  effort  has  Iwen  or 
wilt  be  spared  to  promote  that  end.  We  ate  under  no  disadvantaj^c  in 
any  foreign  market,  except  that  uc  p.iy  our  workmen  and  workwomen 
better  wages  than  are  paid  elsewhere — better  abstractly,  better  reb- 
lively  to  the  cost  of  the  necesxarie%  of  life.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  very 
largely  increased  foreign  Irailc  k  accessible  to  us  wiituiui  bartering  for 
it  either  our  borne  m.trkct  for  such  products  of  the  farm  antl  shop  as  ottr 
own  people  can  supply  or  the  wages  of  our  working  people. 

In  many  of  the  products  of  wood  and  iron,  and  in  meals  and  btead- 
stuffs,  we  have  advantages  that  only  need  better  facilities  of  intercoune 
and  Iransjiortation  to  secure  for  them  large  foreign  markets.  The  reci- 
procity clause  of  the  tariff  act  wisely  and  efTectivcIy  opens  the  way  to 
secure  a  large  reciprocal  trade  in  exchange  for  the  free  admission  to  our 
ports' of  certain  products.  The  right  of  independent  nations  to  make 
special  reciprocal  trade  concessions  is  well  established,  and  does  not 
impair  either  the  comity  due  to  other  powent  or  what  is  known  as  the 
"favored-nation  clause,"  so  generally  found  in  commertrial  treaties. 
What  is  given  to  one  for  an  adequate  agreed  consi  den  lion  can  not  be 
claimed  by  another  freely.  The  state  of  the  revenues  was  such  ih.il 
could  dispense  with  any  import  dutiet  upon  colTcc,  tea,  hides,  and 
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lower  grades  of  sugar  and  iiiotn.i»es.  Thjt  the  Urge  adv^nuge  rMuliing 
to  the  cuumrin  ptoilucing  and  exporting  Ihne  -iriiclcs  by  I'lncing  them 
Oit  the  free  liH  tniiilcd  us  to  expect  a  fair  return  in  the  way  of  customs 
concessions  upon  ariiclei^  exported  by  us  lo  liicra  was  so  obvious  that  to 
have  gratuiiou&ly  ulmiuloned  thiii  op()ortumty  to  enlarge  our  trade  would 
have  been  an  iin|Mrdonable  error. 

There  were  but  two  methods  of  maintaining  control  of  this  question 
open  to  Congress  :  lo  pbce  all  of  these  articles  upon  the  dutiable  list, 
subject  to  such  treaty  agreements  as  could  be  secured,  or  to  place  them 
nil  preneutly  upon  the  free  liHt,  but  subject  to  Ihc  rcimpoMtiuo  of  speci- 
fied duties  if  the  countries  fruin  which  we  received  tliein  should  refuse 
to  give  to  lis  suitable  rcriproral  benefits.  This  lailcr  roclhod,  I  think, 
possesses  great  advanlagn.  It  expresses  in  advance  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  reciprocity  arrangements  stTecting  these  products,  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  dcLiyed  and  unascertained  until  each  treaty 
WM  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  the  necessary  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. Kxperience  has  shown  t)i.it  some  treaties  loolcing  to  reciprocal 
trade  ha>e  failed  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion, and  ciihcrs  having  paiscd  that  stage  have  for  years  awaited  the 
eoncurrente  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  such  inoilificatiuns  uf  our 
revenue  laws  iu  were  necessary  to  give  elTect  to  their  pmvisionK.  We 
now  have  the  concutienee  of  both  Houses  in  ad\-ance  in  a  ilistincl  and 
definite  offer  of  free  entry  to  our  ports  of  specific  articles.  The  Execu- 
tive is  not  required  to  deal  in  conjecture  as  to  what  Congress  will  accept. 
Indeed,  this  reciprocity  provision  is  more  th.m  an  offer.  Our  part  of 
the  bargain  a  complete :  delivery  has  been  made ;  and  when  the  coun> 
tries  from  which  we  receive  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  have  placed 
on  their  free  lists  such  of  our  prothicts  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  as  an 
equivalent  for  out  concession,  a  pmchmation  of  that  fiict  completes  the 
iranaaction ;  and  in  the  mean  time  our  own  people  have  free  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  ami  hides. 

I'lic  indications  thus  far  given  are  very  hopeful  of  early  and  favorable 
actioit  by  the  countries  from  which  we  receive  o^tr  1;irge  im|>oTts  of 
coflnee  and  sng'.ir,  and  it  is  conlidenlly  bclje^-c(i  that  if  steam  cotnmuni- 
cation  with  these  countries  can  be  promptly  improved  and  enlarged  the 
>w  a  moit  gr.itifyinjj:  increase  in  our  exports  of  bread- 
as  well  as  of  some  irngtortant  lines  of  manu&rtured 


.  a  scM.  (Washington.  1890),  8  passim. 
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167.    The  Clearing-Housc  System  (1890-1893) 

BY  COMFTROI.I.KRS  EDWARII  SAMUEt.  LACEV  AND  JAMFJt  H.    ECKEI^' 

LsiTy  wu  ciinii)t(ull«t  n(  tlic  currency  ilurtnu  Ihc  msior  poitiaa  ot  Itjrriton'i  j 
adtninulration,  an<l  Kckctt  hcM  the  pi»ilinn  HuriKR  L'tnclancl'i  >«<:und  adiBinacm- 
tion.  The  t:uiii]>Tri>lki  ha*  charge  uf  all  nialim  relilin|£  lo  uuional  tanks;  )m 
annual  reporl  iiivluilct  aim  Ihe  c»nitlliL>n  of  ilalc  aii^l  uiiiiji^-twikii,  and  In,  in  c<>n- 
tr(|Uent:e,  ■  rhttmi  iif  the  lninkin{>  inlcrr»t«  nf  the  nalion  during  Ihc  yr»r.  The 
i»uancir  of  clean ii|{-hoDW  cerlrfitatet  ducirtf;  the  linincial  tttinuency  ol  189^  o>n- 
tnn|>orBrr  with  the  agitation  fur  the  icpeul  of  the  Shennan  I^w,  was  dcoounced  !■ 
the  O'ivocamof  (rccmlvcr.  'rhi«  e\(tacl  l>  from  the  fiOiiial  lepodi.  —  lt!bli>o|!ra|)h« : 
Bri«ikini!»  and  Kingwalt,  Britfi  for  Oit-iti.  Ni>.  xini;  Biiwlirr  ai»l  lle«(  ktnJit'i 
Guuir  in  fitenamii,  Stiial.niM  rtlitital  Stitatt,  ^$'44;  Komoe  White,  Mmry  nW 
Banitag,  469-477. 

A.   lacey's  report,  1891 
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THE  cfTcct  of  a  general  monctar)-  stringency  is  felt  fim  and 
seriously   by  b>\nks    located  in  the  larger  of  the  rcicfvc  ciiici. 
Whenever  financial  affairs  arc  in  a  normal  condition  the  surplus  funds 
of  tlii:  local  bauk.i  linil  their  way  to  tbe  vaults  of  their  currespomi- 
cnt  banlu  locntetl  in  the  great  centers  of  buttinesi  activity.     I'hi*  is' 
undoubtedly  due  in  pnrt  to  the  fact  that  the^e  deposits  n>ay  be  made 
available  for  lawful  money  rc^cn'c  nnd  that  a  snijll  rate  of  interest  is,  as 
a  rule,  paid  upon  bank  balances  by  associations  in  the  l.irgcr  cities,  and 
to  the  fiirthtT  fact  that  the  mainKnance  of  a  good  balance  with  their  ciiy 
correspondents  strenKlhens  the  claim  of  the  interior  t>ankt  upon  the 
former  for  rcdisroitnts  when  the  lem]iorary  condilion  of  redundant7   _ 
passes  away  and  the  increased  demand  for  money  is  greater  than  the  H 
interior  banks  from  their  resources  can  conveniently  sujiply. 

'Wwa  it  residi!t  that  the  w-ints  of  acontJiieni  in  case  of  general  depres- 
sion ;trc  at  l;i.it  brought  tbrmigh  various  channels  of  business  activity,  by 
way  of  with<lrawa1s  or  loans,  to  the  Utnkcnt  of  the  great  meiropoliian 
cities  for  relief,  and  they  are  presented  in  such  a  form,  in  many  casct, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  refusal,  if  general  bankroplcy  is  to  be^ 
avoided.  | 

During  the  periixl  of  the  stringency  [1S90]  ...  the  cities  of  Nc* 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  iiostoii  were  Ktdjjected  to  the  most  presung 
demands,  and  alter  very  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  by  thefl 
associated  batiks  that  the  exigency  made  necessary  a  resort  to  the 
issuing  of  clearing-house  loan  certificates,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
clearing- hotiKc  balances.  This  expedient  had  been  successfully  resorted 
to  during  the  panics  of  1873  and  1884. 
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Al  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Clearing- House  Association,  on  the 

1  ilh  day  of  November,  1890,  the  following  resolution  was  unaniiiioiiNly 

;til opted : 

AVj.'Avi/,  Thai  a  commlltce  of  live  be  •ppoinled  by  the  cbai>,  at  whiirh  the  chair- 
man  thall  lie  cmc,  to  iri;rivr  frDiii  limki  member*  of  (he  aMuciition  l>ill>  rfccivable 
and  other  Becurilin,  tu  lie  K{>|>ruvci1  liy  uni-l  ciininiitlrF,  wb^i  sbnll  be  autboiiieil  id 
IMUc  thcfcfur,  to  5Ui:h  dc|H>«ihiLj{  bank's  luAti  ccrtilicale*  bcarinj^  inltruX  at  6  per 
<cnt  pet  annmii,  nnil  in  nd.Hiliuii  thtreto  a  cunimii»iiin  of  oiic-i]U«itrt  i>f  I  tent  (or 
cvt'TV  ihitly  ilay*  iiueb  ii-rlllkalei  thdU  rcmiiit  unjiaiil,  ami  «urh  Inan  crtlifJi'Dtn  ihall 
not  l>cin  r««»  i>r  75  per  cent  ii(  llir  iiiaikit  v*luc  oi  i)iu<  ictutitio  of  billi  tcceivnbleio 
(Jvptiiicvd,  and  tucb  ccrtificaica  iball  be  received  and  paid  in  lelllenicnt  of  tiiLlancca 
at  the  clckting  hoiuc.  .  .  . 

These  cerlilicates  were,  by  unanimous  agiccnienl  upon  the  part  of  the 
clearing-lioiise  baiik^  accepted  in  lieu  of  money  in  the  icUlemcnt  of 
clearing -houie  balanoe.s. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  rttireinenl  of  lliese  securities  in  case  the 
colbtcrAls  pledged  were  found  insufficicm,  the  several  boards  of  direciors 
of  the  associated  banks  were  requcslcJ  to,  and  did,  pass  a  resolution  in 
the  following  form : 

Kfu'tiff.  That  any  lo»  rMuliinn  fiom  llie  iMuc  of  loan  ccitilicjitct  »h«U  \k  hmnc 
by  the  banWi  ciinipiiang  the  Ckarmd-liouw  AMotinlion  piu  rata  of  iai>il»l  and 
lutplu*.  anrt  tbit  imibiiioii  •iiall  lie  ratified  by  the  buardi  of  the  ntprctivr  bank*. 
lucniliers  of  the  a»>>ci*Iii>n.  .nnil  a  i:Grlilieil  Cupy  »!  >uih  cunscnl  debveitd  (o  the 
cbainum  of  the  luut  cuinioiltei,-. 

B.     RCKF,I.S'S   REPORT,    1893 

■"yHE  unprecedented  condition  of  the  money  market  from  June  to 
J.  Scpicrtilwr  called  for  extraordinary  remedies,  not  only  to  avert 
gcnciai  disasiec  to  the  bankii  but  to  prevent  cominerdal  ruin.  This 
remedy  was  the  isNinng  of  clearing- house  loan  cerlificates,  which  were 
brought  into  use  as  in  1873,  18.S4,  tS()o-'9i,  by  the  associated  banks  of 
New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  dltiinore,  and  other  cities  where 
needed.  The  service  rendered  by  them  was  invaluable,  and  10  their 
timely  tuuance  by  the  a.i>odaied  banks  of  the  cities  named  ix  due  the 
fact  that  the  year's  record  of  xuspenxions  and  failures  is  not  greatly 
augmented. 

.  .  .  The  subject  ,  .  ,  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  year's 
Iianking  history,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  here  and  there  are  to 
Ijc  found  those  who  enterutin  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  purpose 
for  which  these  certilitiites  were  issued  and  what  was  accomplishc<i  by 
their  issuance.  Briefly  slated,  they  w«re  teuiporarj-  loans  made  by  the 
bonks  associated  together  u  a  clearing-house  association,  to  the  mem- 
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bc»  of  «tich  associ.ilion.  nml  wcir  :)^-;iilablc  to  such  hank«  only  fix  the 
purpose  of  sciiling  balances  <luc  from  and  to  each  other,  these  balaneei 
under  normal  conditions  of  business  being  alwa)'&  settled  ia  coin  or 
currency,  .  .  . 

Al  a  time  when  viuit  suim  of  coin  and  currenc)-  were  being  Mitltdra 
from  the  banks,  to  he  hoarded,  these  loan  ceitirmie*.  by  prrformiitg  iht] 
functions  of  the  cuncncy  or  coin  customarily  required  for  settlii^  duly 
balances  nt  the  clearing  house,  released  so  much  cutrcncy  or  coiQ  to  ibc 
legitimate  and  current  dem.inds  of  business  and  unquestionably  placed 
it  within  the  power  of  the  banks  In  the  dties  named  to  extend  to  outsMe 
baiik«  the  aid  needed  on  the  one  hand  arxl  htierally  granted  on  tbe 
other.  In  no  iuilanee  were  these  cerlificairs  designed  to  nor  did  ihey 
circulate  .is  m»nev.  They  were  but  due-bills  and  their  sole  fiinction 
consisted  in  discharging  the  single  obligation  ax  the  clearing  house.  .\ii 
aiicnipi  on  the  p.irt  of  a  bank  in  any  of  the  ahsociationi  muia| 
these  certificates  to  use  ihcni  otherwise  would  have  incurred  a  fine  and 
other  penalties  provided  in  the  rnks  governing  such  OASodations.  Thetr 
issuance  »t  so  early  a  <)atc  in  the  fmancial  derangement  oi  tbe  country 
was  most  opportune  in  not  only  preventing  an  acute  panic,  but  in  lend- 
tDg  to  restore  public  contideDce.  such  action  dcrawnuaiing  that  bjr 
mutuil  agreement  of  all,  the  weak  banks  of  the  aioociation  would  be,  so 
far  as  depositors  and  other  creditors  were  4-oncemed,  as  strong  as  tbe 
stroitgest.  .  .  . 

The  following  figures,  showing  ihc  nioven)ent  and  amonnt  of  the  iuK 
of  kun  certificates  in  1893  in  the  cities  named,  will  indicate  the  ateaaan 
of  relief  afforded  by  them : 


CHAPTER   XXVIIl  — FINANCES   AND   CUR- 
RENCY 

i68.    Demonetization  of  Silver  (1872) 

BV   MEMBERS   OF   THE   H0U3E   OP   HEI'KESESTATIVUS 

The  Mini  Iaw.  or  Ccijiinfc  Act.  of  1S7J,  m  the  bill  iluiuwc-l  in  IhU  nirad  wu 
eallcil.  wu  pccpatcil  In  Ibc  Ircutity  •kparlincnl  an<l  paucd  Ihv  Senate  ituring  lh« 
Kiirty-l-^nl  IVinjtrm.  Al  thnl  llinc  tlie  l>ill  <l!-l  niil  jinniflc  lur  the  cuin*);ir  of  Ihc 
riltri dulUt.  tn  ibr  Muum  i>(  Krptncnlilivra  Ihc  lull  UiU  toiiii'lcrcd  iluriiiR ihc  ncu 
CongrCB,  uhvn  a  diuni;  nia'itM  pruiiiling  fur  the  ci'innKi:  ot  ■  luliUilUry  lilvct 
dullu.  'I'hc  diKUKUin  -il  thU  clauic  bikI  the  pauufie  of  the  hill  in  ibi-  lluuac  are 
■howfl  In  thl*  cMrmcL  The  hill  then  utnl  in  the  Senate,  whete  llie  cuina^e  of  the 
■uMdiMy  tilver  dollu  wa*  i.~«t  uul  ami  •  tutitlilnle  nildcj  pruvi'linic  fat  the  (ii>Qaf[c 
of  the  "  lra<le  "  itoUai.  tn  (hit  (urm  llir  ai:l  l.'ccame  a  law.  I  jilcr  it  wan  contended 
that  the  hill  )«Mr>l  the  [lou«e  hy  fmuil  iH-taute  (he  nuqxiitr  lo  detnoneliie  lilTet  vrM 
not  (UI«(L  —  Biblioi^pby :  lircokingi  ami  Ringnin.  Srir/s /ar  l>/ia//,  Jim.  xxxW, 
sxiV!  Bowkei  and  He*,  k'r-t'/tr'i  CkhU  in  /it.'m'iiiu,  Scital.  iintf  /Wittra/  Sii/nrt, 
jS-40;  Pcovidrncc  Puh1»:  l.ihiary.  .Wenlklr  flidiflm,  II,  IJJ-24I. —  Kur  t.  detailed 
hitlury  of  the  bill,  me  E'lwar'l  Mi.riieri.iii,  Hand  Htwi  of  t'ilitiii  for  iSgo,  157-169. 

'  I-X'TION  fourteen  dec  krcs  what  Ihc 
gold  coins  shall  be,  and  iheir  respec- 
tive wdgfacs,  and  tuakes  (hem  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  al  their 
nomiiud  value,  when  not  bolow  the  slandard  weight  and  limit  of  loler- 
ai»c«  prescribefl,  and  at  a  valuation  proporlioneil  to  their  actual  weight 
when  below  the  .stanctanl  weight  arnl  tolerance.  'I'lm.s  far  the  se<*lion 
H  a  rcciMctmail  of  fxisling  l.iwji.  In  ;iddiiion,  it  declares  the  gold  dol- 
br  of  iwcoty-fivc  and  eight  tenths  grains  of  standard  gold  to  be  the  unit 
of  raiuc.  gold  practically  having  been  in  this  country  for  many  years  the 
stantlard  or  measure  of  value,  a«  it  is  le^Uy  in  Great  Britain  and  moat 
of  ■  -I  counlnes.     The  silver  dollar,  which  by  law  is  now  the 

IfL  init  of  value,  docs  not  bear  a  correct  relative  proportion 

If.  .  .  , 

.  ^^__ uDUoittee.   after   rareful   consideration,    concluded    that 

r.iius  of  standard  gold  constituting  the 
le  money  unit  or  melallic  representative 


[April  9.  Mr.  HOOfLR.]    Q''* 


Section  sixteen  recnacis  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  defining  the 
silver  coins  and  ihcir  weights  respectively,  except  in  relation  lo  the  silver 
dotbr,  which  is  reduced  in  weight  from  four  hundred  and  twelve  an<l  a  '\ 
half  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  grnijts;  thus  making  it  a  subsdi- 
ary  coin  in  harmony  with  the  silver  coins  of  less  <tenoininatton,  to  secure 
its  concurrent  circulation  with  ihcm.  The  silver  dollar  of  four  hundted 
and  twelve  and  a  half  grains,  by  reason  of  its  bullion  or  intrinsic  value 
being  greater  than  its  nominal  value,  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  coin  of 
circubiion,  and  is  melted  by  manufacturers  of  silverware.  .  .  . 

Section  eighteen  provides  that  no  coins  other  than  those  prescribed 
in  this  act  shall  hereafter  be  issued.  The  ciTcct  of  it  is  to  discontinue 
the  coinage  of  the  one  and  two  cent  bronze  coins.  .  .  . 

[Mr.  STOUGHTON.J  The  gold  coins  provided  for  . .  .  «rc  declared 
to  be  a  legal  ten<ler  for  all  sums  at  Ihcir  denominational  value,  .\skle 
tVom  the  three-iloltar  gold  pie<:e,  which  is  a  deviation  from  our  metrical 
nlio,  and  therefore  oliieciionnbic,  the  unly  change  in  the  present  Uw 
»  in  more  clearly  specifying  the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  valtic.  'fhis 
was  probably  the  intention,  and  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1849,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  inference  or  implication.  The 
value  of  silver  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  die  ducluations  of  the 
market,  and  the  supply  and  demand.  Cold  is  practically  the  standarti 
of  value  among  all  c:ivih);cd  nations,  and  the  time  has  come  in  this  coun- 
try when  the  gold  dollar  should  be  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  coin 
representative  of  the  money  unit.   .  .  . 

The  sdvcr  coins  provided  for  are  the  dollar,  384  grains  troy,  the  half 
dollar,  quarter  dollar,  and  dime  of  the  value  and  weight  of  one  half,  one 
(piacicr,  and  one  tenth  of  the  dollar  respectively ;  and  they  are  made 
a  legal  tender  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  fire  dollars  at  any  one  pay- 
ment. .  .  . 

[Mr.  POrriiR.]  .  .  .  this  bill  provides  for  the  making  of  changes 
in  the  legal-lender  coin  of  the  country,  and  for  substituting  as  legal- 
tender  coin  of  only  one  metal  instead  as  heretofore  of  two.  I  think 
myielf  this  woidd  be  a  wise  provision,  and  that  legal-tender  i:i>in', 
except  subsidiary  coin,  should  Ik  of  gold  alone;  but  why  should  we 
legislate  on  this  now  when  we  arc  not  using  cither  of  those  metals  as  I 
a  circulating  medium  ?  ,  .  . 

[May  17.]  Mr.  HOOPER.  ...  I  desire  to  call  up  the  bill  ( H.  R. 
No.  141;)  revising  and  amending  the  laws  relative  10  mints, assay  ollioes. 
and  coinage  of  the  United  States-     I  do  so  for  the  pur|)ose  of  olferiug  1 
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an  amendment  to  the  bill  in  the  nature  or  a  sutHititiite,  one  which  has 
been  very  carefully  prepared  and  which  [  have  submiitcd  to  the  dilTer- 
ent  gentlemen  in  thia  Hou§c  who  have  taken  a  !>pccial  imere:}!  in  ihe 

b.n.  .  .  . 

The  SPKAKKR.  Doe«  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Hoopek)  move  that  the  rca<]ing  of  the  bill  I>c  dispcntied  with? 

Mr  HOOPER.  ...  I  will  50  frame  my  motion  to  suspend  the  rulei 
that  it  will  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  bill.  .  .  . 

Tile  ipiestion  was  put  on  s!ia|jcnding  the  niles  and  parsing  the  hill 
without  reading ;  and  (two  thitdi  not  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the  rules 
were  not  suspended.  .  .  . 

Mr.  HOOPER.  ...  I  now  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  and 
the  sul»iitute  for  the  bill  in  relation  to  mints  and  coinage  passed ;  and 
I  axk  that  the  aiilistitutc  be  read. 

The  Clerk  began  to  read  the  iiibHtilute.  .  .  . 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Mawa- 
chiiseits,  to  GusjicDd  the  rules  and  ]>ass  the  bill,  it  vas  agreed  to ;  there 
being  —  aye»  110,  noes  13. 

CeH^retsional  Glnbt,  43  Cong.,  :  scss.  (Rtves  and  Bailey.  Washington.  1873), 
3JO5-388J  passim,  April  9  and  May  17,  1873- 


169.    Resumption  of  Specie  Payments  (1879) 

BY  SF-CRETARV  JOHN   SHERMAN  (1895) 

Th«  lav  pruvi'jing  foi  Iljc  ruuin]'lii'n  a(  «|vi^ic  parnirnta  wa«  puui]  in  187^ 
Sherman  wu  sccrrlary  of  ihc  t>«3iU[y  vhcti  tin-  Ihw  wu  rmnlly  carticil  inio  effect.^ 
For  Siirrm«ii.  see  No.  51  above.  —  Itililioi^aphjr :  Boivkpr  an-l  11m,  Rntdtr't  tiutJi 
in  Eioai-Kiit,  Snial,  anJ  I'ehhial  Sitnur,  35-jSi  lfonc«  While,  .l/tiiry  and 
BuHiiHg,  i*iii-*-n. 

ON  Ihe  1st  of  January,  1879,  when  the  rcMimption  act  went  into 
effect,  the  aggregate  amount  of  gold  coin  and  Inillion  in  the 
tieamry  exceeded  $140,000,000.  Uniicd  Sutes  notes,  when  presented, 
were  redeemed  with  gokl  coin,  hut  in.itead  of  the  notes  being  presented 
for  redemption,  gold  coin  in  exchange  for  them  wai  deposited,  thus 
iiu-n^cinn  th^  miM  in  the  treaitiry. 

"'  specie  payments  was  generally  accc]>led  as  a 
cat  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
*f  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  meani  by 
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resumption.  The  commercial  and  banking  cl.iues  generally  treated 
rcsumpiion  »  if  it  involved  the  ]>uyiueiil  and  cancetlation  of  United 
Stales  notes  and  all  forms  of  government  money  except  coin  and  buk 
notes.  Another  class  was  opposed  to  resumption,  and  Eivofcd  a  targe 
issue  or  paper  money  without  any  promise  or  CKpt-ttation  of  redemption 
in  coin.  The  body  of  the  people,  I  behei'c,  a^'^^^l  *''''  "^^  •**  wi>inion 
thst  re.tuniptioii  meant,  not  tJie  cancellation  and  wilhilmwal  uf  green- 
bsicks,  but  the  bringing  (hem  tip  to  par  and  maintaining  them  as  the 
equivalent  of  coin  bv  the  p.-iyinent  of  them  in  coin  on  demand  by  Ibe 
holder.  This  was  my  definition  of  resumption.  1  do  not  believe  thai 
any  commercial  nation  can  conduct  inodcdi  operations  of  business  upon 
the  basis  of  tuin  alone,  I'rior  to  our  Civd  War  ilie  United  States  under- 
took to  collect  its  taxes  in  specie  and  to  pay  i|>ecie  for  its  obligations ; 
this  w.is  the  bullion  theory.  This  narrow  v'kvh  of  money  compelled  ihe 
stales  to  supply  |>aper  currency,  and  this  led  to  a  great  diversity  of 
money,  de])cnding  upon  the  credit,  the  habits  and  the  waDls  of  the 
people  of  the  different  stales.  Tlie  United  States  notes,  commoolf 
called  greenbacks,  were  the  creature  of  nei:e*sity,  but  i>rovcd  a  great 
blessing,  and  only  needed  one  attribute  to  make  them  the  best  subsiiliXc 
for  coin  money  that  has  ever  been  devised.  That  quality  was  sapplted 
by  their  redemption  in  coin,  when  demanded  by  the  holder. 

The  feeling  in  the  treasur>'  depaitnicnt  on  the  day  of  resumptkm  a 
thus  dc«cri))e(t  by  J.  K.  Upton,  assistant  secretary,  in  an  article  urilun 
at  the  close  of  1892  : 

"  The  ycu,  howcvet,  cluuil  with  no  unftlcinnl  cMUemenl.  but  wiih  unplrwa* 
focelKiilIni!!.  The  l*t  <lay  nl  Jmiuirv  wan  ^iindny  and  no  butjnew  wm  Ifuuactt4 
On  Mondaj  aniicty  (ciunctl  iti  ll>c  iiilicr  <if  lUn  K^cctary.  Horn  alter  boiu  tamti: 
no  n«w*  cune  from  Xov  York.  Inquiry  by  uirr  shuwcl  nil  wst  quiet.  .At  tne<l(M 
of  liutmcu  came  thii  nicHagc:  *f  135,000  of  notes  prnmini  (L>t  coin  — JifOO^oeoiJ 
Hull]  (i>r  iiiilem.'  That  uM  all.  Rciuinpllon  waft  xconipliihcil  wilfa  aa  iliUmliiBi 
By  Fivt:  oVIiick  llic  ni'w>  wit  all  over  ihc  lanil,  anil  Ihe  Sew  Voik  bankcn  am  «ipfu| 
their  tea  in  at»>j1ute  urcrty. 

" Thidecn  yttn  haac  lince  poncil.  and  the  Hvlcmplion  (nn-I  itill  rctnatn*  iniM 
in  the  >iu1>-tri^n»uiy  vnullti.     The  |itcilii;li<.>n  al  Ihc  tcciclaty  haa  Ixxfimr   bia(«T. 

Wliirn  ([old  ciuld  wilK   certainty  lie   iiliUiocd   fir  r    i—     — -'•  ■■ --■■-  •    -■      T-' 

eipciiinent  of  maintain inc  a  limited  unoiuit  of  I 
hiueil  upon  a  rcaitinalilc  icu-ive  in  the  t/cMUrr  pit  1 
(Mttcl  aliio  by  tl>r  civitit  uf  the  ([utcmnxnl.  ^u  p<<ic< 
Ihirnclunve  uae  of  thcK  notes  (ot  ciicubUon  oiay  becoic. 
pulicy  of  tlie  £>iveTiim«nt." 

I  immediate  effect  of  resninp 
blic  credit,  which  ma 
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of  lb«  United  Slates  then  rc(leem;ibk-  into  bonds  t)caring  four  per  cent, 
iotctesl.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Letters  vriticn  about  this  date  will  show  tny  view  belter  thui 
aaytbing  I  can  say  now.  .  .  . 

WAKHLtinvM,  D.  C.  Jamuify  8,  1879. 

(C  C.  SinNK,  Fj.v^  SccreUcy  Rulllun  dub,  New  Yv>k.  .  .  . 

1  TTK'*'  111*'  my  utl^ial  iluiirt  will  nul  |ictmil  mc,  in  prnvn,  to  mpond  to  the 
loui  lou  Knd  mt,  and  1  caniiul  du  si\  by  irUct.  in  wutdi  mote  opmnvc  thin  Ibe 
lowt  juelf,  "To  Kciumpiion  —  mny  it  bv  lorevet.' 

lireilecnialilc  tiiuncy  it  alHi^i  the  result  vl  war,  [mlilcncr,  ur  numc  ttndl  niilfor- 
Kant.  A  nalion  wuul>]  n>i|,  eii,c]>t  tii  -Ute  nccruity.  i!nu<:  it*  ptumisn  to  pay  moocy 
whi-n  it  ii  unalik'  lu  TFclccni  tlvw  pri'initnL,  I  kmiw  Ihal  when  the  Ir^il  Icndcn 
were  ^nt  iuuri),  in  I'chrgiry,  t&bi,  we  were  sndcr  a  dire  necaBil;.  The  ilouht  that 
ptcveotcil  (cvcial  iiillucntbl  hciiatort,  like  t'cMciidcn  aad  G>llanier,  fruiii  viilin)!  (or 
the  kipil  Icivlpc  <lau«<',  wM  lliat  llicy  wrrc  ni't  cimvinijcd  tlia[  nur  iKcritilica  v«rc 
»>  eitrriDf  ai  to  demand  Ihr  ia«ae  of  irtcJecmalilF  jiapfr  money.  Molt  of  Uioht  who 
«Mc-1  (or  il  jilatiJicd  Iheir  vole  upon  Ihc  ground  lh«I  the  very  eiiilincc  of  the  country 
dci'^n'lcil  ujjun  ill  ability  to  cuiu  into  muncy  ila  priitniiri  (g  ftty.  'I1ial  wia  the 
potition  tikrn  liv  nir.  Wc  uvrc  ouurcd  by  Srcreiaty  CIiok  lliat  iiracly  imr  hundred 
'tfVim  i)(  unpaid  rcquititi'int  wne  lying  upon  bit  lahlc.  for  money  due  to  loldiera 
lil'tM  piewnce  of  the  enemy,  and  lot  food  and  cloihing  to  mainuin  them  at  tlie 
fronL  \V(  then  ptovidtd  for  the  iwue  uf  Icipil  leniler  United  Stale*  nolo,  «■  an 
«Kl[cmc  remedy  111  (he  nation'i  i>eril.  ll  hat  alwayi  leemed  iiran^  that  *o  Wifce 
and  (cipcctablc  a  luidy  of  om  feliow-cltlient  ihuuM  re)[iiid  the  continuance  of  iiir- 
deemal'ie  rnoncy  ■»  the  in^riiiant'iit  pdicy  uf  a  nation  ao  alroit]£  and  rich  aa  (jun,  al^le 
to  |>ay  every  dollur  of  its  ilctni  -m  dcninnd.  after  the  tsusei  i>f  il>  i<>kue  harl  diwp- 
pcoied.  To  rnume  ii  to  recover  from  illnei^,  to  escape  danger,  to  stand  lound  and 
nenlthy  in  the  financial  wnrlJ.  with  our  tuirency  baicit  upon  the  intrinsic  value  uf 
flolid  coin. 

'llicrcfure  I  aay.  may  letuniption  be  perpelukl.  To  wish  otherwise  ii  to  hope  fet 
WM,  limgtt  and  national  peril,  calnmiiie*  to  which  our  nation,  like  othen.  may  be 
tatijecl.  bul  ogainit  vhkh  Ine  eameit  upiration  of  every  patriot  will  l>e  uttered. 

John  Sherman.  Rett'lUttioHt  of  I'erly  Vettrs  in  tht  fliiuif,  SenaU.  and  Oihinel 
(Chicago,  etc-,  l8oj).  II,  ?ol-704  fiaium.  [By  perniission  of  the  S.iuitield 
Publlahing  Co.,  Akroo,  O.] 
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BV  PBOFESSOK  FKASK  Wll.I.IAM  TAUSSIG 

rTm—it)!  i*  pwfcwwt  of  political  e^fliioioy  at  Harvard  Llniversity,  and  an  atilhonnr 

■poa  Milijvctt  cunnecte^l  with  the  hnoncial  and  economic  developiaenl  of  the  United 
->Ul^  '—  BiUioipapfaf  u  Id  N'u.  16S  ahixe. 

.tut  be  noted  that  the  present  act  niakcs  no  itnpor- 

Ihc  provisiont  of  the  Ulinrl  m:\  of  1878,  cxi:ept  in 

eiKy  to  be  Ltsucd.     Ii  is  tnit:  there  is  2  rhangc 
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in  form ;  instead  of  silii-cr  dothre  and  silver  certificates  we  are  to  haw 
CreAMiry  n»ies,  redeemable  ai  the  government's  option  in  gold  oi  in  uU-a 
coin,  wliich  notes  are  made  legal  tender  for  dehta.  But  under  the  act 
of  1878  the  silver  dollar*  were  a  legal  Icnilcr,  and  the  silver  certifir.itw 
¥fere  practically  so.  IdHh,  moreover,  wctc  pmciically  rcdceniablc  cithn 
in  ijold  or  in  silver ;  directly  of  course  in  silver,  an<l  indirectly,  but  now 
the  \etA  effectually,  in  gold.  This  indirect  redemption  arose  because 
the  goveriimeiit  was  atway*  wi11tnj[  to  accept  the  certificate*  anil  doILm 
freely  in  payment  of  all  public  dues ;  while,  on  the  Other  hand,  it  vn 
always  willing  snd  able  to  pay  each  one  of  its  creditor!  gold,  if  be  n-aninl 
it.  The  effect  of  the  dotibic  willingness  was  to  keep  the  silver  currency 
alwayi  equal  in  value  to  gold,  and  the  new  legislation  docs  no  nrare  than 
to  simpliiy  matters  by  making  the  treasury  notes  redeemable  in  goJil  or 
silver  coin  directly.  It  is  safe  to  say  —  even  without  the  exprest  dccU- 
raiion,  wedged  into  the  act,  that  it  is  "the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  onajurityon  the  present  legal 
ratio"  —  that  every  nilministmtion,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  will  w^ 
to  keep  the  notes  equal  to  gold,  and  will  redeem  them  in  gotd  whenever 
that  metal  is  demanded.  The  only  important  change,  therefore,  from 
the  act  of  187S,  is  as  to  amottnt.  In  l>oth  measures  the  annua)  incre- 
ment of  new  silver  cutrtncy  is  determined  in  a  cumbrous  w.ty,  depend- 
ing on  the  i>rice  of  silver  bullion.  The  outcome  under  the  old  act  wm 
an  annual  issue  of  .ilioul  thirty  millions  ofdoll.irs  ;  under  the  new  one  it 
will  be  Iwlwcen  fifty  and  sixty  millions  —  for  several  years  probably 
ne.ircr  *ixiy  millions  than  fifty.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  Twenty  millions  a  year,  perhaps  thirty  millions,  will  find  use  in 
the  increase  of  retail  transactions  ari.ting  from  the  j^enend  growth  of  the 
community.  There  is  an  ino-itable  claslirity  about  this  item.  In  any 
one  year,  more  or  less  may  be  a.bsorb«J.  Present  indications  point  to 
the  ii»c,  for  the  first  year  or  twOj  of  rather  more  than  twenty  milliotn. 
Then  there  is  the  gap  left  by  reured  bank  notes,  where  again  the  count 
must  be  uncertain  .  .  .  but,  on  the  whule,  Mime  iem|)0rary  aid  in  find- 
ing a  lodjtment  for  the  new  miles  in  the  retail  currency  will  doubtless  be 
found  in  this  direction.  Between  general  growth  and  retired  hank  notes, 
BO  large  a  part  of  the  new  notes  will  probably  find  their  way  into  general 
circulation  for  retail  transactions  that  the  goi-crnment  will  be  able  lo 
hoard  any  unused  excess  without  great  rman<;ial  embarrassment.  Bat- 
ring  unexpected  revulsions  in  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  we  may  there- 
foie  expect  that  the  new  silver  currency  wilt  be  issued  at  the  si 
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smooihlf  and  "'Ih  as  liitit  immediate  c-ffccl  as  that  of  the  past.  Those 
who  cspeci  any  prompt  effect  oil  priew,  ou  bank  operations,  or  on  gov- 
crnmeni  fmancei,  are  likely  to  tx;  tlixui>|x>inieil. 

Next,  :i%  to  the  more  ultimate  cffcclx,  aunming  that  there  wilt  be  tio 
fresh  legislation  by  Congress  on  the  bank-nulc.  silver,  or  greenback 
issues,  ^^'c  shall  reach  after  a  year  or  two  the  stage  when  more  notes 
will  be  put  out  than  can  find  a  place  in  the  old  way.  It  is  almost  cctialn 
that  sixty  millions  of  new  notes  of  the  smaller  denomiiiutiuns  euiinot  be 
gut  into  ctreuliilioa  n'ery  year.  Of  roiirte  it  i.s  jioxxible  that  the  govern- 
ment then  will  simply  hoan)  the  excess,  as  it  did  at  an  e.nrlier  period 
already  referred  to  —  the  years  1S85  and  1886.  A  continued  surplus  of 
income  over  expcndilure  might  enable  it,  if  it  chose,  to  maintain  such  a 
policy  for  a  long  lime  --  to  buy  tlic  silver,  and  sienply  to  hoard  so  many 
of  the  notes  as  did  not  readily  find  their  way  into  circulation  or  came 
back  into  its  hands.  But  this  escape  from  the  <Iifh'nilties  of  the  sittia- 
lion  is  not  likely  to  be  mtorte<l  to,  except  as  a  makeshift  to  tide  over  R 
temporary  emergency,  or  one  expected  to  be  tcmporaty.  In  the  cntl. 
tile  treasury  will  doubtless  have  to  pay  out  the  notes,  whether  ihcy  find 
a  ready  circulation  or  not.  Then,  at  last,  it  may  be  said,  we  shall  have  a 
forced  issue  of  new  currency,  and  surely  a  period  of  inllation,  with  all  its 
intoxicating  and  demurati/ing  effecis. 

No  douht  the  inflation  must  come,  but  the  how  and  when  are  not  so 
dear.  The  reader's  attention  roust  again  be  called  to  the  importance 
of  banking  operations,  and  to  ihc  consequences  which  llow  from  the  fact 
that  all  large  payments  ate  made  by  checks  rotini;  on  bank  deposits. 
No  iasue  of  government  notes,  large  or  Kmall,  can  gn-aily  alfecl  prices, 
anlesa  it  affects  the  volume  of  bank  dc']>onts  and  that  of  the  paymenu 
made  through  tlicm.  It  would  be  wearisome,  and  indeed  —  since  the 
precise  liim  which  events  may  take  is  quite  uncertain  —  hardly  profit- 
able, to  speculate  on  the  various  pOMibililiea  of  a  future  several  years 
distant ;  but  it  may  illu^lnile  what  I  have  Mid  of  the  part  nhich  bank 
operations  must  play  in  any  process  of  inflation,  if  (  indicate  the  working 
of  the  silver  notes  under  two  simple  and  very  possible  sets  of  conditions. 
First,  the  note*  may  be  issued  at  one  of  the  ordinary  perioils  of  depres- 
sion and  Imsiness  m.ictivily.  .-\t  such  times  the  banks  have  plenty  of 
cash  in  their  vaults ;  they  find  it  diOictilt  to  induce  business  men  to  in- 
cre.xse  their  credits  and  deposits;  the  industrial  curient  is  sluggish  and 
is  not  easily  mm-ed  by  a  fresh  inflow.  The  notes  which  the  government 
would  pay  out  to  bulUoD-sellers,  or  to  other  creditors,  would  accumulate 
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in  l}aiik  vault!.,  and  ttience  more  and  mote  or  (hem  mHild  flo«-  bock  into 
the  treui>ury.  A  larj^cr  nnd  Lirger  piupoilioii  of  the  govemment't  nvt- 
nuc  would  be  received  in  these  treasury  notes.  Meatiwhile,  gold  would 
be  pAid  out  tosucli  as  called  Tor  It,  and,  the  bank  rescnn  being  alreadf 
orcr-fuU,  the  gold  would  tend  to  How  out  in  foreign  payments  ;  the  more 
so  because  at  such  times  securities,  which  form  ordinarily  a  conatderabW 
port  of  our  iC!iource«  fur  forei({n  payments,  would  be  diHicult  tu  lell 
abroad.  By  :■  [iroeewt  of  thin  itorl,  the  treasury  might  Ik;  drained  of  ilt 
gold,  and  even  brought  to  a  suspension  of  gold  p.iyments,  while  yet  the 
note  itisiies  which  had  brought  this  about  hnd  had  no  effect  on  prices, 
liventually,  no  doubt,  the  conlinUAncc  of  these  issues  would  lead  to  a 
movement  towaid  inDalion  ;  but  only  when,  in  the  time  of  activity  which 
usually  follows  in  due  course  the  time  of  depression,  the  banks,  and  Ktill 
more  ihc  bu»ine«t  community,  were  in  a  humor  to  respond. 

F.  W.  Taussig,  Tie  II  'orkitig  »ftkf  Ntw  Sihirr  An,  in  FivHm,  October,  1890 
(New  York),  X,  165-171  passim. 


171.    Defence  of  Silver  (1896) 

BY   Wll-I.IAM    JF.NSINr.S   BRVAN 

Rryan  entercil  roniticH  froin  NcbruiLn  in  \9ef\,  and  (con  bMame  notcil  for  bb 
>ilveicii-y  Mf  ■  iiiiiirlalllc  Mi>i<litt<l.  Ilia  upeech  before  Ihc  l)cmoer<(ii;  n*liun*l  con- 
vi.'iili>>n  in  tS^.  fi»in  whiuh  Ihit  rxlnct  is  takrn.  Ma>  innlciimrnlil  fn  kecunn);  foe 
him  ihc  nominaliun  (ur  pmidvnt  by  that  cunvtntiin,  Holh  fluting  llial  ytai  tod  in 
■goo.  when  he  woi  auain  ramliilatc  for  ihe  jimiilenc}',  his  name  nat  (onsidered  as 
intcparaMy  E^nncdlcil  with  Ihc  free^nllver  policy. —  Fot  Dr)«n,  ace  \V.  J.  Btjan, 
Tht  IHni  BaUte.  —  liil)licitir*|ihy  a»  in  Nu.  IliS  alwre. 

niF.N  you  (turning  to  the  gold  delegates)  come  before  u* 
and  tell  us  ilui  we  arc  almut  to  disturb  your  businesn 
inlercsls,  we  reply  that  you  have  disturbed  our  busiiKa  interests  by 
your  course. 

We  say  to  you  that  you  have  made  the  dclinition  of  a  business  man  too 

limitetl  in  itx  application.    The  roan  who  is  employed  for  wages  is  as 

much  a  businen  man  as  hi«  employer ;  the  atturney  in  a  coimtry  town  if 

Its  much  a  business  man  as  the  i*or|>oration  coun.sci  in  a  great  metropolis ; 

.^hc  merchant  at  the  cross-toads  store  is  as  much  a  business  man  as  the 

chant  of  New  York ;  die  farmer  who  goes  forth  in  the  morning  and 

.  all  (lay  —  who  begins  in  the  npring  and  toils  all  summer  —  and  who  j 

by  the  application  of  brain  and  mtucle  to  the  natural  resources  of  the) 
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country  creates  weallh,  is  u  much  a  business  man  as  the  man  who  goes 
upon  the  board  of  Inide  and  belt  u}>on  ilie  price  of  grain  ;  the  minert 
who  go  down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  eartli,  or  climb  two  thousand  feet 
upon  the  cliffs,  and  bring  forth  from  their  hiding  places  the  prctiou* 
met^iU  lu  be  poured  into  die  channels  of  trade  are  a&  much  buiinets  men 
as  the  few  liDandn]  maunaics  who,  in  j.  ImcIc  ruoin,  comer  the  luuney  of 
the  world.     We  come  lo  speak  for  this  broader  cla.w  of  liiisinws  men. 

.  .  .  We  do  not  coinc  ns  a^rewor^.  Our  war  is  not  ;i  war  of 
conquest ;  we  arc  fighting  in  the  defense  of  our  homes,  our  families,  and  . 
posterity.  We  have  petitioned,  and  our  petitions  have  been  >corncil; 
we  hare  entreated,  and  our  entreaties  have  been  disregarded;  we  have 
begged,  an<l  they  have  mocked  when  our  calamity  came.  We  l)cg  no 
longer ;  wc  entrrat  no  more ;  we  peiilion  no  more.    We  defy  ihcm.  .  .  , 

Lci  me  caW  yniir  attention  to  two  or  three  important  things.  Tlie 
fprmleman  from  New  York  says  th.tt  he  will  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  pbtform  providing  that  the  proposed  change  in  our  monetary  jy»iem 
shall  not  olTect  contracts  already  made.  l>ei  tne  rcmind  you  that  there 
b  no  intention  of  affecting  those  contracts  which  according  to  present 
laws  are  made  payable  in  gold  ;  but  if  he  means  to  say  that  we  cannot 
change  our  moneiary  system  willuiut  protecting  those  who  have  loaned 
money  before  the  change  was  made,  1  desire  to  ask  him  where,  in  Uw  or 
in  morals,  he  can  find  jiistifiraiion  for  not  jirotecting  the  debtors  when 
the  set  of  1873  was  iKtssed,  if  he  now  insists  that  w«  must  protect  the 
creditors.  .  .  . 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  me  corae  to  the  paramount  issue.  If  they 
uk  us  why  it  is  that  wc  *ay  more  on  the  money  i|ueslion  than  we  say 
u|ion  the  tariff  iiuesliun,  I  reply  that,  if  protection  ha»  slain  its  thousands, 
the  gold  standar<l  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands.  If  they  ask  us  why  we 
do  not  embody  in  our  platform  all  the  things  that  we  believe  in,  wc  reply 
that  when  we  have  restored  the  money  of  the  Constitution  all  other 
necessary  reforms  will  be  possible ;  but  that  until  this  is  done  there  is  no 
other  refof(n  that  run  be  accompIi.->hed.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Carhsle  saiil  in  1878  that  this  was  a  struggle  between  "  the  idle 
holders  of  idle  capital "  and  "  the  straggling  masses,  who  produce  the 
wealth  and  pay  the  taxes  of  the  country  ;  "  and.  my  friends,  the  question 
we  are  to  decide  is :  Upon  which  side  will  the  Pemocraiic  party  fight ; 
npoD  the  side  of  "  the  idle  holders  of  idle  capital  "  or  upon  the  side  of 
"the  slniggling  masses?"  That  is  the  question  which  tlie  |urly  must 
answer  Am,  an<l  then  it  must  be  answered  by  each  indtviiiual  hereafter. 
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1'hc  sympaCliics  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  shown  by  thr  platform,  arc 
on  the  side  of  tiic  struggling  masses  who  have  ever  been  the  fouiMlalion 
of  the  DL-niocralic  paity.  There  arc  two  idcai  of  govcrnnicnt.  There 
arc  ibo:4C  who  believe  that,  if  you  will  only  legislate  to  make  the  well-to- 
do  prosperous,  their  prosperity  will  leak  through  on  ihote  IkIow.  Tbe 
IJemot-ratic  itle;i,  however,  hat  been  that  if  you  tcgitlatc  to  make  the 
masses  iirospcrous,  ihcir  |»ro»peniy  will  find  its  way  up  through  ei-cry 
clasf  which  rests  upon  them. 

You  conic  to  us  and  tell  us  that  the  great  cities  arc  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard  ;  we  reply  that  tlic  great  cities  re«  upon  our  broad  and  fertile 
pr.-tcries.  Burn  down  your  cilic*  and  leave  our  farmn,  and  your  cities  vill 
»|>riiij(  up  iigaiii  as  if  by  maj^ic  ;  but  dCNtroy  our  farms  and  the  grau 
will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city  in  the  country.  ^ 

My  friends,  wr  declare  that  this  nation  is  able  to  legislate  for  its  ovn  V 
people  on  every  r]ucslion,  without  wailing  for  the  aid  or  conKHt  of  any 
other  nation  on  earth  ;  and  upon  tliat  issue  we  expect  to  carr>'  every  Slate  ^ 
in  the  L'nion.  I  shall  not  slander  the  inhabitants  of  the  fair  Slate  of  ■ 
Masuclmietts  nor  the  iiili:il)it.inti  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  tiy  »yiiig 
that,  when  they  are  ri>nrr»nied  with  the  proiwition,  ihey  will  declare 
that  this  nation  is  not  able  to  nttcnd  to  its  own  business.  It  is  the  issue 
of  1 776  over  again.  Our  ancestors,  when  but  three  millions  in  number, 
had  the  courage  to  declare  ihcir  political  independence  of  every  other 
nation ;  shall  we,  their  descendants,  when  we  have  grown  to  seventy 
millions,  declare  that  we  are  less  indcpemlcnt  than  our  forefachcRt?! 
No,  my  friends  'hat  will  never  he  the  verdict  of  our  people.  Therefore, 
wr  care  not  upon  what  hues  the  baillc  is  fought  Ifthcy  say  bimccallhin 
is  good,  but  that  we  c.innot  have  it  until  other  nations  help  us,  we  reply 
that,  instead  of  having  a  gold  standani  because  England  has,  we  will 
restore  bimetallism,  and  then  let  England  have  bimetallism  because  the 
United  Slates  has  it.  If  they  lUre  to  come  out  in  the  open  field  and 
defend  the  gold  ktandard  as  .t  gixjd  thing,  we  wtll  fight  them  to  the 
utlermi»t.  Having  behind  us  the  prodiioing  masses  of  this  nation  and 
the  world,  sup]]ortcd  by  the  commercial  interest;,  the  labimng  interests, 
and  the  toilers  everywhere,  we  will  answer  their  demand  for  a  gold 
sundard  by  saying  to  them :  You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of 
hbor  this  crown  of  thorns,  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  croa 

of  gold.  m 
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172.    The  Gold-Standard  Act  (1900) 

BV  SECRETARY  LYMAN  JLDSON  GAGE 

Gaicc  wu  ■  iiiiiininrnt  Wnkcr  ia  Chicauo  who  in  1S47  Ivcame  lecretuy  of  the 
Ucuuiy  in  McKinicy')  tabinci.  The  chief  ihuc  in  ihf  ptctidcntial  contcit  of  1896 
wu  Ihal  of  the  luoncliLty  lUnditi).  The  Kepublii;si»,  mlvucatiiig  a  (iiiglc  £olil 
tUndaril  unlcu  lilniclallLim  •htiuli]  tie  Bilopletl  by  Intei national  agicciiivnl,  were 
■ucccmIuI,  an^l  Ihr  i;uM-*Uniliii'1  Uw  "I  I9OO  WM  tbe  uulconw  uf  Ilirit  tuCL-m. 
!«ecrcucy  Ungc  look  an  aciiic  inicrcit  in  the  maticc  and  was  on«  of  the  chief  pro- 
Ribtm  of  the  t>il1.  Ttic  Btticlc  fiom  which  Ihii  cxliocl  ii  taken  ii  in  Itii:  naluic  of 
a  reply  lu  an  article  wttllcn  liy  I'lulamt  J.  1..  Ijiughlln,  in  the  y«ir/'ii.i/  a/  /'iititiiai 
£r»i«Mij',  June,  igoOt  —  liibliogn|)hy  m  in  N'u.  I6!t  aliuvc. 

I  AM  sstisfieil  that  the  new  law  estnbli.sh«  the  g»UI  standard  bejrond 
ftssault,  tinlcM  it  is  dclibcratdy  violated.  .  .  . 

[t  U  quite  true  that  the  legal  tender  ([Uality  has  tiot  been  taken  away 
from  the  silver  and  paper  money  of  the  United  Sutcs.  It  would  h«ve 
been  a  remarkable  and  ditKiDJciing  thing  to  do  and  it  would  have  been 
quite  as  likely  10  weaken  ax  ta  ulrenjilhen  uur  monetary  sy%iem.  It 
ntakcM  no  difference  to  anybody  today  whether  he  is  paid  in  gold  or 
silver,  so  long  ;is  the  two  metals  circulate  M  par  wiih  each  other  and 
are  received  on  deposit  by  the  banks  without  disc  rim  ination.  U'hat 
difference  would  it  make  to  me  if  I  held  some  bond^  and  Mr.  Bryan 
kliuiild  direct  hia  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sort  out  some  of  his 
limited  stock  of  silver  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  Itonds  ? 
Would  I  not  immediately  deposit  the  silver  in  my  bink  and  draw 
checks  against  tt,  just  as  I  would  if  the  Secretary  had  exercised  the 
more  rational  i>olicy  of  paying  mc  with  a  Sub-Treasury  check  ? 

I  believe  that  silver  will  nc»'cr  drop  IkIow  par  in  gold?  The  crux  of 
the  proposition  is  that  adequate  measures  have  been  taken  by  tlie  new 
law  to  prevent  such  a  ix)ntiii||(enty.  .  .  . 

The  i|ue»lion  is  largely  an  atAdcmic  one  whether  any  provision  is 
made  for  maintaining  the  parity  of  gold  and  silver  beyond  the  provi- 
sions of  previous  laws,  for  the  simple  reason  that  methods  n-erc  already 
in  operation  which  mainiained  this  parity  under  severe  strain  from  the 
first  coinage  of  the  Bland  dollars  in  1878  down  to  the  rcpca]  of  the 
silver  purchase  law  in  iHif^  and  h:ive  maintained  such  parity  ever 
since.  Prof.  Ijiughlin  understands  the  practical  operation  of  these 
methods  of  redemption  through  the  receipt  of  silver  for  i»ibUc  due*. 
This  method  will  unquestionably  prove  adequate,  upon  the  single  con- 
dition that  our  mints  arc  not  opened  to  the  free  coinage  of  silv- 
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no  hinhci  conttideiab)!.-  |iiirthiue  or  coinage  of  silver  uke«  ]>lace.  The 
facte  of  the  tiliutiun  and  the  experience  of  ullier  ctiuntrie*  with  a  con- 
siderable ^imoiint  of  silver  mink  pUinly  show  that  ihc  suspension  of 
free  coinage  and  the  receipt  of  the  silver  coins  ^tiltiout  discriruiiution 
for  pulilic  <)ue&  arc  in  themselves  suSicient  to  nijtiotain  parity. 

But  I  iliiiik  Prof.  Laugblin  is  mistaken  in  hh  criticism  that  no  menm 
whatever  have  l>een  provided  for  niaiiiuiniiig  the  parity  between  gold 
and  silver.  He  admits  that  the  (int  section  of  Ihc  Art  declares  thai 
"  .'Ml  forms  of  money  iMUcd  or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
maintained  al  a  parity  of  value  with  this  statidard,  and  it  ^ull  be  the 
duly  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  such  parity."  He 
critkixes  this  proviuon  upon  the  ground  that  it  gives  absolutely  nothing 
with  which  lo  maintain  parity.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  provision  on  this  subject  is  T»t  put  in 
plainer  langu.tgc.  I  undcntand  that  it  was  iiiged  upon  the  Conference 
Committee  that  thb  chusc  shoulii  read,  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  use  all  appropriate  means  to  maintau 
mich  parity."  This  would  have  conveyed  sweeping  and  complete 
authority  to  tmy  goUl,  sell  bonds,  or  take  any  other  Sle|>»  in  execution 
of  a  solemn  duty  im|Hj»ed  by  Congreis.  Hut  there  Is  another  provision 
of  the  bill  which  I'rof.  Ijiighlin  seems  lo  have  disregarded.  This  b  io 
section  i,  providing  for  the  gold  reserve,  where  it  is  prescribed  that 
when  bonds  arc  sold  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reserve  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  exchanging  the  gold  for  noiei  and  <Ie|)0Kiiiiig  the 
lallct  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  "  may,  in  his  discretion,  use 
said  notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  or  lo  pun:hase  or  redeem  any  bonds  of 
the  United  .States,  or  for  any  other  Uwliit  pur|>osc  the  public  inieresl 
may  require,  except  that  they  shall  not  be  used  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
the  current  menues."  The  declaration  that  notes  may  be  used  "for 
any  lawful  purpose,"  certainly  includes  the  niatntenance  of  parily 
between  gold  and  silver,  since  it  ii  di.itinrlly  made  a  legal  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  by  the  first  section.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
therefore,  finds  a  considerable  fund  of  redeemed  notes  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  'I'rcasuty,  and  fears  that  silver  will  fall  below  parity  with 
gold,  he  is  able  under  this  provision  to  |)ay  for  «lver  in  United  Slates 
notes  which  are  redeemable  in  gijl<l  on  demand.  It  seems  lo  me  this 
afliirdx  an  importanl  and  almost  perfect  means  of  maintaining  the  parity 
of  gold  and  silver.  It  amounts  in  substance  lo  the  ability  of  the  holder 
of  alver  dollars  to  obtain  gold  notes  for  them,  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  under  ilie  mandate  bid  ujKin  hicii  by  law,  finds  it  necessary  lo 
offer  Mich  nolea  in  order  to  maintain  the  parity  of  silver. 

But  »i]>poi«  that  there  were  no  notes  in  the  ((eiieral  fund  of  the 
Treasury  which  could  be  used  far  this  purpose? — if,  in  other  words, 
there  was  no  demand  for  gold  b>'  the  presentation  of  United  States 
notes,  which  had  resulted  in  an  accuiiiuljiion  of  the  latter  — it  is  pretty 
plain  that  there  would  Iw  no  deman<l  fur  the  exchange  of  silver  for 
gold,  'llie  eiiiiie  liody  of  the  law  on  lhi»  subjeK^t  is  calculated  for  a 
period  of  distrust  and  deman^l  for  gold.  If  such  a  demand  occurs  it 
iDust  fall  upon  the  gold  resources  of  the  Covemmcnt  by  the  presen- 
Ulioa  of  notes.  The  notes  then  become  av^iilable  for  exchange  for 
silver.  If  the  criticism  is  made  that  lbii>  puis  the  notes  afloat  again  in 
eicessivc  ijuantitie*.  it  may  be  answered  that  the  ijuantity  of  silver 
In  drcul.ition  has  liecn  diminished,  that  a  gold  note  has  taken  its 
place,  and  that  if  this  note  comes  back  for  redemption  in  gold  the 
Tremiry  is  fully  equipiied  by  bw  for  obtaining  additional  gold  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  holding  the  note  until  financial  conditions  have 
changed.  .  .  . 

Objection  is  made  to  the  new  law  that  it  does  not  make  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  redeemable  in  gold,  'iliat  is  true  in  a  narrow  sense. 
The  new  law,  as  finidly  enacted,  does  not  change  the  contract  between 
the  Government  and  the  holder  of  the  Ixind,  which  was  an  agreement 
to  pay  coin.  ...  I  think  that  upon  many  grounds  the  coiifeicnce 
committee  acteil  wisely  in  refusing  to  make  this  change.  It  establishes 
a  dangerous  precedent  to  enact  a  retroactive  law.  .  .  .  For  those  who 
prefer  a  gold  bond  Congress  provided  the  means  of  obtaining  it  by 
offering  the  new  two  per  cent  bond.s  upon  terms  of  conversion 
approaching  the  market  value  of  the  old  iMiids.  .  .  .  Nobody  doubts 
that  these  Iwnds  will  be  as  good  as  gold,  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  some  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursues  the  infantile  [wlicy 
of  paying  silver  dollars  upon  these  bonds  instead  of  checks,  when  as  I 
have  shown  all  money  of  the  United  States  is  convertible  into  gold. 
These  are  the  distinct  pnivisioiis  of  the  new  law  and  ihcy  cannot  fail  to 
mainuin  the  gold  standard  csrcpl  by  the  deiilwraie  vioUtion  of  the 
duty  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Lvmaa  J.  Oace.  Ike  CM  Stamtard  Law,  In  Smiui  Currtiuj.  July,  1900 
'(New  Votk),  VII,  x\yi\\paum. 


EUiotl  ii  well  kaown  M  *  |uri«%  *od  a*  •  lcc(ar«t  on  ininnationil  law.  Under  tlit 
trpuy  otpc»ec  in  itSj  the  I'nilcJ  Stilci  craltnusft  loexcccUe  »II  the  pnviUgaof 
Ibi'iliig  off  the  NcB'tounilliiiiil  colli  which  Ihc  ilatci  hB<l  poasowd  M  colonic*,  IV 
W>i  of  I  Si  I  «hrii|{ai<ri<  ihc  riKht :  and  lince  iSiS,  cxccpl  during  pctroda  cowiW 
by  Irmpirrarv  in-nLicit^  Ihi'  jfrivilc^^ch  have  been  tuch  iM  were  £rin£cil  by  m  tntAy  nl^ 
lied  in  thai  year,  and  liii;  uiiin  •.nnlroivrtU'*  <nn  Ibc  lithcrict  hai«  been  m  la  ihe 
ibierpfeulion  of  thi>  ttruy.  After  the  periotl  covered  by  ihii  citnct  a  itnty  im 
Train ctl,  tiul  it  wtu  icJKled  liy  the  Senate  in  iSSS;  hence  ihe  inleinaliunal  Malan 
U  tlill  l-aicil  uii  the  treaty  til  iSl^.  —  lli hUofraphy :  C  B.  Klliou,  7'Ai  I'nitt^  liMn 
niid Uf  AerlifHttm  HiAtrui,  I]J-I44. 

ORD  ELDON  [Elgin],  Governor- General  of  Canada,  evWenlly 
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believing  that  the  fishery  controversy  had  DOw  rcachetl  a  point 
when  it  could  with  truth  be  cnlled  "  a  tender  case,"  came  lo  Washington 
in  1854  for  the  piir}Mixe  of  >ecuring  to  Canadian  futhennea  that  most 
<Je«irablc  object  —  a  Reciprocity  Treaty.  .  .  . 

This  treaty  was  si)j;ned  by  Secretary  Marcy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  by  lj>rd  Eldon  [Elgin]  acting  as  Minister  Plcni|ioteiitiary 
on  the  pan  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  Pint  Article,  "  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  cuiiit ratting  parties, 
thai,  in  addition  lo  the  liberty  »eciired  to  the  United  States  fishermen 
b]r  'he  above  mentioned  Convention  of  October  30,  tSiS,  of  taking, 
curing,  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coaat*  of  the  British  North  American 
colonics  therein  defined,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Untied  Slater  Khali  have, 
in  common  with  the  stibjectx  of  Her  HriLinnic  Majesty,  the  libeny  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind,  cxiept  shell  fish,  on  the  sea  c<iasts  and  shores, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbor*  and  creeks  of  Canada.  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  l*rincc  1-Mwaid  Island.  ,ind  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  ad- 
jacent, without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore;  with 
permission  lo  land  ui>on  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies  and  the 
islandx  thereof,  and  also  upon  the  M^igdalen  Islands,  tor  the  purpose  of 
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drying  their  nets  and  cuTing  their  lish  ;  prmiJeif,  that,  in  so  doing,  thcf 
(lu  not  interfere  with  the  lights  or  private  property,  or  with  British 
fishettnen  in  the  peacealile  use  of  any  [>art  of  the  naiil  cout  in  their 
occupancy  for  the  same  [inr|w»c." 

By  this  treaty  the  Amcritian  fishermen  gained  fishing  rights  analogous 
to  those  enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of  i  783,  while  the  Canadians  obtained 
a  market  fur  their  naiuial  prucIucLj  free  uf  duty. 

Now  commenced  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  for  the  Canadian 
fishery  inicreslt.  'Hic  trade  <]undni]>led  and  American  lishcimeD  wer« 
now  received  on  the  former  inhospitable  coasts  writh  open  arms.  .  .  . 

Itiit  the  Americ.in  fishermen  were  not  satisfied  with  thus  conlribuiing 
so  materially  towards  building  up  the  business  of  theit  compeliionat  the 
expense  of  their  own  interests. 

It  !MKm  iKcame  evident  that  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  remission  of 
duty  on  Cinadi^in  iinportntions  far  exceeded  the  value  of  the  fishing 
rights  conceded  to  American  fishermen.  The  Canadian  fishermen  by 
reason  of  their  proximity  to  the  fishing  ground  and  the  cheapness  of 
labor  and  material  for  building  boats  were  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
Americans  to  siich  an  extent  as  to  render  their  business  unprofi table. 
The  result  was  that  in  March,  1^65,  the  treaty  was  terminated  in  pumi- 
aiice  of  notice  given  by  the  IJnitetl  States  one  year  Iwfiirc.  .  .  . 

On  the  Sth  of  J.inuary,  iJtjo,  the  (iovcrnor-f General  of  Canada  issued 
an  order  "  that  hvncelttrlh  all  foreign  fishermen  shall  be  prcientcd  from 
fishing  in  the  waters  of  Canada."  This  was  such  a  gross  and  palpable 
violation  of  the  treaty  [of  1818]  then  in  force  that,  on  May  31st,  iSjo, 
the  Secretary  of  Slate  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Minister  to  the 
illegal  onler  and  rC(|iieMed  its  iiimlirication.  The  negotiations  thus 
commenced  ri-siilted  in  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1S71,  known 
as  the  treaty  of  \Va§hington.  By  Article  XVIII  of  this  treaty.  Article  I 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  was  revived  with  the  stipulation  that 
it  iJiould  exist  for  a  term  of  ten  years  and  for  two  years  afier  notice  of 
its  termination  by  either  party.  ...  Ry  .\rticle  XXI  it  was  agreed  that 
for  the  term  of  yc.irs  slated,  "  ['ish  oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish 
of  the  inland  lakes  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish 
pre»cn,-ed  in  oil.)  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
nf  the  Etominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be 
^  each  country,  lespectrvely,  free  of  duty." 

negotiations  that  led  to  the  Treaty  of  U'ashinRlon,  the 
lercd  one  million  of  (Jollar»  fur  the  inshore  fisheries  \a 
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perpciiiily,  not  because  (hey  were  of  ihai  value  but  in  order  to  avoid 
rmiire  inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

The  British  Government  aswning  ,that  the  privileges  accorded  lo  the 
citizens  of  the  Uniicd  States  were  of  greater  value  than  those  accorded 
to  the  ciiiicna  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  provided  by  Anicte  XX!1  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washtnj^tuii  that  a  cum  mission  should  be  appointed  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  these  adititiijiial  privileftex,  —  "  having  regard  lo  the 
privities  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic 
Majcst>'."  .  .  . 

The  award  was  not  made  until  the  13rd  of  November,  1887  [1877], 
when,  by  a  vole  of  two  to  one,  tlic  ('ommissionvn  decided  that  the 
United  Slates  was  10  pay  live  million  five  hundred  thousand  <lollar»  in 
ihc  use  of  the  fishing  privileges  for  twelve  years.  The  decision  pro- 
duced profound  aatonishmeni  in  the  United  Slates.  .  .  . 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  four  fiill  years  from  1873  to  1S77  showed 
that  the  United  States  h^d  temitlcd  duiics  on  fish  amounttui;  to  thtee 
hundted  fifty  thousand  dollara  a  year,  and  that  adding  ihiji  to  the  award 
it  was  cfiuivateni  to  almoM  ten  million  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  inshore 
(ishcties  for  twelve  years,  while  they  were  not  worth  more  than  tweniy- 
fivc  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Notwith^t.inding  these  facta  the  Com- 
raittcc  recommended  the  payment  of  the  award  if  Great  Britain  wu 
willing  10  .-loccpl  it. 

I  Jn  a  motion  10  ap]>rove  the  f  e|Kirt  of  the  rumminee,  Senator  Kdmundi 
offered  :in  iimeoduieut  declaring  that  "Article  -Will  and  XXI  of  the 
Treaty  between  the  Uniied  State*  ami  Great  Itritain  concluded  on  flic 
8th  of  May,  1871,  ought  to  he  terminated  nt  the  earliest  period  COD- 
sistcnt  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXIII  of  the  same  ircaly."  ITus 
was  adopted  and  the  money  necessary  to  pay  the  award  was  appn> 
prialcd.  .  .  . 

In  pimu.ince  of  instmclions  from  Congrcis  the  Preudent  gave  the 
required  notice  of  the  desire  of  the  Unitetl  States  to  terniiiuie  the  Fishery 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Wiishington,  which  coiuctjuenOy  came  10  an 
end  the  istof  July,  1885.  .  .  . 

During  the  season  of  1886  the  Canadian  authorities  pursued  a  conne 
little  adapted  to  lead  to  the  end  they  so  much  desired,  —  a  new  lecv- 
procity  treaty.  NotwithtUndiii);  the  fact  that  the  Gmemment  of  the 
United  States  emphatically  denied  the  applicability  of  local  cuslon* 
regulations  lo  the  ease  of  the  fishermen  pursuing  their  occupation  undci 
the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  t8i8,  the  Can.idians  persisted  in  eofot^;- 
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ing  their  construction  of  the  trcnty  with  recklcts  uml  uncalled  for  severity ; 
even  to  the  extent  of  refusing  tcsell  artlclet  of  food  to  the  captain  of  an 
American  fishing  vessel  who  had  exhausted  hi§  supply  by  rendering  aa- 
sistance  to  the  starving  crew  of  a  wrecked  Canadian  boat.  Many  Ameri- 
aa  vefltels  were  neixed,  warned,  or  molested  in  «uch  manner  aa  to  break 
up  their  voya^s  and  entail  heavy  low  upon  tlie  owners. 

These  seixiires  and  the  consUnt  rompbiiiis  of  the  fishermen  led  to  an 
elaborate  correspondence  between  the  two  governments.  In  order  to 
justify  their  acts,  the  Canadian  aulhorilics  resort  to  a  very  strict  and 
tiicral  interpretation  of  the  Iju^iagc  of  the  convention  of  1818,  and  as- 
sume the  i»ower  to  enact  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  construing  a  con- 
Irart  entered  into  by  the  Impennl  Covernment,  "an  assumption  of 
furiKdirtion  entirely  imwnrranled  and  which  i*  wholly  denieil  by  the 
United  Slates."  They  also  deny  to  ihc  fishing  vessels  ntiy  commercial 
privileges,  thus  assuming  the  riyht  to  decide  upon  the  ctfK.icy  of  permits 
to  "  touch  and  trade."  issued  by  properly  ([ualificd  oflici.ils  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  gn3iind  that  lu  allow  li:thing  vcmcU  lu  enter  the  harbors 
under  siich  permits  would  in  effect  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  testrictire 
clauses  of  the  treaty. 

The  United  State*  Government  claims  that  the  Treaty  of  l8i8  related 
solely  to  the  fishing  rights  of  .\merican  vesaels  on  the  British  North 
.Xmcrie.in  cuaMn,  and  that  it  in  no  way  affects  their  tominercial  rights; 
that  a  vesiel  may  be  a  fisher  and  yet  lie  entilted  to  all  the  privileges  of  a 
trader,  and  that  the  language  of  the  treaty  shimid  l>e  liberally  con- 
strued. .  .  . 

The  United  States  also  claims  for  its  fishermen  the  right  to  enter 
Canadian  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  selling  and  purch.osing  goods,  pro- 
curing bait  to  be  used  in  deep  sea  fishing,  landing  and  trans- shijiping 
fish,  and,  general!}'  that  each  party  shoiiUI  allow  to  the  fishing  vessels  of 
the  other  such  commercial  pnvtlegei  as  are  permitted  her  own  shipping 
in  (he  port*  of  the  othent.  .  .  , 

Admitting  that  the  words  "for  no  other  purpose  whatever"  in  the 
fishery  clause  of  1818,  icbui  ihc  idea  that  commercint  privileges  were  to 
be  gnuitcd  to  the  United  States,  as  at  that  time  Great  Britain  had  closol 
all  her  colonial  ports  to  foreign  vc»els  by  law,  it  is  claimed  that  she 
opencl  them  in  the  same  way  by  the  proclamation  of  18,10.  and  that 
they  stand  open  until  closed  by  law.  "  Since  the  proclamation  (of  1830) 
the  fishing  vessels  of  Can.ida  have  enjoyed  in  the  ports  of  the  Uniteil 
.every  privilege  of  commerce  flowing  from  those  proclamations. 
ax 
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Not  only  did  Canada  know  this,  but  it  perverse  dtspoution  has  inductd 
her,  while  continuing  in  their  unrestricted  use  and  enjoyracnl,  to  en- 
deavor to  deprive  our  fiihennen  of  their  Kiioilar  rights  id  CaituU-" 

In  May,  1886,  CoiigrcM  (javc  to  ihe  President  jjoweT  10  Miipend  con>- 
mercial  relations  with  Cinaila,  in  Addition  to  ihc  jwwcr  [HKNcuetl  since 
182 J,  of  discriminating  against  foreign  vcsscU  in  the  |>orts  of  the  United 
Stale*.  Durinij  the  Second  Scfiiion  of  the  Koriy-ninth  Congress  the 
indignation  of  the  country  found  exprcnion  in  two  bills  looking  lowardi 
retaliation.  The  one  inlroilimeil  in  the  llouxc  of  Ke preventative*  pro- 
hibited all  commercial  intercourse  with  Canada,  by  ian<l  or  water. 

The  Senate  would  not  agree  to  so  radical  a  measure  and  proposed  a 
bill  intended  to  apply  to  thji  portion  of  out  commerce  with  Canada 
carried  on  in  Canadian  veiels.  Thii  bill  was  the  occasion  of  a  debate 
in  the  Senate  in  which  tome  of  the  Senatora,  notably  Senator  Ingallt.  took 
advantage  of  the  n|i[i(>rt unity  to  refer  to  Great  Uritain  in  terms  tu  from 
complimentary. 

For  several  weeks  Ihc  fishery  question  vraa  the  all-abaorbing  topic,  and 
threats  of  war  were  freely  made.  The  power  thus  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  exercised  and  negotiations  have  beeii  continued  look- 
ing to  a  settlement  of  the  question  l>y  other  means.  .  .  . 

The  Canadian  authoritie*  have  taken  a  position  and  seem  inclined  to 
defend  to  the  cml  what  ihcy  consider  their  rights.  Their  crui&ets  arc 
gtuudiog  the  fishery  grounds,  and  collisions  with  the  fishcrraeo  arc  liable 
to  lake  place  at  any  time.  'I'hc  United  States  has  also  sent  a  war  vessel 
to  the  coast  with  inslruciions  to  watch  over  American  interests. 

What  was  practically  the  Senate  bill  passed  Itotli  houses  and  received 
Ihe  President's  apjiroval  on  the  ^rd  uf  March,  1S87. 

The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  so-cnllcd  retaliatory  law  was 
left  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  I'residcnt,  but  as  the  admisistratioQ 
wa»  pledged  to  the  British  Covemtncnt  to  attempt  to  solve  the  questions 
by  means  of  another  Joint  Commission,  the  President  has  not  seen  fit  to 
infiiae  life  into  it.  The  Biitish  statesmen  continued  to  urge  the  plan  of 
a  Commission  until  success  again  crowneil  their  elTorls  and  a  new  Fishery 
Commission  is  announced  to  meet  in  Washington  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  labors,  should  they  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Sen-ite  will  prove  less  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
than  those  of  its  predecessor. 

Cfiarl«D   B.   Elliott.    Tie    Ouiltd  Statei    and   tAt  Nortluasttm  Fis/uriti 
(Minoeapolis,  iS$7),  74-100  fiiusim. 
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174.    Purchase  of  Alaska  (1867) 

ay  SBXATOK   CHARLES   SUMNER 

Sumner  wu  at  tbi*  thne  chtirmKO  of  ihe  Senate  Cominlllee  >^n  Forclen  Rolalioni, 
He  pcocnled  ihe  Ireaty  to  the  Seiulc,  anil  m  nceullirc  irMiiin  inixle  a  very  elaborate 
i|iccr.h.  glvmi;  ill  ilrUil  k  ilMcrlpllon  ut  (ho  chlr*^-(rt  tni6  value  of  Aloika,  Lain 
he  HTuic  'lul  his  tpreoh  fur  puMiolian  j  thii  citract  it  taken  from  the  onitioB 
in  Ihai  rorm.  —  For  Sumnct,  KC  No.  146  above.  —  Uibliugraph)' :  II.  )l.  BaiieTuft. 
tliiteryofilU  l\ieific  Statu,  \XVI11,  ulil-xxivia. 

I        y] D VANTAGES  A»  fhe  Padfif  Cpa//.  —  Foremost  in  enter, 

^^     if  not  in  imporianre,  I  put  the  iie»irex  of  out  fellow- citizens 

on  the  Pacific  coasi,  and  the  spcci.1l  sdvant.-iges  they  will  derive  fiom 

this  cnlfltgemcnt  of  boundary.    They  were  the  first  to  ask  for  it,  and 

will  be  ihc  first  to  profit  by  il,  .  .  . 

These  well-known  desires  were  foun<led,  of  course,  on  supposed  advain- 
tagen ;  and  here  experience  and  neigh1x>rhuod  were  promptera.  Since 
1854  the  people  of  California  have  received  their  ice  from  Ihc  fresh- 
water lakes  in  the  isknd  of  Kadiak,  not  far  westward  fr«m  Mount 
Si.  F.lia^  I^tcr  slill,  their  fishermen  have  se.irched  the  walcn  atxiiit 
the  Aleultanf*  and  the  Shumagins.  rommencing  a  promising  fishery. 
Others  have  proposed  to  substitute  themselves  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  their  franchise  on  the  coast.  But  all  arc  looking  to  the 
Orient,  as  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  although  like  him  they  sail  to  the 
west.  To  them  China  and  Japan,  those  ancient  realms  of  fabulous 
wealth,  are  the  Indies.  .  .  . 

The  absence  of  harbors  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  Ihc  Pacific 
timits  the  outlets  of  the  country.  Un  that  whole  extent,  from  Pnnnma 
to  Pogct  Sound,  the  only  h.irbor  of  any  considerable  value  is  San  Fran- 
cisco. FunhcT  north  the  harlwrs  are  abundant,  and  they  are  all  nearer 
to  Ihe  great  marts  of  J.-ipan  and  China.  But  San  Francisco  iuelf  will 
be  nearer  by  the  way  of  the  Aleuti.ins  than  by  Honolulu.  .  .  . 

'I'he  advantages  to  the  Pacific  coast  have  two  aspects, —  one  domestic, 
and  the  other  foreign.  Not  only  docs  the  treaty  extend  the  coasting 
trade  of  Califoniia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory  northward,  but 
it  also  exiendu  the  base  of  commerce  with  China  and  Japan. 

To  unite  the  East  of  Asia  with  the  West  of  America  is  the  aspiration 
of  commerce  now  as  when  the  English  navigator  rcconicd  his  voyage. 
Of  course,  whatever  helps  this  result  is  an  advantage.  The  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  such  an  advantage ;  for,  though  running  wcsiwaid,  it  will  be. 
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when  completed,  a  new  highway  to  the  lu&t.    This  treaty  n  *aotba 
a<1vaniage  ;  for  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  we§iern  cdost  duut 
exercise  an  nltraclion  which  will  be  fell  in  China  and  J.ipan  just  in  \my 
portion  as  it  is  occupied  by  a  commercial  people  coininniiicaiing 
with  the  Ati:intic  and  with  Eurojje.   Thi^  cannul  l>e  without  cooscqi 
not  lest  imiiortant  iiolititaliy  than  commercially.     Owing  so  mi 
the  Union,  the  people  there  will  be  bound  to  it  anew,  and  the  oatiooil 
unity  will  receive  another  confirmation.    Thus  the  whole  country  will 
be  a  gainer.    So  arc  wc  Icnit  together  that  the  advantages  lo  the  Padfic 
coast  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 

I.  F.xlfmum  of  DomtnioH.  -  -  The  extension  of  dominion  h  anolher 
consideration  calcidaicd  to  captivate  the  public  mind.  .  .  . 

The  passion  for  acquisition,  so  strong  in  the  individual.  \%  nut  lev 
strong  in  the  community.  A  nation  seeks  an  outlying  tcrritori",  ai  an 
individual  seeks  an  outlying  farm.  ...  It  is  common  to  the  hunuD 
family.  There  are  few  anywhere  who  could  hear  of  a  coniidcnhlc 
accession  of  territorj-,  obUained  peai  efuUy  and  honestly,  without  a  pode 
of  country,  even  if  al  certain  moments  the  judgment  hesitated.  MTih  _ 
increased  sikc  on  the  map  there  \%  increased  consciousness  of  sirenf^h.  I 
and  the  heart  of  the  citizen  throlr*  anew  as  he  traces  the  extending  Ime. 

3-  Exfeasion  of  Re^bliciiH  Instilufiont.  —  More  than  the  cxieiwvoo 
of  dominion  is  the  exleiLsion  of  republican  institutions,  which  is  a  tradt- 
lional  aspiration.  .  .  . 

John  Adams,  in  the  preface  lo  his  llcfence  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tions ,  .  .  thus  for  a  moment  lifts  the  curtain  :  "Thirteen  governments,' 
he  says  plainly, "  thus  founded  on  the  natural  authority  of  the  people 
alone,  without  a  pretence  of  miracle  or  mystery,  an*!  which  are  Jfsttnfi 
te  spread  or^r  l/ie  norlhrm  part  of  Ihal  lohch  quarter  of  the  gh>he,  ate 
a  great  point  g^iined  in  favor  of  the  righti  of  maiikirMl."  .  .  . 

By  the  text  of  our  Constitution,  the  I'nited  Slates  arc  bound  lo  gou- 
anty  "«  republican  form  of  goi^rnment"  to  every  State  in  the  L'nKm; 
but  this  obligation,  which  is  applicable  only  at  home,  ii  an  unquesiioa- 
able  indication  of  the  national  a<piraiioo  cveT>-whcre.  The  Republic  is 
something  more  than  a  local  policy;  ii  is  a  jfviteral  [winciplc,  not  to  be 
forgotten  at  any  time,  e»peci.illf  n-hi-n  ih^HiPPon-mity  is  presented  of 
brioging  an  immense  region  witli>«*^hi^flM^  .     . 

The  present  treaty  ■s^^i'  "^  of  tlie  w 

North  American  conlj^^H^  i  by  the 

accepted  by  the  ^^^^^^^       ^  ^ij  tnrahm 
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thing  roorc.  We  dismis  one  oihcr  monarch  from  the  comincnt.  One 
by  one  they  have  retired,  —  firsl  Frautc,  then  Spain,  then  France  again, 
ODcl  now  Kutuia,  —  all  giving  way  to  the  absorbing  l*nity  declared  in 
the  nalional  motto,  R  plunbus  imum. 

4.  Antidpatioa  oj  Grral  Urilain.  —  Another  motive  to  this  acr]tiisi- 
lion  may  be  found  in  ihe  dcsitc  to  anticipate  imagined  schemes  or 
nece&iilics  of  GrcRi  Britain.  Wiih  ri.'gard  to  all  these  I  confess  doubt ; 
and  yet,  if  wc  credit  report,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  already  a 
Drilish  movement  in  this  direction.  .  .  . 

5.  Amity  of  Russia.  —  There  ii  Hlill  another  consideration  concern- 
ing  this  treaty  not  to  he  ditrcgnrcled.  It  attctts  and  assures  the  amity 
of  Russia.  Hvrn  if  you  doubt  the  value  of  these  possesions,  the  treaty 
is  a  sign  of  friendship.  It  is  a  new  expression  of  that  fnUnk  eordialt 
between  the  two  powers  wliich  is  a  phcnomcnuii  of  history.  Though 
unlike  in  inMitutiuns,  they  are  not  unlike  in  recent  experience.  Sharers 
of  common  glorv  m  a  great  act  of  EmancijMilioii,  they  at»o  «hare  together 
the  opposition  01  antipathy  of  other  nations.  I'crhaps  this  experience 
has  not  been  without  effect  in  bringing  them  together.  At  all  events, 
no  coldneiis  or  unkindness  has  interfered  at  any  time  with  their  good 
relations. 

.  ,  .  The  Rebellion,  which  tempted  so  many  other  powers  into  its 
embrace,  could  not  draw  Russia  from  her  h.ibitiial  gooilwill.  Her 
solicitude  for  the  Union  was  early  declared.  She  made  no  u iij u si i liable 
concession  o{  oetan  Mii^frtnee,  with  all  its  immunities  and  powers,  to 
Rel>elx  in  armi  against  the  LTnion.  She  furnished  no  hospitality  to  Kehel 
cniisers,  nor  was  any  Rebel  agent  ever  received,  entertained,  or  encour- 
aged at  St.  Petersburg, —  while,  on  the  other  h.md,  there  wai  an  under- 
Standing  that  the  United  ,'>t.ites  should  be  at  liberty  10  cirry  pri/cs  into 
Russian  ports.  So  natural  and  easy  were  the  relations  bctn-cen  the  two 
Governments,  that  such  rompliims  as  incidentally  arose  on  cither  side 
were  amicably  adjusted  by  verbal  explanations  without  written  contro- 
veny.  .  .  . 

In  relations  such  »»  1  have  de.'icribed,  the  cession  of  territory  seems 
«  natural  tranuction,  entirety  in  h.irmony  with  the  patt.  It  remains  to 
hope  that  it  m.iy  be  a  new  link  in  an  amity  which,  without  cflbrt,  has 
overcome  differences  of   institutions  and  intervening  space  on    the 

,  now  that  the  treaty  has  been  signed  by  plenipoteniiaries 
f  empowered,  il  is  difhcult  to  sec  how  we  can  refuse  to 
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to  woitl  die  Intnuljf  i 
m  VmtiSatet  »ad R— «»■    Tlteonr- 

•  as  Ingta  condiidBiL    II  b 
A  feoigM  oocc  made  MBt  be  k^ 

of  tUs  trnqr,  after  »tat  Im  laadL 
fw  o^  conntnv    As  an  tntcrmtMon 


be  QKd  byAe  pdttb:  opiwo  of  the  world;  and 
'  mbo,  men  wpfntmtag  tke  nifmimi.n,t  of  oar  Cood- 
bf  wUck  a  ttexj-  nan  kat«  **  tkt  advice  and  coueot  of  ike 
!,"  »a«M  rapid  ita  rejeciioo  as  bad  faith.  Tbera  voakl  be  jrm 
ai  fla,  awl  jecn  u  Robb  aho :  at  as  fac  Icvitj  in  making  oveituRi,  ml 
at  Ra^ii  far  terily  «  yictfag  w  ihe».  .  .  . 

Onrfea  Siag,  KVb  (Boaton.  iS?;}.  Xt.  3t6-:53  /*uim. 


175.    The  Genc^-a  Award  (1872) 

BT   THE  ARSmtATORS 

Ta  iSfl  a  tfCMf  *■■  ■'■cncd  wJiwining  u>  uUtraliDn  the  cUin»  ol  iW  CVlfl 
Sum  ^pin*t  Grot  Sriuia  ariiiag  oat  nf  Jqicolatleai  cnwmincd  (l«ri*B  i)m  Lici) 
Ww  oa  th«  coamcKc  ud  mrrchiBt  Tawh  oT  the  Citiipl  !<(>l«s  by  tbc  AUtoaa 
and  Mher  crniMa  tilled  oal  ta  GnM  Briluii.  TWtc  *«c  &>«  aitntratoo.  Ihnr  ■< 
Ikcm  fiordK*.  OM  appdaed  br  Gnat  Britun.  sad  oac  by  tbc  Untied  Stu««.  Tk 
flrililfc  i/bitntor.  Sit  AlnsnitcY  Oxkhom,  rcfcwtl  lo*if;n  ibc  airanl. —  BiIibograflQ:, 
j.  K.  Honn,  llitlarj  and  Pifttl  t/  iKftTitaliiatal  Artilr^mu,  I,  buiii-ii-vlU. 


THE  Uniied  Suiea  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majnty  h«na( 
agrcei]  by  Article  I  of  th«  treaty  conchulcil  and  sigritO  at  Wash- 
ingtna  thc^  Sih  of  May.  1871,  to  rHer  all  the  cL-unu  "  genetically  koMii 
aa  the  .Xlibami  cbim%"  tu  a  tribunal  of  arhiirjtitin  .  ■  - 

.And  the  five  ariiilrainm  .  .  .  having  i"— n*''*-^  «  Geneva  .  . 
the  tslh  of  bccembcT,  1871  .  . 

The  agent*  oamed  by  earh  of 
deli««i«l  to  eard  of  the  nr 
of  ihc  i«>  paitics,  fl<i 
jpondeiKf,  anH  othi 
[he  tenn*  of  the    
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:tiiij;  (>&rt]es  .  .  .  t 
«!*  prepared  by  exit 
.   ilic  ofikial  con- 
:,  in  ruiffiimity  v^'-i 


own    ji 
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The  tribunal,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  adjournment  passed  at 
their  second  ic!i>ion,  held  on  the  i6ch  of  December,  1871,  rc-asscmWed 
at  Geneva  on  ihc  15th  o(  June,  1871 ;  and  the  iigcnt  of  each  of  the 
parties  duly  delivered  to  cacti  of  the  arbiiratorii,  and  to  the  agent  of  the 
odier  parly,  the  printed  argument  referred  to  in  vViticlc  V  of  die  &aid 
trejity. 

The  tribunal  havinff  since  fully  lalten  into  their  consideration  the 
treaty,  and  alto  the  cases,  rounicr-c.-iscn.  documt-nl*,  evidence,  and 
aigumcnis,  and  likewise  all  other  rommunica lions  made  to  them  by  the 
two  parties  during  the  progins  of  their  sittings,  and  having  ijnpanially 
and  carefully  cumiueil  the  same. 

Has  arrived  at  the  decision  embodied  in  the  present  award  : 

Whereas,  having  rcgartl  10  the  Vlth  and  Vllih  articles  of  the  said 
treaty,  the  arbittalors  arc  Ixjiind  under  the  teniis  of  the  said  Vlih  article, 
"in  deciding  the  matters  submitted  to  thcni,  to  be  governed  by  the 
three  rules  therein  specified  and  by  such  principles  of  iniernaiional  law, 
Dot  inconsistent  therewith,  as  the  arbitrators  &!iall  dctcimine  to  have 
been  applicable  to  the  case ;  "* 

["  Rules. — A  neutral  Government  is  bound- 

••  First,  to  use  due  diligence  to  pre%'cnl  the  Citing  out,  arming,  or 
equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  il  lias  reasonable 
grounil  lu  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  uii  war  against  a 
Power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise 
or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  spcrinily  adapted,  in 
whole  or  in  pail,  within  such  juiisiiiclion.  to  warlike  use. 

"Secondly,  not  to  pcrtuii  or  suffer  citlicr  Ijclligercnt  to  make  use  of 
its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  afiaiiut  the  other, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  nu};m«ntation  of  military  suppHes  or 
anus,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

''Thirdly,  to  c-vcrcise  due  diligence  in  its  own  potts  and  waters,  and, 
as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
forefoing  obligations  aiul  iluties."] 

And  whereas  the  "  due  diligence  "  referred  to  in  the  first  and  third  of 

Utc  said  rules  ought  to  be  cxercaetl  by  nctitml  governments  in  exact 

•vMnnttinn  tn  the  tisks  to  which  either  of  the  beliigcrenis  may  be  ex- 

■lure  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  part ; 

circumstances  out  of  which  the  facts  constituting  the 

'.  orescnt  controventy  arose  were  of  a  nature  to  call 
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fur  the  exercise  on  the  pan  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  govemmeni  of 
all  |KJiail)le  solicitude  for  the  u^nvrvaocc  of  the  rights  and  the  dutiei  _ 
invulved  in  the  prodaiiuiioii  of  neuiritlity  issued  by  Her  M4Je:tty  on  the  H 
t3th  day  of  May,  1861  ; 

And  whereas  the  efTccIs  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by 
means  of  the  construrtioo,  eiiuipnimt,  and  armament  of;)  vessel  arc  not 
done  awar  with  by  any  commission  which  the  gOTemment  of  the  bellig-  ^ 
crcDt  power,  benefited  by  the  violation  of  neutrality,  may  aftcrwanlsfl 
bai'e  granted  to  that  vessel ;  and  the  uiiiinaie  step,  by  which  the  offen'rf 
is  completed,  cannot  lie  admitaitilc  as  a  ground  for  the  aliiiolution  of  the 
offender,  nor  can  the  consutmnation  of  ha  fraud  become  the  means  ot^t 
establishing  his  innocence  ;  V 

And  whereas  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  accorded  to  vessels  of 
war  has  been  admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute  right, 
but  solely  as  a  proceeding  founded  on  llic  principle  of  couitcsy  and 
mutual  deference  between  different  nations,  and  therefore  can  never  be 
ap|>calcil  to  fur  the  proieciioii  of  acts  done  in  violation  of  neutrality ; 

And  wherea.-i  the  absence  of  a  previous  notice  cannot  be  reganled  oC 
a  Tiilurc  in  any  consideration  re<{uired  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  t\wtt 
cases  in  which  a  vessel  carries  with  it  its  own  conticmnation ; 

And  whereas,  in  order  to  imparl  to  any  supplies  of  coal  a  character 
inconsistent  with  the  second  rule,  prohibiting  the  ufc  of  neutral  ports 
waters,  as  a  base  of  naval  operations  for  a  belligerent,  il  is  necessary 
thai  the  said  supplies  should  be  connected  with  special  circumstances 
of  time,  of  persons,  or  of  place,  which  niay  combine  to  give  them  such 
character ; 

And  whereas,  with  respect  I0  the  vessel  called  the  Alabama,  it  ckarljr 
results  from  all  the  farts  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  ship  at  first 
designated  by  the  nunilwr  "  390"  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  itsc(|uip- 
tncni  and  armament  in  the  vicinity  of  Terceira  through  the  agency  of 
the  vcwels  called  the  '■  Agiippina  "  and  the  "  Bahama,"  dispatched  front 
(iieat  Itritain  to  that  end.  That  the  Britith  go\'emiiient  failed  to  use  du 
diligence  in  the  performance  of  its  neutral  obligations;  and  especiilly 
that  it  omitted,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  and  official  representations 
made  by  the  diplom^tii*  agents  of  the  United  Stales  during  the  conMruc 
lion  of  the  said  number  "190,"  to  take  in  due  time  any  effeciivi 
measures  of  prevention,  and  that,  those  orders  which  it  did  give  at 
for  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  were  issued  so  late  that  their  execnti 
was  not  praclicibic ; 
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And  whereas,  after  the  escape  of  that  vessel,  the  measures  taken  for 
in  pursuit  and  arrest  were  so  imperfect  as  to  lead  to  do  result,  and 
Lheicforc  cannot  be  cuiiiiilcrcd  nufHcicut  to  release  Great  BriUia  frum 
the  mpunxiliility  alre.nly  inciirrcil  ; 

And  whereas,  in  despite  of  the  violalioni  of  the  neutrality  of  Great 
Britain  committed  by  the  "  390,"  this  same  vessel,  later  known  ta  the 
confederate  cruinT  Alabama,  was  on  several  occasions  freely  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  Lolooies  of  Great  Uritain,  instead  of  being  proceeded 
at^aimt  as  it  ou};hi  to  have  been  in  any  and  every  port  within  British 
jurivliction  in  which  it  might  have  iK-rn  found  ; 

And  whcieai  the  government  of  Her  Uritsnnic  Majesty  cannot  justify 
itself  for  a  failure  in  due  diligence  on  the  plea  of  insufficiency  of  the 
lejjal  means  of  action  which  it  possessed  : 

Tour  of  the  arbitrators,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  and  the  fifth 
for  reasons  separately  assigned  by  him. 

Are  of  opinion  ^ 

That  Great  Britain  has  in  this  case  failed,  by  omission,  to  fiilfiU  the 
duties  pfcscribcd  in  the  first  and  the  third  of  the  nilcH  established  by  the 
Vlth  article  of  the  treaty  of  U'ashinxtoii. 

And  whereas,  with  ri-»|)t:cl  to  the  ve*w:l  called  the  "  Florida,"  it  results 
from  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  ronstruclion  of  the  "  Otclo  "  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  and  to  its  issue  therefrom,  which  facts  failed  to  induce  the 
Mthorities  in  Great  Britain  to  resort  to  measures  adequate  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  that  nation,  notwithstanding  the  warnings 
and  repeated  representations  of  tlic  agents  of  the  United  States,  that 
Her  Majfay's  gicovernment  has  failed  to  use  due  diligence  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  neutrality ; 

And  whereas  it  likewise  results  from  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  stay 
of  the  "Oreto"  at  Nassau,  to  her  issue  from  that  port,  [o  her  enlistment 
of  moi,  to  her  supplies,  and  to  her  armament,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Briiisli  ve«cl  "  Prince  Alfred,"  at  Gieen  Cay,  that  there  was  negli- 
gence 1X1  ihc  jmit  of  the  Itniith  colonial  authorities ; 

1—1  _« — ^'liManding  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Great 

iic  Orcto,  thb  same  vessel,  later  known  at  ibe 

1a.  was  nevertheless  on  several  occasions  freely 

rilish  colonies; 

icquitul  of  the  Orcio  at  Nassau  cannot 

responsibility  incurred  by  her  under  the 

fact  of  the  entry  of  the 
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Florida  into   the   conledcnic    |(url  of   Mobile,  and  of  its  stay  there 
during  four  months,  extinguish  the  retpontiliilily  previously  tu  that  ti 
incurred  bj-  Great  Britain: 

For  these  re.isoiis, 

The  tiibiiit.il,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one,  is  of  opinion  -^ 

Tiut  Ureal  llritain  ha  in  this  case  iaik<l,  by  omission,  to  fullil  i 
duties  pmcribed  in  tlie  fiist,  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  uf  the  rui 
established  by  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  \Vaxliiiij[ton. 

And  whereas,  with  respctl  lo  the  vessel  called  the  "  Shenandoah,"  it 
resiUts  from  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  departure  from  London  of  the 
merclunt-vcsiicl  the  "  Sea  King,"  and  to  the  transformalioo  erf  that  ship 
into  2  confcdetate  ctuiser  under  the  name  of  the  Shenandoah,  neai 
the  island  of  Maileini,  that  the  government  of  Her  Britanntc  Majesty  i* 
not  chargeable  with  any  failure,  down  to  that  date,  in  the  use  of 
diligence  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  neutrality ; 

But  whereas  it  results  from  nil  the  facts  connected  vrith  the  stay  of  the 
Shenandoah  at  Melbourne,  and  especially  with  the  augmcniation  whiih 
the  British  government  itself  admits  to  have  been  clandestinely  effected 
of  her  force,  by  the  enlistment  of  men  within  that  port,  that  there  wai 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  that  place : 

For  these  reasons. 

The  tribunal  is  unanimously  of  opinion — 

That  Great  Briuin  has  not  btled,  by  any  act  or  omission,  "  to  fulfil 
any  of  ihc  duties  prescribed  by  the  three  rules  of  Article  VI  in  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  or  by  t)ic  principle^  of  intemuiionul  law  not  iiKon- 
sistent  therewith,"  in  respect  to  the  vessel  called  the  Shenandoah, 
during  the  period  of  tnue  anterior  to  her  entry  into  the  port  of  Met 
bourne ; 

And.  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two  voices,  the  tribunal  decides 
Great  Britain  has  failed,  by  omission,  to  fulfil  the  duties  prescribed 
the  second  and  third  of  the  lules  aforesaid,  in  the  case  of  this  sanii 
vessel,  (torn  am)  after  her  entry  into  Hobson's   Bay,  and  is  thercfaic 
re*i>onsib1e  for  all  acts  commiltcd   by  that  vessel  a^cr  her  C 
from  Melbourne,  on  the  i8th  day  of  February,  1865. 

And  so  ht  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  — 

The  Tuscaloosa,  (lender  to  the  Alabama,) 

The  Clarence, 

The  Tacony,  and 

The  Archer,  (tenders  to  the  Florida,) 
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The  tribunal  U  unanimoualy  of  opinion  — 

That  such  icnileis  or  auxiliiiry  veueU,  being  properly  regarded  as 
acccs»oiiet,  must  necessarily  follow  the  lot  of  their  principaU,  and  be 
submitted  to  the  lamc  decision  which  applies  to  them  rcspeciively. 

And  so  far  as  relates  to  the  vessel  c.nlled  "  Relribuiion," 

The  iribunal.  by  a  m.ijoriiy  of  three  to  two  voites,  i&  of  ojiinion  — 

That  (ireat  Briiain  has  not  failed  by  any  act  or  ninivsion  to  fulfil  any 
of  the  duties  |Jtescribcd  by  the  three  mlcH  of  Article  VI  in  the  treaty  of 
Woshinijlon,  ur  by  the  principk-tt  of  international  law  not  incoDsistcnt 
therewith. 

And  so  fat  as  relates  to  the  vessels  called  — 

The  Georgia, 

The  Siitnter, 

The  Nashville. 

The  Tallahasse,  and 
'  The  Chirkamjiiiga.  respectively, 

The  tribunal  is  imaniniously  of  opinion  — 

Th^t  Great  Dritiin  has  not  failed,  by  any  act  or  oratsiion,  to  fulfil  any 
of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  three  rules  of  Article  VI  in  the  treaty  nf 
Washington,  or  by  the  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent 
therewith. 

And  so  lar  as  relate*  to  tlie  veiMis  called  — 

TIic  Snllie. 
^The  Jefferson  Davis, 
I  The  Muu(^ 

The  Boitton.  and 

The  \'.  H.  Joy,  tespertively. 

The  tritiunal  i.s  iiiuininiously  of  opinion  — 

Th.>i  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  consideration  for  want  of 
etntlrncc. 

Aiui  whereas,  so  far  as  iclates  to  the  jiarticidare  of  the  indemnity 
'^'*"»™«'  '■••  •'*''  United  States,  tlie  co*ts  of  pursuit  of  the  confederate 
■^  j'ipi,:ineni  of  the  tribunal,  properly  distinguish- 
j'(i.-es  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the   United 

,  of  opinion,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  two 

iwarding  lo  the  United  States  any  sum  by 
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An<I  wlieteas  prospective  earnings  cannot  properly  he  made  the  sub- 1 
jcct  of  com[>cn*at[oi],  ina).mti(:h  as  they  <lej>(;iKl  in  ibeir  nature  upoitj 
future  and  uncertain  r.ontingeni-ies  : 

The  tribunal  is  tinanimoiisl)-  of  opinion  — 

Thai  there  is  no  ground  for  awarding  to  the  United  States  any  sum  by 
way  of  inilciniiity  under  this  head. 

And  whereas,  in  order  to  anivc  at  an  equitable  compensation  for  the 
dnin;i)iteK  which  have  t>een  sustained,  it  is  necessary  to  set  a.iide  all  duulile 
dninis  for  the  same  louse:!,  and  all  claims  for  "grosi  freights,"  so  Ur  as 
they  exceed  "  ncl  freijjlits  ; " 

And  whereas  it  w  just  and  rragonablc  to  allow  interest  at  a  reawnable 
rate ; 

And  whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty  of  I 
Washington,  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  form  of  adjudication  of  a  sum 
in  gross,  tather  than  to  refer  the  subject  of  compensation  for  further 
discussion  und  deliberation  to  a.  l>oard  of  assewors,  as  provided  by 
Article  X  of  the  said  treaty  : 

The  tribim-il,  malcing   use  of   the  authority  conferred   upon    it  by 
Article  VII  of  the  said  treaty,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  to  one,  awards 
to  the  United  States  a  sum  of  f  15,500.000  in  gold,  as  the  indemnity  to  I 
be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  I 
the  claims  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  ttibunal.  conformably  to ' 
the  provisions  contained  in  Article  VII  of  the  aforesaid  treaty. 

And,  in  aecordunce  with  the  terms  of  .\rlicle  XI  of  the  sai<l  treaty,  the 
tribunal  declares  thai  "all  the  claims  referred  to  in  the  treaty  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribunal  arc  hereby  fully,  perfectly,  and  finally  settled."       ^ 

Furthermore  it  declares,  that  "  eacb  and  every  one  of  the  said  claims,  ■ 
whether  ihe  same  loay  or  may  not  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of. 
or  made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the  tribunal,  shall  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  finally  settled,  karred,  and  inadmissible." 

Made  and  rone ludctl  at  the  I  I<5(el  de  Villc  of  Geneva,  in  Swit/erland,  j 
the  i4lh  day  of  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  oor  Lord  onej 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two, 

CHARI.RS   FRANCIS  AUAMS. 
FRKDRKICK   SCIjOPIS. 
STAMI'FLI. 
VJCOMTE  d-ITAJUBA. 
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f/purt  ExrtMthft  Avwwrw/'.  42  Cone..  3  *cs*-  (VVathinglon,  1873),  I,  ; 
No.  I.  pt.  r.ji.  141  1,  pi.  V,  No.  I.  pt.  I,  p|>.4i;-54/(U»m. 
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176.    Proposed  Intervention  in  Cuba  (1875) 

BV  SECRETARV   HAMILTON   FISH 

Fiih  wu  Unil<»l  Stale*  scnMiq  fur  one  term  bcCuK  Ihc  Civil  VVm;  'he  wai  ttcrt- 
i»Ty  of  ttUc  (iuring  bulb  of  Grani'^  «tl  mi  nisi  rations  playing  an  imjiuruint  (wii  in 
ncjiolKlmK  llic  J'r«aty  o(  Wuliingtnn  ntiil  in  iliicuuing  villi  Spain  thi-  <{ur<itiuii»  «■>• 
ittji  Fri^ni  the  innurrroTiim  tVicn  in  pruji^cfA  in  (TbihA.  I  >ij)li miotic  t>^^<^lici(ion>  wilh 
Spun  ci-ni'i'iniiii!  Culu  liri^iii  «<i»n  iflct  tlic  (.'nili^il  Stnin  had  a^ltnowledjlc'l  Ihe 
indcpcn'icnL'4-  of  the  Soulh  soil  (V-nttnl  Ainctican  Statn :  nnil  (hoc  (jucMlnni  we[« 
repeatedly  rcviveii  until  ihcy  finnlly  (ulminnitd,  in  1898,  in  »»<  between  thf  two 
nalinnn.  Thi*  cxltacl  I*  from  an  nfTicial  Idler  to  Cxhli  Cuhlimtj.  ininiklcr  to  Spain. 
—  Uiii1i<i|irs|jh)r :  A.  1*.  C.  llriifin,  J,iit  0/  Bciii  rtlattng  A'  Cuin  (Senate  Ooeumrnt, 
5;  Cun)*..  a  leM..  No.  161). —  For  nlhei  aitiek-s  un  American  intcreiU  in  Cub*, 
*ce  Cenumforariti,  HI,  No,  149 ;  btlow.  ch.  1x1.  and  No.  (Sy, 

AT  the  time  of  your  departure  for  Madrid,  apait  from  Ihe  general 
question  of  l!ic  tmsalisfaciory  condilion  of  alTnirs  in  Ctiha  and  the 
f:iiliire  to  suppress  the  revolution,  several  pnimiiienl  questions  remained 
wnjKljtisleil,  the  selllement  of  whii-h  was  deemeil  necessary  bcfote  any 
satisfactur)'  rclaiions  with  Spain  coiild  be  e»tabUshed  or  maintained. 
Upon  all  of  thtisc  you  were  instniclcd. 

The  most  prominent  among  them  were  the  questions  arisinjj  frotii  the 
embargo  and  confiscation  of  estates  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba  ;  those 
relating  to  the  trial  of  Ametican  citixcns  in  that  island,  in  violation  of 
treaty  oblijialions,  and  the  claiin.s  arising  oiil  of  the  r^pltire  of  the 
VirginiuN,  iiu'ltiiliiiji  the  trial  and  ptininhnient  of  General  Hurriel. 

ARcr  the  expiration  of  more  than  eighteen  months,  It  seems  advisable 
to  examine  what  progress  lias  been  inailc  antl  to  consider  our  present 
relations  with  Sp.iin.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  promises  made  and  repeated,  the  assurances  given  from  time 
to  time  that  something  should  be  done,  the  admission  of  the  justice  of 
the  demand.^  of  this  <-tiuntry,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  expressing  regret 
for  these  wrongs  and  promising  redress,  followed  as  they  have  been  by 
absolutely  no  pcrformnncc  and  no  practical  steps  whatever  towards  per- 
formance, need  no  extended  comment. 

In  the  cases  of  embargo  and  confiscation,  not  only  have  wrongs 
been  long  since  done,  but  continuing  and  repealed  wrongs  are  daUy 
inRiclcil.  .  . . 

Turning  to  the  questions  whirh  arose  from  the  capliirc  of  the  Vir- 
ginius,  and  the  executions  which  followed,  no  extended  icfercDce  is 
required. 
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Tlic  purticiiliirs  of  the  delivery  ol  ihe  vewel  to  this  Governmeot,  and 
lUc  payment  to  both  (item  Britain  and  the  United  Sutn  of  considciable 
suius  as  compciiHttion  for  the  :ict«  of  the  authoiitics  in  ordering  the 
execution  of  lifiy-ihtcc  of  the  piisscngcrs  and  crewr  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  brutality,  have  passed  into  history. 

So  Car  n-t  a  payment  of  money  can  atone  for  the  executiun  of  these  j 
unprotected  jtriwiiicrs,  that  has  been  ai.-(-omplishe<l. 

ITie  higher  and  more  imiwrntivc  duty  which  Ihe  government  of  Spain  I 
asiuntcd  by  the  protocol  of  No\cmbcr  29.  iS;^,  namely,  to  bring  to  Ju*- 
tite  t'.encral  Biirtiel  and  the  other  principal  offenders  in  this  tragedy,  ha*  j 
been  ev;ided  and  entirely  neglected.  ,  ,  , 

Having  touched  on  thciie  jiarticular  questions  which  have  lately  bccil 
prominent  aa  disturbing  causes  with  Spain,  it  i»  necenarylo  also  refer  la; 
the  general  condition  of  aitairs  in  Cuba  ox  aflccling  our  rcUtioos  with  tbe 
mother  country. 

In  my  No.  j,  of  February  6,  1S74,  (the  first  instruction  addrened  U 
you  on  general  matters  pertaining  to  your  mission,)  I  referred  t  length 
to  the  views  entertaineil  by  the  President  and  to  ilic  i>otilion  of  thiij 
Govern  me  nt. 

It  was  then  more  than  five  years  since  an  organized  insurrection  hadj 
broken  out  which  the  government  of  Spain  had  been  entirely  unable  to  j 
suppress.  .  .  . 

.Almost  two  years  have  passed  since  those  instruction*  were  issued 
and  it  would  a|)pcar  that  tlie  situation  haa  in  no  rcs|ie<rt  improved. 

The  horrors  of  war  have  in  no  pcrcepiiWe  nieasutc  abated  ;  the  incoo-l 
vcnienccs  and  injuries  which  we  then  sufTered  have  remained,  and  others 
have  been  added  ;  the  ravages  of  war  have  touched  new  parts  of  the 
island,  and  well-nigh  ruined  its  financial  and  agricultural  system  and  its  ] 
telations  to  Ilic  commerce  of  the  world.  No  efTtcti^-e  steps  have  beeaj 
taken  to  establish  reforms  or  teuiedy  abuses,  and  tbe  elTort  to  Buppretti 
(he  insurrection,  by  force  alone,  has  been  3.  c:om|)lete  failure.  .  .  . 

The  United  Slates  purchases  more  largely  than  any  other  peopk  of  I 
the  productions  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  therefore,  more  than  »af\ 
olhet  for  this  reason,  and  still  more  by  reason  of  ils  immciliiie  neighbdr-l 
hood,  is  interested  in  the  ancsi  of  a  system  of  wanton  destruction  whieli  | 
diigiaces  the  age  and  affects  every  commercial  people  on  the  face  of  th 
globe. 

Under  these  circumstanrcs,  and  in  view  of  the  feet  that  Spain  has 
lejectcd  all  suggestions  of  icform  or  otTcrs  of  mediation  made  by  this 
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GoirernmenI,  and  has  refutied  all  measiiTcs  looking  to  a  reconciliation, 
Cxce]H  on  termx  which  niiike  ruronolialion  an  impussibility,  the  difficulty 
of  the  silii.ition  bcunies  incicisct!. 

WhcD.  however,  in  addition  to  these  general  causes  of  difficulty,  we 
find  the  Spanish  government  neglectful  also  of  the  obligations  of  treaties 
anil  iwlemn  compacts,  an<l  unwilling  to  alTonl  any  redress  for  long  ron- 
tinned  and  wrll-foimded  wrongs  sufTerecl  1iv  our  citizens,  it  becomes  a 
serious  question  how  long  such  a  comlilion  of  things  can  or  should  be 
allowed  to  evist.  and  compels  us  to  inquire  whether  the  point  has  not 
been  reached  where  longer  endurance  ceases  to  be  possible. 

During  all  this  time,  and  under  these  aggravated  circumstances,  this 
Govetninent  has  not  failed  to  perform  her  obligations  to  Spain  a.i  scrvpti- 
lously  as  toward  other  natit^ns.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  apparent  that  such  a  st.ttc  of  things  cannot  continue.  It  is 
absolutely  nccessarj-  to  the  maintenance  of  our  relations  with  Spain,  even 
on  their  present  footing,  that  our  just  demands  for  the  return  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  their  estates  in  Cuba,  unincumbered,  and  for 
securing  to  tlicm  a  trial  for  offenses  acrcording  to  treaty  provisions  and 
all  other  rights  guaranteed  l>y  treaty  and  by  public  liiw,  should  be 
complied  with.  .  .  ■ 

Moreover,  apart  from  these  partictilar  questions,  in  the  opinion  of  (he 
President,  the  time  has  arrl^'ed  when  the  interests  of  this  country,  the 
preservation  of  its  commerce,  and  the  instincts  of  humanity  alike 
demand  that  some  speedy  and  satisfactory  ending  be  made  of  the  strife 
that  is  devastating  Cuba.  .  .  . 

'ITic  c(«itest  and  disonler  in  Cuba  affect  the  United  States  directly  and 
injuriously  by  the  presence  in  this  country  of  iiartisans  of  the  revolt  who 
have  fled  hither  (in  conse'iuence  of  the  proximity  of  territory)  as  lo  a 
political  asylum,  and  who,  by  their  ploctings,  arc  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace, 

Tlie  Unitefl  State*  has  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost,  for  seven  years,  to 
tcprcN*  unlawful  arts  on  the  part  of  these  self-exiled  subjects  of  Spain, 
reljing  on  the  promise  of  Spain  to  p.icify  the  island.  Se^-cn  years  of 
strain  on  the  powers  erf  this  Govemmenl  to  fulfill  all  that  the  most 
exacting  demands  of  one  goi-cmmeni  can  make,  under  any  doctrine  or 
claim  of  international  obligation,  nptin  another,  have  not  witnessed  the 
much  )>oped  for  {Kicificatinn.  The  United  States  feels  itself  entitled  to 
be  relit^ed  of  this  strain. 

'ITie  severe  measure*,  injurkwis  to  the  United  Stales  and  often  in  con- 
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Rici  with  public  Uw,  which  ihc  t  olonial  oflicent  have  Ukcn  lo  subdue  ihc 
mutreclion ;  the  indi (Terence,  niid  ofllimci  the  olTei)«ivc  assaiills  upoQ 
the  just  Riscc]>tibilities  of  the  (icople  of  the  United  States  and  their 
Govcmmeni,  which  have  characterized  that  portion  of  the  pcnin&ubr 
pi>]  mint  ion  of  Havana  which  has  sustained  and  upheld,  if  it  baa  ni>t  ron- 
trollr<l,  succeisivc  (-ovcinors-gcDCia),  and  which  have  led  to  ttie  dixrrgard 
of  orders  and  dccreex  which  the  mure  enlarged  wi.sdom  and  the  more 
friendly  councils  of  the  home  govenunent  had  enacted ;  the  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  which  have  rharacteriited  the  contest,  both  on  the  pan  of  the 
colonial  government  and  of  the  revolt,  for  seven  years,  and  the  destruction 
of  valuable  properties  and  industries  by  arson  and  pillage,  which  Spain 
appears  unable,  however  desirous,  to  prevent  and  stop,  in  an  island  three 
thousand  inile»t  distant  fiom  her  shores,  but  lying  wiiliin  sight  of  our  coait, 
with  which  trade  and  constant  iotercourse  ate  unavoidable,  arc  causes  of 
annoyance  and  of  injury  to  the  United  States,  which  a  people  cannot  be 
expected  lo  tolerate  without  the  a^xureil  pr<M|«;cl  of  ihcir  termination. 

The  United  States  hw  more  than  once  been  solicited  by  the  insur- 
gents to  extend  to  them  its  aid,  but  has  for  years  hitherto  resisted  such 
solicitation,  and  has  endeavorcrl  by  the  tender  of  its  good  offices,  in  the 
way  of  niediation,  advice,  and  remonstrance,  to  bring  to  an  end  a  great 
evil,  which  has  pressed  sorely  upon  the  interests  both  of  the  Govcmmeni 
and  of  the  [leople  of  the  United  States,  as  aUo  U|>on  the  commercial 
interests  of  other  naiioiu.  .  .  . 

The  President  hopes  that  Spain  may  spontaneously  adopt  measures 
looking  to  a  reconciliation,  and  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace,  and 
the  organiiaiion  of  a  stable  and  satisfactory  system  of  government  in  the 
island  of  ('uba. 

In  the  absence  of  any  prospect  of  a  icraiination  of  the  war,  or  of  any 
change  in  the  manner  in  whicli  it  lias  l)ecn  <:on<iucled  on  cither  side,  he 
feels  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  may  be  the  duty  of  other  govem- 
menU  to  intervene,  solely  with  the  view  of  bringing  to  an  end  a  disas- 
trous and  dcslmtnive  conflict,  and  of  restoring  peace  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  No  go\crnincnt  is  more  deeply  inlereMed  in  the  onler  and 
peaceful  administration  of  this  i:iland  than  is  that  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  none  has  suffcre<i  as  has  the  I'nitcil  Sl.itcs  from  the  condition  which 
hits  ohtameil  there  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  He  will,  there- 
fore, feel  it  his  duty  at  an  early  da.y  to  submit  the  subject  in  this  light, 
and  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  the  views  above  presented,  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  .  .  . 
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It  is  bclievc'l  to  be  a  Juki  anil  friendly  act  to  rrankly  commiinic.ite 
this  cooclti»ion  to  the  S|>uni!ih  gene ni merit. 

Vou  will,  thcTcroie,  Ukc  an  early  occasion  thus  to  infoitn  that  govera- 
nient. 

Hausi  Krecutivt  Doiiimenls,  44  Cong.,  1  sess.  (Washington,  1876),  XII,  Ni>- 
90.  pp.  3-II  poisim. 

177.    Relations  to  Latin-America  {1881) 

BV   SECKETAKV   JAMES    GILLESPIE    BLAINE 

RUtnc  wiu  «ci-rcla(y  »f  iitate  in  CurirTiO  <:abiiiet,  ami  Tur  a  rcwmnnlht  in  .Arthur'* 
iIhi.  111!  ((irci(;ii  ywXi-^y  whs  n>uvh  Cfiticiscij.  rtpicislly  fui  ILI  tendency  [o  ditUtC 
lo  ih«  Sooth  .\mrriuan  naliuns.  Ilii  pi>tii-y  of  intcrvcniivn  in  the  Chilcno-lVruvian 
W»t  H-u  tevcncil  by  hit  lUtcciaot  in  office.  ITiU  ultBcl  i»  from  an  ufTielBl  Irtlct  to 
II.  J.  Kilpitirkk,  mintsler  to  Chili.  —  lot  lilaiiic,  *cc  No,  160  tAuivc.  —  Hi>iUu|;r>phy 
4L»  ill  Nti.  179  th-Liw. 

*I1E  iinfortiinale  coinJition  of  the  relations  between  Chili 
and  I'cu)  makes  the  mission  upon  the  duties  of  which 
you  are  now  entering  one  of  grave  responsibility  and  great  delicacy. 
Difficult  as  would  be  any  interveuiioii  of  the  United  Slates  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  our  position  is  further  cinb.irras.scd  by  the  failure 
of  the  conference  at  .\ric.i,  niidertaken  at  our  suggestion.  It  is  evident 
from  the  prottM^uls  iif  that  ixmfercncc  thai  t'hili  was  prepared  to  dictate 
and  not  to  discuss  terms  of  peace,  and  thnt  the  arbitration  of  the  United 
States  upon  any  questions  of  difference  with  the  allied  powers  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia  was  not  acceptable  and  would  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Chilian  Cjovernineni.  Since  that  time  the  war  has  closed  in  the  com- 
plete HucceM  of  (Ihili,  an<l  in  what  can  scarcely  lie  considered  lens  than 
the  coni|«est  of  I'eni  and  Bolivia. 

This  government  cannot  therefore  anticipate  that  the  offer  of  friendly 
inlcrvcniion  in  the  settlement  of  the  very  serious  questions  now  pend- 
ing would  be  agreeable  10  the  Govemmenl  of  Chiti.  It  would  scarcely 
comport  with  Kelf-res[)ect  that  such  »n  offer  should  be  refused,  and  it 
wonld  be  of  no  benefit  to  Peni  and  Holivia  that  it  iihoiild  be  offered  and 
declined.  But  I  am  sure  the  Chilian  Oovcmracnt  will  appreciate  the 
n,itural  and  deep  interest  which  the  United  States  feels  in  the  termina- 
tion of  a  conttilion  «o  calamiloiw  in  its  consequences  to  the  best  interests 
I  of  all  the  South  American  republics.  It  should  also  know  (hat  if  at  any 
time  the  interposition  of  the  good  offices  of  this  government  can  con- 
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tribute  to  the  rcsioration  of  (iieaiWy  relations  between  the  belKgcrrat 
powers,  they  will,  upon  propei  intimation,  he  |>rompt!y  oflered. 

While,  therefore,  no  iniiructionH  are  given  you  to  tender  officially  any 
advice  to  the  (Government  of  Chili  which  i:t  unsought,  you  will,  on  siich 
opportunity  a*  mny  occur,  govern  yout  conHurt  and  lepicscoutions  by 
the  confide  rut  ions  to  which  1  shall  now  call  your  attention. 

Without  entering  upon  any  discus^iion  as  lo  the  causes  of  the  late  war 
between  Chili  on  the  one  aide  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  thn 
government  recognizes  the  right  which  the  luccewifut  r«>ndiict  of  that 
war  has  conferred  upon  Chili ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  will  not  iindcTl.alcc  lo 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  Chilian  Uovernment  has  the  right  to 
any  its  calaiUlions  of  the  inilcninilies  to  which  it  is  entitled,  nor  the 
•tecurity  for  the  future,  which  its  inieteits  may  seem  to  require.  But  if 
the  Chilian  Covcmroent,  as  its  representatives  have  declared,  5eelu 
only  a  guarantee  of  future  peace,  it  would  seem  natural  that  P«ni  and 
Bolivia  Khoutd  be  allowed  lo  offer  such  indemnity  and  ggaranlee  before 
the  annexation  of  territory,  which  is  the  right  of  conquest,  is  insisted 
upon.  If  these  ))owers  fail  to  offer  what  is  a  reasonably  sufficient  in- 
demnity an<l  guarantee,  then  it  becomes  a  feir  subject  of  consideration 
whether  such  territory  may  not  be  exacted  as  tlie  necessary  price  of 
peace. 

But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  avowedly  not  of  conquest,  but  for  the 
solution  of  differences  which  diplomacy  had  failed  to  settle,  to  inalce  the 
actjuisition  of  territory  a  ii«f  ^ua  ticpi  of  peace  is  calculated  to  cast  sus- 
picions on  the  professions  with  which  irar  iras  originally  declared.  .  .  . 
At  this  day,  when  the  right  of  the  people  lo  go\-ero  themselves,  the 
fundamental  basis  of  republican  institiitioti!*,  i»  so  widely  Tccognixed, 
there  is  nothing  more  fliffirult  or  more  dangerous  than  the  fbrcetl 
transfer  of  territory,  carrying  with  it  an  indignant  and  hostile  population ; 
and  nothing  but  a  necessity  proven  before  the  world  can  justify  it.  It 
is  not  a  case  in  which  the  power  desiring  the  territory  can  be  accepted 
as  a  safe  or  impartial  judge. 

While  the  United  Suites  Government  docs  not  jwetcnil  lo  express  an 
opinion  whether  or  not  »uch  an  Rnnexntion  of  tcrritor)-  is  a  necessary 
consefjuencc  of  this  war,  it  believes  that  it  vrouid  be  more  honorable  to 
the  Chdian  Government,  more  conducive  to  the  security  of  a  pennanent 
peace,  and  more  in  consonance  with  those  principles  which  are  professed 
by  all  the  republics  of  America,  that  such  lerritorbr  changes  should  be 
avoided  as  far  a%  poniblc  ;  that  they  should  never  j^  the  result  of  mere 
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force,  but.  if  ner^fciar^-,  shoiil<1  be  decided  and  tempered  by  full  and 
equal  disatssion  between  all  (he  pfmere  whose  peoijle  and  whiwe  national 
interests  arc  involved. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  coinpletcneti&  of  the  victory  of  Chjh  seems 
to  render  smh  a  diplomatic  discussion  irapowibic.  The  reiuli  of  the 
cnndict  has  been  not  only  the  defeat  of  the  allied  armies,  but  the  dhso- 
luiion  of  all  retpunaible  gavernment  in  t'eru.  .  .  . 

.An  effort,  and  apparently  a  very  eamnt  and  honent  one,  has  been 
made  to  create  a  provisional  government,  which  sh.-tll  gntdiially  restore 
orilcr  and  ihc  reign  of  law.  Hut  it  is  obvious  that  for  such  a  govern- 
ment to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence  cither  of  its  own  people  or 
forefgn  powers,  it  mtist  be  allowed  a  freedom  and  force  of  action  which 
cannot  he  exercised  while  Chili  holda  absiolule  poMetwion  and  govema 
by  military  authority.  This  (((wemment,  therefore,  h.xt  been  gbd  to 
learn  from  its  minister  in  Chili,  whom  yon  succeed,  ihat  the  Chili.in 
authorities  h.ive  decided  to  give  their  siipi»ort  to  the  efforts  of  Seflor 
C.ildcTon  to  establish  oa  a  steady  fooling  a  provisional  government  in 
Peni. 

Volt  will,  as  far  as  you  ran  do  so  with  propriety  and  without  officious 
inini&ion,  approve  and  encourage  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Chilian  Government,  and  this  Department  will  be  exceedingly  gratified 
if  your  influence  a&  the  reprcMniaiivc  of  the  I'micd  State*  shall  be  in- 
Kinimental  in  inducing  the  Government  of  Chili  to  give  its  aid  and  iinp- 
[tort  to  the  restr>ration  of  regular,  (^onKtiliitional  govenimeni  in  Peru, 
and  to  i)OMtpone  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  of  territorial  annex- 
ation to  the  diplom.itic  negotiations  which  can  then  be  resumed  with  the 
certainty  of  a  just,  friendly,  .ind  sat isf.n; lory  conclusion. 

In  any  representation  which  you  may  maVe.  you  will  say  that  the  hope 
of  the  United  States  i.i  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  Khali  be  conducted, 
and  the  final  settlement  between  the  two  countries  determined,  without 
either  side  invoking  the  aid  or  intervention  of  any  Kuropcnn  power. 

The  Ciovcmnient  of  the  United  States  seeks  only  to  perform  the  part 
of  a  friend  to  all  the  parties  in  this  unhappy  conflict  between  South 
^^j^ncan  reptiWks,  and  it  will  regret  10  lie  com|ielled  10  consider  how 
^^^^^ht  feeling  might  be  affected,  and  a  more  active  imeq>oiition  fnrcerl 
^^^^n  hur  anv  rutt-nivtcti  Complication  of  this  question  with  Isuropcan 

'7  Cong.,  I  SCSI.  (Washin niton,  iftfla),  I,  No.  1. 
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178.    Bering  Sea.  Arbitration  (1893) 

PRESIDENT   BAROS   ALPHONSE   DE  COURCEL,  JAHES   LORD 
HANSEN,   AND   SENATOR  JOHN   TYLER   MORGAN 

In  1S91  Cttu  Biiliin  uiil  (he  United  State*  luUmitlcil  tn  atbiltation  ihc  qucMlaa 
■a  lo  Ihc  turiivtivtiijnal  iikIiU  <i(  ihc  Unllcit  Msln  in  the  watrn  of  lining  :Sca,  nil- 
cully  her  ti^hl  in  iruuUlr  or  iiretiiliil  ivliiii':  x-ilmK.  I'be  Ircaly  furlhet  pruvidcil 
Ihal,  in  CBK  the  award  Hu  ■gaiuM  Die  daiini  uf  Ibt  L'nilrd  Statn,  the  utiitrilon 
ihoiiU  decide  upun  n  icl  of  concuttetit  regulalioni  i-^t  ihe  piolectioii  and  pteiervMion 
of  the  [ui  inis  tr^oEiiiie  111  Ilcrins  So;  and  ihc  Iwo  nutuii*  a|peeij  to  «>i>pc>Uc  la 
■ccurini:  Ihc  I'lhrnnci  <>r  iilhcc  jHiwcn  lo  tuvti  rrj^uUtliiK.  The  aoard  wu  i^vnil 
the  claimiol  the  UiiiIt^I  Stat<:**.  tCKubliuns  u-rre  lirnun  up  ind  included  in  it,  but  ihcv 
proved  iiiellcclunl.  Ihit  eilratzl  is  taken  (torn  the  »peethe»  of  the  ubimiora  *t  the 
time  vi  the  pmcntmii'ii  of  itic  aionl.  —  Bikiliogciphy  u  m  N'u.  175  above. 

ri>        J--      -_i  1     /''~*  ENTLEMEN  :   Now  we  have  come  10  ihe 

■■  ■'     V^j  end  of  OUT  task.    We  have  dune  mir  best  10 

sccomplinh  Tt,  without  conceahng  rri>tn  oiinielvc$  the  tlifficultics  which 
complicatcil  it.  nor  the  heavy  ic'^|X)nsiliilitics  which  it  has  Imposed  upon 
us.  Sclcctcii  from  vaiioiis  naiionaliiics,  wc  have  not  considered  our- 
selves The  representatives  of  any  one  in  particular,  nor  of  any  government 
or  any  human  poucr.  bui,  solely  guided  by  our  conscience  and  our 
rc^tton,  we  have  wished  only  lo  act  a»  one  of  Ihocte  councils  of  wise  men, 
whoic  duties  were  so  cuiefiilly  defined  by  the  ol<t  capiiularieft  of  France. 

To  sssist  us,  wc  have  h:id  at  our  <h!([>oi-ition  »  library  of  ilorumentK, 
compiled  with  cxtrcmi;  carr,  and  In  order  that  wc  might  not  lose  our  way 
among  so  many  sources  of  infominilon,  men  holding  a  high  rank  among 
the  most  learned  jurists  and  eloquent  orators  of  which  the  Old  or  New 
Worlds  could  boast  have  been  wilting  so  liberally  to  bestow  upon  us 
their  advice. 

During  weeks  and  months  our  labors  have  been  prolongett,  and  it 
constantly  appeared  thai  some  new  matter  had  ilscn  befor«  us  and  that 
some  new  problem  pressed  upon  our  attention. 

To-day  ...  we  arc  assembled  lo  infonu  you  of  the  Tcsult  of  our 
lalion,  hoping  with  all  our  hearts  that  they  may  be  profitable  10  nun,  and 
conformable  to  the  designs  of  Him  who  nile«  his  dntiny.  .  .  . 

Wc  Save  felt  obliged  to  maintain  iniact  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  august  law  of  nations,  which  extends  itself  like  the  v.-iult  of  heaven 
above  all  countjies,  and  which  borrows  the  laws  of  nature  herself  to  pro- 
tect the  peoples  of  the  c.trth,  one  against  another,  by  inculcating  in  them 
the  dictates  of  mutual  good  will. 
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In  the  legubtions  which  we  were  chargeil  to  draw  up  wc  hsvc  hod  to 
decide  between  cunflicling  rij^hlit  and  interests  which  it  was  difticull  lo 
reconcile.  The  Govern  me  nm  of  ihc  Unilcd  Stales  of  America  and  Great 
Briiain  have  promised  lo  accept  and  execute  our  decisions.  Our  desire 
is  that  ihis  voIiiDtary  en{;3j;ement  may  not  cause  regret  lo  cither  gf  theni, 
though  we  have  required  of  both  sacrificei  which  they  may,  perhapii, 
rrgsinl  ax  serious.      This  part  of  our  work  inaugurate*  great  innovation. 

Hitherto,  the  niitioiu  weie  agreed  lo  le.ive  out  of  special  legislation 
Ihc  vast  domain  of  the  seas,  as  in  Iiracs  of  old,  according  to  the  poeti.  the 
earth  itself  was  common  to  all  men,  who  gathered  its  fruits  at  their  will, 

^ without  limitation  or  control.  Vou  know  that  even  to-day,  dreamers 
believe  it  poii^ihle  to  bring  back  humanity  lo  that  golden  age.  The  sn, 
however,  hkc  the  earth,  has  become  small  for  men,  who,  hke  the  hero, 
Alexander,  and  no  less  ardent  for  labor  than  he  wa*  for  glory,  feel  con- 
fined in  a  world  too  narrow.  Our  work  i»  a  fiml  attempt  at  a  sharing  of 
the  priKluctk  of  the  ocean,  which  hat  hitherto  been  undivided,  and  at; 
applying  a  rule  to  things  which  escaped  every  other  law  hut  th.i[  of  ihe 
Urst  occupant.  If  this  attempt  succeeds,  it  will  doubtless  be  followed  by 
numerous  imitations,  until  the  entire  planet,  until  the  waters  as  well  as 
ihe  conlincnls  will  haic  become  the  sidijert  of  a  careful  pariition.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  conception  of  property  m-ty  ch.inge  amongst  men.  .  .  . 

[Ijord  Hanncn.]  ,  .  ,  Mt.  dcCotirccl,  1  have  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  gives  me  peculiar  satisfaction.  1  have  to  express  to  you  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  presiiled  over  our  dchbe- 
rations.  The  inibiic  ha*  ha<l  the  opporlumty  of  wiinc«sing  the  sagacity, 
the  learning,  ;m<l  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  guided  the  proceed- 
ings during  the  arguments.  Your  colleagues  only  can  know  how  greatly 
those  qualities  have  assisted  us  in  our  private  conferences.  Let  me  add, 
that  OUT  intimate  relations  wiih  you  have  taught  us  to  regard  you  with 
the  warmest  e»lcem  and  affection.  Permit  mc  to  say  that  you  have  won 
in  each  of  u.i  an  siiadied  friend. 

1  mast  not  ctmt  ludc  n-iihoiii  an  allusion  to  the  remarkable  occasion 
which  has  brought  us  together.  Wc  trust  ihal  the  result  will  prove  that 
we  have  taken  p.irl  in  a  great  historic.il  iransacliou  fruitful  in  good  for 
Ihe  world.  Tiro  greot  natioiu,  in  submitting  their  dllTcrcnces  to  arbi 
tion.  have  s«t  an  v-xainple  which  I  doubt  nut  will  be  followed  from  time  tO ' 
wihai  the  scourge  of  war  will  be  more  and  more  repressed, 
sanguine  as  to  expect  that  all  international  quarrels  will  be 
"•v  aifoilralion,  instead  of  by  the  dread  arbiirameot  of 
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war ;  but  each  occasion  cm  which  the  pcaccftil  method  is  adopted  will 
hasten  the  iinie  when  ii  vrill  l>e  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

One  of  our  poetn  han  sattl  that  every  pra>-ef  Cor  univer^  peace  aviib 
to  expedite  its  coming. 

\Vc  have  done  more  than  join  in  such  a  euppKcalton  ;  wc  may  hope 
that  we  have  been  the  himtblc  instnimenis  through  whom  an  answer  has 
been  granted  to  that  prayer  which  1  doubt  not  ascends  from  the  hearts 
of  thesie  two  kindred  nations,  that  peace  may  Ibrever  prevail  betvreen 
ihem.  .  .  . 

[Senator  Morgan.]  'lite  arbitratort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
most  sincerely  unite  in  the  very  happy  expressions  that  have  fallen  Ironi 
Ijord  Hannen,  of  grateful  appreciation  of  the  splendid  hospitality  of  Ihc 
Frcnth  Government  and  people.  .  .  . 

If  we  xhuuUI  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  retutts  of  this  arbitration,  the 
United  State*  wonld  have  a  regret  that  the  important  judicial  ()uestioi)s 
wc  have  been  considering  were  not  staled  in  a  broailer  f<)rm  in  the  (icat>- 
between  these  great  I'owcrs.  The  opportunity  was  offered  when  the 
treaty  was  in  process  of  formation  to  have  presented  in  a  more  equitable 
light  the  rights  of  the  nations  to  whose  islands  and  coasts  the  fur-seals 
habitu.itly  resort  for  places  of  abode  and  shelter  Jn  the  summer  season ; 
to  control  .ind  protect  them  under  the  legal  rules  and  intendments  that 
apply  universally  to  the  animals  that  arc  rliLssed  .x*  domestic,  or  domesti- 
cated animals,  because  of  their  usefulness  to  men. 

My  colleague  and  I  concurred  in  the  view  that  ibc  treaty  presented 
this  subject  for  consideration  in  its  broadest  aspect.  Our  honorable  col- 
leagues, however,  did  not  so  cronslrue  the  scope  of  the  duty  prcscrilied  to 
the  Tribunal  by  the  treaty.  They  conjiiilered  that  these  questions  of  the 
right  of  properly  and  protection  in  respect  to  the  fur-seals  were  to  be 
decided  upon  the  existing  state  of  the  law.  and,  finding  no  cvisling  prece- 
dent in  the  international  law,  they  did  not  fee!  wananied  in  creating  one. 

As  the  rights  ciaiitied  liy  the  V'nited  Slates  could  only  be  supported  by 
international  law,  in  their  estimation,  and  inasmuch  as  th.it  law  is  silent 
on  the  siiliject,  they  felt  that  under  the  treaty  they  could  find  no  legs! 
foundation  for  the  rights  claimed  that  extended  beyond  the  limit*  of  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  State*. 

This  ruling  made  il  necessary  to  resort  to  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  Tribunal  to  establish,  by  the  nuthorily  of  both  floveinments,  resula- 
tions  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  fur-seals,  to  which  the 
treaty  rebtes.    In  this  new  and  untried  field  of  experiment,  much  cmbat* 
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nssmeni  was  found  in  conllictmg  interesls  of  Jin  impoitant  characin,  aDil 
yvt  more  difficulty  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  facts  upon  whicii  legula- 
tiom  could  be  based  thai  would  be  at  once  just  to  those  itilctirits,  and 
woiikl  alTurd  to  ilic  fur-scaU  )iro|>er  preservation  and  protection. 

The  United  Slalo  will  fully  undemland  and  apprcciutc  those  diffi- 
culties, anil  will  accept  the  final  award  m  (he  Ix-st  possible  result,  under 
existing  conditions.  A  very  large  measure  of  protection  is  secured  by  the 
Kguhuions  adopted  by  the  Tribunal  to  the  .Alaskan  herd  of  fur-seals; 
and  ihc  virtual  repretision  of  the  use  of  firi'arms  in  pel.igic  sealinj;  is  an 
earnc-\i  and  wise  guaranty  that  those  common  inicrcstv  may  be  pursued 
without  putting  in  »er:ou«  |>eiil  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 

SfuaU  Extiutrtt  Documents.  53  Coiiji.,  2  itas.  (Wasliicuflon,  I895).  VII.  pt.  I, 
No.  177.pl.  i.pp,  7i-jj/i;tj/)W. 


179.    The  Olney  Doctrine  (r895} 

BV   SECKETAKY   KICtiARU   OLNKY 

Olney  w*t  1  piuminEnl  c"rp<>cBltoa  lawyer  in  New  Iv'igUnil.  He  beume  tiloin^- 
|^<i>l  til  Orvrliiiil't  nibinrl  ill  189J.  anil  talci  uns  Rii.lc  tn'tcUcy  uf  Mitir.  In 
iS'JS.  wliFD  the  adinmintialiuii  tuult  in  ai'llie  mti-ii'il  111  tiK  bt^unJary  diipulc  bc- 
iwcea  Vcneiucia  and  Btiiiih  Guinna.tic  Kiit  It.  Bxvacil.  ibv  Ij'niiecl  Statrt  ambaumtoi 
1(1  Gtcu  lliitaln.  the  letter  of  imliuclion  fium  which  ihii  curnci  a  uken.  Tlie  in- 
Icrpretallun  gjittn  \u  the  Muntifc  Iloclrlnc  in  DIney'i  tcuer  hm  Kcncrally  contidetod 
to  cnlai)[(  Ihc  »co|ie  uf  that  policy.  an<i  bentx  h»t  \>cvx\  |>iij>ularly  called  llie  Ulaey 
Docirine.  In  l&)6.  acting  in  behalf  uf  Vcneiucla.  he  n<.'i:"l>*t<;d  •  treaty  with  Great 
Kniain  which  lubmiltetl  (be  boundary  quolion  lo  Bfliitration.  —  BibUafraphr :  D.  C. 
Gil>i<ati,  yann  Afanr.v.  t^g-iHo;  frovldcncc  I'ublic  I.ibiarv.  AfiMify  SulttltH, 
II,  la-ll  ;  Channinc  »nd  Hatt,  Guidr,  j  I7S.—  Koi  other  c>|>in.iliim»  i.f  Aiiicnvan 
foreign  policy,  >CG  Cmffrnfiirriiriti,  III.  S-n.  84.  loO,  I47.  148:  licluw,  fio*.  1^1. 
196. 

IT  is  not  proposed,  and  for  present  purposes  is  not  ncrcssary,  to  enter 
into  »ny  detailed  account  of  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  Veneiitela  respecting  the  wcitern  frontier  of  the  colony  of  British 
Cutana.    The  dispute  is  of  ancient  dme  and  bejjan  at  least  as  early  as 
"    ....     The  claims  of  both  parties,  it  must  be  conceded,  are 
•at  indefinite  nature.  .  .  . 

•  Britain  .  .  .  apparently  icmainctl  indilTerent  as  to  the 

■  colony  until  il^^u,  when  she  commissioned  an  engineer, 

lie,  to  examme  and  lay  down  its  boundaries.  .  .  . 

•a  of  the  Schomburgk  line  in  iJi4o  was  at  once 

jof  Vcnexiiela  and  by  proceeding!  on  the  part  of 


GiCJt   Rritain  which  cniilit   fHtrly  be  inter|iretrd  only  lu  a  disavowal 
of  thai  hnc.  ■  .  .     Noiwiihsi.itnlmg  Ihis,  howevei,  every  change  in  the, 
British  claim  since  (hat  time  has  moved  the  frontier  of  British  Guiana ' 
Cuther  and  farther  to  liie  westward  of  the  line  thus  proposed.  . 

The  important  features  of  the  existing  situation  .  .  .  may  be  briefiy 
xtated. 

I.   The  title  to  territory  ofindefinilebut  con  feisedly  very  large  extmi 
is  in  dispute  l>elween  (rreal  Britain  on  the  one  hand  and  ihe  South  H 
Amcriran  Republic  of  Vcne«icla  on  the  other.  ' 

a.  The  disparity  in  the  strength  of  the  claimants  is  such  that  Vene- 
zueb  can  hope  to  establish  her  claim  only  through  peaccfiil  methods- 
through  an  agtccment  with  her  adversary  cither  upon  the  subject  itself 
or  upon  an  arhilcation.  .  .  . 

5.  Great  Itrilain,  liowevcr,  has  always  and  continuously  refused  tdl 
arbittnle,  exrept  upon  the  condition  of  u  renunciation  of  a  large  part  of  1 
the  Venezuelan  claim  and  of  a  concession  to  herself  of  a  large  share  j 
of  ihe  territory  in  controversy. 

6.  My  the  frequent  interposition  of  its  good  offices  at  tlie  instance  of  ' 
VeoejTUcla,  by  constantly  urging  and  promoting  the  restoration  of  di|>- 
lomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  by  picssing  for  aibitration  I 
of  the  disputed  boundary,  by  offering  to  act  as  arbitrator,  by  expreningj 
its  grave  concern  whenever  new  alleged  instance*  of  British  aggrentonj 
upon  VeneJiiielan  territory  have  been  hrou^jht  to  it*  notice,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Liiiled  State*  ha.i  in.ide  it  clear  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
world  that  the  controversy  i*  one  in  which  both  its  honor  and  its  inter- j 
e^ts  are  involved  and  the  continuance  of  which  it  can  not  regard  wii 
indifference. 

,  .  .  those  charged  with  the  interests  of  Ihe  ITnitcd  Stales  are  no 
forced  to  determine  cx-tctly  what  those  intereali  are  ami  what  course  > 
action  they  require.     It  compelic  them  to  decide  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
the  United  States  may  and  shoiilil  intcnene  in  a  controversy  betucen 
and  primarily  concerning  only  Gieat  Britain  and  Vene/.ticU  and  to  dccidcfl 
how  far  it  is  bound  to  see  that  the  integrity  of  Vcnc7.uelan  territory  ii™ 
not  impaired  by  the  pretensions  of  its  powerful  antagonist,     .^re  any 
such  ri^ht  and  duty  devolved  upon  the   V'nited  Stales?     If  .  .  ,  any 
Kuch   right  and  duly  exist,  their  due  exerrtw;  and  di^icharge  will  not 
permit  of  any  action  thai  shall  not  be  efficient  and  that,  if  the  power  0^ 
the  United  States  is  adequate,  shall  not  result  in  the  accomplishmeo 
of  the  end  in  view.  .  .  . 
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Thai  there  arc  citcumstinces  under  which  a  nation  mas'  justly  inter- 
pose in  a  controversy  to  which  two  or  more  other  nations  are  the  direct 
and  immediate  parlies  is  an  admilicd  canon  of  international  law.  .  .  . 
We  are  concerned  at  this  time,  howei'er,  not  so  much  with  the  general 
rule  ax  with  a  form  of  it  which  is  peciiliaily  and  distinctively  American. 
Washington,  in  the  luilemn  ad  1  mini  lions  of  ihe  Farewell  .'\ddress,  ex- 
plicitly warned  his  countrymen  against  enlan^jlemenls  with  the  politics 
or  the  controversies  of  European  [lOwcrs.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Tlie  Monroe  administration  .  .  .  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  and 
ajjjjly  the  logic  of  the  Farewell  Address  by  declaring  in  effect  that 
.■\merican  noii- intervention  in  Kuropcan  affaits  necessarily  implied  and 
meant  Knrojiran  non-inien'ention  in  American  affairs.  .  .  . 

...  it  wiu  rcaliicd  that  it  was  futile  to  lay  down  Mich  3  rale  nnless 
its  observance  could  be  enforced.  It  was  m.-mife*t  that  the  United 
States  was  the  only  power  in  this  hemisphere  capable  of  enforcing  it. 
It  was  therefore  cour.^gcously  declared  not  merely  that  Kiirope  ought 
not  to  inlcrfcre  in  American  affairs,  but  that  any  Kuropean  power  doing 
to  would  be  regarded  as  antaffoniKing  the  interests  and  inviting  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  United  States. 

,  .  .  The  prci'isc  scope  and  limitations  of  this  nile  cannot  be  too 
clearly  apprehended.  It  docs  not  csl.iblish  any  general  protectorate  by 
the  United  States  over  other  American  states.  It  does  not  lehcvc  any 
.American  state  from  its  obligations  as  lifted  by  international  law  nor 
prevent  any  European  power  directly  interested  from  enforcing  such 
obligatioiiH  or  from  inlliciin};  merited  punishment  for  the  breach  of  them. 
It  does  not  contemplate  any  interference  In  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
American  state  or  in  the  relations  between  it  and  other  Ainericm  stales. 
It  docs  not  justify  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  change  the  established 
form  of  government  of  any  Amcrirftn  state.  .  ,  .  The  rile  in  ijuestion 
has  but  a  single  purjiose  and  object.  It  is  that  no  Kiiro|Kan  power  or 
combination  of  Knropcan  powers  shall  forcibly  deprive  an  American 
suite  of  the  right  anil  |)ower  of  self-government  and  of  shaping  for  itself 
its  own  ])oliiiral  fortunes  and  destinies. 

That  the  rule  thus  defined  has  been  the  accepted  jiubltc  law  of  this 
country  ever  since  its  promulgation  cannot  fairly  be  denied.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  every  adminiitration  since  President  Monroe's  has  had  occasion, 
and  someiimes  more  occasions  than  one,  lo  examine  and  consider  the 
Monroe  dodrioe  and  has  in  eacli  instance  given  it  emphatic  eodorse- 
tDcot*  •  •  • 
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.  .  .  Il  rests  .  ,  ,  upon  facts  and  principles  that  arc  both  inielligibli 
and  incuntruvertible.  Tim  distance  aad  (hiec  thousand  miles  of  inter- 
rcning  oce-An  make  uny  permanent  political  union  beiween  an  l-Jiropraa 
und  An  Amcnntn  »iate  unna(ur;il  and  ine]c]>ctlient  will  hardiy  l>c  dented. 
But  pb)-siral  and  go^giaphicil  f.-un.sideration.i  arc  the  least  of  the  ol>- 
jcctions  to  «tich  a  imion.  .  .  . 

.  ,  ,  whether  moral  or  material  interests  be  considered,  it  can  not 
bill  be  universally  conceded  tliat  those  of  Europe  are  irreconciUbly 
direrxe  from  thii^e  uf  America,  and  that  any  European  <;ontrol  of  the 
latter  it  nct-enarily  both  incongruous  and  injurious.  If,  however  .  .  . 
the  forcible  intrusion  of  lvnro[K.Mn  [wwri^  into  American  )K>liiics  is  to  be 
deprecated  —  if,  as  il  is  to  be  dcpiecate<l,  it  should  be  leiisted  and  pre- 
vented—  such  rewstannc  and  prevention  must  come  from  the  United 
Slates  .  .  .  since  only  tbe  United  States  has  the  suengih  adequate  to 
the  exi([eney. 

It  it  true,  then,  that  the  safety  and  wel&re  of  the  United  States  arc  u 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the  indcpendcDce  of  every  American 
Stale  as  against  any  Kurojiean  power  as  to  justify  and  require  the  iiilct- 
position  of  the  United  Stales  whenever  that  independence  iscndangerixl? 
The  question  cm  be  candidly  answered  in  but  one  way.  The  sutcs  of 
America,  South  as  well  as  North,  by  geographical  proximity,  by  natural 
syinjiathy,  by  similarity  of  governmental  constitutioiu,  are  friends  and 
allies,  cdmmeriially  and  [Mlitically,  of  the  United  States.  To  allow  the 
subjugation  of  any  of  them  by  an  European  power  is,  of  course,  to  com- 
pletely reverse  iK-it  situation  and  signifies  the  loss  of  all  the  advantages 
incident  to  their  natural  relations  to  us.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  people 
of  tlie  United  States  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  self- 
goternmem.  .  .  .  Hut  .  .  .  they  are  conlent  with  such  assertion  and 
defense  of  the  rijilii  of  popular  self-iiovernment  as  their  own  security  and 
welfare  demand.  Il  is  in  that  view  more  than  in  .my  other  that  they 
believe  it  not  to  be  tolerated  that  the  [wlitical  contiwl  of  an  Americas 
State  shall  be  forcibly  assumed  by  an  European  power. 

.  ,  .  To-day  the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  <:onfincs  its  inler- 
position.  Why?  ...  It  is  beuiu.ie,  in  addition  to  all  other  groimds, 
its  infinite  resources  combined  with  its  isolated  position  render  it  matter 
of  the  situation  and  practically  invulnerable  as  against  any  or  all  other 
powers. 

.^11  tbe  advantages  of  this  superiority  are  at  once  iniperited  if  t1 
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priDcipIc  be  admitted  that  European  powcn  may  convert  Americu) 
stales  into  colonics  or  provinces  of  ihcirovrii.  .  .  .  The  disaatroiiit  con- 
scqiKiices  (o  the  United  States  of  such  a  condition  of  thin|;;!t  are  obvious. 
The  ken  of  premise,  of  authority,  and  of  wciglii  in  (h«  councils  of  the 
Eunily  of  nationx,  would  be  among  the  lenst  of  theiti.  Our  only  real 
tivah  in  {truce  as  ncll  as  enemies  in  war  would  be  found  located  at  our 
*CTy  doors.  Thus  far  in  our  history  wc  have  been  spared  the  burdens 
and  evils  of  immense  standing  armies.  .  .  .  But,  with  the  powent  of 
Europe  perniuncntly  eocamped  on  American  soil,  the  ideal  mndiiions 
we  lure  thu«  l^r  enjoyed  c.\n  not  he  expelled  to  continue.  U'e  too 
mini  be  amtcl  to  the  Iceih."  .  .  . 

flow  a  greater  calamity  than  this  could  overtake  us  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  United  Slates  have  learned  in  the  school 
of  expcticDce  to  ifhjt  extent  the  relations  of  suites  to  each  other  depend 
not  upon  wntiment  nor  principle,  but  upon  selfish  inlete»t.  .  .  .  They 
have  yet  in  mmd  that  Prance  scited  upon  the  a|)pareni  npimrluniiy  of 
our  civil  w.ir  to  set  up  a  monarchy  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mexico. 
They  rcalixe  that  had  France  and  Great  Drti.ain  held  impurL-ini  South 
American  poutesxionH  tn  work  from  and  to  benefit,  the  temptation  to 
ite«Toj-  the  predominance  of  the  dreal  Kqniblic  in  this  hemisphere  by 
ftinhrring  itMli*mc"iilicrmcnl  might  h.ive  been  irresistible.  P'rom  that 
grave  peril  they  have  been  suvcd  in  the  past  and  may  be  saved  again  in 
the  future  through  the  operation  of  the  sure  but  silent  force  of  the 
doctrioc  procbimed  by  President  Monroe,  ,  .  . 
„  .  .  .  The  application  of  the  doctrine  to  ttie  boundary-  <li!(puie  between 
Great  Britain  an<l  Venezuela  remainii  to  tie  mniie  and  presents  do  real 
itifficiilty.  Tboiigh  the  dispute  relates  to  a  boundary  line,  yet,  as  it  is 
between  i-iaics,  it  necessarily  imports  political  control  to  be  lost  by  one 
and  gained  hy  the  other.  ,  .  . 

.  Great  Bntaio  cannot  be  deemed  a  South  American  state  within 

Monroe  doctriiie,  nor,  if  she  is  ajipropriating  Vrnc- 

rn.it^rial  that  she  does  so  by  adv.inting  the  frontier 

[iL-iniinf;  of  a  new  colony.  ...     It  is 

rbre  cannot  be  .issumed,  that  Great 

■oion  over  Venezuelan  territory.     White 

OB,  Great  Britain  denies  it,  and   the 

■  lulhoritatively  atcertained,  can  take 

is  so  ...  it  is  cenainly  within  its 

e  ascertained.  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER    XXX  — THE   SPANISH    WAR 

■     i8o.    Reasons  for  War  (1898) 

ANONVMOUS 

ltihU:i|>niphy  of  all  ihe  number*  in  thii  chapter;  Jadtpt»Jtnl,  .VatitH,  OutiwA, 
PuHii  OfiHiem,  Neritiv  »f  Krvitwi,  x.nil  klnilicil  publlcUluii*  for  1898  iniJ  1S99. 

'E  have  had  a  CulMti  (luestion  for  mote  than  ninety  years. 
At  timc»  it  h:i»  iii«a]iiic;i[c<l  from  our  {lotilics,  but  il  has 
always  resppeaird.  Once  wc  thouj^ht  it  wise  to  prevent  the  iNbrnl  from 
wiDiuDg  its  Indcpendcucc  iiom  Spain,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  we  entered 
into  moral  bonds  to  make  sure  ihal  Spain  governed  it  decently.  V\'hcther 
wc  definitely  contracted  such  an  obligation  or  not,  the  Cuban  question 
ha»  never  ceased  to  annoy  us.  The  i<)iiirovers.ie!.  about  it  make  a  long 
»eriet  of  chapters  in  00c  continuous  story  of  diplomatic  iruuble.  Many 
of  our  ablest  statesmen  have  had  to  deal  with  il  as  «^cteUne»  of  slate 
and  as  ministers  10  Spain,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  settle  it. 
One  President  after  another  h.is  talccn  it  up,  and  every  one  has  trans- 
mitted it  to  hi.s  succevsoT.  It  h.-is  at  various  times  been  a  "plank"  in 
the  plalforms  of  all  our  political  parties, — as  it  was  in  both  the  p.irty 
plalfomis  of  1896,  —  and  it  has  l>ci:n  the  subject  of  mess:igci  of  nearly 
ail  our  Presidents,  as  it  was  of  President  Cleveland**  message  in  Decem- 
ber, i8(|ti,  io  which  he  distinctly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  might  feel  forced  to  recognize  "  higher  obligations  "  than  neutral- 
ity to  Spain.  In  spite  of  periods  of  apparent  quiet,  the  old  trouble  has 
alwajrs  reappeaied  in  xd  acuIc  form,  and  it  has  never  been  settled ;  nor 
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has  there  rcirently  bocn  any  strong  reason  for  hope  that  it  could  be  settled 
nterdy  by  diplomatic  negotiation  with  Spain.  Our  diplomats  have  long 
had  an  otpcrieoce  with  Spanish  character  and  methods  such  as  ilie  pub- 
lic can  belter  understand  since  war  has  been  iti  progress.  The  jiaihetic 
inefficiency  and  the  continual  indirection  of  the  Spanish  character  are 
now  apparent  to  the  world  ;  they  were  long  a^  api^rent  to  those  who 
have  had  our  diplomatic  duties  to  do. 

Thus  the  negotiations  dragged  on.  IV'e  were  put  to  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  prevent  filibusicring.  and  filibustering  continued  in  spile  of  us, 
More  than  once  heretofore  has  there  been  danger  of  intcmaiional  con- 
flicl,  as  for  instance  when  American  sailors  on  ihc  VirginiHSwere  exermeil 
in  Cufw  in  iSjj,  IVoposiiions  have  lieen  made  to  buy  the  i»hui<l,  ami 
plan«  have  been  formed  to  annex  it.  All  the  while  there  have  been 
American  interests  in  Cuba.  Our  cttixens  have  owned  property  ami 
made  invesltncnts  there,  and  done  much  lo  develop  its  fertility.  They 
have  paid  tribute,  unlawful  as  welt  as  lawful,  both  to  insurgents  and 
to  Spanish  officials.  They  have  lost  property,  for  much  of  which  no 
mdcmnity  has  been  paid.  All  the  while  we  have  had  a  trade  with  the 
isliwd,  important  during  periods  of  quiet,  initaiing  during  periotli  ol 
unreal. 

The  Cuban  trouble  is,  therefore,  not  a  new  trouble  e^-cn  in  an  acuie 
form.  It  had  been  moving  toward  a  crisis  for  a  long  time.  Still,  while 
our  government  suffered  these  diplomatic  vexations,  and  onr  citiscDs 
these  losses,  and  our  merchanis  these  annoyances,  the  mass  of  the 
.American  people  gave  little  serious  thoiight  to  it.  The  newspapers  kept 
us  reminded  of  an  opcra-bouffe  war  that  was  going  on,  and  now  and 
then  there  came  information  of  delicate  and  troublesome  diplomatic 
duties  for  our  minister  lo  Spain.  If  Cuba  were  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  coast  of  one  of  our  populous  stales  and  near  one  of  our  great 
[<orts,  periods  of  acute  interest  in  its  condition  would  doubtless  have 
come  earlier  and  oflener,  and  we  should  long  ago  hare  had  to  deal  with 
a  crisis  by  warlike  measures.  Or  if  the  insurgents  had  commanded  re- 
spect instead  of  mere  pity,  we  should  have  paid  heed  to  their  struggle 
sooner  ;  for  it  is  almost  an  .^mericnn  maxim  that  a  people  cjinnot  govem 
itself  till  it  can  irin  its  own  indcpi-ndcnre. 

liVhcn  it  began  to  be  known  I  hat  Wcyler's  method  of  exterminadoa 
was  producing  want  in  the  island,  and  when  appeals  were  made  to  i 
AmericiUJ  charity,  we  became  more  interested.  ,  .  , 

The  American  public  was  in  this  mo(«l  when  the  battleship  Maine 
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was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  or  Havans.  1'hc  masses  think  in  event*, 
and  noi  in  iyllogisms,  and  thib  was  an  event.  l~his  event  provoked 
suspicions  in  the  public  mind.  The  thought  of  the  whole  nation  was 
instantly  directed  lu  Cuba.  The  btc  of  the  uilon  on  the  Virginiii«, 
twenty-five  yean  a^u,  was  recalled.  The  public  uurioxity  aboiil  every- 
thing Cuban  and  Spanish  became  intense.  The  Wcyier  method  of  war- 
fare became  more  generally  known.  The  story  of  our  long  diplomatic 
iruublc  with  Sp.iin  w^is  recalled.  .  .  . 

There  is  nu  need  to  discuss  minor  and  accidental  causes  that  hastened 
tlic  rush  of  events ;  but  such  causes  were  not  lacking  cither  in  number 
or  in  influence,  .  ,  .  But  all  these  toj;e[her  conid  not  have  driven  ua  j 
to  war  if  we  had  not  been  willing  to  be  driven,  —  if  the  conviction  had 
nut  become  firm  in  the  mindx  of  the  people  that  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba 
Wiut  a  blot  on  civiliAiliim  llut  had  now  be^un  to  brinf;  reproach  lo  us  ; 
and  when  the  President,  who  favored  pe.icc,  declared  it  "  intolerable," 
the  people  were  ready  to  accept  his  jtidgment. 

.  .  .  We  rushed  into  iv.tr  almost  before  wc  knew  it.  not  because  we 
desired  war,  but  tjccause  we  riesired  Mtmclhhig  to  be  done  with  the  old 
problem  that  sliould  be  direct  an<l  definite  and  final,  l.ei  us  end  it 
once  lor  a]l.  .  .  . 

Not  only  it  there  in  the  United  States  an  unmistakable  popular  approval 
of  waraa  theonly  clfeciive  means  of  re^toimt;  civilitatiun  lu  Cuba,  but  the 
judgment  of  the  Knjjludi  people  promptly  approved  il,  —  giving  evidence 
of  an  instinctive  raee  and  instilutiiinal  .symjialhy.  If  Anglo-Saxon  in«li> 
tuiioRS  and  methods  stand  for  anything,  the  insliluiionj,  and  methods  of 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  arc  an  aliominaiioii  and  a  reproach.  .\nd  Knglish 
sympathy  is  not  more  significant  as  an  ciidence  of  the  necessity  of  the 
«-u  and  oa  a  good  omeufor  the  future  of  free  institutions  than  the  equally 
imtinctive  sympathy  with  Spam  that  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
decadent  inllueneef  on  the  Continent;  indeed,  the  real  meaning  of 
.American  riviliution  and  idealt  will  henceforth  be  somewhat  mote  clearly 
understood  in  several  (|uartcrs  of  the  world. 

American  charattcr  will  be  still  better  undcntood  when  the  whole 

world  dearly  perceives  that  the  purpose  of  the  war  is  only  to  remove 

from  our  very  doors  thb  ciucJ  and  inefficient  piece  of  mediEcvahsm  which 

M  nn»  of  iht;  (wo  great  scandals  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century ;  for 

nfconqucit,  .  .  . 

in,  and  ^Ifiiy,  in  ^lllaa/k  Maniify,  June.  189S  (Boston. 
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FROM   THE   INTERNATIONAL   YEAH   BOOK 

For  nrlicf  anicin  on  the  r*Ution*  of  the  Uniltd  Slotn  to  Cuba,  tte  CttUrmfire- 
rin.  III,  No.  I4<j  ;  Abate,  No.  176. 

BOTH  Congress  and  ihc  people  had  sunk  the  question  of  ihc 
Maine  m  the  larger  one  of  Cul'.in  independence.  Destitution 
among  the  rtiomentraihi  was  constantly  growin([  worse,  ihotnand);  dyinj; 
xUmly  from  ^tanMtiun.  American  supplier  were  distributed  to  the  isuf- 
fctcrs  through  Mws  Clara  ILitton,  ['resident  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
and  General  I''iixhugh  t^ee,  oiir  Consul  at  Havana.  .  .  . 

On  M.itch  ji  CapLiin-Gt-nernl  Blanco  issued  a  decree  putting  an  end 
to  rec  on  centra  I  ion  in  the  provinces  of  Pin.'ir  del  Rio,  Havana,  Matanias, 
and  Santa  Clara,  and  on  April  9  the  Spanish  Cabinet  decided  to  ^rant 
an  armi&licc  to  the  insurgents,  wliile  both  the  I'ope  and  the  {[reat 
Powers  of  Europe  were  using  their  influence  to  avert  a  Spanish- Ameri- 
can war.  Nevertheless  Ihe  replies  at  this  time  of  the  Madrid  govern- 
menl  to  President  McKinley's  demand*  ctinctrning  the  pacification  of 
Cub.i.  notwilhstandinj;  the  S|>ani^h  ofltr  to  arbiitate  the  Mai'itf  trouble, 
led  the  authorities  .it  Waihinglon  li>  believe  that  pacification  could  not 
be  attained  without  the  armed  intenention  of  the  United  States.  The 
President's  message  to  Congress,  which  was  dwly  cxpeclcd,  i»a»  with- 
held .  .  .  until  April  ti.  .  .  .  Both  Congress  and  Ihe  people  had 
grown  impatient  wailing  for  the  message,  and  when  it  finally  came  excite- 
inent  wa«  at  ^tich  a  height  that  many  condemned  it  lor  its  conservatism. 
It  was,  huwever,  a  wise  -ind  ably  conceived  document.  The  President 
Stated  the  entire  issue,  rightly  considering  the  Maine  disaster  a  subordi- 
nate matter,  and  passed  in  review  Spanish  mismanagement  and  outrage 
in  Cuba,  and  the  repeated  promises  and  the  repeated  failures  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  efTcct  suitable  reforms.  .  .  . 

The  conclusion  of  the  long  message  and  Ihc  really  important  part  was 
as  follows : 

"The  only  hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition  which  can  no 
longer  be  endured  is  the  enforced  ]iarificalion  of  Cuba,  [n  the  name  of 
humanity,  iu  the  name  of  civilixation,  in  behalf  of  endangered  .Ameri- 
can interests,  which  give  us  the  right  and  the  duly  to  speak  and  act,  Ihe 
war  in  Cuba  must  stop. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  these  considerations,  I  ask  the  Con- 
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gms  to  authorize  and  empower  the  Presiflctil  to  taVe  mosiim  lo  secure 
a  full  ADil  fuial  terminaiion  of  hoslililieti  between  the  ^oveinment  of  Spain 
and  ibe  people  of  Cuba,  and  to  secure  in  the  bl.iiiil  the  establishment 
of  a  (table  goremmeiU  rapnble  of  maiiitaininy  onlcT  and  oliscrving  its 
inierruiional  obligations,  insuring  peace  and  iranqmliiy  and  the  security 
of  its  citizens,  as  well  asDnrown,and  tomcthc  miliiary  and  naval  forces 
of  (he  United  States  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes. 

"  And  in  the  interest  of  bunianiiy  and  to  aid  in  preservitift  the  lives 
of  the  starving  people  of  the  island,  1  recomnietid  thai  the  dislribuiion 
of  food  and  supplies  be  continued,  and  thai  an  apprnpriation  lie  made 
out  of  the  public  treasury  to  supplement  the  charily  of  our  ritiiens. 

"  The  issue  is  now  with  the  Congress.  It  is  a  solemn  responsibility. 
1  have  exhausted  every  effort  to  relieve  the  intolerable  condition  of 
affairs  which  is  at  our  doors.  Prcpare<l  to  execute  every  obligation  im> 
posed  upon  me  by  the  Cunsiituiiun  and  the  law,  I  await  ywir  action.".  .  . 

.  .  .  'Ilie  ieM>liilions  .  .  .  were  accepted  by  Imih  llouttet  in  the  small 
houn  of  the  morning  of  April  19,— by  lhcSenalc,bya  vgt7of4i  I055, 
and  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  310  to  6,  —  and  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  following  day.  .  .  .     The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act  .  .  . 

"  .  .  .  be  it  resolved  -. 

"  First  —  That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  arc,  an'l  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  indepcn<tcnl, 

"  Second  —  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and 
the  govcmmcnt  of  the  United  States  docs  hereby  demand,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  and  government  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  iu  bnd  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and 
Cuban  waters. 

"Third  —  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  call  into  active  service  the  militia  of  the  several 
Stales  to  such  an  extent  ai  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions 
into  efTeci. 

"  Fourth — Thai  ihc  United  State*  hereby  disclaim*  any  disposition  or 
intention  to  cscrcise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island, 
except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination  when 
that  is  accomplished  to  leave  lh«  government  and  control  of  the  island 
to  its  people," 

On  the  lolh  of  .Xpril  the  President  signed  his  ultimatum  to  the  Span- 
ish giA-emmcnt,  a  copy  of  which  was  handed  to  Minister  Polo,  who  iro- 
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ine<liatdy  demanded  his  passports  and  storied  foi  Canada,  Ic.iving  the 
iDtcrcsU  of  the  Spanish  legation  in  charge  of  M.  Camboo,  the  French 
Iklinister.  Before  receiving  the  ultimatum  the  Spanish  Cabinet  delivered 
to  Minister  Woodford  his  passports  and  informed  him  tliat  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  wt;re  alon  eiid.  On  the  35lh  a  litll  wu 
passed  by  Congress  dci-laring  ihat  a  state  of  war  exitted  between  the 
United  States  and  Si>ain,  and  had  so  existed  since  and  including  April  ii. 

In  the  meantime  war  prqiaraiions  were  being  pushed  forward  by  both 
governments.  The  Queen-Regent  signed  a  decree  asking  for,  a  Daiional 
lulucription  to  the  navy,  our  own  navy  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
many  more  ships  of  various  kinds,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
troops  ihroughoul  the  omniry  were  preparing  to  more  towanix  the  iinlL 
On  the  17th  two  conipimics  of  the  'rvrenty- fifth  Infantry  reached  Key 
West  and  two  days  later  a  general  movement  of  regular  troops  b^an. 
The  principal  rendezvous  was  Chickamauga,  but  New  Orleans,  Mo^le, 
and  Tampa  were  also  places  of  mobilization.  The  President  issued  a 
call  for  115,000  volunteers  on  April  13,  which  though  meeting  »ith 
immciliate  resjxinsc  received  not  a  little  adverse  criticism,  the  diaattjt- 
(action  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  some  States  the  in&nlry  and  artillery 
re<]uisitions  were  not  consistently  api>ortioncd,  andfroiii  the  fact  thai  the 
Department  of  ^Var  proposed  to  use  it*  privilege,  if  it  chose,  of  desltoy- 
ing  the  integrity  of  State  organ ization:^  when  the  troops  were  beyond 
Slate  l>otmdatics.  A  few  days  later  orders  were  issued  for  recruiting  the 
regular  army  up  to  its  war  streiiHtli.  6 1 ,000.  On  the  1 1  st  the  fleet  under 
acting  Rcar-Admira!  Sampson  at  Key  West  was  ordered  to  proceed  lo 
Havana  and  then  inMitiite  a  genrral  blockade  of  the  western  end  of 
Cuba.  Coniniudorc  Srlilcy  with  the  "  flying  squadron  "  was  detained  at 
Hampton  Roads  in  order  lo  meet  any  attack  which  might  be  made  on 
the  coast  uilie»  by  the  Spanish  ("ape  Verde  fleet,  reports  from  which  for 
a  number  »f  weeks  subteipient  were  contradictory  aitd  alarming. 

During  the  rest  of  the  month  many  prizes  were  taken  in  we^ern 
Cuban  waters.  It  was  not  the  piir|>osc  of  .\dmiral  .Sampson  to  bombanl 
Havana  or  expose  his  fleet  lo  the  enemy's  tire  from  coast  fortiRcations 
Iteforc  he  was  assured  of  the  destination  of  the  Spanish  Cape  Verde  and 
Cadij  fleet* ;  but  at  the  same  lime  he  determined  to  p^e^■cnl  the  erection 
of  any  new  fortifications.  This  brought  about  the  first  action  of  the 
war,  the  bombardment  of  the  works  ...  at  Matanus,  April  37.  .  .  . 

Til^  iHieritetional  Vtar  Biwt,  189S  fediird  by  Frank  Mnoro  Colby,  New  York 
L">»]J>  7*7-7^  A""**- 
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182.    Battle  of  Manila  Bay  (1898) 

BV    COMHODOKE    GEOKUE    DEWKV 

Hewey't  nvcrwhtlniinK  vk-iurr  it  M*nil>  (lay  wilhln  i  (utliilelil  of  the  declaration 
af  wat  made  him  ibc  chief  chi(at-let  »t  I  lie  Siianihh  War  ;  ali'l  ihr  ilittnily  and  ikiM 
with  which  be  mainLuncd  hit  poHliun  before  Manila  unJer  trying  circmniiancc*  con- 
hrincii  bi>  rcpulati>>i>  s^'oeil  in  Iwltlc.  At  a  icvviiil  (ur  (hoe  tctvicc*  ihc  rank  u( 
admital  wia  kiivciI  Kit  hiiii.  'I'hit  ritrii;!  ia  fruiii  lilt  linl  lelu)[r»ni  tnil  ulTiclal 
n]io>t. —  fui  Ucwcy, tec  JwliO  Uarrrtl,  .Umitui  Ctetgt  /)m>fy. 


HoNOKOXc,  May  7,  1S9S.  (Manila,  May  i.) 

Sbcrbtarv  or  the  N*w,   WaskiHgtitu  ■■ 

'"■"'HE  squadron  atrii-cd  at  Manila  at  daybreak  this  moinin);.  lin- 
J.  mediately  engaged  enemy  and  destroyed  the  following  Spanish 
vessel* :  ReiHa  Christina,  CatHllia,  Don  Anionw  ile  Bilea,  Dan  Juan 
de  Auiiria,  fsla  Je  LutoH,  Jsla  dt  Cuba,  Ctnfral  Lnu,  MarquU  del 
Duan',  El  Current,  Vtlaste,  one  Iransporl.  liln  lU  Matiilano,  water 
battery  at  Caviic.  I  shall  destroy  Caviie  arsenal  diajicnsatory.  The 
squadron  it  uiiinjtiteil.  Kew  men  were  alighlty  w»uuile<t.  t  rci]uc»t 
llie  Dcparimenl  will  lend  immediately  from  San  Kianeixco  fast  stutncr 
with  ammiinilion.  The  only  meant  uC  lclegra[ihinj{  m  to  the  American 
consul  at  llon^ki/ug. 

Dew-ev 

U.  S.  Naval  Force  ox  Asutk  Station, 
Flagship  Ofympia,  CaviU,  PMi/>fnne  /lianJt,  ,\fay  4,  i8g8. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opcTations 
of  ibe  squadron  under  my  command : 

The  squadron  left  Mirs  Bay  on  April  17,  immediately  on  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  O.  P-  Williams,  Cnited  Stales  consul  at  .ManilJ,  who  l>ruught  im- 
portant informalii>n  ami  who  accom|uni«  the  siliiadron. 

Arrivctl  off  Ltoliiuo  on  the  morning  of  April  30  and,  finding  no  vessels 
there,  pfoccedcd  down  (he  coast  and  anived  off  the  entrance  to  Manila 

O*^  *>••  t*»*  e4vt«»  ^^''^IkOOn*   *   .   . 

"K^rJ  were  sent  to  reronnoiter  Port  Subic,  I  hav- 
I  the  enemy  intendeit  to  take  ponilion  there.     A 
was  mailc  by  the  Boiton  iuid  Ctnuerd,  but 
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ihe  Spanish  fleet  w*s  not  found,  although,  from  a  letter  al^ent-anln  found 
talbearaen.ll  .  .  .  itxppeanthaliihad  been  theirinicnitun  logo thcre- 

Rnteted  the  Boca  Grande,  or  woulh  chiiniiel,  at  1 1.30  p.m.,  steaming 
in  cohimn  al  dixtiuice  m  8  knuK.  After  half  the  squadron  had  pissed, 
a  battery  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  opened  Are,  none  of  the  shots 
uking  cflcci.    The  Botloit  and  MfCuSoch  returned  the  fire. 

The  squadron  proceeded  across  the  bay  at  slow  speed,  and  arrived  off 
Manila  at  daybreak,  and  was  fired  upon  at  5.15  a.m.  by  three  battcrici 
at  .Manila  an<l  two  at  Cuvite  ami  by  the  Spanish  fleet  anchored  in  as 
approximately  <^a»t  and  west  line  ncion  the  month  of  Uakor  Bay,  witb 
their  left  in  shoal  wralcr  in  Canacao  Day. 

The  sqtiadroD  then  proceeded  to  the  attack,  Ihe  flagship  O/vMfia, 
under  my  personal  dircelion,  leading,  followed  at  distance  hy  the  Ar/A- 
mt^re,  /faUigh,  Ptirfl.  Contorit,  an<l  BoUtin,  in  the  order  named,  which 
formation  was  maintained  throughout  the  action.  The  spiadron  opened 
fire  at  5.41  a.  m.  While  adv;iiicing  to  the  attack,  two  mines  were  ex- 
ploded ahead  of  the  flagship,  loo  far  to  be  efl'ective. 

The  sqii.idron  maintained  a  continuous  and  precise  lire  at  tw^» 
varying  from  5.000  to  i,doo  yards,  coiintcrmaTching  in  a  line  approxi' 
matcly  par.illcl  to  thai  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  enemy's  fire  «ai 
vigorous,  but  generally  ineffective, 

l-'arly  in  the  engajtement  two  l.-iiinches  put  out  toward  the  (7A*w/m 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  iisin^  torpedoes.  One  was  Mink  and  the 
other  disabled  by  our  fire  anci  beached  before  an  «j>port«nity  occurred 
to  fire  torpedoes,  W  7  a.m.  the  Spanish  flagship  Heina  Christim 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  leave  the  line  and  come  out  to  engage  at 
shcirt  range,  but  was  received  with  such  galling  fire,  the  entire  batteryof 
the  Olympiit  being  concentrated  upon  her,  that  she  was  barely  able  to 
return  to  the  shelter  of  the  point.  The  firei  started  in  her  by  our  theQ 
at  this  time  were  not  extingriixhed  until  she  s;ink. 

At  7.J5  a.m.,  it  having  litren  erroneously  reported  to  me  that  only  15 
rounds  per  gun  rem.iincd  for  the  5-inch  rapid-fire  battery,  I  ceased 
filing  and  withdrew  the  squadron  for  consultation  and  a  redistribution  of 
ammunition,  if  necessary. 

The  three  batteries  at  .Manila  had  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  from  the 
beginning  of  the  enpigement,  which  fire  was  not  returned  by  this 
squadron.  The  first  of  these  batteries  was  situated  on  the  south  mole 
head  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pasig  Kivcr,  the  second  on  the  south  bastion 
of  the  walled  city  of  Manila,  and  the  third  at  Malate,  about  one-half  mik 
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lanhcr  soiith.  At  this  [loint  I  lent  a  messnge  to  ihe  GovernoT-rienernl 
to  the  cfTccI  that  if  ihe  batteries  &u\  not  cease  firing  the  city  would  be 
shelled.    This  had  the  elTect  of  silencing  ihcm. 

At  II . 1 6  a,m.,  finding  that  ihc  report  of  scarcity  of  ammunition  was 
incorrect,  I  returned  with  tlie  si]uadion  to  the  attack.  By  this  time  tlie 
flag>hi[>  aivl  almost  the  entire  Siuiii«h  fleet  were  in  flames,  and  at  1 3.30 
p.Rt.  (he  squa<)ron  ceased  Afing,  the  balleriet  being  silenced  and  the 
ships  sunk,  burnt,  and  deserted. 

At  11,40  p.m.  the  squadron  returned  and  anchored  off  Manila,  the 
Petrtl  being  loft  behind  to  complete  the  dcstniclion  of  the  smriller  gui>- 
boats,  Vfhich  were  behind  the  point  of  Cavilc.  This  duly  was  performed 
by  Commander  E.  P.  Wood  in  the  most  expeditious  and  complete 
manner  possible. 

The  Spanish  lost  the  following  vessels : 

Sunk  —  Reina  Chriitina,  Ciiilill't,  Don  Anti'Hw  it/  Ul&tti, 

Burnt  —  Dfn/iiaH  df  Austria,  hia  lie  Lrni'ii,  Jsh  tie  Cuba,  Gentral 
Lti«,  MariiH(t  lid  Dutrv,  El  Cerreo,  Vttttno,  aiid  hla  dt  MindnNac 
(transport). 

Captured  —  RaphU  and  flertutes  (tugs)  and  several  small  launches. 

I  ara  uaable  to  obtain  complete  accounts  of  the  eneiiiy't  killed  and 
wounded,  but  lielieie  their  loss  to  be  vet)-  heavy.  The  Rrina  Chri^ttna 
alone  had  150  killed,  including  the  captain,  and  90  wounded. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  d.imagc  done  to  ihe  ttguadron  under 
my  command  was  inconsiderable.  There  were  none  killed,  and  only  7 
men  in  the  squadron  very  slightly  wounded.  M  will  be  seen  by  the 
reports  of  the  commanding  officers  which  are  herewith  inclosed,  several 
of  the  vcMels  were  strtic:k  and  even  penetrated,  but  the  damage  was  of 
the  slightest,  and  the  Miiiailron  i$  in  a»  good  condition  now  as  before 
the  battle.  .  .  . 

On  May  a,  the  day  following  the  engagement,  the  squadron  again 
went  to  Cavite,  where  it  remains.  .  .  . 

On  the  jd  the  miliury  forces  evacuated  the  Cavite  Arsenal,  which 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  bnding  party.  On  the  same  day  the 
Rakish  and  BaMmorr  secured  the  surrender  of  the  batteries  on  Corre- 
pdor  Island,  paroling  the  garrison  and  destroying  ihe  guns. 

Oo  the  mnmin;  of  May  4  the  transport  Manila,  which   had  been 
Bay,  was  towed  off  and  made  a  prize, 
is  Coog.,  3  *c».  ( Washiiigtoo.  189S),  XII,  No-  3.  pp. 
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BY   CAPTArN   ALFRED  THAVEK    UAHAX  V 

Mabin  it  a  trttnr]  naval  officer.  1  lii  workt  on  na*at  hBt(>ry  haw  gained  rot  hin 
the  tcpuiilion  of  being  ■  preeminent  aulbority  on  ihe  Mbjccl.  During  Ihe  Spanoh 
Wit  be  no*  >  uieinbcf  of  the  Nat's!  War  llMrd. 

.  .  .  T  TNLESS.and  until,  ihe  United  Siatet>lleetavaiblilefur»ervice^ 
Vj  ii  ih*  ('arililieaii  Sea  was  Niroiij;  ctmiiftli  to  ciinlnil  iierma- 
n«iuljr  the  waters  which  M;|i.iruieil  ihc  Spaniish  i-\lands  fruni  uiit  tcrrituty 
ncatut  ii)  ihtni,  the  ailmillol  vast  su|Kriorily  of  this  country  in  ixxcntiil 
inouKcs  (oi  tnnd  warfjirc  was  coniplctely  ncntraltjiol.  If  the  Sp;ini«h 
Navy  prr  pond  crated  over  ours,  it  would  be  eviOcntljr  impossible  for 
transports  earring  troops  and  supplies  to  traverse  the  scaa  safely  ;  and, 
unless  ilicy  could  so  do,  operations  of  war  iii  ilie  enemy's  colonies  could 
neither  be  bepin  nor  continued.  If,  aj;ain,  the  two  fleets  were  so  equally 
balanced  as  to  make  the  qiiCKiion  of  ultimate  pT«|X)nderance  dmibifiil, 
it  was  clearly  f«oli«h  to  lantl  in  ihe  ixland.i  men  whom  we  mi^hl  be  com- 
pelled, by  an  unlucky  sM-figlit,  lo  abandon  there. 

This  last  condition  was  ilut  which  obtained,  as  war  became  iminincot. 
The  force  of  the  Spanish  Navy  —  on  paper,  as  the  expression  goes- 
was  so  nearly  equal  to  our  own  that  it  was  well  within  the  limib  of  | 
bitity  that  an  nnlucky  incident  —  the  k»»,  for  esatnjile,  of  »  battleship- 
might  make  the  Spnnianl  decixively  sui)erior  in  nnminal,  or  even  in  actual 
available  force.  ...     It  wa*  clearly  recogni/ed  that  war  cannot  be  maile 
without  running  risks ;  but  it  was  also  held,  unwaveringly,  that  no  merely 
possible  success  juslilicd  risk,  unless  it  g^ivc  a  fair  promise  of  diminish- 
ing the  enemy's  naval  force,  and  so  of  deciding  the  control  of  the  sea, 
upon  which  the  issue  of  the  war  depentled.    This  single  idea,  and  con- 
centration of  purpose  upon  it,  underlay  and  dictated  every  step  of  the 
Navy  Department  from  first  to  La«.  .  .  . 

It  was  ihis  consuleralion  thai  brought  ibe  Ongen  from  the  I'acific 
the  Atlantic,  —  a  movement  initiated  before  hostilities  opcoed,  thoHgi 
not  concluded  uniil  after  they  began.    The  wisdom  of  the  step  wa 
justified  not  merely,  nor  chiefly,  by  the  fine  part  played  by  that  ship  ■ 
July  ,j,  but  by  the  touch  of  certainly  her  presence  imparted  to  the 
of  our  lleet  upon  Cervera's  squadron  during  the  preceding  iiuinth,  an 
the  ronKec|iient  [tower  lo  move  the  army  without  fear  by  sea  to  .Saniii 
Few  TcaLic  the  doubts,  uDccit»lnties,  and  dilticultiei  of  the  Mistainc 
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nWchfiilnns  which  atlcruls  such  opcrntions  as  the  "bottling"  or  the 
3pBDi&h  flcci  by  Admiral  Sampson  ;  fgt  "  bottling  "  1  hostile  flccl  does 
not  resemble  the  chance  and  careless  shoving  of  a  cork  into  a  half-used 
bottle,  —  it  is  raihi'r  like  ihc  wiring;  down  of  champagne  by  Imods  that 
cannot  be  broken  and  (hroU){b  which  nothing  cjiii  ooie.  This  it  is  which 
coiutitutet  the  thiim  uf  the  American  Commamler-in-Chief  upon  ihe 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  ;  for  to  hi«  skill  and  tenacity  in  conducting 
that  operation  is  primarily  due  the  early  ending  of  the  war,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  our  stricken  soldiery  from  a  sickly  climate,  the  ending 
of  suspense,  and  the  savinx  of  many  live*.  "  The  moment  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  was  destroyed,"  truly  said  the  Ijondon  "Times"  (Aujjusi  16), 
"  ihc  war  wa*  practicjdiy  at  an  end,  unleM  Spain  had  elected  10  fight  on 
to  save  the  point  of  honor ; "  for  she  could  have  saved  nothing  else  by 
continued  war. 

To  sTich  successful  operation,  however,  there  is  needed  not  only  ships 
didividually  powerful,  but  numbers  uf  such  ships;  and  that  the  numbers 
m  Sampson's  (Icei  were  iiiainlameit — not  drawn  off  tu  other,  though 
impottant,  operations  —  even  under  such  sore  temptation  as  the  dash 
of  Cimara's  flcci  from  C.idix  towards  the  Philippines,  was  due  to  the 
DcpaitmcRt's  ability  to  hold  fast  the  jinmary  cori<*e|itiiin  of  concetitra- 
iJ^f^B^n  a  single  ptirjio.se,  even  though  rmning  thcri-hy  such  a  risk  as 
WU  fiMrcd  from  Cdmar;i's  armored  ships  reaching  Pewcys  imatmorcd 
cruisers  before  they  were  reinforced.  The  chances  of  the  race  to  Manila, 
between  Cimara.  when  he  started  from  Cadit.  and  the  two  monitors  from 
San  Krancisco.  were  delilierately  taken,  in  order  to  ensure  the  retention 
of  Cer^'e^a's  squadron  in  .Santiago,  or  its  destruction  in  case  of  attempted 
escape.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Bat  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  points  for  atLick,  were  not,  unluckily, 
I  the  only  two  considerations  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  United  States. 
IWc  have  a  very  long  coast-line,  .-md  it  was  notorious  that  the  defences 
iwere  not  so  far  advanced,  judged  by  modern  standards,  as  to  inspire 
[perfect  confidence,  either  in  profeisloual  men  or  in  the  inhabitants  .  ,  . 
Urvder  these  combined  inlliiem  ck  the  United  States  Government  found 
[itself  confronted  from  the  beginning  with  two  objects  of  military  solici- 
ie,  widely  divergent  one  from  the  other,  both  in  geographical  |)osiiion 
I  in  method  of  action ;  namely,  the  attack  upon  Cuba  and  the  jirotec- 
own  shores.  .As  the  defences  did  not  inspire  confidence, 
supplement  theit  weakness,  alihough  it  is  essentially  an 
■fensive,  organ ix:i lion.    Ui>on  this  the  enemy  counted 
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much  at  the  lint-  .  .  .  Our  total  force  lor  the  order  of  battle,  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Orrgon,  was  nominally  only  cqtial  to  that  of  (he  CQcmi, 
ani1,  when  divided  between  the  two  objects  named,  the  halves  were  noi 
decisively  superior  to  the  single  s<]uadron  under  Orders,  —  which  aLo 
might  t>e  reinforced  by  some  of  the  armored  ships  then  in  Spain.  The 
situation,  therefore,  was  one  that  is  not  infrequent,  but  alwa}-»  cmtai- 
ra«ting,^a'd«tible  j)iir|H»eand  a  single  force,  which,  although  divtsibk, 
ought  not  lo  Itc  divided.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  '['he  l-'lying  Squadron  was  kept  in  Hampton  Roads  to  cahn  the 
fears  of  the  seaboard,  and  lo  check  any  enterprise  there  of  Cervera,  if 
intended  or  aiicrapicd.  The  other  division  of  the  armored  fleet,  ho«- 
eier,  was  placed  before  Havana,  where  its  presence  not  only  strenjith- 
ened  adequately  the  blocluuliiiK  force  pfO|>er,  but  assured  also  the  safety 
of  our  naval  ba.se  at  Key  West,  lK>lh  objects  l>cing  attainable  by  the 
same  squadron,  on  account  of  their  nearness  to  each  other.  ■  ,  , 

.  .  .  Cervcra's  destination  was  believed  —  as  it  turned  out,  rightly 
believed  —  to  be  the  West  Indies.  Mis  precise  point  of  arrival  irasi 
matter  of  inference  only,  as  in  fact  was  his  general  purpose.  A  rtttuni 
surmise  was  that  he  would  go  first  to  Puerto  Rico.  .  .  .  Whatever  the 
particular  course  of  reasoning,  il  was  decided  thai  a  squaulron  undet 
Admiral  Saiii]JM)n's  command  should  pr<x:eed  to  the  Windward  Pasia)ie 
for  the  purpose  of  ub^en'atton.  with  a  view  to  going  further  eastward  if 
it  should  apjiear  .tdvisnble.  Accorttingly,  on  the  4lh  of  May,  five  dan 
afler  Ccrvcra  left  the  Cape  de  Verde,  the  Admiral  sailed  for  the  appointed 
position.  .  .  . 

...  He  then  decided  to  go  on  lo  San  Juan,  the  chief  seaport  c€ 
Puerto  Rico,  upon  the  chance  of  finding  the  Sp.inish  squadron  there 
and  on  the  early  inorninf;  of  the  iiih  arrived  off  San  juan.     An  attack' 
upon  the  forts  followed  at  once,  lasting  from  5.30  to  7.45  a.m.  ;  but 
a«  it  was  evident  that  the  Spanish  division  was  not  there,  the  Admird 
dcciiled  not  to  continue  the  attack,  ahhoiigh  satisfied  that  be  ooal 
force  a  surrender.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  The  squadron  started  back  immedialcly  to  the  westward.  During 
the  night  of  this  same  day  .  .  .  towards  midnight,  reliable  informalioa 
was  rcccive:d  at  the  Navy  Department  that  Ccrvcra's  squadron  had  aniv 
off  Martinique,  —  four  armored  cruisers  and  three  torpedo  destroycrs- 

Thc  dei>arlure  of  Aflmiral  Ccrvcra  fnim  Martinique  lor  Cnragao  w 
almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  Admiral  .Sampson  from  San  Juan  f' 
Key  West.  .  .  .     When  he  began  thus  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  w; 
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ignonni  of  CeTv«ra's  amval.  ...  But  on  the  morning  o(  the  islh  — 
Sunday  —  ai  3.30,  his  dirspilch-bual  relumed  10  him  with  the  official 
intelhgcncc,  not  only  of  the  enemy's  being  off  Martinique,  but  of  hi» 
arrival  ai  Curasao,  which  occurred  §hoilly  after  daylight  of  the  i4lh. 
The  same  telegram  informed  him  that  the  Flying  Squadron  wa.t  on  its 
way  to  Key  West,  and  directed  him  to  re^'ain  that  jjoint  hnn»df  with  alt 
pouibk  rapidity.  .  .  . 

The  l-'lying  &]ua(lron  had  viiled  at  4  p.m.  of  the  13th.  ...  It  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  departure  of  thetc  vctiscU  that  the  alarm  about 
our  own  coast,  fell  while  the  whereabouts  of  the  hostile  division  was 
unknown,  vanished  when  it  made  its  appearance.  .  .  . 

The  Department  could  calculate  certainly  that,  by  the  time  its  mes- 
sage reached  Sampson,  his  division  would  be  $0  far  advanced  as  to 
emtire  intcrjiosing  betwren  ll.ivana  and  the  Sp-iniards.  if  the  tatter  came 
by  the  Windward  Parage  —  from  the  eastward.  Ii  was  safe,  therefore, 
or  at  least  involved  less  risk  of  missing  the  eueniy,  to  send  the  Flying 
Squadron  to  Ctenfuegos,  either  heading  him  off  there,  or  with  a  chance 
of  meeting  him  in  the  Yucatan  Channel,  if  he  tried  to  reach  Havana  by 
going  west  of  Cuba.  But  .  .  .  Cicnfuegos  was  thought  the  more  likely 
destination.  .  .  . 

On  the  igth  of  May  the  Department  received  prulxible,  but  not  cerlaia, 
information  that  the  enemy's  division  had  entered  Santiago.  .  .  . 

A1thoii)(h  the  information  received  of  Cervera's  entering  Santiago  was 
not  reliable  enough  to  justify  detaching  Sitmp^un's  xhijis  from  before 
Havan.i,  it  was  proliible  to  a  degree  that  made  it  imperative  to  watch 
the  port  in  force  at  once.  .  ■  . 

The  intention  of  Commodore  Schley  to  return  to  Key  West  precipi- 
tated tlie  movement  of  .Admiral  Sampson,  with  his  two  fastest  ships,  to 
Santiago ;  but  the  step  would  certainly  li.ive  lieen  tiken  as  soon  as  the 
doubt  whether  all  the  Spanbh  divisinn  h:i<i  entered  was  removed.  .  .  , 

.  .  .  Fortunately,  on  second  thoughts,  the  Commodore  decided  to 
Tcniain  ;  but  before  that  was  known  to  the  Department,  .S.impsoD  had 
lieco  direcieil,  on  May  19th,  to  proceed  with  the  .Vfw  Yeri  and  the 
Orei^n,  rli  -  !ftiT  i>f  which  had  only  joined  him  on  the  i8lh.  .  .  . 

Adt  1  ''•on  with  his  two  ^thips  .irrivn)  olT  Santi.igu  on  the  itt  of 

s,^y  at^  *Tablishe<l  at  once  the  close  watch  of  the  port  which 

ind  destruction  of  Cervera's  squadron.  .  .  . 

'  9/  tkt  War  wUk  Spain  (.Boston,  1899),  30-180 
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BY   JOHN   BLACK  ATKINS 

AlkintWM  w»r  corTMimn-knt  Ivt  \\k  Afaniktitir  Ch<i •-•/"«.  an  Rnjilidi  •c«!p«po. 
Knd  in  Ihal  <:a[ncUy  nci''>nipanicil  Cicncral  iilMlkcf**  Btmy  in  the  cunp*ie>  i|[iina 
SfttitiAgo. 

A  HOLT  five  o'tbck  on  the  evening  of  Saiixlay,  July  to,  IxgiD 
wh»t  is  known  M  the  second  lx>inlianimeDl.  'Hie  firing  wat 
dcsultoT}'.  nnd  almost  entirely  on  the  Amcricjui  sick.  But  even  there  it 
was  very  slight :  the  guns  in  one  battery,  for  example,  were  being  And 
only  once  in  nine  itiitiutcs.  .  .  . 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  new  regi- 
tnent  of  voUmteen  just  come  to  the  front,  with  tlie  sunlight  asUnt  oa 
their  boes.  They  all  expected  to  receive  their  baptism  of  fiie  that  d*; ; 
their  friends  rallied  them  on  the  expertniion,  and  they  on  their  snk 
replied  facetiously.  Ancr  the  Hrsl  sunlight  came  a  dulnea  orer  the 
whole  sky,  vi  lliat  the  day  was  like  night  sick  —  to  reverie  Shakipetc'i 
phrase.  A  mitt  still  liy  over  part  of  Santiago ;  eieT>'thing  wa»  «i!l,  and 
dead,  and  wet,  and  silent ;  the  leaves  of  the  palmf  seemed  as  thoofih 
they  must  fall  for  very  heaviness.  Perhaps  the  valley  was  nr\tt  mort 
ttnr^eiy  rich  and  beautiful  A  shell  came  up  from  the  Amerieaa  Ren, 
fire>l  WiniJIy  at  a  range  of  over  8,000  yards  and  plunged  with  a  shrill 
cry  into  the  mtit :  »e  couU  not  ^ec  it  InirsL  The  American  aflinery 
WAS  nov  a  little  Mnxuier  than  on  July  1.  To  the  sixteen  gQtu  with  wl»d> 
the  fighting  had  Itegun  eight  morlaRi  had  been  ad<lei]  and  were  now  ii 
position.  But  I  heard  an  ofBccr  say  that  the  ammaniiion  for  tbem  anil|| 
lie  fired  away  in  half  an  hour  with  onJr  four  mortars  in  use.  The  art 
gitat  which  caroc  with  the  liret  ex|)e>Jition  bad  never  been  taken  tdt  1 
ships.  General  Randolph,  who  h.td  lately  anlved  with  General  MiH, 
brooght  widi  him  six  biltcries.  and  v7<;ne  of  !hc^  pim  were  at  the  hott 


and  soatc  were  on  tbetr  way  there, 
in  podtion.    Tlie  aniUctr  was  of 
nwH.     When  I  left  the  '        '^ 
dolph's  gruti  were 
itlc.     WTierc 


t»ooe  had  yci  beea 
t  fay  the  badoc^  ai 
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could  have  been  bridgciJ  at  aboul  the  rale  of  one  an  hour.  At  it  wag, 
iraggons  wmctimes  overturned  in  tbcni,  and  soldiers  who  had  to  wade 
through  thein  were  nude  unnecessarily  wet. 

fhe  Aineiicun  imcniion  was  to  surround  the  city  as  nearly  as  poitsible 
by  extending  ilie  iijihi  of  the  line  till  it  reached  beyond  the  end  of  the 
harbour.  Most  of  the  infiinlry  liring  was  in  ihai  direction,  and  for  this 
reason  General  Lawlon's  division  was  strengihened  by  the  transference 
to  it  of  a  brigade  from  General  Kent's  division,  As  on  the  previous 
evening,  the  firing  was  slight ;  the  most  active  guns  of  all  were  those  of 
the  Rough  Riders.  Perhaps  there  never  were  volunteers  who  went  about 
their  buxineKx  with  greater  kcsI  th.in  lhe«e,  or  who  learned  more  in  HO 
short  a  time.  Not  content  with  the  ainoiinl  of  ordinary  urlillery,  they 
carried  about  with  them  (iiiick-firing  g\ins  as  a  kind  of  personal  equiti- 
ment.  Someone  had  prcsenied  [his  Coll  to  the  regiment,  someone  else 
that  Galling,  others  had  bought  among  ihem  the  dynamite  gun.  Some- 
times there  was  a  noise  exactly  like  rapping  on  a  door  —  thai  was  one  of 
the  Colts  at  work  ;  someiimirs  there  was  a  noise  like  the  grilling  of  cof- 
fee —  that  wax  one  of  the  ( rathngt.  One  of  these  nights  I  spent  in  the 
Rough  Riders'  camp.  The  men  in  the  trenches  were  like  men  out  for 
a  holiday ;  their  chief  characteristic  was  a  h.nbil  of  cheering  on  every 
possible  occasion  ;  they  used  to  cheer  when  they  went  into  the  trenches, 
and  cheer  when  they  came  one ;  ihcyitsed  to  cheer  when  there  was  food, 
but  also  when  there  was  no  food.  The  camp  used  to  laugii  for  hours  over 
some  <iuite  tilly  joke,  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  l>c  mightily  amusing 
and  witty,  and  afterwards  it  wovild  turn  out  that  it  was  only  that  the  silli> 
ness  had  been  opportune.  It  was  vastly  amusing,  for  example,  to  hear 
a  certain  officer,  whose  name  had  incessAntly  to  be  repealed,  spoken  of 
as  General  Mango,  or  another  officer  sixiken  of  as  Lieu  ten  an  I -Colon  el 
Cocoanut.  These  light-hcarled  people  <lid  as  much  firing  as  they  were 
allowed  to  do  with  the  quick-firing  iitiiruments  which  one  had  come  to 
took  upon  almost  ta  their  playthings.  The  dynamite  gun  was  not  fired 
vcr)-  often,  liecaiise  it  used  lo  become  jammetl,  but  everybody  loved  it 
as  a  great  big  expensive  toy.  The  firing  string  was  not  very  long  — 
not  longer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  field*piccc  —  but,  as  the  operator 
used  to  explain,  if  the  gun  blew  up  yuu  were  no  better  off  fifty  yards 
away  than  five.  When  the  gun  w:i»  fired  there  was  very  little  noise  — 
only  the  sound  of  a  rocket ;  but  when  the  shell  exploded  there  was  a 
tremendous  detonation.  It  was  said  that  everything  near  the  explosion 
was  devastated.      In  oDe  case  a  Spanish  gun  and  a  tree  were  seen  10  be 
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hurled  botlily  into  ihe  air.     Il  wx%  ray  xingiibr  misformne,  howwcr,  to  [ 
l)n<J  no  traces  of  ihe  (ievnstalion  don?  by  tliis  Icrribic  instrument. 

Colonel  Roosevcll,  the  lieu  ten  ant -colonel  or  ihc  Rough  Ride»,  since  \ 
elected  Governor  of  New  York,  was  a  man  who  impressed  one.     He 
is   the  typical  Hron^  man,  with  the  virtues  and  defectx  of  the  stroi^ 
man ;  creating  opjMtaicion  and  miikiiig  enemies,  Inii  in  the  end  beatir^ 
down  in  his  own  ilirect,  honewt,  didiicltc  way  the  op[K>sition  which  he  _ 
hini«elf  has  created,  anil  turning,  often,  into  friends  the  enemies  whont  fl 
he  hirr»c1f  has  made.      So  that  in  every  adventure  he  almost  inevita- 
bly —  to  use   the    expressive    American    phrase  — '  gels   there."      The 
impulse  of  which  he  is  capable  was  illustrated  by  bis  sudden  re^tgna- 
lion  of  his  Assistant  Secrciar^'ihip  to  the  Navy  to  command  thi:i  whim-  ^ 
steal,  f;allanl  regiment.     1'he  Rough  Riders  were  the  devotees  of  bit  H 
person. 

All  the  morning  of  July   1 1    the   boinliardmcni   was   a   half-hearted 
afliiir,     Neilhcr  wde  left  lit  trenches.     M  noon  General  Toral,  who  had  ■ 
su(reedc<l  General    Linares,  sent  out  a   flag  of  truce  saying  that  he  I 
would    meet    General    Miles   personally    in    conference    the   next  day. 
With  the   flag   the  firing  ceased,  and.  as  all  the  world  knows,  nerei 
began  again.  .  .  . 

John  Black  Atkins,  TJif  IVar/u  Citta  (London,  1S99).  \76-1i7 paitim. 
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185.  Ultimatum  in  the  Negotiation  of  Peace  (1898) 

BV    ESVOV    WILLIAM    KLTUS   DAV 

D>y  wai  usittant  imetary  of  itUc  from  the  bcginnins  of  McKlnley's  aUiulniiln 
H'ln.  anil  when  Shcritinn  rol{;nc>l  llic  ntstr  |toiifi>hi>  at  tnr  iiuthrrik  »f  lh«  Sfooafa 

W«r,  l>*y  iv«i  ajijiuiiitcil  hii  lucct-Muc.     1  .Jlrt  in  Ihc  ynt  ht  tf»iKned,  and  \ 

head  cf  the  coinniiwtin  In  nvjjniial*   ^nte  wiih  Sjiain.    Thu  cxintci  Is  Ii 
official  Iclter  lo  the  head  of  th«  Spaniih  commiiiioa. 

Fitrii.    Nmmmher  2i,  iSg 
[.•WINO  received  and  read  your  letter  of  today,  tourhinf 
the  final  proposition  presented  by  the  .American  Commii- 
sioners  at    yestcnlay'ii  tonfcrencc,  I  hasten  to  answer   yout    enquiiiei^ 
striatim,  first  ststiing  your  question,  and  then  giving  my  reply.  H 

"  First.    Is  the  proposition  you  make  based  on  the  Spanish  colonies 
beinjj  transfcircd  free  of  all  burdens,  all,  absolutely  all  outMandmg  obli- 
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gations  uni]  debts,  of  wh.ilsoever  kind  and  whatevei  may  have  been 
Ihcii  origin  and  purpose,  icmaining  ihciirby  chargeable  exclusively  10 
Spain?" 

In  ret>1y  to  this  question,  it  is  proper  to  call  atlcnlion  to  the  fact  that 
the  Americiin  Coramissioneri,  in  their  p.ipcr  of  yeilenUy.  c-x|>re«etl  the 
hope  that  they  mi^lit  receive  within  3  ccitaiii  tnne  "  a  defmili-  and  final 
acceptance"  of  tlieir  prnpusal  at  to  the  Hhihiipincs.  ami  also  "of  the 
demands  as  to  Cuba,  Porto  Kico  and  other  Spanish  Islands  in  the  Wcat 
Indies,  and  Gunm,  in  the  form  in  which  those  demands  have  been  pro- 
vLsinnally  agreed  to." 

'['he  fom)  in  which  they  have  thus  been  agreed  to  is  found  in  the 
propOHal  pTe^eniuil  by  the  American  ComiiitKtionet^  on  the  'i7lh  of 
October  and  annexed  to  the  protocol  of  llie  6(h  conference,  and  is  as 
folIowB : 

"AftnCLC  t.  Spain  hereby  ictintpiishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
and  title  to  Cuba. 

"ARltCi.*.  3.  Spain  hereby  cede*  to  the  United  Slates  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  and  other  islandh  mm  under  Sp:inUh  sovereignty  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island  of  Guam  in  the  Ijidtones." 

These  articles  contain  no  provision  for  the  assumption  of  debt  by  the 
United  States. 

In  this  relation,  I  desire  to  recall  the  statements  (n  which  the  Ameri- 
can Com misii liners  have  in  our  conferences  repeatedly  declared  that 
they  u-o<iId  nut  accept  any  articles  that  reiiuircd  the  United  Slates  to 
assume  the  so-called  colonial  debl^  of  Spain. 

To  these  statements  I  have  nolhing  \u  add. 

But,  m  respect  of  the  Philippines,  the  American  Commissioners,  while 
including  the  cession  of  the  archipelago  in  the  article  in  which  Spain 
"cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  Libmis 
now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  the  Island 
of  Guam  in  the  I^idronex,"  or  in  an  article  expressed  in  similar  words, 
iril)  agree  that  their  tiovernment  shall  pay  to  Spain  the  Hum  of  twenty 
millioo  dollars  (Sso,ooo,ooo). 

"  Second.  Is  the  offer  made  b)-  the  United  States  to  Spain  lo  esiab- 
lUh  for  a  certain  numbei  0/  years  similar  condiliims  in  the  ports  of  the 
for  veviels  and  merchandise  of  both  nations,  an  offer  which 
by  the  assertion  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
•nxn  door  to  the  world'K  commerce,  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
kd  goods  of  other  nations  are  to  enjoy  or  can  enjoy  the 
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unie  pfivUcgc  {ti/uaffiii)  wbkh  for  a  ccfUin  lime  is  granicd  those  of 
Spain,  wliilc  th«  L'niieil  Siua  do  not  chanj^e  sucli  poUcy?" 

The  (le<:l;uuiioii  th;il  Ove  |)ulicy  of  ihe  Uuited  Suto  in  the  Philippiim 
will  be  llui  of  an  ujicn  <luor  Id  the  wuiUI'*  cnmn>eice  ne<:ei>suily  implies 
Itut  the  oflcr  to  place  Sp^tabh  vnseb  anil  merchandUe  on  the  ane 
(boiing  as  American  a  DOl  intended  to  be  exclusive.  But.  the  offer  to 
give  Spain  that  privilege  for  a  lenn  of  years,  b  intended  to  secure  it  to 
her  fur  a  cirttjiii  pcri<rd  hy  special  treaty  stipubtiua,  whatever  might  bt 
at  any  time  the  j[(^ii«T4l  policy  of  the  L'niletl  States. 

"Third.  The  Se<:ret3ry  of  Slate  h.iving  staled  in  his  note  of  July  30 
last  that  the  ccsaon  by  Spain  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  othn 
islands  now  under  Spani&h  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  asoM 
of  the  Ladroncs,  was  to  be  as  compensation  for  the  lowes  and  expenses 
of  the  United  Siaits  during  the  war,  and  of  the  dainage?i  Miffered  bf 
thetr  citizens  during  the  lail  iii.siirtection  in  Cuba,  what  claims  does  the 
proposition  refer  to  on  reijuinng  that  there  :thall  be  inserted  in  the  treaty 
a  provision  for  the  mutual  Klinciuishmeiil  of  all  claims,  individual  and 
national,  that  have  arisen  from  the  beginning  of  the  Usi  insurrection  ia 
Cuba  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ?  " 

While  the  idea  doubtless  was  conveyed  in  the  note  of  tlw  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  l.'nitcd  States  of  the  jotli  of  July  last  that  the  ces-sion  at 
"  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  iiuw  under  the  hovetcignty  of  Spain  in  the 
We«t  Indict,  and  also  the  cession  of  an  tviand  in  the  Ijidroites,  to  be 
selected  by  Ihe  United  States,"  u-as  required  on  grounds  of  indcniaiiy. 
and  that  "  on  similar  grounds  the  United  Slates  is  entitled  to  occupy 
and  will  hoM  the  city,  bay,  and  harlK>r  of  Manila,  pending  the  codcIu- 
siun  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition 
and  government  of  the  Philippines,'*  no  definition  has  ns  yet  been  ffvea 
of  the  extent  or  i)reciKe  effect  of  the  cessions  in  that  regard.  The 
American  Commissioners  therefore  propose,  in  connection  with  the  ces- 
sions of  tenitory,  "  the  inuUial  leliiiquiahnient  of  all  claims  for  indem- 
nity, national  and  indivi(lu:i1,  of  every  kind,  of  the  United  States  agRin>l 
Spain  and  of  Spain  against  the  United  Slates,  thai  may  have  arisen  since 
the  beginning  of  the  late  insurret-tion  in  Ctilu  and  jirior  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace." 

Henate  iMHwnHi.  j;  Cong.,  3  sess.  (Washinglou,    1899).  VIII.  No.  63, 
pt.  a,  pp.  Jl7-ii9- 
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CHAPTER    XXXI  — QUESTIONS  OF   COLO- 
NIZATION 

1 86.   American  Experience  of  Colonization  (1898) 

BV   PKOFESSOR   ABBOTT   LAWRENCE   LOWELL 

L«w(l1  u  pcofcuot  of  Ihe  Klence  of  gDVcrnmcnt  at  Harvard  Univcnlty,  mil  an 
autboritjr  UD  (juCUiom  rcluunu  in  llie  mitaniuillon  and  KOicrnincnt  of  ciilmiin. — 
Bib1io|[nphy ;  A.  P.  C  Urlliiii,  Zu/  n/  Beoki  rtiating  to  Mr  7'^tery  ef  CeleilitatieH, 

■  I -13. 

IT  IB  commoDly  said  ihai  the  recent  annexations  itiArk  a  dcpariure 
from  our  trailiiionni  policy,  in  that  they  present  the  first  attempt 
the  niilioii  h.u  m^ide  to  .iciiiiire  cubnies.  The  former  half  of  thin  ntntc- 
ment  is  stibstanti.illy  c«rreri ;  fw,  with  the  exception  of  Ahiska,  the 
lands  we  have  annexed  have  bordered  upon  those  wc  already  possessed. 
Moreover,  ihcy  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  uninhabited  or  very  thinly 
peopled.  The  other  half  of  the  statement  —  that  wc  have  entered  for 
Ihe  (irnt  time  in  the  path  of  coloniiaiion  -  cannot  be  accepted  without 
cxreful  oxaminalion.  .  .  .  Pro(>(:rly  s|ieaking,  a  colony  b  a  territory, 
not  forming,  for  political  purposes,  an  iiilcgral  part  of  the  mother  coimlrj-, 
but  depcodeni  upon  her,  and  peopled  in  part,  at  least,  by  her  emigrants. 
If  ibis  is  true,  there  has  never  been  a  time,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
firat  ordinance  for  the  ijovernment  of  the  Northwc&t  Territory  in  1784, 
when  the  United  Stales  hsK  not  had  colonies.  Nor  i.s  (here  anything 
arliliri.il  or  slnincd  about  this  dcDmlinn.  The  verj-  cMcnce  of  a  colony 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  land,  lo  which  citizens  can  go  nnd  carry 
with  them  the  protection  of  the  parent  stale  ;  and  this  has  been  emi- 
nently Ihe  case  m  the  territories  of  the  United  Slates.  They  have  been 
adminisleretl,  it  is  trtie.  with  a  view  to  iheir  heconiin);  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  members  of  the  Union,  with  full  eipiahty  of  rights; 
bat  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  being  colonies  in  the  strictest 
sense,  w  long  as  they  remained  territories  at  all.  Unlit  admitted  as 
Slates,  their  position  has  not  differed  in  any  essential  particular  from 
that  of  the  North  American  cobnies  of  England  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Re\'olution.  .  .  . 
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Tilt  enislencc  of  vast  TCjinonit  in  North  America  uninhabited  by  civil- 
iicil  man  cniibtec)  our  f»tli<;r«  Id  |il,inl  an  o'cr  cxtcndir^  scries  of  new 
commiiniii«s  to  whirh  the  people  of  the  older  selikments  could  cmignte 
without  becoming  foreigners,  and  the  process  has  added  enormously  lo  ^ 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  H 

Nor  has  the  process  of  planting  new  coniimmiiiej  in  lUe  West  been 
lest  succes!iful  from  a  political  tlun  front  an  cronoinic  i>oint  of  view. 
With  the  exception  of  llie  trouhleti  in  Kansas  during  the  contest  over 
slavery,  a  qtianel  imjwncil  from  the  older  states,  and  the  disturbance! 
in  L'tah,  where  polygamy  was  a  rock  of  olTense,  the  United  States  has 
had  scarcely  any  friction  with  the  territories.  The  course  of  their  gor- 
ernmcnt  has  run  smoothly  ;  and  if  the  conditions  have  been  peculiarly 
favorable  and  such  as  can  never  occur  af^ain,  thb  &ct  has  not  been  the 
iole  cauNc  of  success.  That  the  expansion  to  the  Minsinippi  and  the 
plain.t  iKvond  has  been  a  itoiirce  of  strength,  that  it  has  promoted 
the  welfare  of  the  natinn  In  an  incalculable  degree,  no  man  will  (eel 
inclined  to  deny.  To  realize  this,  one  has  only  to  recall  what  the  posi- 
tion of  our  country  would  have  been  to-day  if  the  ocean  or  a  foreign 
power  had  encompassed  the  boundaries  of  the  original  thirteen  slates; 
if  the  .Mlcghanics  had  been  our  western  frontier.  Since  the  Revolution- 
ary W.ir  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  increased  twentyfold ; 
and  of  the  present  population  one  half  live  in  communities  that  have  at 
some  time  been  organized  as  territories,  —  in  other  wortls,  that  have 
been  founded  by  the  process  of  colonization.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
therefore,  that  the  United  Stales  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  colonizing  powers  the  world  has  ever  known. 

.  .  .  The  conditions  that  made  possible  the  exjiansion  of  our  people 
westward  nt  a  furious  am)  constantly  accelerated  pace  are  surely,  and 
not  very  slowly,  coming  to  an  end.  .  ,  .  We  have  no  reason  to  expect, 
therefore,  that  the  Western  movement  will  continue  much  longer  at  the 
present  rale.  The  United  States  as  a  whole  is  capable,  no  doubt,  of 
supporting  a  far  larger  population  than  it  contains  to-day,  but  the  fiUios 
up  of  country  already  settled  is  a  much  slower  process  than  that  of  push- 
ing into  vacant  terriiorieji,  and  hence  the  rale  of  expansion  must  inevi- 
tably be  checked.  .  .  .  The  ex[Mnsion  into  new  regions,  within  the  old 
limits  of  the  United  States,  must  ce.ise,  bcrausc  there  will  be  no  new 
fertile  regions  there;  and  we  shall  be  confined  to  filling  up  what  we 
have  already  occupied. 

If  we  look,  then,  at  the  past  and  the  future,  the  question  is,  notj 
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whether  we  §hall  enlcr  upon  a  career  of  coloniintion  or  not,  bill  whether 
we  shall  ihift  into  other  channels  the  coloniMtion  which  has  lasted  as 
long  a»  our  national  enistencc,  or  whether  we  shall  abandon  it ;  whether 
we  shall  ex(>and  in  other  (lircc-tions,  or  cease  to  vx|)and  into  new  terri- 
tory at  all.  Although  the  aci|iiiMtiiin  of  the  Sjiani.ih  colonies  was  an 
sccidcni.  in  the  sense  that  the  w;ir  wa«  not  waged  with  any  deliberate 
intention  of  expansion,  yet  the  question  was  sure  to  present  itself  in 
some  form  before  long  ;  and  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  how  it  would  have 
been  answered.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  That  a  tendency  m  firmly  rooted  tihonUl  <tie  out  as  the  country 
lilU  up,  that  the  aiMoin  uf  pitnhing  into  any  favorable  opening  should 
not  operate  l)eyond  the  prewnl  hinits  of  the  United  States,  seems 
incre<lible.  .  .  . 

It  seems  altogether  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  war  with  Spain  had 
not  broken  out,  the  question  of  expanftion  would  have  arisen  in  some 
concrete  form  before  many  decades  had  passed,  and  that  ii  would  ulti- 
mately have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  war  has  forced  the 
is&ue,  prematurely,  perhaps,  and  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  die  h  cast.  Hence  il  behooves  us  to  consider  the  causes  of  our  past 
success  in  expansion  or  colon ij:at ion,  and  sec  how  far  they  are  applicable 
to  OUT  new  p<isiessions.  Of  ihcic  cause*  two  ate  preeminent ;  the  terri- 
tories h^ivc  been  treated  o-f  infant  states,  xuhjet^t  to  tutelage  only  until 
tfwjr  came  of  age  :  and  they  have  been  managed  imwlfishly.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  application  of  the  principle  that  their  people  had  equal 
political  rights  with  those  of  (he  older  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
justified  by  the  (act  that  the  population  of  stales  and  lerrilorics  has 
been  substantially  homc)neneims.  .  ,  .  Now.  these  conditions  ate  not 
tnie  in  out  new  {WKxruionH.  No  tme  of  them  has  a  population  homo- 
geneous witli  our  own,  or  the  cxperienre  of  a  Itmg  training  in  ^f- 
govcrnnicnt.  .  .  .  They  mnst  be  trained  for  it,  m  our  fbrefathcrs  were 
trained,  bq^inning  with  local  government  imder  a  strong  judicial  system, 
arMl  the  process  will  ncccssarit)  be  slow.  ,  .  . 

Onr  ekmeni  ol  our  Miccess  in  the  managcmeni  of  the  territories  — 
their  ireatfneoi  as  infant  xtates,  with  iuslitulions  like  our  own  and  pro- 
spective c(|uality  of  rights — cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  our  new 
■^  an<l  thi*  vcrj-  fact  ought  to  make  ns  the  more  earnest  in 
>  at  our  disposal. 

has  been  that  wc  ha»e  treated 
I  principle  of  unselfish  management 
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can  be  applitf!  perfectly  to  our  new  possesions,  and  lo  any  other*  wc 
ni,iy  ever  acijmre.  Tlie  revolt  of  Notih  America  taught  England  Ihe 
Ic-vton  thill  rolonies  rannot  Ite  a  permanent  n>iirte  of  wealth  and  stienflh 
unlcw  thry  are  m.inagcd  with  a  single  eye  to  their  own  welfare;  and 
the  subsequent  experience  of  European  nations  has  confirmed  the 
principle,  fi>r  it  is  one  that  is  universally  true.  Wc  mu^t  treat  fairly  not 
only  each  of  our  possesuons  as  a  whole,  but  also  every  race  that  inbabiu 
It.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  it  \s  not  enough  thiit  C(>ngress  legislate  nnvetlishly.  The 
men  sent  lo  rondnct  Ihe  administration  must  have  in  view  solely  the 
welfare  of  the  colonies  committed  to  their  charge,  and  this  cannot  be 
the  case  if  they  arc  appointed  for  political  motives.  .  .  .  Ifourcc^nics 
are  to  thrive  and  add  to  our  own  prosperity,  we  must  select  only 
thoroughly  trained  administrators,  fit  them  for  their  work  by  long 
experience,  and  retain  itiem  m  office  irre»peclive  of  party.  To  do  lht», 
it  I*  necensiiry  to  create  a  permanent  and  highly  paid  colonial  adminiv 
Ifjtive  service,  which  shall  offer  an  honorable  and  attractive  career  fur 
young  men  of  ability.  .  .  . 

A.  LiwrencP  Ijjwrll.  TAe  O'/i'w//  F.xf>antft>H<tf  the  t/Hiltd  Stat/t,  in  Atlaittie 
Momthiy,  February.  1899  ( lionion.  elc),  LX.V.XIll,  I4J-I}4  pasilm. 


187.    In  the  Philippines  (1898} 

BV    FltEUEBlC    H.    8AWVER 

Sawycf  *•»*,  in  iSSj.  Jt  ling  niiimh  tontul  for  the  I'hilippinn  ;  he  resided  lot  tou- 
l«m  yean  m  I.uion,  am]  invclkil  entcntivcly  Ihtouelnjul  Ihe  atchipcUgo.  Thu 
cxl(i':t  »  from  a  paper  a{>|>iiicL)tlv  serA  (o  ihc  L'nited  State*  naral  sllaikt  le  London. 
—  Blhliogrjphy:  A.  P.  t.  GiifBn.  List  oj  Beaii  'lUtiitftvAt  Tkttry  t/ Cahnitatitn, 
ii-j*.  loo-ioS. 

THE  most  imporUml  race  in  the  archipelago  is  the  Tagal  or  Tagjioc. 
inhahilin;<  M.inila  and  the  central  province:!  nf  l.uinn,  and  a«  my 
long  experience  of  them  is  extremely  favorable,  I  am  l<«h  to  see  them 
described  as  Ihcy  have  been  —  as  ferocious  savages,  intent  on  bloodshnl. 
The  Tagal,  as  I  knew  him,  possesses  a  Bo:>d  dc.il  of  sclf-iespcci,  and 
is  of  a  (|iiiet  and  ralm  demeanor.  On  great  provocation  he  is  li.iblc  to 
give  way  to  a  xiidden  biirtl  of  fury,  in  which  condition  he  it  very  dan- 
gerous, llnl  in  general  he  shows  g'eat  iloctlity,  and  bears  no  m.nlice  if 
justly  punished.     He  is  fairly  industrious,  and  ^oinetiiucs  is  very  liaid 
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working.  Anyone  who  has  se«n  him  poting  barges  against  the  current 
of  ihc  Pa.sig  will  aihnit  tliia.  He  in  »  sporUinan,  and  will  rearlily  put 
bis  money  on  his  favorite  horse  or  gamecock.  He  is  also  prone  lo  other 
forma  of  gambling.     Me  ran-ly  gives  way  to  mlempcranre,  .  .  . 

The  Tagal  malccs  a  good  solHict ;  he  can  murch  long  distances  bare- 
footed, and  And  food  in  the  forests  where  European  soldiers  would 
Etan-e. 

In  action  his  officer  has  more  trouble  to  hold  him  in  than  lo  tirgc 
him  on.  .  .  . 

The  Tagnis  are  gooil  agriailtniists.  Their  sugar  plantations  arc 
worked  on  the  '"  mSt.nyagc  "  system,  a  sort  of  cooperative  nrrangcmcnt 
which  give^  good  results.  All  the  cnllivalion  is  done  by  naiive^  of  the 
isUml*,  no  Chinamen  being  employed  on  ihe  land,  except  a  few  market 
gardeners  near  Manila. 

I  think  (hat  Ihc  Tagnis  and  other  natives  might  be  easily  governed, 
latterly  ihey  have  shown  themselves  rebellions  against  the  Spanish 
Government  and  espcci;illy  against  the  priests,  but  the  causes  are  not 
far  to  seek. 

In  former  times,  when  commimicalion  with  Spain  was  by  sailing  ves- 
sel round  itic  Cape,  the  number  of  Spani.irds  in  the  islands  was  small, 

Kach  province  was  under  an  alcalde —  mayor — who  was  both  govemcr 
and  judge ;  a  province  with  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  had  per- 
haps not  mote  than  five  resident  Spanish  oAicials  besides  the  priests. 
All  the  wealthy  p.irishes  had  Spanish  monks  as  parish  priests.  The 
poor  ones  had  native  clergy.  The  government  was  carried  on  accord- 
tng  lo  the  old  "  Leyes  dc  jndias."  By  these  wise  laws  Ihe  native  was 
afforded  great  protection  against  extortion. 

Me  was  in  some  sense  a  perpetual  mmor,  and  could  not  be  sued  for 
more  ihan  Sj.  .  .  . 

These  bws  also  ronfcrrrd  upon  ihe  native  the  perpetual  usufruct  of 
all  the  land  thai  he  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  he  could  not  lje  removed 
from  it.  In  consequciKe,  most  of  ihe  cultivated  land  in  Luzon  is  to  this 
day  the  property  of  the  natives. 

The  native  aho  had  the  right  lo  ml  limber  m  the  forests  to  build  or 
repair  hb  house  or  ship,  and  could  cut  bamboos  fur  his  rooft  and 


he  principal  one  being  a  iioll  tax  called  the 
uties  were  light  and  machinery  for  the  sugar 
yf  duly.     A   friendly   feeling  then   existed 
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between  the  Spaniaiil  and  l!ie  native ;  the  niaimciunce  of  such  an 
economical  adininiitniiion  was  not  buixlemoine  lo  t)ie  biter. 

With  the  (iiieniii^  of  the  Suex  Canal,  and  the  sub>e<|uent  ntabtitb- 
mcnl  of  a  S|iani«h  line  of  steamers,  all  this  change*!.  (Ionics  of  hungir 
Spaniards  aihvcd  by  cict)-  steamer,  (or  whom  places  must  be  found. 
A  bureaucratic  administTation  was  gradually  subsiiiutcd  for  the  old 
palemal  regime. 

New  depattmcnca  were  organized  and  the  old  ones  fiTcatly  extended. 
Officials  fresh  from  Spain  were  poured  into  every  province.  .  .  . 

A  poli<;y  VM  now  announced  and  acted  u[)on  to  axumilatc  all  the 
institutions  of  the  arrhijielago  lo  lliosc  of  the  prninsda  —  a  policy 
almost  loo  imbecile  for  belief,  but  credible  now  wc  have  seen  to  what 
depths  of  mjptitude  a  Spanish  cabinet  can  descend.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  every  year  some  new  and  oppressive  tax  was  imposed.  TTx 
customii  duties  were  several  limes  raised  and  articles  formerly  exemfii 
were  made  to  jiay.  An  export  tax  on  Migar  and  hemp,  a  tax  on  all  tradrt 
antl  i>r<ifc*sions,  on  hones  anil  carriages,  a  port  Lix,  stamp  lax,  a  vexa- 
tious tax  on  all  animals  slaughtered,  taxes  on  the  hand  looms  used  by 
the  women  in  their  spare  time,  taxes  on  sugar,  rice,  and  oil  mills,  on 
ships,  boats,  and  lighters  ;  all  these  and  many  more  were  imposed.  All 
these  duties  and  taxes,  collected  by  a  horde  of  rapacious  and  ua'tcrupu- 
lou»  employees,  mi^ht  well  disgitsl  the  native  with  the  (rovernment.  All 
clashes  felt  the  oppression.  The  rich  were  blackmailed  under  lhre;)U 
of  being  reported  as  di^(affe<■ted,  while  ilie  poor  suffered  from  illegal 
exactions. 

Serrous  agrarian  troubles  arose  between  the  monastic  orders  and  the 
tenant*  on  their  vast  estates.  Toward  the  end  of  General  Weyler's 
gavernmcnt  a  perilous  state  of  uniesi  prevailed.  I!ut  the  arrival  of 
Gen,  Hon  Kmilio  Dcspujols,  Conde  de  Caspe,  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment soon  pr^Hlucetl  a  belter  feeling,  lie  mcicd  out  justice  alike  to 
priest  and  lenant,  to  Spaniard  and  native,  and  sent  back  lo  Spain  sev- 
eral notorious  offenders  who  were  a  disgrace  to  (he  Spatiish  name. 
The  natives,  seeing  justice  done  them  for  the  first  time,  became  most 
feneui  admirers  of  the  Conde  dc  CJispe,  wiiom  they  looked  upon  as  a 
tavior.  He  beitaine  the  idol  of  <he  iieople.  This  state  of  thing>>  wai 
unfortunately  of  short  duralion,  fiir  the  priests  sering  that  he  was  not 
their  champion  obiaijied  his  icc-alt  by  cable.  It  is  said  that  they  paid 
Sioo,ooo  in  M.idfid  lo  obtain  this.  His  departure  was  a  wonderful 
sight ;  never  had  there  been  *e«n  such  demonstrations  of  afferiion  to  a 
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govemor-gencraL  Innumerable  muUitudcs  of  natives  crowded  the 
riiores  to  see  him  embark,  and  every  steamer  belonging  to  the  port 
accompanied  him  lar  uut  to  sea. 

Wiih  the  Miitilcn  ile;Mrtiirc  of  the  Conde  de  Ciispe  there  settled 
down  on  the  n.itive  mind  the  gloomy  convicrion  that  force  atone  could 
plead  their  cause  and  ihat  their  only  hope  was  to  rise  in  arms. 

Who  can  wonder  at  it?  With  that  horde  of  hungry  taxgatherera 
ever  vexing  them,  wilh  all  justice  denied  them,  wiih  exile  from  their 
homes  to  some  dtsUmt  ixtand  <^ver  haiiging  over  them,  what  else  could 
ihcy  do?  Their  fight  almost  unarmed  against  the  Spaniards  was 
heroic  and  merits  the  admiration  of  all  brave  men.  With  few  excep- 
tions, their  humanity  has  been  equal  to  their  valor. 

Altogether.  1  consider  the  Tagals  to  be  a  brave,  kindly,  intelligent, 
and  interesting  people,  worthy  of  a  better  government  than  they  have 
had.  At  the  same  lime  they  are  nut  advanced  enough  to  lake  the 
admini(trali<m  of  the  2rchi|iet:ij(o,  nor  even  of  l.ii/.on,  entirely  into 
their  own  hands. 

If  an  honest  administration  could  be  coofcrred  upon  ihem,  I  am  con- 
yinced  that  in  a  very  few  years  ihey  would  attain  such  a  degree  of 
prosperity  as  no  other  colony  has  hitherto  .ichicved,  and  thuis  fully 
justify  their  relcaie  from  the  cane  of  S|i.ini.->h  domination. 

Sena/e  D«(amtnls,  jj  Cong.,  3  aess.  (Waahiogtoo.  t899>,  VlII,  No.  fa,  pt.  a, 


1 88.     The  Porto    Ricans  (1899) 

BV  COMMISStOSER     HRNBV   KING  CARROLL 


CailTon,  author-inutnilift.  mi  for  many  yean  r«ligLod)  ind  political  editor  of  the 
tndtftnJiHI.  In  iSi;&  after  the  Spaniih  war  hid  bcpn  lunpcndcd  by  tlie  protocol. 
PmidenI  McKiiilcy  wat  him  li>  I'utIu  Rico  as  a  tpeciil  ciimniluiuncr  to  ilU'ly  the 
cimilili^ni  al  lh«  iftUnrl.  Thi*  cilcact  it  rt.iin  )iis  icgjoct.  —  Itibllni-rspliir  ai  in  No. 
187  alwvr. 

THK  system  of  pnhlic  schools  was  anliiputerl,  and  few  imj>rove- 
mcnts  seem  to  have  been  made.  In  practice  it  wa.s  decidedly 
inferior  and  insufficient.  Most  attention  was  given,  naturally,  to  urban 
schools,  and  these  were  inadequate  in  almost  every  respect,  I,ess  atten- 
tion was  given  to  school*  in  the  rural  duliicts,  where  the  difliculiiet  were 
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grealMt.  Something  wm  <1on«  foe  the  boys,  bat  little  for  the  |uk 
InHec'l.  the  Hrst  rural  itchool  for  girls  is  sud  to  h.ivr  been  ettabtished  h 
loager  ago  than  iS8o.  .  .  .  1'hc  school  population  of  (he  tiknd,  v 
reponed  by  Secrelarr  Carboncll,  on  ihc  ist  of  November,  li^&.vu 
135,695.  Of  these  17,938  had  attended  school  and  93,75;  hadnoL  .  . . 

The  Lui  census  docs  not  give  returns  for  literacy  and  illitency  euept 
in  rerlain  districts.  There  are  no  later  figures  than  those  of  the  cetam 
of  (860,  when  the  population  was  583.181.  Of  this  number  51,150  wot 
literate  and  531,931  illiterate.  Over  90  per  cent  were  unable  to  read 
The  estimates  of  present  conditions  var)-;  some  ujr  that  15,  olhoi 
18  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  hterales.  .  .  . 

. .  .  Porto  Rico  had  a  cheap  and  foirly  efTectiv^  telegraph  and  poMi 
Rystem,  both  under  CJovcmment  direction,  but  Its  roads,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  IkkI,  and  its  railroads  incomplete  and  not  altogether  satisbc- 
lory.  Tticrc  exists  on  paper  a  plan  for  a  railroad  system  all  the  nt 
around  ihc  island,  but  the  gapi  are  much  longer  than  the  line*.  .  .  . 

The  demand  for  good  roads  was  more  f;eiie[al  than  any  other  inr- 
senied  lo  the  rommissioner.  A  memorial  from  Arroyo  stated  tJui 
"  without  road.s  the  riches  of  the  island  c.-in  not  be  developed."  AnoihOi 
from  the  municii>al  council  of  I'luado,  «aid  :  "  Real  roads  do  not  exist 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast ;  only  track*,  dai^erou*  even  to  traveleOi 
arc  available,  preventing  the  development  of  the  country  and  apptng  ill 
life  every  day."  .  .  . 

rhe  policy  which  has  goi'crned  in  Porlo  Rjco  hitherto  seems  to  haw 
been  to  put  all  its  eneigy  into  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  cattle,  and  imjio*!  most  of  its  food  supply.  Its  crops,  under  a  sri- 
tern  of  cultivation  not  the  muu  advantageous.  ha(e  been  so  brge  that  ii 
could  pay  "W  beavy  bilb  (or  foreign  goods,  meet  enormous  tnterca 
charges  on  its  working  capita),  and  have  generally  a  profit  left.  — 

Those  who  depend  upon  daily  wages  for  support  coculinifetfi^  ■- 
majority  of  the  people.   The  sources  of  employment 
The  raising,  hanesling.  and  gri-n    1  ■■  .■  r>nc  require^ 
than  the  care  and  cure  of  cattv^    r  m 
Ihe  worit  is  not  contmuous.    Some  are 
the  busiest  se»on.   The  daily 

^maerany  from  35  10  50  cents,  n 

'  The  fieW  laborer  is  usually  illiterate 

.  himself  was  rai«d,  entirely  without 
befc  of  school  accoromodationa  in  r. 
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of  stiiuble  clothing,  and  in  some  measure  to  the  &ilure  of  parents  to 
iippreciaie  llie  iiii|fortaiice  of  educaiiun.  .  .  . 

It  K  evjileiil  that  the  conililiun  uf  llie  laboring  cl.usc::  can  not  be 
greatly  improved  unlc»  agriculture  becomes  pru)>[icruiis  and  minor 
iadusiries  arc  developed,  'fhis  means  practically  a  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  mi siDg  and  marketing  crop»,and  it  can  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  inllux  of  new  capital.  How  this  shall  be  attracted  is  one  gf 
the  problem*  fi)r  lliose  interested  in  the  regeneration  of  Porlo  Rico.  It 
K  manifest  that  ihc  greiil  object  to  be  gaincil  is  the  raising  of  the  work- 
ing classcf  (o  a  higher  level  of  intelligence,  of  efficiency  as  laborer), 
of  power  and  influence  a^  citizens,  and  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  as 
social  creatures.  Give  them  remunerative  work,  and  all  the  rest  is 
potL^ible.  They  will  then  ,  ,  .  want  belter  houses,  better  fiiniiiure,  bet- 
ter fotnl  and  eloihing.  and  this  in  ttini  wdl  give  incre.ixcd  employment 
to  ma:ton»  and  carpettieRi  and  to  producers  of  foodi^iiill's  and  the  vari- 
ous fabrics.  The  great  wheel  would  turn  all  the  lesser  wheels.  Labor- 
ers are  good  consumers  when  their  labor  is  sufficiently  paid,  and  there 
can  be  no  real  prosperity  in  which  ihcy  do  not  share.  .  .  . 

M\  classes  of  natives  of  the  island  wekomcil  the  .American  Army, 
American  occupation,  and  .American  methods,  and  accepted  without  hes- 
itation llie  .Start  and  Stripes  in  place  of  the  red  and  yellow  bant.  Thejr 
bad  not  been  disloyal  to  the  old  (lag ;  but  it  had  come  to  represent  to 
them,  particularly  during  the  present  cenlurj-,  in  which  a  class  feeling 
developed  between  the  insular  and  the  peninsular  Sp-iniard.  paitialiiy  and 
oppression.  .  .  .  Porlo  Ricans  gcner;iily  complained  thai  ihe  former 
Government  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  Spaniard,  who.  in  ihe  distribu- 
tion of  the  oftices.  wx*  preferred  to  the  native,  and  who,  aideil  by  the 
powerful  mfluence  of  the  authorities,  pros]>ered  in  business  as  b.^nkcr, 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  agricullurisl.  They  also  insist  that  the  inter- 
nal improvement  of  the  island  was  neglected  ;  that  agriculture  bore  more 
than  its  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  ;  that  the  assessments  were  very 
inequitable  and  unequal ;  that  education  was  not  fostered,  and  that  in 
general  the  welfare  of  the  people  was  not  the  litsi  concern  of  their 
rulers,  .  .  . 

The  question  of  capacity  for  self-government  lie*  at  the  threshold  of 
Ihc  whole  subject.  It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
Porto  Ricans  have  had  hitic  opportunity  to  show  their  capacity,  and 
such  experience  as  ihey  may  have  gained  in  the  govcmmcRt  of  cities 
and  in  minor  oAicial  posiikons  was  under  a  system  not  the  moti  suit- 
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•Me  lot  devdofMag  efidaH,  iBdcpeoiIcnt,  imponia],  tad  booen  pbbie 
lerantk.  Tbey,  ibetMcIre*,  sec  ihb  deariy  aad  admJl  it.  Tbeycoa- 
denm  ■p»pariBgly  the  old  nethodt,  and  njr  thu  they  want  to  begin  Ax 
en  of  their  new  TeUitcxH  with  better  intfitntJiHU,  under  woader  uai 
joMei  priiKipks,  and  "nth  toipro^-rd  methods.  .  .  . 

If  the  defire  to  ashirc  the  bantent  ot  local  xHgwtimoent  maybe 
Ukea  as  indkiiimg  wmc  drgree  of  capacity-  for  sclf-goremmcDl,  ibc 
people  of  I'ortii  Rico  certainly  have  the  desire.  Tbcy  nay  be  pour, 
b()i  they  are  proud  and  tetmin-e.  and  troald  be  bitterly  disappoiDied  if 
ibry  (band  that  they  had  been  delivered  from  an  opprenivc  yoke  Ift 
be  put  under  a  tutcLige  which  proclaimed  their  inferiority.  Apart 
from  wch  qtBUficatioos  as  general  education  Bod  experience  comli- 
tote,  the  comniiMloocr  h^  no  be^tation  in  afliming  that  tlkC  people 
have  good  claim*  to  be  contideretl  capalde  of  tdf- government.  .  .  . 

The  answcrvii^  loyahy  of  Porto  Kico  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  as  deoi- 
oosiraicd  by  the  trath  of  hittory,  is  no  snull  claim  to  the  confidence  and 
mm  of  the  L'niied  States.  The  people  were  obedient  under  drcam- 
■tancei  which  provoked  revolt  after  revolt  in  other  Spanish  colonies. 
The  habit  of  c^dience  b  stroi^  among  them.  fl 

'ITietr  re*pect  for  law  ii  another  notable  characterbtic.     They  are  not  V 
inrbulcni  or  \i<^cnt.     Riolx  arc  almott  tinlcnown  in  the  island ;  «o  b 
organized  revsiance  to  taw ;  brigandage  flourished  only  for  a  brief  period 
after  the  war  ,tn<J  its  ofcject  was  revenge  rather  than  rapine. 

They  are  no*  a  criminal  people,  Tl>e  more  violent  crimes  are  by  no 
means  common.  Bur;;lary  is  almoM  unknown.  There  are  many  <:n>es 
of  homictde,  but  the  mimber  in  ]>ra[>ortinn  to  |<ai>u1ation  is  not  as 
large  as  in  the  I'nited  States.  Thio-ery  b  the  most  common  crime, 
and  petty  cases  make  up  a  targe  part  of  this  list  of  offences.  The 
people  as  a  whole  are  a  moral,  law-abiding  class,  mild  in  disposilion, 
easy  to  govern,  and  possess  the  posiitwlities  of  developing  a  high  type 
of  citizenship.  .  .  . 

They  arc  industrious,  and  arc  not  disposed  to  shirk  the  trardens 
which  bll.  often  with  crushing  forc«,  upon  the  laboring  class.  Their 
idleness  is  usually  an  enforced  idleness.  No  doubt  the  ambition  of 
many  needs  to  be  stimulated,  for  their  lot  has  been  >o  hopeless  of  an 
improvemtfnt  th.H  ihe  desin:  for  more  roiiveiiiences  and  comforis 
may  have  been  well-nigh  lost.  They  seem  to  have  few  customs  or 
prejudices  whkh  would  prevent  them  from  bccomtng  good  American 
citizens. 
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The  question  ivniains  whether,  in  view  of  the  hfgh  rate  of  iltilency 
which  exists  among  ihcm,  and  of  their  lack  of  training  in  the  fes|>»n- 
sibililics  of  dti/ciiship,  it  wwiid  be  safe  to  imnisl  them  with  the  power 
of  self-goveiDineni.  The  cominis&iuiiiirr  has  no  hesitation  in  answering 
this  c)uestion  in  the  affirin.iijvc.  .  .  . 

Henry  K.  Carroll.  Kefiorl  oil  tkt  Island  of  Porto  Rkit  (Washln|:loo,  1899), 
33-58  pastiw. 


l8g.    Government  in  Cuba  (1899} 

■V  GOVERNOR-GENERAL   LEONARD   WOOD 

Wooil  wu  *B  Buisiant  lurKcon  in  th«  L'nilFil  Statn  army  bcrare  th«  Spcniih 
Wa/.  He  rccruilcd  the  "  Kougli  Ridcn"  am)  <onimani)c>l  ihcm  (turlnn  Ihe  Sanliago 
c*nipaiGii,  hciiic  poiiicileij  lo  llic  rank  tA  liri£jirlir(>j>ciicTaI.  and  later  l<)  Ihiil  uf  iiiaJDr- 
^nrial.  of  viilitiiTi-iTt.  Alter  the  o»|iliiri;  nf  llic  lily  he  wm  made  llic  miliUry  gov- 
ernor, and  a^lminiilcrrd  aflain  ao  sati>rBclurily  tlial  in  1899  he  wu  appoinlcil 
Sovcrnor-gcncral  of  CuI>b,  and  in  1901  brigadier -general  in  tbe  tegular  army. — 
Uiliuutapliy  aa  in  No.  1S7  above. 

WHKN  the  American  nuihuriiiei  took  charge  of  ihe  Province  of 
Santiago  de  Culm  they  fuiini.1  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province 
in  a  condition  of  complete  chaos.  The  ireatiirie*  of  all  Ihe  dilTerent 
municipalities  were  empty ;  the  offices  were  vacant ;  ])iib!ic  records,  such 
as  had  not  been  burnt  or  destroyed,  were  bundled  up  in  abandoned 
buildings.  The  courts  hail  ceased  lo  exist.  In  fact,  there  was  only  a 
semblance  of  any  form  of  civil  guvernmeni.  In  many  uf  the  towns  a 
few  members  of  the  old  "  Gu.irilia  Civil  "  still  continued  to  maintain  an 
appearance  of  or<ler,  but.  practically  siicaking,  there  had  been  a  com- 
plete destruction  of  civil  government,  and  it  rested  with  the  newcomers 
to  do  what  they  could  toward  re-establishing  a  proper  form  of  govetn- 
ment  which  woulil  give  the  people  necessary  protection,  and  (guarantee 
such  a  con<Iition  of  order  as  would  nnce  more  tend  to  re-establish 
business  and  invite  the  confidence  of  outside  capital.  .  .  . 

The  idea  with  which  this  work  has  been  done  is  first  to  re-establish  the 
municipalities  upon  the  simplest  and  most  economical  basis  consistent 
with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  change 
altogether  the  old  system.  We  have  had  lo  begin,  even  in  the  little 
towns,  by  appointing  a  mayor,  a  secretary  am!  one  or  two  municipal 
police  officers,  simply  because  this  was  the  system  to  which  the  people 
(or  many  generations   bad  been  accustomed ;   but   in   making   these 
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appoinlincnts  every  effort  has  bceD  made  to  select  the  best  men  and 
an  uileqiiatc  scnicc  for  ihc  »iUry  paid  has  been  instated  upon.  Uwler 
the  uld  >yiteiu  men  went  to  their  ufliccs  at  9  a.  lu^  left  ai  1 1  a.  m.  ai»l 
came  back  fur  an  hour  m  (he  afternuun.  There  weie  a  great  many 
clerks,  many  of  whom  were  liilally  uiineccuMiiy.  In  each  tittle  town 
one  found  a  great  miiny  oRicials  doing  very  htllc,  no  school  houses,  do 
»anitaiy  regulations  —  in  fact  nothing  indicative  of  a  high  degree  <rf 
civtli/.ttJon.  It  was  a  pcdamic  humbug  from  lop  to  bottom.  In  place 
of  ihw  condition,  wc,  so  ^  as  pottuble  with  the  limited  lime  And  meant 
at  our  comm.tnil,  have  re-established  ihae  little  towns,  giving  ihem  the 
officers  ;ibsi>1iiiL-ly  necesiary  to  tn-nmuin  an  cfKcicnt  ad  minis!  ration  at 
the  public  business.  Wc  insistcl  u|ion  a  thorough  s.initary  supervision 
of  the  towns,  a  thorough  defining  up  of  the  streets,  private  houses, 
yards,  courts,  etc.,  the  re-establishing  of  the  schools  in  the  t>est  buiUlinj;* 
obtainable ;  a  prompt  monthly  payment  of  the  teacher^'  ularies ;  the 
fbrbiiJilinji  of  public  schtxil  teachers  h.ivmg  private  ]iupils  in  the  public 
schools  —  a  condition  which  existe't  formerly  and  led  to  great  abutes. 
Kvery  cIToTt  has  been  made  toward  the  rc-establishmcnt  of  (he  COUTO 
upon  the  most  economical  basis  consistent  with  prompt  irans-action  of 
the  public  business.  The  entire  judicial  machinery  of  the  prm-ince  has 
been  put  in  operation  upon  an  economical  basis.  At  the  hea<l  of  this 
judicial  system  stands  the  Siipieme  Court  of  the  province,  which  is 
supreme  only  for  the  time  beinft,  ai  upon  tlie  establishment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  islnmi  it  will  continue  simply  u  the  Audiencia  or 
Superior  Court  of  the  province,  from  which  an  appeal  can  be  taken  10 
Havana.  The  greatest  evil  of  the  present  system  is  in  the  method  of 
criminal  procedure.  Persons  accused  are  often  months  in  prison  before 
trial.  ...  I  have  done  what  1  could  to  remedy  this  condition  by  mak- 
ing offenses  nut  capita  bailable,  an<)  by  establishing  the  writ  of  habrits 
corpus.  The  polH:e  is  al«»  to  apply  a  large  [Jottion  of  ihc  public 
revenue  to  the  Tcconsltuciion  of  ro.ids,  bridges,  etc.,  and  to  encourage, 
Ihrougiiout  ihc  province,  in  all  the  larger  towns,  such  sanitary  reforma- 
tion as  the  means  at  h^nd  would  |>ermii.  .  .  . 

Tu  the  people  was  given  a  "  Bill  of  Rights,"  which  guaranteed  to 
them  ihc  freedum  of  the  press,   the  right  to  assemble  peaceably,  the 
light  to  seek  rcilrcss  for  grievances,  the  right  of  habea*  corpus,  and  the 
right  to  present  bail  for  all  otTcnses  not  capiul.     Every  efliwt  was  oiadc^ 
10  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  the  civil  law  must  in  all  free  couai^| 
triea  be  absolutely  supreme,  and  that  all  classes  of  people  must  recog-^^ 
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nitt  the  authorily  of  ihc  ofliccri  of  the  law,  whether  represented  by  ihc 
ordiiutry  policeman  ot  hy  the  jmigea  of  ilie  Suptcinc  Court.  ...  In 
&CI  every  elTort  wu»  in^tle  tu  iiii;jress  upiin  them  Ihe  fact  (hat  people 
can  do  »k  they  wwli  mi  long  as  they  do  not  violate  ihc  law.  On  the 
other  hand  ihcy  were  told,  in  nnmislakablc  terms,  that  any  ami  all  in- 
frattions  of  the  civil  law  would  be  punished  severely,  and  that  individuals 
icsbting  arrest  would  be  taken  even  at  the  coiil  of  their  liv«t.  Of  course 
all  this  was  under  military  Kovernrnent.  Kvcry  effort  was  made,  how- 
ever, in  remove  the  military  .is  far  as  practicable  from  Ihc  situation. 
The  inleniion  was  to  re-establish  rather  than  to  replace  the  civil  govcrn- 
mcnl.  Men  were  appointed  to  office  solely  for  their  fitness  for  the 
position,  and  their  selection  was  never  made  arbhiarily,  but  always  upon 
the  recomrncndalion  of  the  best  citizens,  I  do  not  mean  the  best  men 
in  the  social  nensc,  or  in  any  other  .scn.se  than  lho^e  best  ipiahfied  by 
experience  and  ability  lu  jiiilge  of  the  fitness  of  the  various  ajijihcants 
for  office.  ...  I  do  not  believe  that  just  at  present  the  people  are  in 
a  condition  to  be  taken  mriher  into  Ihe  admmisiraiion  of  civil  affairs 
than  indicated  above.  Ik-lutc  procceiling  further  it  will  be  necessary 
10  complete  the  organization  of  the  schools ;  gel  the  courts  into  thor- 
ough ruDDing  order  and,  what  is  very  important,  to  get  all  the  inunici* 
pahites  established  upon  an  efficient  b.isis,  making  them  thoroughly 
»elfsup])t)rling;  to  do  all  ihni  can  be  done  to  get  the  people  back  to 
their  plantations  and  at  work;  to  reopen  the  roads  and  make  them 
passable,  thus  enabling  people  to  get  their  produce  to  the  leacoasl  and 
to  the  markets;  to  e>tabhsh  enough  rural  jiolice  to  keep  things  quiet 
and  orderly  in  the  interior.  After  these  condilions  have  been  well 
established  and  found  to  be  in  good  vf(trking  order  then  wc  can  begin 
to  consider  seriously  the  remaining  details  of  civil  government.  Just  at 
present  it  is  well  to  stop,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  uhete  we  arc. 

.  .  .  [t  mn»l  be  remenibctcd  that  a  Urge  portion  of  the  population  b 
illiterate  and  they  have  never  had  any  extensive  participation  in  the 
affiiiiB  of  government,  not  even  m  munici|>at  af^iirt.and,  until  they  thor- 
oughly tindersiand  the  handling  nf  im.iU  alfaim,  tbey  certainly  are  not 
fitted  to  undertake  larger  ones.  In  other  words,  let  ns  begin  from  the 
bottom  and  build  on  a  secure  foundation  rather  than  start  at  the  top  to 
remodel  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  government.  .  .  - 

Brigadier-General  [.eonard  Wood.  TAt  Et/aMiikmfnt  ef  lAe  Civil  Cmfrntuftti 
iM  tht  hrminu  <•/  SaHlmfio,  iu  l»4tptHj4ni,  June  15.  1899  (New  YurkJ, 
LI,  1601-1604 /(i»i/>n. 
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190.    Duly  to  Dependencies  ( 1900) 

SV   PKE?<IDKVr    WILLIAM    UcKINLEY 

McKinlf*  began  hit  Icifiiluivo  varm  in  1877,  when  be  miercd  (be  l(<»)e 
Ki-f"'^*' "<>■>■"  "  '  Rruublican.  He  aiailo  >  (pnttlir  o(  laiiff  IreidAiiifn,  licanK 
m  p[i.ii»ncfil  kIvixkIc  of  the  protretii*  i^itcin.  anJ  in  180ft  »'  th»irni«n  of  th*  Oim- 
miUci'  <■<)  Wirk  and  Mcani^  drafted  the  ciireine  proteiltvc-laiill  Uv  Ihst  Iwn  bn 
nanK.  11c  uiAttccIeil  |ite*idcnl  In  1S96  Bia  lapporlec  of  Ihis  ^ilcin  and  of  •  bd- 
{le  monclatt  itanJanl ;  tiul  hit  ailiiiiiii«lt*li<tn  Iic<ame  |ironiinenl  in  other  diieclioiu 
hy  rcoion  of  ihe  poblnin  in>j|ii.iir<l  ajiun  it  by  ihc  S)iani>h  War.  'IhU  cUcact  in 
fiota  hi>  insiuctioni  10  the  Hiilippine  connniuion,  tranamillcd  ihrouKh  ibe  aeCTttut 
ol  w*>.  —  t'<n  McKinlcy.  ice  Murat  Hablead,  /.t/r  anJ  Dliti-gHiti^J  Smiea  1/ 
//an.  Wm.  MiA'imlry-  —  Ki!'ti<iiiia|'hy  ».\  in  Xu.  llHi  above. 

IN  the  McM-igc  trammiited  in  the  Congren  on  the  5lh  of  I'^ecember 
1S99.  I  said,  speaking  of  the  Philippine  Islanck :  "  Ss  long  »  tbe 
insunection  continues  the  miliUiry  ann  must  ncccwanly  be  supreme. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  steps  should  not  be  taken  from  time  to  time 
10  inaugurate  govcmmcnis  cssciitiaily  pojjular  in  ihcir  form  as  f»rt  an 
territory  is  held  and  eomtolled  by  otii  troops.  To  this  end  I  am  coo- 
sidcrinj;  the  advisability  of  the  return  of  the  commiiuion,  ut  mch  of  tbe 
memben  thereof  as  can  l»e  secured,  to  aid  the  existing  authorities  and 
facilitate  thi»  work  Ihroiighoul  the  islands." 

To  give  effect  10  the  intention  thus  expressed,  I  have  appointed  .  ,  . 
commissioner;  to  the  fhitippinc  Islands,  to  continue  and  perfect  the 
woik  of  organizing  and  establishing  civil  government  altejdy  commencetl 
by  the  military  sutl)orilies,  subject  in  all  respects  to  any  bw:t  urhit-h  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  enact.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Without  hampering  them  l)y  too  Sf)c<:ilic  instiuctions,  they  should 
in  general  be  enjoined,  .ifier  making  thcmscKen  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  country,  to  de^-ote  their  attention  in  the  fir^  in- 
iiaoce  to  the  establishment  of  miinici|Mil  governments,  in  which  the  natiirt 
of  the  islands,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  communities,  shall  be 
alTotded  the  opportunity  to  manage  their  own  torsi  afThire  to  the  fulle«i 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable  and  subject  to  the  least  degree  of 
supervision  and  control  which  a  c.^refiit  study  of  their  capficities  tnd 
obseivatton  of  the  workings  of  native  control  show  to  be  consistent 
with  Ihc  maintenance  of  Law,  order,  and  loyatly. 

The  next  subject  in  order  of  importance  shoukl  be  the  organization 
of  government  in  the  brger  administrative  divisions  corres;>onding  lo 
counties,  ilepartmeiiLs,  or  provinces,  ui  which  the  coranion  interests  of 
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many  or  several  niunicipaliti»  f;illing  wiihtn  the  same  tribal  tines,  or  the 
ame  natural  neuKraphical  limits,  ni.iy  l>est  be  subserved  by  a  common 
admmutMlioii.  Whiinever  ihc  cummiiiMon  is  of  the  o|)Jmon  thai  ihe 
condition  ul  Adain.  in  thr  isl.miis  is  stich  that  the  cenical  administration 
may  safely  be  transferred  from  military  lo  civil  control  they  will  report 
thai  conclusion  to  you,  with  llieir  recuiitmcndationx  as  to  the  form  of 
central  government  to  be  e^ttablithcil  for  the  ptirjiose  of  taking  over  the 
control. 

Beginning  with  the  ist  day  of  September.  1900,  the  auihotity  to  exer- 
cise, subject  to  my  approval,  through  the  Scctctaiy  of  War,  that  part  of 
the  power  of  government  in  the  Philippine  Ulandti  which  is  of  a  legisla- 
tive nnture  is  lu  be  transferred  from  the  military  govenior  of  the  islands 
to  this  commission.  .  .  . 

The  tommi.viion  will  iilsti  h3vc  power  ...  to  appoint  to  office  such 
officers  under  the  jmlicial,  cducnnlional,  and  civil-service  systems  and 
in  the  municipal  and  departmenial  governments  as  shall  be  provided 
for.  .  .  . 

The  many  difTerent  degrees  of  civilisation  and  varieties  of  custom 
and  capacity  amonj;  the  pei)[ile  of  the  different  islands  preclude  very 
definite  instniction  ax  to  the  part  which  the  jieople  shall  take  in  the 
selection  of  their  own  officers;  but  these  general  nilc-s  are  to  be 
observed  :  That  in  all  cases  the  municipal  officers,  who  administer  the 
local  alTaifi  of  the  people,  arc  to  be  selected  by  the  people,  and  that 
wherever  oftit:er»  of  more  extended  JDiJsdiction  arc  to  be  selected  in 
any  way  natives  of  the  isbnds  are  to  be  preferred,  and  if  they  can  be 
found  competent  and  willing  m  perfiirni  the  duties,  they  are  to  receive 
the  offices  in  preference  lo  any  others. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  fill  some  offices  for  tbc  present  with  AmericaDS 
which  after  a  time  m.iy  well  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  islands,  .\s  soon 
as  practicable  a  Nvstem  fur  ascciiaiuins  the  merit  and  fitness  of  candi- 
dates for  civil  office  should  be  put  in  fune.  .Vn  indispen.iable qualifica- 
tion for  all  offices  and  positions  of  inist  ami  anihonty  in  the  islaiids 
must  be  absolute  and  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  L'nited  States  and 
absolnte  and  nnhampered  authority  ai»d  power  to  remove  and  punish 
any  officer  tleviating  from  that  standard  must  at  all  times  be  retained  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  authority  of  the  islands. 

In  all  the  forms  of  government  and  administrative  provisions  which 
they  arc  authorized  to  prescribe  the  commission  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  government  which  they  arc  ettablishing  is  designed  not  for  our 
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atnlaction,  or  for  the  expression  of  our  tbeorclica]  views,  but  for  ihe 
happiness,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  (be  Philippine  hbnds, 
and  (he  measurej  adopted  should  be  inade  to  amfana  lu  ibeir  customs, 
ibeir  habili,  and  e>en  their  prejudices,  lo  the  fiillcst  extent  coasbteoi 
with  the  accumpbihineni  of  the  indispen&ablc  rnjuisites  of  juat  and 
effective  got-emment. 

At  the  same  time  the  commbnon  should  bear  in  mind,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  blands  should  be  made  plainly  to  undentaivd,  that  there  ure 
certain  great  principles  of  government  which  have  been  made  the  ba^ 
of  our  governmental  <i)'sicm  which  we  itecm  essential  to  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  maintenance  of  individual  freedom,  and  of  which  they-  ]m\x, 
unfonunalelf ,  been  dented  the  experknce  posseswd  by  us ;  that  there 
are  alto  certain  practical  rule*  of  government  whkh  we  have  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  tlie»e  great  principles  of  liberty  and  hw, 
and  that  these  prinripte^  ami  llienie  rule*  of  government  miut  be  eslnb- 
lishcd  and  mainiainctl  in  their  islai>ds  for  the  sake  of  their  liberty  an<l 
happiness,  however  mtich  they  may  convict  with  the  customs  or  lass 
of  procedure  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Ii  is  evident  that  (be  most  cnligi^htencd  thought  ct  the  Phtlippioe 
Itdamts  fnlly  apjireciatei  tlie  importance  of  the&c  principlea  and  rules, 
and  they  will  inevitably  within  a  short  time  command  univerul  an^rnl. 
Upon  every  division  and  bian«:h  of  the  government  of  the  Hiilippincx, 
therefore,  must  be  imposed  these  inviolable  rules : 

That  no  pcTion  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law  ;  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
tax  withou(  juit  ctwnpensalion ;  lha(  in  all  crimiiul  proKcutions  the 
accu!>ed  shall  enjoy  the  riglu  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  aitd  canse  of  the  acensatiun,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witncxtet  against  him.  to  liave  comjnilsory  i>toce»  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense ; 
that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cmel  and  unumal  punishment  inllicted  ;  thai  no  person  shall  be  pui 
twice  in  jeopardy  fur  (he  i;»me  offrnse,  or  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  wilne^ut  against  himself  j  dial  the  Tigh(  to  be  secure  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seiiiires  xhall  not  be  viobletl ;  that  neither 
slarery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  except  as  a  punishment 
crime ;  that  no  bill  of  attainder  or  cx-|>ost-facto  bw  shall  be  passed : 
thai  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press,  Of  the  tights  of  t}ie  people  to  peaceably  a&wmble  and  petition 
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Govnnmrnt  for  a  fccItcss  or  gricranccs;  that  no  law  shall  be  made 
rcipccimg  an  cslablUhmenl  of  religion,  or  pruhibiljtig  the  free  exerci.sc 
lltereof,  and  ihal  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  idi^ioui  prufes- 
skin  and  wonhip  withoui  diiiciiiniuation  or  [irefetencc  shall  foicver  tie 
allowei).  .  .  . 

It  wilt  be  the  duty  «r  the  commiwion  to  promote  and  extend,  and, 
a&  they  finti  occasion,  to  imptovr  the  «}-slcni  of  education  already  in- 
aogaraied  by  ihr  mililary  auiborilics.  In  doing  ihis  ihey  should  regard 
as  of  first  inipottance  the  cxrension  of  a  system  of  primary  education 
which  shall  be  free  to  all,  and  which  shall  tend  to  fit  the  peo|>te  for  the 
diittei  of  cili/enilitp  and  for  the  onlin^n'  avncaibn^  of  a  civilized  coin- 
mtinity.  This  instruction  should  be  snen  in  the  fimt  tnttance  in  every 
part  of  the  iiJandit  in  the  Ungiug^e  "(  ilie  pi-ople.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  well  that  the  main  changes  nhich  should  be  made  in  the 
system  of  taxation  and  in  the  body  of  the  lan-s  under  which  the  people 
ore  governed,  except  siich  changes  as  have  already  been  made  b>'  the 
military  gtn-emment,  should  be  relegated  to  the  civil  government  which 
b  to  be  established  under  the  auspiics  of  the  Commission,  It  will, 
however,  be  the  duty  of  the  Cummission  to  inquire  diligently  as  to 
whether  there  arc  any  further  changes  which  ought  not  to  lie  delayed, 
and  if  so,  they  arc  authotiied  to  m.iVe  such  chanf;e^  subject  to  your 
ap]>rm-al.  In  doing  so  Ihey  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  taxes  which  tend 
to  pertati/e  or  repress  industry  and  enterprise  are  to  be  avoided;  that 
provttionx  for  fixation  thuuld  be  simple,  so  thit  they  maybe  understood 
by  the  people  ;  thai  they  should  affect  the  fewest  practicable  siibjc<:is  of 
Uxatioa  which  will  svrve  for  the  general  distribution  of  the  burden. 

The  main  body  of  ihc  la«-s  which  regulate  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  people  should  be  maintained  with  as  little  interference  as  possible. 
ChanftiM  nude  shoaki  lie  mainly  in  procedure,  and  in  the  criminal  Iaw» 
t"  <1  t>ii|>.itiial  tfiaU.  and  at  the  same  time  effective 

aii  ii-<pc-ci  for  individual  rights.  .  .  . 

Upon  all  olticrra  and  employees  of  the  I'nited  States,  both  civil  .nnd 
tniliUr-  ''-  -m  '■■•  --■  —  =  -(  i  «-nsc  of  ihc  duty  to  obtervc  not  merely 
Ihc  i!i  i  social  lights  of  the  people  of  the 

i''  lie  courtesy  and  respect  for  their 

■'  [Le  United  Slates  are  accustomed 
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Right  of  Sclf-Govcrnmcnt  (rgoo) 

SENATOR   CiCORGE   PKISBIK   HOAR 

Hou  i)  one  of  the  oMcH.  tnd  most  prominent  meinhcn  of  the  Unitcil  SUM 
Senate.  He  i*  i  Kcpubtlctn.  but  hu  nui  agrecit  uilh  list  |»rlf  U  Ui  the  a^iuiEatiaa 
M  the  lelrniiun  nl  the  l'liilif>)iine  Iklanili.  IhU  oitraci  ii  from  ■  ipccdi  w  the 
SeOMe,—  Biblii>gt»ph)r  i 
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t;  are  told  ii  we  oppose:  the  policy  of  our  imperialUiic 
and  expanding  rricnds  we  uc  bound  to  suggest  totat 
policy  of  our  own  as  a  subelitutc  for  thcira.  Wc  are  asked  what  we 
would  do  in  this  difficult  emergency,  ti  h  a  queMion  not  diflkuh  to 
answer.     I  for  one  am  fcady  to  answer  it. 

I.  I  would  declare  now  that  we  will  not  take  ihc»e  islands  to  gorcta 
them  against  their  will. 

s.  I  would  tcjc4:t  a  cession  of  sox-ereigniy  which  implies  that  aotti- 
eignty  may  be  bought  and  sold  nnd  dclivere*!  without  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Spain  had  no  rightful  sovereignty  over  the  Pliiltppine  Iilandt. 
She  could  not  righlfutly  sell  it  to  us.  Wc  could  not  rightfully  liuy  it 
from  her. 

3.  I  would  require  all  foreign  governments  to  keep  nut  of  these  islands. 

4.  t  would  otfer  to  the  people  of  the  I'hitippines  our  help  in  mainiain- 
ing  order  until  ihcy  have  a  rea.->onablc  opportunity  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own. 

5.  I  would  ai<l  them  by  advice,  if  they  desire  it.  to  set  up  a  fiee  and 
mde pendent  government. 

6-  I  would  invite  all  the  great  i>owcrs  of  Europe  to  unite  in  an  agree- 
ment that  that  independence  shall  not  be  interfered  with  l>y  us,  by 
themselves,  or  by  any  one  of  ihcni  with  the  consent  of  the  others.  A» 
to  this  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  should  like  quite  as  well  to  tell  Ihcm  it  it 
not  to  be  done  whether  they  consent  or  not. 

7.  t  would  decliirc  lh:it  the  United  States  will  enforce  the  same 
doctrine  as  applicable  to  the  Philippines  that  wc  declared  as  to  Mexico 
and  Haiti  and  the  South  American  Republics.  It  is  tnie  thai  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  a  doctrine  based  largely  on  our  regard  for  our  own  in- 
terests, is  not  applicable  cither  in  terms  or  in  principle  to  a  distant 
Asiatic  territory.  But  undoubtedly,  having  driven  out  Spain,  wc  are 
bound,  and  have  the  right,  to  secure  to  the  people  we  ha\-e  liberated  an 
opportunity,  undisturbed  and  in  peace,  to  establish  a  new  go\-cmment 
for  themselves. 
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8.  I  would  ihen,  in  a  mil  ilisunt  future,  Ic.nc  tticm  10  work  out  their 
own  saKatioo,  u  every  nation  od  eartti,  fcom  the  t>cginnmg  of  tmie,  hat 
wrought  out  iu  own  talvAtion.  ...  To  attempt  to  coiit'er  the  giA  of 
freedom  from  without,  or  to  impose  rrcedoin  fioin  witliotii  on  any  people, 
is  10  disregard  al)  the  lessons  o(  hiMory.     It  h  to  aiiempi 

'A  gift  of  that  which  ix  nut  tu  bv  Kivni 
Bf  >ll  the  blenikd  puurn  of  nrth  and  h<>v«D," 

9.  I  would  xtrilce  out  of  your  Icgiil.-iiion  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  as 
and  Kubxiiiiite  an  o.tth  of  atlegianre  to  their  own  country.  .  .  . 

Mr.  ['resident,  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what  is  called  imperialism  a 
doctrine  which,  if  adopted,  is  to  revolutionise  the  world  in  favor  of 
despotism.  It  directly  conflicts  with  and  cuntradicu  the  doctrine  on 
which  our  ohh  revolution  was  founded,  and  with  which,  to  far,  our 
example  has  revolutionised  the  world.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  any  one  nation  or  any  combination  of  nations,  the 
tUKtitution^t  which  .-1  people  set  up  and  maitit.iin  for  themselves  arc  dis- 
approved they  have  a  right  to  overthrow  that  government  and  to  enter 
upon  ai>d  potueiM  it  therntelvn.  .  .  . 

Our  imperialiidic  frientls  seem  to  have  for}j;otten  the  use  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  liberty.  They  talk  alwut  giving  good  government.  "  We  shall 
give  them  such  a  government  as  wc  Ihinl;  thi-y  .ire  fitted  for."  "We 
shall  give  them  a  better  govcrnuient  than  they  had  before."  Why,  Mr, 
President,  that  one  phrase  comcys  to  a  free  man  and  a  free  people  the 
mod  slinging  of  msults.  In  that  little  phrase,  a.s  in  a  seed,  is  contained 
the  K^m  of  all  desjxitism  and  of  all  tyranny,  tiovcininent  is  not  a  gift. 
Free  government  ix  not  to  Ite  given  b)'  all  the  blended  |>owers  of  earth 
and  heaven.  It  is  a  birthright.  It  l)eli)ng!>,  as  our  fathers  said  and  as 
their  rhddren  said,  as  Jefferson  saiil  and  as  Presideni  MrKinley  said, 
10  human  nature  itself.  There  can  Ik  no  good  government  but  setf- 
guvemment.  .  .  . 

I  have  failed  to  discwcr  id  the  speech,  public  or  private,  of  the  advo- 
cates of  this  war,  or  in  the  press  which  supports  it  and  them,  a  single 
Pvynvni.in  anywhere  of  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  people  of  the 
Islands,  or  of  a  desire  to  make  known  to  the  people  of  the 

:  .aa  the  tmth  of  the  case.  .  ,  , 

■<■••,  the  pithy  an<I  pregnant  phrnset  of  which 

-in  rlominion.     They  me-in  perpetual  do* 

ihat  the  American  flag  must  not  be 
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haiilcH  down  where  it  has  once  floated,  or  deroamis  of  a  shouting 
amlkucc.  "  Who  will  haul  it  ilitorn  ? "  if  he  mean  anything,  he  means 
that  that  people  shM  tic  under  our  dominion  fotner.  The  man  who 
says,  "We  will  not  treat  with  ihcm  till  they  submit;  we  will  not  deal 
with  men  in  ainu  against  the  Rag,"  sa)'s,  in  subuancc,  the  ume  thing. 
One  thing  there  tat  been,  at  least,  given  to  them  ax  Americans  not  to 
say.  There  n  not  one  o(  ihue  gentiemen  who  will  rite  in  his  place  and 
affirm  that  if  he  were  a  Filipino  he  would  not  do  exactly  as  the  Filipinos 
arc  doing  ;  that  he  would  not  despise  them  if  they  were  to  do  otherwise. 
So  much,  at  least,  ihey  owe  of  respect  to  the  dead  and  buried  history— 
the  dead  and  buried  history,  so  &r  as  they  can  sby  and  bury  it'— of 
their  cormiry. 

Why,  the  tariff  schemes  which  are  pro^KMed  are  srhcmes  in  our  interest 
and  not  in  theirv  If  yiwi  prt>|)iKC  to  bring  tobacco  from  I'orto  Rico  or 
from  the  Philippine  [sUnds  on  ihe  groiind  ihnt  it  is  for  the  inleresi  of 
the  people  whom  you  arc  undertaking  to  govern,  for  their  best  interests 
to  raise  it  and  sell  it  to  you.  every  impcriatist  in  Connecticut  will  be  up 
in  arms.  The  ner«  in  the  pocket  is  still  sensitive,  though  the  nerre  in 
the  heart  may  be  numb.  You  will  not  let  iheir  sugar  come  here  to  com- 
])ete  with  the  cane  sugar  of  I/iuisianu  or  the  beet  sugar  of  California  ca 
the  Nofihwest,  and  in  delcmiining  that  question  you  mean  to  think  not 
of  their  interest  but  of  yours.  'I'he  good  go^-cmmcnt  you  arc  to  give 
there  is  a  government  under  which  ihcir  great  productive  and  indunrial 
interests,  when  peace  comes,  are  to  be  totally  and  absolutely  ilisregarded 
by  their  government.  Vou  are  not  only  proposing  to  do  that,  but  }'o«i 
expect  to  put  another  strain  on  ihe  Constitution  to  .iccomptish  it. 

Why,  Mr.  I'reiident,  tlie  atmosphere  of  both  legislative  chambers, 
even  now.  is  filled  with  measures  proposing  to  govern  and  tax  these 
people  for  our  interei^l,  and  not  for  theirs-  Vour  men  who  are  not 
alarmed  at  the  d.nnget  to  constitutional  liberty  are  up  in  arms  when 
there  is  danger  to  tobacco.  .  .  . 

Is  there  any  man  so  bold  as  to  utter  in  serioitsness  the  assertion  that 
where  the  .American  flag  has  once  been  rained  it  »hall  never  be  hauled 
down  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  to  haul  down  or  to  propose  to  haul 
down  this  national  emblem  where  it  has  once  floated  is  poltroonery. 
Will  any  man  say  it  was  po!trooner>-  when  Paul  Jones  landed  on  the 
northeast  co.ist  of  England  that  he  took  his  flag  away  with  him  when  he 
departed?  Was  Scon  a  poltroon,  or  was  Polk  a  potlrooii  ?  W»6  Taylor 
a  jwltroon?    Wa&  the  United  States  a  nation  of  poltroons  when  they 
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retired  from  the  City  of  Mexico  or  from  Vera  Cnu  without  leaving  the 
tlag  behind  them  ?  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  talk  that  the  American  flag  is  never  to  be  removed 
where  it  has  once  Heated  is  the  silliest  and  wildest  rhetorical  flourish 
ever  uttered  in  the  cars  of  an  excited  populace.  No  baby  ever  said 
anything  to  another  baby  more  fuolish. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  ;u  tu  the  I'hilippine  Islands  and  the  Amciirsn 
flag ?  Wc  have  oti;iipieil  3  single  city,  part  of  one  of  foiii  hundred  isl- 
ands, and  with  a  ix)|iiilaliun  of  1 30,000  or  thereabouts  ont  of  10,000,000. 
The  Spanish  forces  were  invested  and  hemmed  in  by  the  people  of 
those  islands,  who  had  risen  to  assert  tlicir  own  freedom  when  we  got 
ihcre.  Now,  what  kind  of  .Americanism,  what  kind  of  pairioii.im,  what 
kind  of  lave  of  liberty  i.t  it  to  say  that  we  are  to  turn  our  guns  on  that 
patriot  people  and  wre»t  from  them  the  freedom  that  was  almost  within 
their  grasp  and  hold  these  islands  for  onr  own  purposes  in  subjection 
and  by  right  of  conquest  because  the  American  flag  ought  not  to  be 
hauled  down  where  it  has  once  floated,  or.  for  the  baser  and  viler  motive 
Still,  that  wc  can  make  a  few  dollars  a  year  out  of  their  trade? 

CougrfLUnnat  Ktcin-d,  ;6Cong.,  1  scu-  (Wuhinglon,  1900J,  XXXIII.  4303- 
^yo^pasiim,  April  17,  1900. 
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192.    Our  Foreign  Policy  (1899) 

BY   RICHARD  OLSEV 

ForOlnqr.  wc  N«,  179  •buvc  — BlbliuRrapliy :  A.  I*.  C.  GiIAb,  Liu  *f  Btk, 
rilaring  (e  lie   Tktety  ef  Cohniuifiim,  ll>-ll4. 

THOL'(>H  hisioriana  will  probably  assign  the  abantlonmrnl  of  the 
ivilation  |)o1icy  of  the  United  Stntn  to  the  lime  when  thii  rounttf 
ftnil  SjKiin  went  lo  w.ir  over  Cviba.  and  ihuu^li  the  i)t>>UK]onineni  mif 
have  been  prccipitatcH  by  that  contest,  the  cliuiigc  w«  tnevitaMe,  hid 
been  liii)^  |ir(;ii3rin^,  nnd  coulil  not  liav«  \reen  long  debyed.  .  .  .  <rhca 
our  tpjublcs  with  Spain  came  to  a  head,  it  had,  it  iti  beliere^l,  alteailf,, 
downed  upon  the  American  mind  that  the  internstional  policy  suit 
to  ntir  infancy  and  uiir  wealtncH  was  unworthy  of  our  maturity  and  1 
slri-ni^ili  1  ih:ii  the  tt.iiliii»na1  rules  regulating  our  relations  to  Europc^^ 
alinoKt  n  necnAily  of  Ihe  cunilitinn*  prevuiting  a  conlury  a^o,  >eft 
iniii)plic;)ble  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  present  day;  and  thai 
both  duty  and  interest  re<iuir«d  us  to  Lnke  our  true  jiositioa  in  the 
Kiiropcan  family  and  to  both  reap  all  the  advantiij[e«  «tMl  assume  dl 
the  burdens  incident  to  that  potttion.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  Tl«t  relinquiihincnt  —  the  Kubsiitution  of  international  feBow- 
ship  —  the  ch.injjtc  from  pOMivc  and  peifunciory  incmlienhip  of  the 
•(ociety  of  civillxed  stales  to  real  and  attit'e  tneinbership  —  is  to  be 
ascribed  .  .  .  abot-e  all  10  that  instinct  and  impiilM:  m  the  line  of  natknnl 
growth  and  expansion  wJuuc  absence  would  be  a  saic  sympUNn  of  no 
I'll  —1       r^  i^B  (n>e  of  Mates  as  of  individuals 

[forward,  are  ttitcly  retrogressii^ ' 

is  one  of  the  great  I'mwct^  ainoag  tt 
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UjMAdid  fpaditocy  is  that  it  ihoiiUl  at  the  same  lime  become  a  colo- 
[njiig  tmnt  on  sd  immeme  >ca!e.  .  ■  ■ 

.  .  .  The  United  States  now  assciting  itscir  not  onty  eu  one  of  the 
great  Powers  o(  the  world  but  as  a  Power  witti  very  large  Asiatic  dqiend- 
encies— what  consequent  chungei  in  reaped  of  h%  foreign  relations 
musl  reasonabi}' be  unlicipaied  ? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  United  States  CAnnol  play  the  part  in 
the  world's  ^ifTnirs  it  has  just  assiimcil  without  equipping  itself  for  the  part 
,with  all  the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  make  its  will  felt  cither  through 
pacific  intcrcouisc  and  negotiation  or  through  force.  .  .  .  But  the  equip- 
ment required  for  our  new  international  r61c  need  nut  be  discussed  at 
^any  length.  We  must  Have  il  —  the  need  will  Ite  forced  ti|>on  lu  by  facts 
jthe  logk  of  which  will  lie  irresistible  —  and  however  slow  to  move  or 
indisposed  (o  fare  the  (arts,  the  national  government  mtist  sooner  or 
later  provide  it  It  is  more  important  as  well  as  interesting  to  inquire 
Ifcow  the  new  phase  of  our  foreign  relations  will  affect  the  principles  regu- 
jlating  our  policy  and  conduct  towards  foreign  Slates. 

In  dealing  with  that  topic,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  membership 
■of  the  society  of  civdiied  slates  docs  not  mean  that  each  member  has 
the  sanie  rights  and  duties  as  respects  every  subject-matter.  On  the 
contrary  .  .  .  while  the  United  States  as  regartls  Kurope  in  general  may 
i  .  .  be  regarded  aa  an  iiwular  Power,  its  remoteness  .ind  separation 
from  Rurope  by  a  great  exjanse  of  fjrean  make  its  interest  in  the  internal 
af&irt  of  Kiiroi>can  states  almost  altogether  speculative  and  sentimental. 
Abstention  from  interference  in  any  such  alfjirs  .  .  .  should  be  and 
must  be  the  rule  of  the  United  States  for  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 

{KUL 

.Again,  »  lietu-eew  itwtf  and  the  states  of  Europe,  the  primacy  of  the 
United  Slates  as  re%iiei:u  the  affairs  of  the  .Anicric.in  continents  is  a 
prii>ciple  of  its  foreign  policy  which  will  no  doubt  hold  good  and  be  as 
firmly  asvertcd  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  remcmbeted,  however,  that  no  rule  of  policy  is  so  inflexible 

as,  not  to  bend  to  the  force  of  extrioidinary  and  anom.'dons  conditions. 

...  It  is  hardly  necessary  lo  add  thai  the  status  of  the  United  States 

as  an  Asiatic  Power  must  have  some  tendency  to  qualify  the  attitude 

which,  as  a  strictly  .American  Power,  the  United  Slate*  ha*  hitherto  suc- 

alned  luwanls  the  states  of  Rurope.     They  are  Asiatic 

t  ourselves  —  we  shall  lie  brought  in  contact  with  them 

-competition  and  irritation  aie  inevitable  and  contto- 
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malic  repmeQUtivti,  no  Tnaiter  how  cefuin  of  the  greatness  of  Ihdr 
country,  luve  hilhcrtu  taliured  nittlcr  the  tliHicuIly  that  n;itic>nK  to  whom 
ihey  were  .nccredileij,  o|jecijlly  the  OricnLil  iMtiurDi,  were  not  appic- 
ciaiivc  of  the  fa«:t.  'I'hac  difliruUy  is  unlikely  to  cmt»rrBs§  ihcm  in  the 
future.  They  vrill.  like  the  nation  itself,  cease  to  be  iiiolatcd  anil  of  iitnatt 
conuderation,  and  will  speak  and  act  with  something  of  the  «ame  per- 
(uanvenesi  and  authority  as  the  leprrMinlative*  of  F.urojiean  IViwen. 

Along  willi  the  Monroe  tWtrine  and  non-inlerfcrcnrc  in  ihc  iniemal 
concerns  of  t;uto|)can  stales  .  .  ,  hn»  gone  another  which  our  changed 
iotci national  allitiide  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  modify.  It  has  heretofore 
been  considered  that  anything  tike  an  alliance  between  the  UDilcd 
States  and  an  European  Power,  for  any  purpose  or  any  linic,  was  some* 
thing  noi  lo  \x  ihcniahl  of.  .  .  .  Vet  there  may  he  "  alliiinccs  "  which 
are  not  "  entanglinj;  "  but  wholly  ai  Ivan  tag  eoiix.  .  .  .  Neverlheleiu,  up 
to  this  time  the  thcor)'  and  practice  of  the  I'niteil  Sl.ileii  have  been 
against  all  alliances  ]>crcmplonly.  am),  were  the  Philippines  not  on  our 
hands,  might  perhaps  have  been  penisied  in  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
|>eri«d.  Whether  they  c(iul<l  have  been  or  not  is  a  contingency  not 
worth  discussing.  Wc  start  our  career  as  a  world  Power  with  the  Philip- 
pine handicap  (irmly  fastened  to  us,  and  that  situ.ilion  being  accepted, 
how  about  "  alliances  "  ?  The  true,  the  idea]  positioti  for  us,  would  be 
complete  freedom  of  action,  perfect  Uberty  to  pick  allies  fioni  lime  to 
time  as  special  occaitioni  might  warrant  and  an  enlightened  view  of  our 
own  inlerciti  might  dictate.  Without  the  Philippines,  we  might  dosety 
approach  thiit  po'iition.  With  them,  not  merely  is  our  need  of  friend- 
ship  imperative,  but  it  is  a  nccti  which  only  one  of  the  great  E'owcrs  can 
satisfy  or  is  disposed  lo  satisfy.  Except  for  Great  Britain's  countenance, 
we  should  almost  certainly  never  have  got  the  Philippines  —  except  (or 
her  continued  support,  our  hold  up<m  them  would  lie  likely  to  prove  pre- 
carious, perha|t«  altugether  unstable.  If  follows  that  we  nun  find  our- 
telvex  actually  r.iiighl  in  an  entangling  alliance,  forced  there  nut  by  any 
treaty,  or  compact  of  any  son,  formal  or  informal,  but  by  the  stress  of 
the  inexorable  facts  of  the  situation.  It  is  an  alliance  that  entangles 
because  we  might  be  and  should  be  friends  with  all  the  world  and  because 
Qur  necessary  intimacy  with  and  dependence  upon  one  of  tbem  b  certain 
to  excite  the  sii^ipii-ion  and  ill-will  of  other  nations.  Still,  however  much 
belter  off  we  might  have  been,  regrets,  the  irrcvocJible  ha\-in-  '  -*. 

arc  often  worse  than  useless,  and  it  is  much  more  profitah 
compensatory  advantages  as  tbc  actual  situation  oflerc 


,  rvah  BedM.  Rcae.  >^ 
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1S9S.  wfaea  Hit  iMpeml  Migcxtr  lad.  dmogh  Ms  diplo- 
Btk  RprcscBtttire  K  Ail  optel,  Bodfied  dui  Covenuneal 
ilcat  RoMta  h»rf  leartd  ftiMi  Hit  In^ieria]  Cbnoc  U^ntj  ibe  pom  of 
PotI  AnJur,  Tx-hrk-na,  aad  dir  a^aceu  temtorr  in  ibe  Lno-toi^ 
ftniawh  n  DOfth-caicra  Chia  far  3  period  of  t«ciKT<fiv«  yean,  jvor 
pradeccMOV  ivraverl  1  iiig^niii  il  aaatmces  from  the  latpcrnl  Miaster  j 
fer  Fofdpi  A&n  iktt  Aaencaa  ntaiats  in  dm  pan  of  the  Chinese  1 
Empire  tooU  in  no  way  be  aftcted  iherebr.  neiiher  was  it  il)«  dnin 
to  iauriere  viiii  ihe  mAe  of  odwr  nadoaL  aad  liut  oor  cid- 
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xens  would  continue  10  enjoy  wiihin  said  leased  tenitof}'  all  the  rights 
tnd  privileges  guaranteed  ihcni  under  exiiiling  ticatics  with  China.  As- 
snranccs  or  a  similar  purport  were  conveyed  tu  me  hy  ihe  Rniperor's 
Ambassador  at  this  capitiil ;  while  freih  proof  of  this  is  afTunled  by  the 
Imperiat  Ukxie  of  i"^,,  la»t,  creating  the  free  port  of  Dalny,  near  T»- 
lien-wnn,  and  establisning  free  trade  for  the  adjacent  territory. 

However  gratifying  and  reassuring  such  sMuranccs  mny  be  in  regard 
to  the  territory  actually  occupied  and  administered,  it  can  not  but  be 
admitted  that  a  further,  clearer,  and  more  formal  definition  of  the  cou- 
ditions  which  arc  hcnccfoithto  hold  wiihiu  the  so-called  Ku!U.ian">phere 
of  inlereM  "  in  China  as  rejcardtt  the  commercial  ri)|[hii  therein  of  our 
citi^enn  »  much  desired  by  the  hufineM  world  of  the  United  States,  in- 
asmuch ax  *ui:h  a  declaratinii  wonlil  relieve  it  from  the  apprehensions 
which  hare  exercised  a  dixtiirbing  influcnee  during  the  last  four  years  on 
its  operations  in  China, 

The  present  moment  seems  pariiculaily  opportune  for  ascertaining 
whether  His  Imperial  Russian  Majesty  would  not  be  disjxiBetl  to  give 
permanent  form  to  the  assurances  heretofore  given  to  this  Govemmeoi 
on  this  subject. 

The  Ukase  of  the  Emperor  of  Aujpisi  11  of  this  year,  declaring  the 
port  of  Ta-lten-wan  open  to  the  merchant  »hii)s  uf  all  nations  during 
the  remainder  of  the  lease  iinticr  which  it  i»  hei<l  by  Kussia,  removes  the 
slightest  uncertainty  as  to  the  liberal  anil  conrili.iiory  commercial  policy 
His  MajcMy  proposes  carr\'injj  out  in  northeastern  China,  and  would 
seem  to  inwire  us  the  >yinfuthttic  and,  it  is  hoped,  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  prop iisi lions  hereinafter  specified. 

The  principles  which  this  Government  is  |)articularly  dexirouK  of  freeing 
(ijTmally  declared  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  by  all  the  great  Powers 
interested  in  Cliina,  atid  which  will  he  eminently  bctieBcial  to  the  com- 
inen'tal  mtercsts  of  the  whule  world,  are  ; 

Tint.  The  recognition  that  no  I'lwer  will  in  any  way  interfete  with 
any  treaty  port  or  any  vested  interest  within  any  leased  teititoiy  or 
wiihin  any  so-called  "  sphere  of  interest"  it  tnay  have  in  China. 

Second.  That  the  Chinese  treaty  tariff  of  the  time  being  shall  apply  to 
all  merchandise  landed  or  shipped  to  all  such  pons  as  are  within  said 
"sphere  of  interest"  (unless  they  lie  "free  ports"),  no  matter  to  what 
nationality  it  may  belong,  and  that  datiei  so  leviable  shall  be  collected 
by  the  Chinese  (lovernmenl. 

Third.  'ITiat  it  will  levy  no  higher  harbor  dues  on  vessels  of  another 
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■  III  levki'U  (>(  itt  iiKii  natKioklii;,  sail  mi 
liim  liiiill,  tufiliullc'l,  tM  gpcfatod  mltaiB  I 
brlofitiMiK   tu   I  iii/ci»  ur  ■ut^eO*  irf  oti 
ilttoiiith  tuch  "  •jilirnr "  ilian  tluU  be  lened  «ti  i 
Umittng  to  H*  owii  natlaoalk  iraiMfMMlcri  «*b  a^i 

The  ilrcUiAtiuii  nf  ntuli  {/nadplA bf  ffii  '. 
only  lie  •)<  K'>''<  I'vncru  |o  lofdgB CoavBCKx 
full)'  icixl  to  triiitivc  il<n|[noui  MioRs  <tf  i 
iMtwr^n  the  vaiMM*  l\>wcn  ;  il  «u«ld 
ilfi  awl  wiiuld  ttivr  Rml  tdditiotuJ  • 
Uliam  nWh  Ihr  trrul^  I'oam  uuy 
CfalBCM  Majcti)'  in  the  inirrtst  of  rcfoa  tm  Qbanr 
•MKBllal  to  itte  crifiwIi'Utioti  aaii  inu^nf  «ir  Am  G^ 
la  b«Uev«d,  ii  a  famkmctiul  jiriocipd  of  the  fi^DVi 
AaU. 

(imnany  hju  decUicd  Uic  inrt  of  Riao-dHC^  «l 
ShangHutiK  umlcr  a  Icuc  from  CUna.  s  bee  |ai  jsd 
caUlilithntrnt  thrre  of  ■  braacfa  of  tbc  Impend  Ohh 
leaa.    The  ImiKtuI  Ucraian  MiniHa  lor  Fompi  41 
aMorasccs  thai  Amcriaui  inde  wonld  dm  is  amf  mtf 
agaiofl  or  intcrfrred  with,«  thrrr  h  DoimcMiaatacli 
riiory  to  htrign  commerce  within  the  aica  wUA 
TbcM  lacu  lead  thit  Ouvemroent  to  betine  dot  tbe 
Corcmnenl  will  Umd  iii  coupenidtm  sad 
propoMtion  above  oaUmcd,  and  whicb  oar 
inrtroctcd  to  mbnut  to  II 

Tim  wch  a  dcclantioa  will  be  &ronbl]r  cawidered  by  Gicu  Briuia 
and  Jipui,  tbc  two  oihcr  Vomen  noaa  bacfeaed  in  ibe  wtfcct,  there 
can  be  no  doolM  ;  ihe  formal  and  oft-rq>ealed  dedantkMS  of  tbe  Brirab 
and  Japaneac  Gorennneiitt  in  tnror  of  tbe  naintcttUtcc  tbrooghow 
Cbiaa  of  CrcedoM  ot  trade  tar  tbc  whole  worid  toncc  as,  it  n  beltevtd, 
the  ready  aneitt  of  tbcac  Powm  to  the  decUntioa  dew«d. 

Tbe  accepuacc  bf  H»  Ii^ierial  Uj^jeity  ot  tbete  imociplef  mrt 
Iheeefare  ineritably  lead  to  ibdr  iwagnihoB  bf  all  tbe  other  Powers  in' 
,  and  inoa  tav  tnatnacted  to  irtmii  tbca  to  tbc  Emperor's  Mioit- 

inunediatc  ooastderation. 
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I  CbM  \Wtakkagllam,  190a).  15-17. 
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Mo.  l^wry  trti^li^  (iit  five  ynn  in  China,  wlicfc  lirt  liutliii»1  ivai  fnnnctly  (on- 
ncctcd  witb  Ihr  L'nllol  Stain  tmlxuar  tt  Pckin.  When  Ihr  K-'wr  insuiicctuin 
Itrsln.  the  yta  Irving  al  (he  MclhocIlM  EpiKopal  miiiiun  irttlvmriil  in  Pekin.  The 
-bit  (Uuilc"  in  Ihc  lot  WW  (he  Itriliih  niilimct.  Sir  Clau<Ic  MacliunaU.  —  Rlli1l<){^ 
r^hjr  u  in  S'u.  I9J  klHive. 

WKDNEStiAY,  June  13  [1900]  :  Atwut  6.30  i'.m.  llicrc  is  excite- 
ment and  loiiij  voi4~e»  at  the  Ha-ta  gnic,  sinil  from  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionnry  Society's  upper  windows  solilicre  can  Ixr  seen  on  ihe 
w.)!!  looking  into  ihe  sircel.  I^tcr,  smoke  and  dame  announce  thai  our 
street  chapel  is  being  biirncJ.  All  nijsht  long  fires  spring  up  in  different 
paitH  of  the  city.  (All  the  ililTereni  mission  componndi  and  Catholic 
churches  were  lin.t  looleil  ami  then  burneil,  except  the  t'ei-Tang,  which 
wa«  guar<le<i).  .  .  . 

THL■^1SIIA^■,  June  14  ;  To-day  some  of  our  number  vrcnt  to  ihc  Lega- 
ion  carrying;  the  rerorils,  mimiun  history,  ilceiU,  etc.  .  .  . 

Kkiiiav,  June  15 :  lj«t  night  for  two  hours  awfiil  wunds  of  raging 
heathen  filled  the  air,  and  seemed  to  surge  against  the  wall_  in  Ihe 
»ouihem  city,  opposite  our  place.  Some  estimated  there  were  50,000 
voice*.  "  Kill  the  foreign  devil !  Kill,  kill,  kill ! "  ihcy  yelled  till  it 
seemed  hell  was  let  loose,  .  .  , 

WtKKFMuv,  Jiim;  la  :  .\l>out  nine  a.m.  .  .  .  great  excitement  wag 
caused  by  Ihe  word  ihnt  Damn  von  Ki;tteler.  the  (jcrman  Minister,  had 
been  shot  on  his  way  to  the  Tsungli  \atnen, antl  his  inter])reter wounded. 
...  Captain  Hall  thought  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  the  com- 
potmd  against  soldier*,  our  only  chance  would  Ije  to  abandon  it  imme- 
diately, while  it  is  still  possible  for  women  and  children  to  walk  on  the 
(trcet.  He  therefore  «nds  word  to  the  Ixgalion  that  he  wishes  to  be 
relieved,  and  sets  the  time  for  leaving  Ihc  comjioutid  at  eleven  A.it., 
with  no  baggage  except  what  we  can  carrj'  in  our  hands.  ...  Al 
eleven  o'clock  the  melancholy  fde  takes  up  its  match,  the  seventy 
foreigners  at  the  front,  iwo  and  two,  the  gentlemen,  with  their  gutis, 
walking  by  Ihc  side  of  the  ladies  and  children,  while  behind  follow  over 
500  Chinese  icfuj^ees  who  have  been  with  us  all  these  twelve  mournful 
days,  Ihc  twenty  marines  with  <*aptain  Myers  bringing  up  the  rear — 656 
jiertons  in  all.  Sad.  indeeil.  did  we  feel  to  thus  m^rch  away  from  nur 
bomes,  leaving  them  with  all  their  contents  to  certain  destruction,  .  .  , 
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The  naiiofulities  reprcMntM  here  (Brit»h  Lrgation)  are  American, 
Auitrun,  Uelgun,  Boer,  Hriluh,  Chinese,  Danish.  Dutch,  FreDch,  Finn, 
German.  Italian,  Jajjanoe,  NufMcgian,  Portuguese.  Ku&nan.  Spanish, 
Swedish. . .  .  They  arc  divided  into  men,  345  ;  women,  149 ;  childrca, 
79 ;  total,  473 )  not  including  the  nurine«,  of  whom  there  weie  409. 
.  .  .  The  Chinese  here  number  about  700  to  800  Protestants  a»l 
a^ooo  Catholics.  .  .  . 

Tmuxsuav,  June  >t :  Today  Sir  Claude  requests  that  Mr.  Gsmewell 
take  full  charge  of  fonifyinK  thiK  place,  and  that  committees  be  ap- 
pointed with  full  aulhoriiy  to  conlrtil  our  defenses.  This  b  done.  Mr. 
Tewkesbury  is  made  head  of  the  general  committees.  Other  committcet 
are  appointed  for  fire,  food,  fuel,  Chinese  labor,  foreign  labor,  saniiatioik, 
and  water,  and  in  a  tcmariably  short  time  lhi&  motley  crowd  of  many 
nalionaliiiex  i«  tlioioughly  organized  for  the  best  good  of  all.  \U.  Garac- 
wcll  suggnts  the  use  of  s3iKl-bag»  in  the  defense,  and  the  making  of 
them  begins,  the  ehurcli  being  he.*dt)uaiteis  for  this  work.  Large  lire* 
arc  seen  raging  in  many  {UrU  of  the  city.  .  .  , 

S«Tt;KiMV,  Jane  33 :  To-day  has  been  one  of  great  excitement.  Five 
big  files  rage  close  about  us,  and  bucket  lines  arc  formed  several  time«. 
Some  of  the  fires  arc  started  by  the  Chinese ;  some  by  our  people,  10 
bum  out  places  which  are  dangerous  to  us,  because  the  Chinese  may 
bum  them  or  can  fire  from  them,  .\ftcr  burning  the  Russian  Bank  the 
Chinese  start  a  lire  in  the  Han  Lin  College,  with  a  wind  blowing  from 
the  north,  which  makes  it  very  dangerous  for  as.  Hardly  is  the  Arc 
under  way,  however,  when  the  wind  providentially  changes  and  we  are 
saved  from  th.ii  danger,  though  much  hard  work  is  ro^uircil  in  pataii^ 
water.  Seniinicni  .tnd  fear  of  antagonizing  the  Chinese  caused  our 
people  to  reftain  from  firing  this  Han  Lin  College,  the  very  foundation 
of  Chinese  literature  and  culture.  The  intense  hatred  of  the  Chinese 
for  us  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  ihcmsclves  set  fire  to  this  relic  of 
the  Bgcs.  ...  It  is  said  the  dettniclion  of  this  Kan  Lin  Library  is  only 
paralleled  by  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 

St;N[)AV,  June  34  :  To-day  the  Chinese  do  their  first  shelling.  .  .  . 

WFiiNr.siMV,  June  17  :  The  usual  nerve  strain  is  endured  all  day  from 
the  bullets  and  shells.  We  shall  forget  how  it  feels  to  be  without  their 
sound.  The  nights  arc  dreadful  with  the  sound  of  shattering  tiles  and 
tailing  biicks,  and  there  is  so  much  echo  in  the  courts  that  at  night  it  is 
hard  to  locate  where  an  attack  b  being  made,  and  harder  stilt  to  steep 
ai  all.     At  eleven  p.m.  aji  alarm  is  rung  at  the  bell  tower  for  all  to  ts- 
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scmble  (here  with  ihrir  fircaims.  This  is  the  second  or  ihinl  gen- 
eral akin)  we  have  h^d,  and  they  frighten  us  almusi  worae  than  the 
auaclts.  .  .  . 

F«iD*v,  June  19.  .  .  .  To-day  many  gendcmcn  arc  busy  construct- 
ing Ijomb-imxjf  houses,  to  which  wc  may  retreat  if  necessary.  ,  .  . 

Fkiimv,  July  6.  .  .  .  Another  ungticccssfiil  sortie  is  made  from  the 
E-'u  after  the  big  giin  to  the  northcasi  which  does  so  much  damage,  the 
Japanese  commander  being  killed  and  a  Japanese  and  an  Austrian 
wounded.  .  .  , 

TuF^DAV,  July  17:  IjMt  night,  alwui  tix  p.m.,  the  .  .  .  messenger 
.  .  .  brou){ht  a  letter  and  a  telegram  in  cipher.  The  latter  when 
translated  re-id.  "Washington,  Conger,  send  tidings,  bearer."  Mr. 
Conger  is  piiMlcd,  as  the  code  can  be  none  other  than  thai  of  the  Stnle 
Department,  yet  it  is  incomplete,  as  there  is  no  date  nor  signature.  .  .  , 

Wednesuav,  July  18:  Major  Conger  asks  in  his  reply  ...  to  have 
his  cablegram  completed,  as  he  doe*  not  know  (nmi  whom  it  conies. 
They  lend  back  the  whole  thing.  Tlic  lirst  inc:!<sagc  prove*  to  be 
included  in  a  cablegram  ftom  Chinese  Minixier  Wu  to  his  Govern- 
ment, which  accuuntx  for  the  lack  of  date  anil  Mgnature.  Complete 
measage  from  Uu  ix  a*  fiilliiw*  ;  ■'  United  State*  gl.idly  assist  China,  but 
they  are  thinking  of  Major  Conger.  Inclosed  is  message  inquiring  for 
his  health.  Please  deliver  and  forwnrd  reply."  Major  Conger  sent  in 
cipher  cable  the  following :  "  Sunounded  and  fired  upon  by  Chinese  for 
a  month.  If  not  relieved  soon,  massacre  will  follow."  This  the  Tiiin^t 
Vamcn  promises  to  send.  .  ,  , 

Friday,  July  27.  .  .  ,  To-day  there  w.-in  sent  in  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Tsungh  Vamen  1,000  catticx  of  lloirr.  and  over  a  hundred 
each  of  waiermelonii,  cucumbers,  e^.'g  plants,  and  squashes. 

Saivkihav.  July  iS.  .  ,  .  It  is  estimated  that  from  July  loth  lo  15th 
3,800  cannon-balls  or  shells  came  into  these  premises,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  striking  Sir  Claude's  house  alone.  There  have  been  as  many  as 
400  in  one  day.  .  .  . 

TtJESi>AV,  Aiijjust  14  :  I.ast  ni};ht  was  certainly  the  most  frightfiil  we 
have  had.  Ahhough  they  had  fired  all  day  yesterday,  the  Chinese  began 
with  renewed  vigor  about  eight  p.m.,  at  the  very  moment  that  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  with  lightning  and  lonents  of  rain  set  in.  Shells,  bullets, 
and  lire-crackers  vied  with  the  noise  of  the  elements,  while  our  big  guns, 
the  Colt's  automatic,  the  Nurdenfeldt.  the  Austrian  and  Italian  guit.s,  and 
"  Betaey  "  sdded  to  tbc  ooiac ;  fur  our  men  were  wild,  itnd  kit  like  duu 
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theii  htit,  for  ii  was  now  rrrUin  that  the  foreign  iiO(>|M  couhl  not  be  ba 
dtiunt  In  ^t,  the  boom  of  the  dnuint  CAnnon  coald  easily  be  heard, 
and  no  one  fell  like  steeping,  had  it  been  possible  in  the  din.  Out 
American  g^unner,  Miicliell,  is  wounded.  AH  the  morning  we  have  heard 
the  Ihiimlerinit  ai  the  forei^jn  troops  and  while  it  seems  too  ^od  to  be 
inic.  oiir  hc.itt*  tcjoicc  that  deliverance  i*  near.  The  I  "hmr»c  exhaustcil 
themselves  la^t  night,  and  have  do«ibiless  spent  the  day  in  fleeing. 
Between  three  and  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  British  Sikhs  came 
through  the  waler-gale,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  troops  came  poaring 
in  from  various  directions.  We  are  released  and  saved  after  eigM 
horrible  week*. 

Mts,  E-  K.  Lowrj',  A  H'lmtnit'i  Ifiary  vf  Ike  Sin^  ff  Ftkin,  in  MtClMrt'i 
Afagmmt,  November,  1900  <Nrw  York),  XVI,  66-76  ^omjiw. 


195.   The  Nicaragua  Canal  (1900) 

BV   THE   ISTHMIAN  CANAI.   COMMISSION 

The  ((imtion  of  conncctini;  IhK  Allanlic  and  pMilic  occins  bjr  canal  ii  a  ytvf  oM 
one;  inteml  in  it  became  uronti  in  thr  Unites)  Suce*  after  the  acqutiitjon  tk  CtU' 
fornia  inil  ihc  (lluovety  of  eoU  there.  Wilhln  the  U*I  )jx  yean  three  conmiaiaDl 
have  been  api'iiintril  (o  ciaiulnc  in<l  report  on  the  feaillillity  and  ailriMhilily  of  h*>' 
ing  a  canal  iliruu);h  Nicaracua:  *n<\  Iho  lait  one,  friim  *hi,iM  jircliminary  ■ep'-'Ct  Ikn 
eiuact  i*  taken,  wai  authuriie']  la  inspect  all  (he  pouible  roatei,  inclaiUns  that 
Ihcnijjh  (he  Uthmi»  of  Panama,  where  for  yean  a  French  company  haa  b«a 
apianiuitiially  ai:!!*?  in  cunMrui'tinB  a  canal.  —  Bil.li.^j;riphy :  Ultilrd  StitCS  Superin- 
IcnilenI  of  Ducumenli,  /li/'UaifrafJiY  I'f  (.  'tUr<i  Slain  /'uiJu  DMumflt  r  fluting  It 
liUtrottaitu  CtmiHHiiiialii-ii ;  Ira  D.'IiaVh,  l/ittory  tf  lit  Ciayltti-Hiilmr  T'f^ 
(Michigan  Political  Science  Aaociation,  PublUaiiemt,  III,  No.  8),  309-313; 

THE  use  ihal  would  be  made  of  an  Lsthmi.in  canal  by  the  Uniied 
States  and  other  nations,  and  the  elTecu  of  that  me  iijx>n  the 
development  of  our  resource*  and  the  extension  of  our  domestic  anil 
foreign  trade  have  been  carcfiiliy  investigated,  and  the  commercial 
advantages  derivable  from  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  routes  have  been 
compared  in  order  that  every  factor  having  a  bearing  upon  the  location 
of  the  canal  might  be  considered.   .  ,  , 

The  staii.iticH  of  entrances  and  cle-nrance*  show  thai  the  net  register 
tonnage  of  the  American  and  foreign  shipping  that  would  have  passed 
through  a  canal  had  it  existed  during  the  year  1 S98-99  was  4,561, 1 18 
tons,  in  addition  10  a  part  of  the  commerce  between  Euroi>e  and  the 
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Orient.  The  opening  of  the  Ainericin  Isthmian  Canal  will  accentitatc 
the  prc«ni  Icmiency  of  traffic  to  fullovr  round-ihe- world  lines,  anH  not 
le^is  than  onc-foiirlh  of  ihr  present  Irnffit*  of  Kuro|)e  with  Eaalcrn 
coiiiilrics  may  be  expected  lo  use  this  roiilc.  One-foiirih  of  the  vewel 
tonnage  employed  in  the  Bwropean-Oriental  commen'c  iluriiij{  the 
calendar  year  iScjS  amounted  to  1,154.318  ions  net,  amt  ihiw  added  lo 
4,5^1,118  gives  a  total  of  5,736,456,  the  nuinlier  of  tons  of  xhipjiing  that 
would  have  tiscd  a  canal  had  it  lieen  in  exiMem^c  in  1898-99,  .  .  . 

The  increase  during  the  decade  preceding  1899  in  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  that  would  have  used  the  canal  was  13,55  I'^r  i^cnt.  Vpoa 
the  safe  assumption  thai  this  rate  of  increase  per  decade  will  con- 
tinue ...  the  basi»  of  csliniate  .  .  .  would  make  the  fiffures  for  190^ 
7,030,017  torn,  and  for  1914,  7.781,140  ton*  net  register. 

.  .  .  The  unmistakalilc  tendency  of  tommerie  is  to  employ  steam 
instead  of  sails,  noi  only  in  ihc  t  ran  sj  jot  la  I  ion  of  general  or  mixed  ^ight, 
but  also  for  cirrying  full  cargoes  of  bulky  commoeiitics.  Moreover,  the 
canal  will  w  increase  the  competitive  advantages  of  the  steamer  as  to 
render  practically  certain  lis  general  siibsiitiilion  in  place  of  the  sailing 
vessel  for  all  lines  of  trade  through  an  isthmian  waterway. 

M  coiiifiared  with  Europe,  the  United  States  will  derive  from  the 
canal  far  greater  l«nelits,  both  commercially  and  industrially.  The 
commerce  of  Europe  with  the  I'acific  coa.tt  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America,  under  exiting  conditions,  is  ^(omewhat  larger  than  the  total 
volume  of  the  present  traffic  of  the  United  Slates  that  may  be  considered 
iribmary  to  the  canal ;  biit  this  fact  does  not  indicate  the  relative 
adv.intajies  whiih  the  canal  will  ]iossess  for  the  trade  of  Europe  and  that 
of  the  United  Si.ites.  .V*  sunn  a»  it  has  been  opened,  our  trade  with  the 
west  coast  of  ■S'^ulh  .Amrriia  will  rajiidly  increase,  as  will  also  the  volume 
of  our  trade  with  the  Orient.  The  amount  of  the  American  commerce 
through  the  canal  will  quickly  siiTpnss  the  total  amount  of  Europe's 
traffic. 

.\n  isihtui.in  lanut  will  »tteni;ihen  the  unity  of  the  national  and  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  I'nilcd  SLites,  develop  its  Pacific  territory,  and 
promote  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  entire  country.  The 
bcncflts  which  Europe  will  derive  from  the  canal  will  lie  commercial. 
Id  addition  lo  this  ours  will  be  politiciil  and  indiistrr.it.  Ity  bringing 
the  eiislern  and  western  sections  of  our  country  into  closer  relations,  by 
rcJucing  the  time  and  cost  of  transjiurtinji  our  western  products  to 
Europe,  and  by  enabling  the  ICaslem,  Soulhern,  and  (.ieniral  ^aie^  tg 
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reach  the  raw  maleriah  and  markets  of  PacUk  couotries  ehcaply  and 
cxpediixiiittf,  the  canal  will  more  fully  identify  poUtical  and  social  inter- 
ests and  qtiickcn  the  iniluntml  activity  of  every  section  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  iron  and  sl«el,  the  textile*,  and  the  other  mamilactiirex  of 
th«  Eastern  and  Southern  Sutet,  the  coal  from  th«  mining  regions,  the 
coiion  from  the  South,  and  the  grain  and  fomt  products  from  many 
sections  will  (low  out  to  foreign  eouniiics  in  an  increasing  volume,  and 
thi»  larmier  trade  will  be  shared  generally  liy  the  ports  of  all  our  seaboards 
—  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific.  The  canal  will  cause  the 
com|>ctition  of  the  United  SlAtet  with  Kurope  in  the  countries  of 
Wcitem  South  America  and  the  Orient  to  be  much  keener,  with  the 
result  that  the  trade  of  our  country  will  incrfiwc  morr  rapidly  than  will 
that  of  OUT  rivals.  The  canal  will  ai<I  the  United  Slates  in  srcaring  and 
m  untaining  a  position  of  primacy  in  the  inlern.ttional  trade  of  the  worM. 
I'hesc  are  the  consider  at  ions  which  justify  the  expenditure  by  (he 
United  States  of  the  sum  required  to  build  the  canal.  They  may 
involve  a  low  tJiriff  of  chargjet  and  be  ai  variance  with  the  production  of 
a  fargc  revenue  from  the  canal.  .  .  . 

I.  The  cslimated  coxt  of  tmiUltng  the  Nifarafiu.i  Canal  is  about 
(;8,ooo.ooo  more  than  that  of  completing  the  I'anama  Canal,  leaving 
out  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  latter  properly.  This  mesKures  the  diflcr- 
ence  in  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  actual 
coruiruction  of  the  two  canals,  and  covers  all  physical  considerations 
such  M  the  greater  or  less  height  of  dams,  the  greater  or  less  depth  of 
cuts,  the  presence  or  alnenre  of  natural  harbors,  the  ptciente  or 
absence  of  a  railroad,  ihc  t-Kcmplion  from  or  liability  to  disease,  and  the 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done. 

The  New  Panama  Canal  Comjuny  has  shown  no  disposition  to  sell  its 
property  to  the  United  Slates.  Should  that  company  Iw  able  and  will- 
ing to  sell,  there  is  reason  to  lictievc  that  the  price  would  not  be  such  as 
would  make  the  total  cost  to  the  United  Suies  less  than  that  of  the 
Nicaragua  Cana!. 

II.  The  Panama  C;iiial,  after  completion,  would  be  sliorier,  have 
fewer  locks  and  less  curvature  ih.in  ihc  Nicaragua  Canal.  The  measure 
of  these  advantages  is  the  time  reri'iircd  for  a  vessel  to  pass  through, 
which  is  estimated  for  an  average  ship  at  twelve  hours  for  Fananu  and 
thirty  hours  for  Nicaragua. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  <Iistancc  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  is 
377  milex,  to  New  Orleans  579  mileii,  and  to  Liverpool  386  miles  greater 
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via  Panama  than  via  Nirarafrua.  The  lime  required  to  pM%  over  th«e 
(li^iances  Ijcing  greater  than  ihe  dilTcrencc  in  ihc  time  of  transit  through 
the  canals,  ihc  Niciragiia  line,  alter  completion,  would  be  somcwh.it  the 
more  advantageous  of  the  two  to  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
Ihe  i^eater  cuiil  ol  maintaining  the  longer  canal. 

III.  The  Government  of  t'olumbia,  in  which  lie*  the  I'anuma  Canal, 
has  granted  an  cxrliisivc  conccMicjn.  which  »iU  has  many  years  to  run. 
Ii  is  not  free  to  grant  the  netwxary  rightu  to  the  United  States,  except 
upon  condition  that  an  agreement  be  reached  with  the  New  Panama 
Cutai  Company.  The  Commission  believes  that  such  agreement  ig  ■ 
impraclicaljlc-  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  tlie  compatiy  is  not  willing 
ta  sell  iLs  franchise,  but  it  will  allow  ilic  Unitc<l  SLiies  to  iK-romc  the 
owner  of  i>:irt  of  its  stock.  The  Commission  considers  tuch  an  sirrange- 
roent  madmiwiblc. 

The  Govcmmentx  of  Nicaragua  and  C.anu  Rica,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  untrsmmeled  by  conce-f»ion«  ami  are  free  to  grant  to  the  United 
Stales  such  privileges  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

In  view  of  all  Itit^  (ar.l>,  and  particnl.irly  in  view  of  all  Ihe  iliflirullies 
of  obtaining  the  nt■ce^^ory  rights  privileges,  and  franchises  on  the 
Panama  route,  and  assuming  that  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Klea  recognise 
the  value  of  the  canal  to  themselves  and  are  prepared  to  grant  conces- 
sions on  terms  which  arc  reasonable  and  acceptable  to  the  United  States, 
the  Commission  is  i)f  the  opinion  that  "  the  most  practicable  and  feaNible 
route  for"  an  imhmian canal  to  be  "under  the  control,  managemctnt, and 
ownership  of  the  Uniteil  Slates"  is  that  known  as  the  Nicaragua  route. 

S^HiHe  Docmnent,  56  CoDg-,  3  sesiL  (WaahinKX^Ht  1900),  No.  5,  pp.  34-44 
pantm. 


196.    The  Future  Monroe  Doctrine  (1901] 

ay   PROFESSOR   ALBERT  BUSHSP.l.T.   HART 

Thil  wnt«r,  by  lumtr  occult  inHutntr  an  lh«  fditnr  of  llir  tvrica,  )ia«  But  into  th« 
mneelion  kmna^  ml  cuntiibulon  to  a  knowledge  of  oat  counttjr'i  bulocy  and 
•killed  foKcMUr*  of  iu  fulure. 

IS  it  not  possible  to    rise  above    temporary  and    fleeting   issues   to 
some  understanding  aji  to  what  the  "  (lermancnt  inlrrest  "  of  the 
United  States  demands  ?    To  formulaic  a  state  paper  expressing  su' ' 
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|>rtnciple  is  the  work  of  a  suietman  and  not  of  ui  cmnrM ;  bc  «■( 
dear  am)  defiiiite  Ixucs  may  be  laid  down  far  *ny  pcmwwal  pnicf  s 
pan-ArncHcan  atTaiTS. 

The  Aret  is  thai  the  terrilory  of  ihc  United  Sutes  t»  dm  tohcbc^Ml 
in  and  cut  off  from  ils  natural  ouilcts :  the  anoexatiOB  of  Ixmmm.<' 
the  riondas,  o(  Uie^on.  and  of  CaUfurnia,  all  tesakcd  tnm  Ht  ^» 
cipic  ;  M  iKoeni  it  is  not  iieceuary  to  appeal  toii,}xcaaiKomarl^» 
everywhere  acceuible.  'i'hc  only  exception  is  the  faif  hvaj  of  the  Caet 
Lakes,  which  has  no  natural  route  to  the  «ea ;  but  tt  u  eskr  to  mJu  ■ 
Mfc  commercial  connection  through  the  Mohawk  VaDey  thaa  tkM^ 
the  lower  St.  Ijtwrcnce,  and  we  do  not  need  Quebec  wfade  «e  tax 
New  Vork.  The  only  two  strategic  points  which  seemed  ifanHCMft 
few  years  ago  have  now  como  into  our  poueieioa  by  tbc  cooool  of  O^ 
and  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.     We  are  well  protected. 

The  next  |viinciple  i«  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  •*  ta 
Arnericaii  neighbors  mu»l  not  be  shackled  by  any  restnciMMU  emuunt 
Iroin  Kurcpe.  We  reserve  the  right  to  cut  off  our  own  tratJe,  aad  lit 
(aihiic  of  several  succeuive  series  of  reciprocity  treaties  ta  ite  h^ 
twenty-live  ye.irt  teems  to  show  that  Congress  does  ttoi  wi*h  lo  cuet^ 
our  commerce  in  America  at  present ;  but  we  do  insist  that  no  ohstacfc 
shall  pow  Tip  to  at  least  an  equal  opportunity  in  the  conunerce  of  tie 
l^tin- American  states. 

In  the  third  place,  we  muM  accept  the  existence  of  a  Urge  tcrritcmi 
part  of  the  Hriiish  Kinpirc  in  America,  and  to  far  forth  must  admit  ita 
Urcat  Uiitain  is  an  American  power  in  the  same  scn»c  tttat  «e  are  » 
Asiatic  power.  The  annexation  of  Canada,  which  has  been  predicted  bj 
many  kecii-sightcd  men  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  now  seem*  moK 
distant  ihan  ever,  because  the  Can.iilianx  ate  .satisfied,  and  Great  Bntaia 
desires  that  they  should  be  satisfied.  Next-door  intimacy  with  Camdi 
has  alw.iys  caused,  and  probably  will  continue  to  cause,  friction  and  sonic 
heart-burning ;  the  Oregon  question,  the  San  Juan  quettion,  the  Atasba 
boundary  question,  navig.ition  of  the  St.  I  jwrence,  the  iwrtheastein  fiA> 
erics,  live  Maine  iKWndary,  transit  in  brmd.  rivalries  of  iransconli- 
tteoul  railroads,  uiriff  warfare  —  all  these  disagreeable  disputes  m^ta 
Im«  been  avoided  if  Montgomcty  and  Arnold  had  taken  Quebec  in  1775. 
•hey  might  ako  have  been  avoided  if  Hurgoyne  had  taken  .^llunf 
!U%  hter.  in  the  lialancc  of  national  ftwoes  it  came  out 
t  United  Sutes  and  (Ircat  Britain  retained  great  areas  of  N 
n  territory.     To  deny  the  right  of  Cireat  Britain  to  hohl  O 
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and  Jamaica  a  10  deny  the  origiDul  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  disiiactiy 
diitclaimK  any  hotttiliiy  to  those  exiiituf;  colonieii. 

In  the  (uiirth  place,  wc  arc  facing  the  problem  o(  a  canal  from  oockd 
to  ocean.  In  which  ihc  cotinity  muM  advjiniitged  will  be  (he  United 
Stales ;  whatever  the  hkelihooi)  that  ihc  trati'scDntineRtBl  railroads  would 
still  compete  against  a  water  itansporuiion  through  a  locked  canal,  the 
neceisity  of  piercing  the  ischrauii  is  loo  plain  to  be  diarcgariled.  Unc 
cannot  ijuarrel  with  the  people  of  the  United  Staten  for  the  intention  of 
eonntriicling  »uch  a  canal,  althoti^ch  it  i»  a  fa,ir  cgue^lion  for  engineers, 
■lateimen.  and  financiers  whether  the  cheapest  ami  best  route  is  not  the 
completion  of  the  Canama  route.  But  the  canal  is  Dot  simply  a  road 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  ;  it  ih  an  inter- 
national benefit  which  the  United  Slates  has  no  right  to  take  upon  itself, 
excei>i  at  the  representative  of  cirihzed  commerce.  The  oceans  are  the 
properly  of  mankind,  and  if  we  try  to  xhiit  up  an  artificial  strait  between 
them,  we  may  some  day  find  the  Itnsphorus  closed  to  lis, 

The  next  principle  must  be  that  in  Aroerican  affaii^,  as  in  1^ 
affairs  the  United  States  sh:dl  stand  by  its  obligations.  The  Clayton- 
Bulwcr  treaty  wn»  ratified  because  it  was  a  fair  settlement  of  a  very 
dangerous  <]iicstion  ;  and  we  do  not  realize  how  many  critical  questions 
have  been  kept  in  aljcyancc  by  that  treaty.  The  British  government 
unnecetiaarily  aroused  the  hostility  of  .America  by  the  insistence  on  ter- 
ritonal  right  through  control  of  a  puppet  king  of  the  Mostjuito  I  ndians ; 
but  all  other  inlL-rference  in  the  construction  of  ttie  canal  has  beeo 
warded  olT;  nnd  now  that  (ircat  Britain  gtacefiilly  consents  to  give  up 
joint  guaranty,  it  leaves  a  clear  field  for  American  ownership. 

The  next  principle  is  that  if  the  United  Stales  is  to  retain  its  intluence, 
it  must  refrain  from  further  annexation  of  ljtin-.-\merican  territory.  The 
lirfl  movement  towaril  the  annexation  of  any  part  of  Nicaragua  or  of 
Central  America  will  arouse  the  hostility  of  all  the  other  .American 
nations,  and  undo  all  the  work  of  commercial  conciliation.  Neither  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  nor  any  other  common-sense  doctrine  delivers  our 
neighbors  mer  to  u.->  for  spoliation. 

These  arc  genera!  principles  upon  which  the  •'  doctrine  of  permanent 
interest"  must  proceed,  Itecaiise  they  are  right,  jiist,  and  reasonable 
priitciplcs,  but  also  because  they  lie  in  the  nature  of  our  international 
conditions.  There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  d.inger  of  any  European 
intervention  in  America  ;  the  last  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  was  (JrJini's 
proposed  joint  mterveiilion  in  Cuba  in  1875.     There  is  no  longer  si>y 
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danger  of  etiablishing  new  F.mtnieim  colonic*  in  Arnerifa;  ihe  Ven- 
ezuelan incidenl.  with  all  it*  iinrc;ti>i>ii,  revealeil  clearly  lo  the  re*t  of  the 
world  itic  temper  of  the  United  States  on  that  point.  There  is  no  longer 
any  danger  of  the  intro<liiclion  of  Kiiropcan  monarchies  — and.  in  fact, 
no  Kuropean  monarch  could  tench  anything  about  absolute  goveriunm 
tn  a  I. a  [in -American  dicuior. 

Finalty,  neither  the  American  Doctrine  nor  any  fonn  of  Ainericu 
donrine  means  that  the  United  Statmi  it  to  do  whatever  may  item  good 
to  it  in  America,  or  that  iu  "  jiermanent  interest"  involves  a  right  togfl 
away  from  inconvenient  rcslnrlions  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  esubhU>nl 
by  i)ic  practice  of  ci\-ilizcd  peojiles.  U'e  have  too  much  at  stake  tn 
raise  unnecessary  ilifficuliies  at  home  or  abroad  ;  we  have  to  deal  "-lUi 
and  consider  l.it  in- Americans,  British -Americans,  and  AtncricaD-Amcn- 
cans :  we  have  to  safeguard  our  interests  in  Hurope,  in  the  PaciAc,  and 
in  Asia  ;  we  have  lo  lake  account  of  the  influence  which  this  luiliaa 
secm>i  destined  to  exert  on  mankind.  If  there  is  to  be  in  the  coming 
century  a  great  battle  of  Armageddon  — once  more  Europe  against  the 
Huns  —  we  r.-in  no  more  help  taking  our  pan  with  the  hosts  of  freedom 
than  we  can  help  educating  our  children,  buildinf;  otir  churches,  or  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  individual.  Tlieic  i*  no  proper  and  permaiKtl 
doctrine  of  foreign  policy  which  doe*  not  recugntxc  the  United  States  u 
the  gre;it  leader  in  all  American  affairs,  and  one  of  (he  great  Icadets  in 
the  allTiirs  of  mankind.  'ITicre  is  no  safe  or  permanent  doctrine  which 
docs  not  recognize  out  sisterhood  with  other  nations  under  inieroaiionil 
law.  The  •'  doctrine  of  permanent  interest,"  therefore,  a  a  doctrine  d 
peace  in  America,  international  fellowship  in  the  Eastern  Hemispheff, 
and  ciriliMtion  every  where. 

Albert  BiishncU  Hart,  FoHmdaliotii  a/  Amtriuur  F<irtigm  F^^y  (New  V«t 
1901). 


CHAPTER   XXXIII  — PROBLEMS   OF   GOV- 
ERNMENT 

197.    "An   Old   War  Horse"  (1880) 

BV  WIU-IAM    HESRV   MtELROV 

KiSJttffi  ■  {oatnaliMi  has  wriitcn  Tiuiiicruiw  aitlclct  fi.-c  [iFtiudinW  under  hii  ovn 
ttUatmi^M  nndnhiipiwuiiiinymuC"  Kichmd  Scuddci."  —  Uiblitigcaph}' ;  UuMker 
•nd  lis,  Rradtr't  Guidt  in  lidmomic,  Sotiai,  and  PeU/ital  Saeiue,  iij-ii6. 

Mv  Ut.\R  Nei'hew  .  .  . 

WHKN  I  left  you  on  Commcncetneni  Day  I  urged  yon  lo  tme  no 
lime  ill  getting  into  polilic>i,  proiniiiing  thnl  I  woutil  help  you  push 
your  furlunea  as  occt.-tion  offcreii.  Since  tiien  I  have  received  a  Ictler  from 
you.  in  which  you  write  that  yoii  have  re.i<l  Story  on  ihc  Consiilutioii, 
Bcnion's  Thirty  Vcars  in  the  United  Slates  Senate.  (Jreeley's  American 
Conflici,  two  or  three  works  on  J'ohtical  Economy,  ami  Dc  Tocqiieville 
on  America,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  ol^ection  10  such  rending. 
Likely  enough  il  has  it«  value.  But  what  1  particularly  desire,  my 
dear  nephew,  is  (hat  you  should  become  a  practical  politician, — a 
thoroughly  practical  politician.  I  never  remember  reading  any  of  the 
works  you  have  meiiiiiiueii.  or  any  like  ihcm,  unless,  indeed,  you  call 
Barnum's  How  to  Make  Money  a  treatise  on  finance.  And  yei,  cast 
your  ej-es  over  the  salient  pomW  of  my  career.  I  have  been  aldcrnian, 
suiiervinor,  mayor,  stale  representative.  sUilc  senator,  and  <:ongres!^m3n. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  chairman  of  our  Mate  and  county  commit- 
tees.  I  can  hardly  remember  the  time  when  1  didn't  carry  the  vole  of 
my  own  ward  in  my  vest  pocket,  and  of  my  own  city  in  my  trousers 
pof:kei.  and  I've  got  them  there  t'Ct-  For  going  on  half  a  century  I 
have  had  thingt  pretty  much  my  own  way  in  caucuses  and  piimariea, 
and  the  like.  What  h.xt  been  Ihc  secret  of  my  unusual  succena  ?  I 
will  try  —  in  »tTict  cnnfidence,  as  you  will  understand  —  to  give  you 
some  plain,  blunt,  non-partisan  hints  for  your  guidance  in  politics  which 
may  serve  to  answer  the  question. 
I,   Never  allow  yourself  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  politics,  and  not 
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poker,  is  otir  great  American  game.  If  this  could  be  beaten  into  the 
heads  of  soinr  pre^iumalily  well-meaning  but  gbtingly  unpractical  people, 
we  should  hear  Ick»  idiotic  talk  about  reform  in  connection  with  poli- 
tics. Noboily  ever  dreams  of  organizing  a  leforin  movement  in 
polcer.  .  .  .  And  yet  political  reform  clubs,  dexigned  to  refom 
politics  from  the  inside  or  the  outside,  arc  springing  up  on  all  udei 
Of  c(iur«e,  it  is  ju§t  as  well  not  to  attempt  to  argue  the  iiuissei  out  o( 
their  deeply  rooted  notion  that  politics  is  wlwt  Noah  Webster  deRncs  it 
to  be,  "  that  |iart  of  t/Aifs  which  has  10  do  with  the  regulation  and  gor- 
emment  of  n  nation  or  »taie."  Kthirt  is  vpry  good  in  connection  «ith 
politics.  Bui  then  Webster,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  sjtnp^  ■ 
learned  lexicographer,  and  not  a  practical  politician.  No,  no.  Doti'l 
try  to  reason  with  the  masMrs  in  this  matter.  Tl)c  public  has  no  head 
for  luch  things.     It  will  not  understand.  ^ 

II.  Mr.   IJncoln,  a  very  estimable  and  jusdy  popidar,  but  in  son»™ 
respects  an  impracticable  man,  formulated  another  widely  diffused  error 

in  reg'trd  to  politics,  hie  held  that  ours  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.  1  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a 
government  of  politicians,  by  politicians,  (or  politicians.  If  your  polil 
cal  career  is  to  be  a  success,  you  must  understand  aiKl  res{)ect  this  ilil 
tinclion  with  a  diHerence. 

III.  Not   a  few  irapabic   but    unpractical   people,  when   they  fall 
discussing  our  governmental  system,  argue  that  the  existence  of  partii 
is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.     But  long  cx|Jcrience 
taught  me  Uiat  the  more  sensible  way  for  a  practical  politician  lo  look ; 
it  is  that  t)ie  existence  of  the  country  is  ueces^ry  to  the  welfare  of  par- 
ties.     Thank  Heaven,  my  deiir  nephew,  that  we  have  a  couniiy  I 

IV.  Vou  have  received  your  commission  as  postmaster  of  your  vilbgc; 
A  post-office  is  3  capital  political  opening  for  a  young  man  who  Kis 
sense  enough  to  discover  how  to  make  the  right  use  of  it.  You  will  of 
course  leave  all  matlere  touching  the  postal  scrx'ice  to  yout  deputy. 
Never  forget  that  your  pivotal  duty  as  postmaster  will  be  to  nurte  the 
party  in  your  section.  .^1  a  practical  man,  you  must  see,  if  you  reflect 
a  moment,  thai  iH)stm;wtcr  and  loial  p.irly-master  must  be  convertible 
terms  with  you  if  you  expect  to  be  approved  by  the  great  party  leaders, 
and  to  become  a  great  le.idcr  yourself,  some  day.  .  .  .  In  your  selection 
of  clerks  you  will  be  guided  primarily  by  a  determination  to  have  only 
such  men  around  you  as  will  registei  your  will  every  time  at  caucuses 
and  conventions.  .  .  . 
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V.  I  sincerely  ho|ie  it  is  not  tiLVcasary  ih.il  I  slioiild  couniwl  yx>u 
always  to  ^-ote  the  regiiltir  lickcl,  ihc  wlioie  regiiUr  liikel,  ;ind  nothing 
bul  ihc  regular  ticket.  Hold  fjst.  1  beseech  of  you,  lo  the  doctrine  of 
the  infallibility  of  your  party  in  cunveniion  assembled.  Delegates,  like 
kings,  "<uiii  do  no  wrung."  The  voters  who  scratch  batlott  or  bolt 
nominations  are  to  be  reg.irded  as  the  bnne  of  politic*,  just  as  certain 
Other  reformers  have  been  the  bnnc  of  religion.  They  all  belong  in  the 
same  category,  and  all  arc  equally  desening  of  the  execration  of  every 
practical  man,  as  exponents  of  (he  pestiferous  doctiiiic  of  (he  right  of 
private  judgment.  .And  just  here  a  word  in  reply  to  the  familiar  ques- 
tion, ^^'olJld  you  vote  for  the  devil  if  he  received  the  ])arly's  regular 
nomination  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  I  certainly  would. 
Let's  look  at  it.  If  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  devil  is  nominated, 
the  other  side  will  be  pretty  sure  to  mn  Gabriel  ag.iinsl  him.  Of  the 
two,  my  choice  would  be  (he  devil.  To  be  sure,  ii  would  not  be  an 
ideal  nomtna(ion,  —  but  (hen.  neither  is  ours  an  ideal  worid.  I  am 
swnre  that  the  devil  has  split  lioofs,  prunoiini.'cd  horns,  and  a  bifurcated 
tail.  Hut  (to  we  choine  candidates  for  their  g(X)d  looks  ?  As  to  his 
moral  character,  I  frankly  admit  it  is  not  all  I  could  desire;  but  after 
criticism  has  exhausted  itself,  the  fact  icniaiiis,  conceded  by  both  par- 
ties, that  he  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  Un  the  other  hand,  he 
has  many  qualities  that  ought  to  commend  him  to  practical  men.  He 
is  self-tnade,  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  all  he  undertakes,  he  is  an 
untiritiK  worker,  he  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  wire-pullers,  he  ponevies 
vast  and  versatile  accomphshuienti,  he  is  uu.surpaiued  in  ahility  to  find 
and  manipulate  the  springs  that  move  men,  he  has  a  |>o»ilivr  genius  for 
making  friends.  Gifted,  jiopular,  magnetic,  at  home  in  ail  circles,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  he  would  be  certain  to  make  a  splendid  run. 
As  for  Gabriel,  1  have  only  to  say  that,  while  his  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments  are  iindoubtedly  of  the  highest  order,  there  is  great  reason 
to  fe-ar  that  he  would  not  succeed  in  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  If 
elected  to  oflice,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  prove  more  of  a 
botheration  than  a  bo<jn  to  his  party.  He  woidd  l>e  living  up  to  the 
promises  made  during  the  canvats ;  he  would  resolutely  decline  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  regard  for  Gabriel.  But,  as  a  practical  man,  I  would  feci  called 
Upon  to  vole  against  him,  and  do  all  I  could  for  his  opponent.  In  my 
own  ward,  where  my  mtluence  is  most  po[cni  and  my  polidcal  (heorie* 
most  approved  of,  1  feel  convinced  thai  the  devil  would  have  a  very  large 
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a)a)oriiy.     This  hypothetical  case  is  of  course  an  extreme  one,  and  is 
never  likely  to  occur.     I  huve  dealt  with  it  xiin]>ly  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing ycni  that  the  puaition  of  those  who  tn>ist  upon  the  invariftUc  auppoat^ 
of  reguUr  nominaiionii  »  sounil  in  the  last  anal)-sis.  fl 

VI.  How  arc  «cratchcra  and  boilers  to  l)c  dealt  with  ?  It  is  an 
exceedingly  diRicult  question.  I  myself  am  at  a  lost  to  deicrmiae 
whether  it  is  better  to  be  extremely  tender  or  awfully  rough  with  them. 
l-^Eih  policy  is  good  at  timet,  and  in  making  a  choice  you  mua  be 
guided  by  circu instances-  In  a  sterner  age  than  ours,  an  age  thai  had 
less  stomach  for  nonseose,  gentlemen  who  were  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  private  judgment  were  burned  at  the  slake.  It  is  not  permitted  us  in 
thex  latter,  loxcr  dayi  to  make  it  an  waim  for  scratchers  and  bolien  at 
it  was  ODoe  maile  for  John  Hus«  ;  >till  we  can  Khi>u-  that  we  i>ost«ss  the 
sturdy  prtctical  view*  of  those  who  flimg  Huss  to  the  fiigols.  by  petting 
the  s<;ratchcrs  and  bolters  with  jeers,  sneers,  and  innuendoes,  by  crediting 
them  with  the  meaDcst  of  motives,  and  insisting  that  they  are  eilher 
irailoious,  inconsequent i:il  knaves,  or  silly,  inconsequential  foob.  As  lor 
thoic  upon  whom  such  ircairaent  is  lost  (and  I  confess  that  I  suspect  it 
fails  with  the  mijority  of  scratchent  and  tx>lter»),  try  what  is  known  to 
practical  politicians  as  the  (losl  |>oneme»t  treatment.  .  .  .  'I'hose  who 
employ  it  wilh  the  mo»t  gratifying  rotiltt.  allow  the  impression  10  be 
produced  in  the  piticnt's  mind  at  the  outset  that,  ahhough  ihcy  have 
never  happened  to  find  an  election  at  which  sctalching  oi  bolting  could 
be  indulged  in  without  perfectly  harrowing  injury  to  public  ii.ietesu 
of  colossal  moment,  yet,  nevertheless,  ihcy  heaitdy  and  ur 
approve  of  scratching  and  Irolting  in  the  abstract.  .  .  . 

...  Re  it  your«  to  consult   the  expcilieiit,  leaving  it  to  the  purists  i 
the  party  to  consult  the  highly  proper.     Beware  of  those  who  take  seoti- 
mental  views  of  unsenliracntal    matters.     A  man  who  would  '"  raihei  be 
right  than  be  president"  by  all  means  ought  to  dccUne  a  presideniial_ 
nomination,  and  run  for  a  position  in  a  theological  seminary,  a  Sunday 
school,  or  V^uuar  College ;  while  he  who  holds  that  "one  with  God 
a  majority"  antagonizes  the  system  of  reckoning  which  has  come  do« 
to  us  from  the  fathers,  and  which  has  the  ajiproval  of  every  practic 
inspector   of    American  elections.      Be  practical   in  youi    politics, 
practical,  ever  more  be  practical. 


Ill;    ii.icreni 
iinrescTvedh— 

ic  purists  oJ^ 


pAfllUam    Henry  McEln>>]  An  OU  I*"<w  Hvrse  t«  a  Yet4ng  PolitkioH,  b 
Adanlh  Monthty,  June,  iSSo  (Boston,  etc.),  XLV.  761-765  ptusim. 
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198.  Experiences  in  a  State  Legislature  (1882-1884) 

BV  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT ( I  888) 

Itoowvelt  began  hi*  public  nrccr  bj  Mtvine  lar  Ihiaa  l«nM  fn  iht  New  V<irk 
IcsiilMure.  SiiKc  tllcv  he  ha>  been  pt»inin?nt  in  insn)>  pfauM  of  |mblic  alfain, 
being  noted  loi  hit  advcc&cr  of  pnctml  reruinii  ant),  ii  the  umc  time,  for  |>i(ty  \uj- 
tily.  He  h>t  been  nucccuii-flv  Ditional  civil-Krvtcc  commiuionci,  pulivc  comnituionci 
of  New  S'mk  <-Ut.  auuunt  KefcUry  of  the  navy,  oilonel  of  llic  "  Kouuh  KiiJen" 
diuini!  the  Spanish  War,  nmeiam  of  New  York,  and  in  1901  vicc-pteMiltnl  of  the 
Uottol  Slatn.  —  Iliblioecapby :  Bowkei  uid  lies,  JftaJf'i  Gmilr  in  £iwi«w»,  SmoJ, 
aud  t^Mai  Stumr,  96-101. 

THK  reprocnUlivcs  from  dilfercnt  nections  of  the  State  cliifer  widel}' 
in  character,  '["hwc  from  the  cotititry  districn  are  ^enemlly  very 
good  men.  They  arc  usually  welMo-do  bnnera.  small  lawyer*,  or  pros- 
peruui  Murekcepcrs.  and  arc  shrewd,  quiet,  and  honest.  They  ate  often 
DiuTow- minded  and  slow  lo  receive  an  idea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  get  a  good  one,  ihey  clmg  to  it  with  ihe  inmost  tenacily. 
Tbcy  form  very  much  the  most  valuable  class  of  legislators.  For  the 
fuo«t  pan  they  are  native  Americans,  and  those  who  are  not  arc  men 
wlw  have  become  completely  Amcricaniicd-in  all  ihcir  t*ays  and  habits 
of  thoiii)(hi.  .  .  . 

It  is  from  .  .  .  great  cities  that  the  worst  legtslalorx  come.  It  if  tnie 
that  ^erc  arc  always  among  them  a  few  adtivaicd  and  scholarly  men 
who  are  well  educated,  and  who  Mand  on  a  higher  and  broader  iniel- 
lectual  and  moral  plane  than  the  cou'^try  members,  but  the  bulk  are 
verj-  low  indeed.  They  ate  usually  foreigners,  of  tittle  or  no  education, 
with  exccedinjtly  mivty  ideas  ai  to  mor.dity,  and  pwne^ed  of  an  ij(no- 
nnce  so  profoimd  that  ii  could  only  be  called  comic,  were  it  not  for  the 
bet  that  it  has  at  limes  such  serious  elTects  upon  our  laws.  It  is  their 
ignorance,  quite  as  much  as  acliial  viciousncM,  which  makes  it  so  difficult 
to  procure  the  p-isM^c  of  f;ood  laws  or  prevent  the  passjge  of  tad  ones  ; 
and  it  U  the  rooit  irntaliiiK  of  the  many  elements  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  in  the  fight  for  giwil  govt- rnmcnt.  .  .  . 

In  each  of  the  last  three  Legislatures  there  were  a  number  of  us  who 

were  interested  in  getting  through  certain  measures  which  we  deemed 

.«  K-  rn.  .t-  -..vK^  good,  bill  which  were  certain  to  he  strongly  opposed, 

od  some  fur  pecuniary  reasons.     Now  .  ,  .  before 

*ps,  we  had  to  "size  up"  our  fellow  legislators,  to 

tloty  ami  preieni  character  and  awociates,  to  find 
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out  whether  iliej-  were  their  own  masters  or  were  acting  under  the  direc- 
tions of  somebody  ebte,  whether  they  were  bright  or  stupk),  etc.,  etc. 
As  a  result,  and  after  verjr  careful  study,  Londucted  purely  vr ilh  ihe  oljject 
of  learning  the  trath,  so  that  we  might  work  more  effectually,  we  came 
lo  Ihe  conclusion  that  about  a  third  of  the  members  «'cTe  open  to 
corrupt  influences  in  some  form  or  other;  in  certain  sessions  ibe  pro- 
portion was  gieaicr,  and  in  some  k-ss.  Now  it  would,  of  course,  be 
inipuuilile  for  iite  or  for  anyone  t\-x  to  prove  in  a  court  of  law  that 
the«c  men  »-ere  guilty,  e:(i:ept  perhaps  in  two  or  three  cases ;  yet  we 
felt  abMilulcly  confident  that  there  wan  hanlly  a  caKe  in  which  our  judg- 
ment xi  to  the  honesty  of  any  given  member  wa,s  not  correct.  .  .  . 

...  it  is  almost  imixissiWc  to  ariimlly  convict  a  legislator  of  bribe- 
taking ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  chancter  of  a  legislator,  if  bad,  soon 
becomes  a  m.iltCT  of  common  notoriety,  and  no  dishonest  legislator  can 
long  keep  his  reputation  good  with  honest  men.  If  the  constituents 
vihh  to  know  the  character  of  their  member,  they  can  easily  find  it  out, 
.-md  uo  memlier  will  Ive  dishonest  if  he  think*  his  coiiktittienix  are  look- 
ing at  him  ;  he  pre«imcK  upon  their  ignorance  or  iruliflercnce.  1  do 
not  sec  how  bribe-taking  among  legislators  can  be  stopped  until  the 
public  conscience,  which  is,  even  now,  gradually  awakening,  becomes 
/u/fy  awake  lo  the  matter.  Then  it  will  stop  fast  enough ;  for  jiat  at 
soon  as  (loliticians  realize  that  the  people  are  in  eame»t  in  wanting 
thing  done,  they  make  ha*le  to  ilo  it.  The  trouble  h  always  in  rousing 
the  people  siiffirienlly  to  make  them  take  an  tffrdivf  interest.  —  thai  it, 
in  making  them  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  be  willing  to  give  a  Uttle  of 
their  time  lo  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  Ihcy  have  in  view,  ,  .  , 

The  array  of  vicious  legislators  is  swelled  by  a  number  of  men  who 
really  at  iKittom  are  not  bad.  Foremost  among  these  are  those  nunt 
hopelewt  of  beings  who  are  handicap|>ed  by  having  %»me  me.isiirc  which 
they  consider  it  alisolutcly  necessary  for  the  sake  of  their  own  future  to 
"  gel  through."  One  of  these  men  will  have  a  bill,  for  instance,  appro- 
priating a  sum  of  money  from  the  State  Treasury  to  clear  out  a  river, 
dam  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  or  drain  a  marsh  ;  it  may  be,  although  not 
usually  so,  proper  enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  drawn  up  primarily  in  liie 
interent  oi  a  certain  set  of  his  cunilitueiits  who  have  given  him  clearly 
to  understand  that  his  continuan(-e  in  their  good  graces  depends  vipon 
his  success  in  passing  the  bill.  He  feeh  that  he  must  get  it  tlirough  at 
all  hazards  :  the  bad  men  lind  this  out,  and  lell  him  he  must  count  on 
their  opposition  unless  he  conscnis  also  lo  help  their  measures;  he  le* 


J 
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tists  ai  first,  but  sooner  or  later  yields ;  and  from  that  moment  hii  fate 
h  ^alcd,  —  so  far  as  his  ability  to  do  any  «oik  of  general  good  is  ton- 
cerned. 

A  »till  brger  number  of  men  are  good  enough  in  ihemselres,  btit  are 
"owned"  by  thin]  |t,'irlles.  Usually  the  l.ititr  are  [loliticians  tvho  have 
absolute  control  of  the  district  machine,  or  who  are,  at  least,  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  poHiical  affait^  of  their  district.  A  curious  foct 
ix  that  ihcy  are  not  invariably,  though  usually,  of  the  same  party  as  the 
memlter ;  for  in  some  |)l;ices,  espet-iully  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
great  citic«,  politics  become  purely  a  business ;  and  in  the  si]ii:ibbles  for 
offices  of  emolument  it  becomes  important  for  a  loc.nl  leader  to  have 
supporters  among  .ill  the  factions.  When  one  of  these  supporters  is 
sent  lo  .1  legislative  body,  he  is  allowed  to  act  with  the  rest  of  his  paiiy 
on  what  his  chief  regards  as  ihc  unimportant  questions  of  party  or  public 
inlTTe^t.  but  he  has  to  cotne  in  to  heel  at  once  when  any  matter  arises 
touching  the  satil  chief's  jiower,  [Hwket,  or  influence. 

Other  members  will  be  controlled  by  some  wealthy  private  citizen 
who  is  not  in  politics,  but  who  has  business  interests  likely  to  bcafTected 
by  legislation,  and  who  is  therefore,  willing  to  subscribe  heavily  to  the 
campaign  eicpenses  of  an  individual  or  of  an  association  so  as  to  insure 
the  presence  in  .^Itiany  of  some  one  who  will  ^ive  him  information  and 
assixtanre.  .  .  . 

There  are  two  clashes  of  cases  in  which  corrupt  members  get  money. 
One  is  when  n  wealthy  corporation  buys  through  some  measure  which 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  itself,  although,  perhaps,  an  injury  lo  the 
public  at  large;  the  other  is  when  a  member  introduces  a  bill  hostile  to 
some  moneyed  interest,  with  the  expectation  of  being  paid  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  lailer,  technically  railed  a  "strike,"  is  much  the 
most  (ommon  ;  (or,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  against  them  in  legislative 
matters,  corporations  arc  more  often  sinned  against  than  sinning,  It  ia 
difficult  ...  in  cither  case  to  convict  the  offending  member,  though 
we  ha\c  very  good  laws  against  briber>'.  The  reform  has  got  to  come 
from  the  people  at  tai;;e.  It  will  be  hard  to  make  any  very  great 
im|)n.ivcment  in  the  rharacter  of  the  legislators  until  rcipectable  people 
become  more  fully  awake  to  their  duties,  and  until  Ihc  newspaper*  be- 
come more  Imthful  and  less  reckless  in  their  statements. 


Theodore   Roosevelt,  £f)syt  m  Praitiiat  Mitift  (New  York,  etc.,  |S88>, 
lO-Jj  fiatiim. 
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199-    Civil  Service  Reform  (1894.) 

BV  CARL  SCHURZ 

Tlib  ntnct  it  ttom  aa  iiklrna  delimcd  by  Sch«n  M  ibc  mammi  antiafjof  I 
Nrtional  Chil-SoTKC  Kcltxn  Logac-  —  fat  Sthan,tt  So.  145  •ba««.  — BMm|> 
nphjr:  Bowkct  ukI  I1«>.  Ki.iiiti'i  OmiA  im  F./eatmU.  SitiiU,  «W  AAAm/  Sw^ii^ 

WHAT  Civil  Service  Reform  denunds,  is  rirap);'  that  tbe  ba»- 
neu  pan  of  the  Gcnirniineiil  kKoJI  be  cimed  on  in  a  KMUtd, 
biaineulikc  nunneT.  This  «eenu  so  obvkiuiljr  msonabie  that  among 
people  of  common  i>cmc  there  should  be  no  two  opinioas  about  it. 
And  the  condition  of  things  to  be  reformed  k  so  otn-ioosly  ameasoo- 
able,  M>  fl;igr3Dily  absurd  and  vicious,  that  wc  should  not  believe  it  axU 
poiubly  »ist  among  sensible  people,  had  wc  noi  bccontc  accusUMDcd 
10  Its  exigence  among  out«etves.  .  .  . 

Ixiukinj;  at  the  financial  «idc  of  the  mailer  alone  —  it  b  certainljr  had 
enough  j  it  is  indeed  almosit  incomprehensiUe  bow  ibe  spoib  sjuera 
could  be  permitted  through  scorei  of  yeani  to  vitiate  our  bniiDos 
methods  in  the  conduct  uf  the  national  revenue  lervice,  the  po«(aJ 
service,  the  Indian  service,  the  public-lniid  ser^Jcc,  involving  us  in  inde- 
scribable administrative  blunders,  bringing  about  Indian  wars,  causing 
immense  losses  in  the  revenue,  breeding  cxira^agam  aod  [ilmidering 
practices  in  all  Ocpaitmcuts,  costing  our  people  in  the  course  of  time 
untold  hundreds  of  millions  of  money,  and  making  our  Government  one 
of  the  mott  wattefnl  in  the  world.  All  thi«,  I  say,  ix  lud  enough.  Il 
might  be  lulled  disc rei  11  tabic  enough  to  n>ovc  any  »elf-re>)>ecting  people 
to  shame.  Hut  the  spoils  s)'stcm  has  inflicted  upon  the  ArocTlcan 
people  injuries  far  greater  than  these. 

The  spoils  system,  that  practice  which  turns  public  offices,  high  and 
low,  frmn  public  trusts  into  objectx  of  prey  and  ttooty  for  the  victorious 
party,  may  without  extravagance  of  lai^iage  be  called  one  of  the  ereatctt 
criniitiak  in  our  hiitor)-,  if  not  tbU[West.     In  the  whol'-  -    ■  of 

our  illstherci'snoncmorcdanga^^^Hrvit.ilitvof  ouifiLi  m. 
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It  tends  to  divert 
trjchea  men  to  seek 
puts  mercenary  sclfif 
the  place  of  puUic  s 
political  {oicc. 


m  Its  true  Aims.    It 
mihe  )Hib)ic  good.    U 
'  tot  pulitiod  aciioa  m\ 
tshnes  into  a  1 
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It  attracu  to  active  parly  jwlitics  the  worst  elements  of  our  popula* 
tion,  and  with  ihcm  crowds  out  the  bcM.  Ii  itun!ifoTin!i  political  panies 
from  associaliotis  of  [Mlnoiit  citijienii,  formeil  lo  serve  a  public  caii«e, 
into  bandi  of  mercenaries  using  a  cAtise  lo  »cr>-c  them.  It  perverts 
|>arty  contciU  (com  conicntions  of  opinion  into  scrambles  for  plunder. 
By  itimiilaiinf;  the  roercensry  spirit  it  procnoies  the  corrupt  use  of 
money  in  party  cotiiests  and  in  elections. 

It  takes  the  leadership  of  political  organ  iuit ions  out  of  the  hands  of 
men  fit  to  be  Icailcrs  of  opinion  and  workers  for  high  aims,  and  tnms  it 
over  to  the  organi;!ers  and  leaders  of  b.imh  of  polilical  maraudcts.  It 
creates  the  boss  and  the  m-ichinc,  putting  the  boM  into  the  place  of  the 
kUtevman,  and  the  despotism  of  the  machine  in  the  place  of  an  organ- 
i»ed  public  opinion. 

It  converts  the  public  officeholder,  who  xhonld  lie  the  itervanl  of  (he 
people,  into  the  scnant  of  a  parly  or  of  an  influenii.nl  poliiician,  extort- 
ing from  him  time  and  work  which  should  belong  to  the  public,  and 
money  n'hich  he  receives  from  the  public  for  public  service.  It  cor* 
rupts  his  sense  of  duty  by  making  him  understand  that  his  obligation  to 
his  p.iity  or  his  political  patron  is  eiiual  if  not  superior  to  his  obligation 
to  the  public  interest,  and  that  his  continuance  in  office  docs  not  depend 
on  his  fidebty  to  duty.  It  detiauches  his  honesty  by  seducing  him  10 
tise  the  oppotluniiiew  of  hix  office  to  indemnify  him.scif  for  the  burdens 
forced  upon  him  as  >  party  slave.  It  undenninea  in  all  directions  the 
discipline  of  the  public  service. 

It  falsifies  our  constitutional  system,  it  leads  to  the  usurpation,  in  a 
large  iiteasure,  of  the  executive  power  of  appointment  by  members  of 
the  legislative  branch,  subsiitiiiing  their  irresponsible  vieu-s  of  personal 
or  party  Interest  for  the  judgment  as  to  the  public  good  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  of  the  executive.  It  subjects  those  who  exercise  the 
appointing  power,  from  the  I'resiilent  of  the  United  States  down,  to  Ihe 
intrision  of  hordes  of  office-hunters  and  their  (Mtrons,  who  rob  them  of 
the  time  and  strength  they  should  devote  to  the  public  interest.  It  has 
already  killed  two  of  our  Presidents,  one,  Ihe  first  Harrison,  by  worry, 
the  other,  Garfield,  by  murder ;  and  more  recently  it  has  killed  a 
yoT  in  Chicago  attd  a  judge  in  Tennessee. 

%at«H»c  mif  Senators  and  Repreientativej  in  Congress  to  the  con- 

n  of  office-broker*,  and  even  of  mere  agents  of  office- 

•"^  business  of  dickering  about  spoils  .ns  weighty  to 

as  legislators.     It  introduces  the  patronage  as  an 
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agency  of  cornipi  influence  bclwe«n  the  executive  and  the  l^i»Uiute. 
It  server  to  obtcure  the  rrimiiul  character  of  bribery  by  tre-aling  bribety 
with  offices  as  >  Icgillm.itc  {irarlicc.  It  thus  reconciles  the  pofxilu 
mind  to  practices  esseiiiijlly  corrupt,  and  thereby  debauches  the  popoUr 
setise  of  right  and  wrong  in  politics. 

It  keep^  in  high  political  places,  to  the  excliiaton  of  better  men,  per- 
taons  whose  only  ability  consists  in  hoUlln|{  a  personal  following  b>'  ailnwt 
uuni{inLiti'>n  of  the  pnttimiigc.  It  has  ihiu  s^dly  luwrrol  the  standaiil 
of  ^Ulc^im.inship  in  {niblir  position,  cnmpared  with  the  high  order  of 
ability  displayed  in  all  other  walks  of  life. 

It  does  more  llmn  anything  else  to  turn  oiir  large  nuinicipaliiiei  iato 
itnlES  of  corruption,  to  render  Tatninany  ff  all.t  podiMbie,  and  tu  make  of 
thi-  |>oltce  force  here  and  there  a  prote<:tor  of  crime  and  a  terror  to 
those  whose  s.ifety  it  is  to  guntd.  It  exposes  m,  by  the  scandakiiu 
spectacle  of  its  periwiical  spoils  cntnivals,  to  the  ridicule  and  conicmpi 
oif  civiliicd  mankind,  promoting  among  our  own  people  the  growth  of 
acriout  doubU  as  lo  the  pranirabilily  of  democratic  iiutitntions  on  a 
great  scale ;  and  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways  it  introduces  into  out 
political  life  more  elements  of  dcinor;ili73lion,  debasement  and  decs- 
denize  than  any  other  agency  of  evil  (  know  of,  aye,  perhaps  mote  than 
all  other  a^encien  of  evil  combined. 

These  are  some  of  the  injuries  the  ^umI*  iy»tem  has  been,  and  itill  i^ 
inflicting  upon  this  Republic  — tome,  I  xay;  not  alt.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Every  intelligent  and  unprejudicnt  citizen,  when  he  candidljr 
quires  into  ihc  developments  which  have  brought  about  the  present  91 
of  ihings,  will  understand  that  of  the  evils  which  have  so  alarmingly  dc- 
moraliml  our  political  life,  and  so  sadly  lowered  this  Republic  in  the 
mpeci  of  the  world,  many,  if  not  niou,  had  their  origin,  and  find  ihett 
uutenancc,  in  that  ])ractic«  which  treats  the  public  affii^e^t  as  the  pinndn 
of  vitliwiou*  pirties:  that  as,  with  the  increase  of  oor  populaljon,  the 
growth  of  our  wealth,  and  the  multiplication  of  oor  pubhc  interests,  tk* 
fuiKiiona  of  gm-emment  e^itand  and  become  mote  complicaie>l,  tboa; 
cvil»  will  grow  and  eventually  destroy  the  ver>  nl.iliiy  of  >iur  free  lato- 
lulions,  unless  their  prolific  source  be  stuyr"'*-  !•'■!  •'  ■  Wrc 

lie  effectually  stopped  not  by  mere  occa^  1 

but  link  l>)-  a  syMematic,  thoroMgh  w' 
iHic  ciliicn  Hndtrsttndiiig  thii  mus 

S'altonal  Clvil-Sonice  Kefortn  Lea; 
T-37  /«""•• 
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200.    "The   President's  Message"   (1899) 

BY   FtNLEV   PETKR   DUNNE 

Dunne  it  ■  jouinttlit  whn  by  ihu  nhrewil  [Kilillcal  comincnti  uf  hi*  "Mr.  Doolcy," 
wliii-h  made  their  lir*(  ii(j[icii(«in;r  in  (hr  ChicXKn  Jtmrtial  and  £vtning  Pesl,  han 
Joined  ■  natiunil  rc|iutaiLun  ai  >  liuniutiil  sml  pulitioal  ciftic.  —  Bibliography  ai  in 
No.  19S  above. 

•*  'T~\  R  ye  r-rcatl  ih'  prisidlni'i  message  ?  "  asked  Mr.  DooJey. 

y,  J     "  I  dii]  m>l,"  said  .Mr.  Hennessy. 

"Well,  ye-rc  r-rijiiit,"  .siiii!  the  phiUssmihei.  "I  didn't  mesilf.  'Tis 
manny  yeais  since  I  give  up  me  devotion  lo  that  form  iv  fiction.  I  don't 
think  anny  wan  r-read'i  a  message  but  th'  clerk  iv  th'  house  iv  liprmnta- 
tivcs,  an'  lie  has  to  to  holrl  his  job.  Biit  I  cud  tell  yc  how  'tis  written. 
Th"  prisidini  summons  ih'  cab'ncl  together  an'  llicy  set  ar-round  a  long 
table  smokin'  4eega«  excipt  th'  sicrety  iv  tli'  navy,  .in'  he  smokes  ai 
cijtareet.  An'  th"  priniitint  he  »;ty^ '  I.a-ads,'  he  says,  '  "lis  up  to  me  fr  to 
«ind  a  few  wiimHU,'  he  says,  '  iv  good  cheer,'  he  saw, '  to  thini  rilitives  iv 
Ih'  civil  service  on  th'  other  vde  iv  town,'  he  say«.  '  I'd  a  great  deal  rather 
«et  up  in  th'  gall'rjan'  hear  mefrind  Grosvcnor  tell  thim,'  he  says, '  that 
I'td  no  poly-gamist  like  that  there  Da.vid  Harem  feller  that's  thryin'  to 
break  into  congre»,'  he  sajs.  ■  But  ivry  other  prisidini  has  done  it,'  he 
says, '  An' I  siip]xnic  I've  got  to,"  he  says.  *  What  shall  I  say?' he  nays, 
an'  he  set*  there  wrilin'  •  Ve'er*  thmly,  Willuin  McKinley,'  an"  makin' 
pitcher;  iv  a  house  in  Canton,  Ohio,  while  th'  cnb'net  thinks. 

"  Fin'Uy  th'  sicrety  iv  state,  he  ^y%,  '  Ve  might  start  it  off.  if  ye  want 
to  make  it  a  pop'lar  docymint  an"  wan  that  'II  be  raymimbcred.'  he  says, 
'whin  yc  arte  forgotten,'  he  says,  'be  mintioning  what  has  been  done 
be  th'  state  department.'  he  says.  "Thcy'sc  a  dhray  al  th'  dure  with 
th'  fact*,'  he  My»,  'if  ye'vc  Trgoitcn  thim,'  he  says.  'Tliin,'  says  th' 
sicrety  iv  the  threeasury, '  ye  might  glide  aisily  into  a  few  remarks  about 
th'  excellent  condition  iv  th'  public  fi-nances,'  he  says.  "Something  like 
this :  ■'  Thanks  to  th'  tireless  activity  iv  th'  sicrety  iv  th'  threeasnty  th' 
efforts  iv  those  ininiies  iv  jwp'Ur  govemmint,  th"  Wall  sthrect  bears,  has 
been  onable  to  mark  doivn  quo[ation»  an'  thus  roon  th'  prosperity  iv 
th'  nation.  All  his  ol'  frinds  will  be  gl.id  to  know  that  this  pop'lar  an' 
affable  ginlleman  has  his  eye  on  th"  ticker  again.  Lyman  is  th"  boy  ft 
Ih'  money."  or  "  f  dinnaw  what  I  cud  do  without  Lyman"  '  Something 
like  that  'd  liit  tliini  hjr-rd.     '  In  [laiising,'  says  th'  sicrety  iv  war, '  ye 
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might  »y  that  yt  were  late  in  getlin'  hold  iv  th'  right  mao  Pr  nac  pbce, 
fr'm  ih'  r-right  state,  Uii  now  ye've  ([ot  him  ye  iluo'i  know  how  ye  got 
along  without  him.  Vc  tniy  aiiil  that  I'm  th'  firrt  sic icty  iv  war  ibst 
iver  showed  ihai  th'  constiiooiion  iv  ih'  United  States  b  .i|>]>licab1r  oa'y 
in  such  cases  as  it  H  applied  to  on  nrcoiint  iv  ite  npplicabilitjr,'  he  op. 
'  F'r  ruTiher  pariicklars  sec  small  bilU  ar'  mc  owd  report,'  be  says.  *Ifl 
don't  know,'  *ays  th'  sicrety  iv  ih"  navy,  '  whether  'tb  gin'rally  u&dher- 
stood,  but,'  he  sxy*,  '  ye  ii)i));ht  point  out  that  th'  luvy  tiiver  was  10  effi- 
cient as  at  priicint,'  he  says.  'Th'  name  iv  Jawn  l>.  Long  will  not  soon 
be  frgottcn  be  himsilf  in  common  with  his  fellow- count hrynicn,'  he  siyi. 
'  An  allusion  to  ih'  giadjool  cstctmin.itioD  iv  th'  thrusts  wrould  be  muck 
apprccyatcd  in  Noo  Jarsey,'  say*  the  attorn ey-giii*ral.  'Those  tnoi^ 
sihers  make  their  lioities  ilicrc,'  he  says,  '  an','  he  says,  '  I  will  say  Pt 
thiro,  they're  good  neijjhbon.'  he  My%.  ^ 

" '  ,^n'  while  yc'ie  at  it,'  says  a  niodett  voice  fr'm  th'  comer  iv  th*  fi 
room,  'don't  frRet  to  dhnip  in  a  bean  fr  th'  sicrcty  iv  agrictilturc — 
Tama  Jim,  th'  farmers'  (rind.  (Ir-tcai  cupulas,'  he  says,  'with  then 
gims  an'  dhrums,'  he  says,  '  soon  pa^  away,  but  whin  they're  gone  mn 
figure  will  suind  out  like  th'  coopoly  on  a  r-ted  l>am,'  h«  tays.  '  To  whom 
d'ye  refer?"  angrily  demands  th'  sicrety  iv  war.  'To  mesilf,'  siys  th' 
sicrety  iv  agriculitire.  fl 

" •  Ginllcmcn,"  says  th'  Prisidint. ' ar-rc  ye  aU  through?'  he  says.  'We" 
ar-rc,"  says  they.  '  An'  where  do  I  come  in  ? '  he  says.  '  Why,'  says  th' 
sierety  iv  slate,  '  ye  sign  Ih'  docymint,'  says  he.  '  Well,'  says  Mack, 
'  I've  hecrd  ye'er  suggislions.'  he  says, '  an'  j-c  miiy  go  b.ick  to  wumik,' 
he  *ays.  '  I'll  write  this  me^safje,  an'  if  ye  sec  anny  iv  ye'er  names  ia 
it.'  he  says, '  ye  may  conclude,'  he  say*, '  that  mc  lund  has  lo«t  its  cao- 
ning,'  he  says.  '1  guest,'  he  says,  'I'ln  some  hocUeberries  In  this 
govemmini  mesilf,'  he  says. 

■'An'  be  sets  down  an'  writes:  'Fellow  Citizens:   I'm  gbd  lo  see 
ye  here,  an  hope  )t  won'l  stay  loi^.     Thanks  to  yc'er  Uncle  Bill,  ti 
is  lookin'  up  an'  will  be  more  so  in  th'  near  (bture.     Me  foreign  reUii. 
w-re  iv  th'  most  plisini  nature.     Ye  will  be  glad  to  know  that  th' 
ship  iv  ihis  coiinthry  with  Germany  pUnied  in^gj-^  an'  ooiui^cd 
Manila  has  grown  to  such  a  point  as  to  satiaflJi^fciP— ^  "^*ri 
American-    With   Knglaiid  we  ar-rc  on  sudi 
Onajccn,  but  i>ol  on  anny  such  tenns  u  wud 
we  ar-t«  on  sufh  terms  n.^  we  ombM  i^* 
cberuh  a  deep  animosity  mil 
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wc  must  enteruin  to  a  nation  with  common  iin])ul<iei  f  r  th'  tame  monejr 
an'  a  common  bngun^  iv  abiwe.  To'ni  our  *i»icr  rayi>iiblic  iv  France 
an'  our  ol'  frinH  an'  ally,  Kooi^liia,  to  vinny  Italy  an'  Anslhria  an'  Bool- 
iphtia  an'  oppressed  I'ol.ind.  to  th'  Ltocr,  who  has  inanny  hlitivcs  hcK, 
an'  10  ivry  other  nation  but  Chinnymen  an'  Indjans  not  votin",  kind 
regofda.  I  wud  speak  to  ye  on  th'  subject  iv  ihru&ts,  but  I  have  nawihin' 
to  ay.  ir  yc  wunt  to  smash  Ihi^  nci-ris'ry  evil,  ihis  octopus  thai  with 
its  horrible  tentacle*  is  cruihm'  out  nn'  noiirishin'  commerce,  do  it  yc'er- 
silf.  Thai's  whal  yc'er  here  fr.  Something  ought  to  be  done  ft  th' 
Nic'ragyooa  cannl,  but  what  lU"  divvic  it  i*,  1  dinnaw.  A>  ft  our  newly 
acqiiiretl  poweMioiit,  'tis  our  inliniion  to  give  them  a  form  iv  govern- 
mint  Nuiied  to  their  nectU,  whii'h  n  small,  an'  in  short,  to  do  as  we 
blamed  please  with  thim,  makin'  tip  out  miiuls  as  we  go  along.  So  00 
more  fr'm  yc'ers  thndy,  WiHum  McKicdcy.' 

"An"  there's  th"  message,"  said  .Mr.  Dooley. 

"  An'  what  did  eonnresi  say?"  Mr.  Heimessy  asked. 

"  Congress did'ni  say  annyihtng,"  said  Mr.  Doolcy.  " Congms  }iiwned. 
Bui  congress  'I!  get  th'  rale  message  whin  it  goes  tn-er  to  th'  white  house 
wan  at  a  time  to  sec  about  th'  foorih-class  post  mas  thers." 

[Finley  Petci  Dunne],  .Ifr.  DooUy'i  Phihiophy  (.New  York.  Robcn  Howard 
Rusfclt,  1900).  103-ioS. 


201.    How  to   Regulate  Trusts      (1900) 

BV  PROFESSOR  JOHN  BAT£S  CLARK 

Quk  i(  profcHoi  oi  [inliiical  econuiny  Rt  Columbia  Univcniiy.  >nil  wu  one  nf  the 
OfgOJIjjcn  of  the  American  Ki;<inijiiiit:  Aftfi'iciation.  lie  hu  Riatli^  a  H|fCcifltty  of  cco- 
Bomic  ihcofi.  —  Bibliopaphy  i  A.  P,  C.  CiiOiiii  Lia  af  Beeti  rtlattnf  U  Trmti, 

THE  principle  of  monopoly  itwtf  h  not  perilouK  Tor  that  investor 
w)i<u<;  capital  is  in  the  monopoly,  but  it  is  intolerable  fur  ever)'  one 
el&c.  It  b  safe  tn  say  that  our  people  will  ultimately  find  01  make  a  way 
III  destroy  any  genuine  monopoli'iir  (mwcr  that  i*  in  private  hands ;  aiMl 


<t  U  nearly  ufe  to  say  that 
■  ill  ac.e\- 

■V. 


nothing  beyond  protecting  the 

ijih  of  this  power  and  will  become 

]on»  thai  now  hold  them  in  cheek 

r.mger  a*  lime  advance*,  while  the 

anger.     Monopoly  power  that  is 
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increuing  and  restrictions  thai  arc  diminishing  in  force  ptnnt  to  a  time 
irlicn  something  posilitc  will  ctrriatiily  have  lo  be  done  in  defense  of 
propc;1y  rights,  if  not  of  personjtl  libcny.  The  iueaMU»  ihu  it  is  pos- 
sible lo  take  are  nut  inany. 

First,  wc  may  prosecute  with  more  iniclligence  the  effort  to  break  op 
the  trusts  into  smaller  corporations.  It  ha«,  fur  example,  been  suggested 
thai  no  corpoTAiJon  should  be  pcrcuitled  (o  have  more  tiian  a  certain 
ainoiint  uf  capital.  But  if  a  maximum  of  capital  were  fixed  for  all 
iii(lii«tries,  the  dilKadty  would  be  tlut  an  amount  which  in  too  nntall  for 
proseaiiing  one  type  of  biKineu  would  be  sufBcient  lo  enable  a  com- 
pany to  monupolixe  another.  A  more  elective  policjr  would  allow  capi- 
tal to  vary  in  different  kinds  of  business,  but  would  so  restrict  the  output 
of  eacli  corporation  thai  no  one  could  produce  more  than  x  certain  pro- 
(wrtion  of  the  whole  output  of  goodt  of  the  kind  that  tt  nukn.  If  no 
corporalif^n  were  nllowetl  to  produce  more  than  one-fotirlh  of  the  gotxU 
of  a  certain  kin'l  that  were  produced  in  a  whole  country,  wc  should  be 
sure  of  having  ai  least  four  est.iblishmcnis  in  each  department  of  indus- 
try. Wc  should,  however,  be  much  lew  sure  that  the  four  competitois 
mixhl  not  find  a  way  to  act  in  harmony  and  to  leairc  the  benefit  of 
monupuly  under  the  outward  form  of  competition.  Moreover,  this  for- 
cible regidaiing  of  the  growth  of  bu.sine-tK  cMabliithinents  a  wholly  out  of 
harmony  with  imr  historical  practice  and  our  principles. 

i^cconrlly,  wc  might  ahulish  customs  duties  on  all  articles  manufactured 
bj  the  trusts.  U'e  mi^ht  in  this  way  appeal  to  the  foreign  producer  to 
become  the  protector  of  the  American  consumer.  There  i.i  ho  <lenying 
the  cflicacy  of  such  a  measure,  li  a  idle  to  say  that,  bec^iuse  Irusia 
exist  in  free-trade  countries,  our  present  larilT  k  not  clfeclive  in  promoting 
them.  TtusU  have  very  lilllc  jiowcr  in  free-trade  countries.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  very  lilllc  popular  objection  to  them,  because  in  ihat  coun- 
try they  have  developed  a  certain  power  for  good  and  very  little  for  evil. 
If  interests  like  those  which  now  resist  a  very  itnull  infringement  of  our 
protective  system,  in  spite  of  the  fact  ihii  the  honor  and  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country  reipiire  it.  could  be  so  completely  overcome  as  to 
allow  the  sweeping  away  of  a  great  body  of  duiiei,  many  thing*  would 
happen:  ihe  whole  industrial  life  of  the  country  would  be  translated  10 
a  ncn-  plane,  and  it  would  be  fouitd  that  the  trust  problem,  for  the  lime 
being,  would  be  far  less  Irouhlesome.  Bui  the  policy  of  jirotcction  will 
not  yield  easily ;  and,  indeed,  ih«  nysicm  as  a  whole  ought  not  lo  be 
swept  away  too  ruthlessly.      Moreover,  it  may  be  said  thai  if,  in  the 
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icniote  future,  tmsM  nhoiild  become  inlL'tn;itionn1  in  scope,  even  a  free- 
trade  iwlicy  WHuiil  110  longer  be  iuict[ii,iic  fot  (ht  protection  of  ihc  public. 

Thirdly,  ii  in  conceivable  that  wc  niighi  introduce  an  elaborate  system 
of  price  rcgiiliition.  ^Vc  itiiglil  accept  monopoly  as  incviiable,  bill  pre- 
scribe, in  a  minute  and  detailed  way.  at  what  rates  goods  dioiitd  be  sold. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  difficult  policy  were  carried  wn  in  a  spirit 
of  complete  lume>ly,  — on  the  supjiosilion  that  the  officials  of  the  law 
rcm.imird  incorruptible,  though  placed  in  [lositiods  that  offered  the  maxi- 
mum inducement  for  cornipcion. —  there  would  siill  remain  for  dcler- 
miivition  the  question  as  to  what  principle  tliey  should  follow  in 
regulating  prices.  Customary  prices  have  affonted  a  standard,  where 
the  pur|>use  of  the  law  hux  been  to  prevent  an  initividual  producer  from 
being  extortionate ;  and  a  price  may  be  adjudged  rra«on.-iblc,  if  ii  is 
the  one  that  prevails  among  compciitorsi  bui  such  a  standard  as  ihts 
is,  of  course,  not  available  in  the  case  of  monopoly.  The  only  avail- 
«ble  guide  for  the  legal  rcgiihiion  of  prices  would  be  Ihe  cost  of 
goocU;  and  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  oflicen  of  the  law  to  ascer- 
lain  the  coil  in  every  inMance  and  to  guar,tntee  to  the  producer  a  fair 
profil  in  ail<iition  to  il.  The  first  objection  to  siich  elaborate  price 
regulation  is  the  obvious  technical  im|iossibility  of  il,  but  from  an  eco- 
nomic poim  of  view  ihc  fatal  objection  to  il  is  that  it  would  paralyze 
improvements.  Why  should  a  trust  ever  discard  old  machinery  and 
spend  itx  accumulntion.i  in  jieiting  better  appliances,  if  il  would  ^till  be 
allowed  to  make  only  the  profit  it  is  now  making?  Argiimculs  on  this 
point  arc.  however,  rendered  unnecessary,  not  merely  by  the  im|iiissi. 
bility  of  carrying  out  such  a  policy,  bni  by  the  impossibility  of  securing 
from  Ihe  public  any  serious  consideration  of  it. 

Fuurthly,  we  may  put  all  monopolized  industries  into  the  haads  of 
the  state  and  thus,  within  a  very  exn-nsivc  field,  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  socialists.  To  a  casual  obscncr,  this  looks  ea.iier  than  the  other 
policy  ;  and  ii  will  certainly  find  more  and  more  advocates,  as  the  powers 
of  trusts  increase.  There  is,  moreover,  no  doubt  that  this  measure 
would  alwltitli  certain  wils  thai  are  inherent  in  private  monopoly. 
Even  if  it  did  not  sticcceil  in  giving  the  public  cheap  goods,  it  might 
save  the  people  from  the  necessity  of  buying  goods  that  were  made 
dear  by  private  producers"  grasping  policy.  But  this  measure  must 
Stand  or  fall  with  the  general  cause  of  socialism  ;  and,  while  so  exten- 
sive *  subject  as  that  is  not  here  to  be  discussed,  il  is  safe  to  say  that 
tlie  judgment  of  die  people  is  againiti  it.     It  is  perhaps  safe  to  add 
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that,  if  it  were  oner  tried,  the  result  that  would   pre^-ent  a  repetition 
of  the  tria]  would   be  the  slov  but  sure  reduction  of  the  productive 
paver  of  the  individual  worker.     With  every  inclination  to  make  wages 
riic,  the  Slate  would  be  baffled  in  its  efforts  by  iucreasing  population 
nnd  by  the  check  on  iiupiovenienis  of  nieihod  and  on  the  accumub- 
tion  of  capital.      'I'hc  Miiircex  of  g>iin  fur  ]al>or  would  dwindle  till  the 
"  iron  law  "  would  begin  to  awrrl  iltclf,  and  a  Hate  that  would  gladly 
make  worken  rich  would  then  be  unable  to  keep  them  out  of  niiwry.       _ 
h  there  no  further  rccourike  f    There  is  one ;  an<l  it  has  the  adran-  B 
tage  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  people,  with  the  prin- 
d|>les  of  common  law  and  also  with  the  economic  tendencies  that  have 
nuide  our  present  state  a  tolerable  one.    It  is  to  pve  to  potential  com- 
petition greater  elTcciiveness  —  that  is,  to  give  a  fait  field  and  no  &vor  ^ 
to  the  man  who  is  disponed  to  become  an  independent  producer,  1eav>  H 
ing  him  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fnir  com|>etitton  Ixit  shieldii^  him  from 
that  which  is  unfair.     Let  the  Inixt  crush  him,  if  he  canriot  produce 
gx)od«  ax  cheaply  as  it  can ;  but  let  him  bring  the  trust  to  terms,  if 
he  can  produce  them  more  cheaply.  This  puts  the  trust  in  a  position 
where  itt  security  will  depend,  not  on  itt  power  to  destroy  competi- 
tors unfairly,  but  on  its  power  to  meet  them  fairly. 

John  Bales  Claik.  Trusts,  In  Political  SatHt/  Quarterly,  June,  igoo  (Boston, 
etc.),  XV.  187-190. 
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202.    The  Machine  and  the  Boss  {1900) 

BV    BIKLl    SrM    tOLEB 

Colet  wu  «l«cied  comptroller  of  Mew  York  (liy  on  Ihc  Tamminy  ticket  >t  the  I 
nnmeiptl  election  undci  tlic  Greaicr  New  Ynrit  chariR.  'Hie  »flico  is  one  of  unit 
fanporUnce  anil  reiii»ii«tliillly,  anil  liu  licrn  (iliiiinislrrrd  by  C'qtcr  micly  ui<l  indc- 
pcnilirntly  oF  puititiual  conltul.  —  liibliuf'raph)' :  R.C  Brooki.  SiHiigrafAy  t/  Mtutitt- 
Ml  AilmimUralifti  aid  Citt  CeHdilioiu  (Miaiififial  Affaiti,  1897,  1,  No.  I)i 
llowker  tnA  Ilrs,  ReaJir's  (iuiJr  in  Kmniimu,  Sni&t,  and  IVilitel  Sritmtt,  99-Klli 
■  ■j-ti6. 

TH  R  political  machine  is  sometimes  made  odious  to  goo<l  citizens, 
but  it  is  never  wholly  bad  in  lUelf.  It  is  a  fixture  in  American 
politics,  and  while  it  may  be  broken  and  reliuilt,  cleaned  and  TeforTDed,j 
il  can  not  be  eliminated.  The  men  who  rail  loudest  against  it,  as  a  rule, 
are  ever  teady  to  uie  it  or  its  broken  parts  as  stepping-stones  to  place 
and  power,  even  to  a  l>o«s-ship.     Its  reputation  for  evil  is  in  every  case 
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due  to  iMrty  leaders  who  have  used  it  for  personal  purposes  and  made  of 
it  an  insiruiDcnt  to  defeat  the  wi&hes  of  the  iieuiile  who  created  it.  Cod- 
tnry  to  popular  belief^  a  party  leader  tan  not  make  a  political  machine. 
The  parly  nialtes  the  machine,  the  muhine  m.ikes  the  leader,  and  then 
the  btter  mak«  himself  a  boss.  A  lender  of  a  party  is  never  a  boss,  be- 
cjiusc  leadership  implicif  followers,  and  a  boss  does  not  lead  :  he  drives,  and 
the  machine  is  his  vehicle,  the  individual  memljers  of  it  hi*  driven  cattle. 
The  corrupt  political  machine  of  tu-day,  controlled  by  a  boss,  ii  ccm- 
trary  to  the  American  xyitem  of  govcmment.  and  were  it  not  a  terrible 
reality  its  cre.iliun  would  be  deemed  an  impossibility.  It  is,  in  its 
present  slaic  of  perfection,  nilc  of  the  people  by  the  individual  for  the 
boss,  his  relatives,  and  friends.  Il  is  the  most  complete  political  despot- 
iiim  ever  known,  and  yet  the  pohticLiI  machine  on  which  the  ham  rises  as 
dictaloi  and  deijioi  is  biWcd  un  the  fund;imcntiil  principle  of  democracy 
—  ihfll  syitem  of  government  wherein  all  men  arc  supposed  to  be  equil 
and  every  voter  a  sovereign.  It  is  the  mulliplicity  of  voting  sovcieigns 
that  makes  the  m.ichinc  a  necessity  for  conceited  poliiicil  action ;  and 
when  sovereignty  has  been  centralized  by  organization,  the  great  majority 
of  our  consliliilional  rulers  go  about  their  private  alTairs,  careless  of  their 
rights  and  powers  until  their  personal  or  properly  interests  are  affected 
by  the  ukase  of  a  party  Ikiss.  For  a  rciitury  the  division  of  the  voters 
into  )>olili<Ml  parlies  has  been  a  pari  of  our  iiyAleu]  of  being  governed  by 
the  man  who  runs  the  machine  of  the  party  in  office.  This  divi.sion  h» 
been  carried  up  or  down,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  from  national 
politics  to  the  election  of  township  constables.  When  the  sovereigns 
arc  divided  on  party  lines  the  work  of  partisan  organization  is  made 
easy,  and  the  m,ijorily  need  not  think  or  aci  for  ihemselves ;  they  can 
leave  al)  such  details  to  the  committees.  The  building  of  the  political 
inacbine  begins  whenever  a  question  of  policy  seema  to  demand  united 
party  action.  Tlie  frame  is  laid  in  the  party  caucus  or  maw  meeting, 
where  ever)-  voter  may  be  hear<l.  There  the  necessily  for  organimtion 
ti  made  appareni,  and  a  committee  it  created.  Thai  is  the  work  of  the 
voters  of  a  parly  in  a  particular  locality,  and  the  (int  committee  is  the 
creation  of  a  majority.  So  &r  the  plan  of  proirediirc  is  peifeci.  Il  b 
e»enlialty  democratic —  majority  rule.  But  the  committee  n  too  large, 
and  a  stibcommittee  n  deUiled  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  organization. 

I  mbcommtttce  ihc  tatk  pa*»e»  '    

awaiting 
hind  of  a  boss  I 


The  comiDitlee  of  the  township,  count)-,  town,  or  city  maaa  meetings 
develops  into  a  snull  machine,  which  for  a  time  does  its  woric  so  well 
thai  the  people  are  pleased.  When  the  time  coino  for  holding  another 
mx»  ineetini;  the  voien  do  not  turn  otit.  They  are  boKy  with  their  own 
afDiirt,  and  their  confidence  in  ihe  cummillee  Is  unthnlccn.  'I'hen  the 
machine  grows  stronger,  and  the  lu<ler  uf  ihc  lirst  meeting  is  ihe  boa 
of  the  second,  dictating  nomin.ttions  and  dividing  patronage.  The 
smaller  committees  ate  represented  in  ttic  Slate  or  city  organixalion, 
and  along  the  same  lines  a  laigcr  machine  is  built.  It  is  merely  the 
lo:-.il  and  paliticjl  iuieri-iLt  and  ambiliont  mergetl  into  one  hamtonious 
whole  —  the  machine  finished  and  rcatly  for  buMnest. 

'■"he  party  organiiaiioti  created  in  this  way  is  not  n-rong  in  itself,  and 
has  no  power  to  raov-e  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  creators.  It  is  the 
meclianism  of  a  party  ready  for  work  ;  but  there  must  lie  a  guiding  hand. 
a  directing  force  providei!  by  the  voters  as  a  whole  or  by  a  boss.  It  it 
only  when  the  rank  and  file  of  the  iwrly  cease  lo  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  machine  they  have  cre.ilcd  that  it  ceases  to  obey  their  wbhcs  and 
becomes  the  tool  of  the  despot.  To  maintain  the  organixation  neceuai}- 
to  keep  a  political  party  alive  and  get  otit  a  full  vote  a  large  amoant  of 
routine  work  most  be  done  by  some  one.  Men  of  business  have  no 
taste  fur  this  labor,  and  are  gl;id  to  leave  it  to  ihote  who  have  no  other 
occupation.  When  a  man  takes  up  politics  as  a  profession  usually  he 
expects  to  make  money  out  of  it,  and  to  make  money  he  must  gel  into 
office  himself  or  put  his  friends  there.  It  is  pcrfccity  natural  that  the 
pfofossional  politician  should  become  unscrupulous  as  to  means  lo 
a£Oomplish  his  end. 

When  civic  pride  and  public  spirit  are  withdrawn  from  the  parly 
organization,  the  moclern  political  machine  remains.  It  stands  before 
the  public  disgtiixed  as  a  committee;  bui  cvcrj'  member  is  there  for 
business,  and  his  first  thought  is  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  the  party  before 
he  is  succeeded  by  some  one  more  unscrupulous.  In  the  scramble  for 
spoils  that  follows  the  boss  is  developed.  He  is  a  man  with  enough 
force  of  character  to  bend  the  other  members  of  the  organi»iiion  to  his 
will  and  make  die  in.ichine  a  weapon  of  olfense  and  defense.  Once  a 
boss  is  firmly  established  in  his  place  hi.s  first  thought  is  to  take  care  of 
the  machine,  to  keep  it  in  good  working  order,  for  without  it  he  can  not 
longer  retain  power. 

Bird  S.  Coler,  MHHttipal  Gtnxmmtifl  (Titvi  York.  D.  Applcton  &  Co.,  igoo), 
l89-i<M 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV  — SOCIAL   PROBLEMS 


203.    Political  Conditions  in  the  South  (1878) 

BV   SIR   CEDRGK  CAHPUELL,   IC.C.S.I. 

fhdl  entered  the  civil  (ervice  of  Iniliji.and  rote  lo  lie  •  mciiilirr  nf  the  cpnnoil 
.  uicl  tkler  ■  member  of  Pirltimcnt.     He  vuitciJ  the  I'liilcil  Stales  ia  iStSi 
ItMncI  >*  (rum  the  huok  In  whlub  he  itciinJcd  hii  >in]>rcuiutiL —  Bibllographj: 
CaromiMluner  of  Htlmall-'n,  RrfiyrI  fur  iStft-iSq^,  i.  iujS~io6i;    S<.>ulhctn  tiut^f 
fof  the  Study  o{  R«ce  Condiiioiw,  ftme  Jhiilhlrmi  bj  tki  S.-HrA,  114-140. 

I  HAD  ...  an  oppurtunity  of  cunveraing  wiiii  a  coloured  preacher,  a 
clever  and  influential  man.  He  seeniii,  however,  very  extreme  in 
his  views.  He  says  that  during  the  elet;Iion  there  wn»  gross  iDlimidation, 
ami  tntich  iinCtir  intlupnrc,  bin  in  spite  of  it  oil  the  blacks  voted  Repub- 
lican aa  solid  is  ever.  Nevertheless,  the  boxes  were  stuffed  and  the 
majority  stolen.  The  election  commissionirra  arc  all  on  one  side,  and  so 
are  the  newspapers,  anil  they  ojienly  jiuIilWieil  viuleni  threat*.  .  .  . 

1  gather  that  the  Uniteil  Stales  clceiion  siipen'isors  were  »  poor  lot  — 
ol^n  coloured  men ;  and  they  were  frcqncntjy  hustled  and  insulted. 
One  of  them  was  arrested  on  some  frii'oloiis  pretext.  According  to  one 
Northerner  nothing  but  United  Slates  troops  at  every  polling- place  will 
prevent  a  strong  and  embiltered  minority  from  tiimnphlng  over  a  wc;<k 
majotity.  [n  thi*  part  of  the  country  the  Republican  or  Radical  party 
b  deail  for  the  present.  The  victory  of  the  whites  is  now  so  complete 
that  (here  is  certainty  peace  such  as  there  was  not  before.  .  .  . 

I  paid  a  visit  to  my  nameuke  Mr.  C ,  the  independent  Dcmo- 

crai,  who  stood  for  State  Senator  for  this  ilii^lrict,  but  was  defntcd.  fic 
is  a  lawyer,  and  all  agree  thai  he  is  a  very  superior  man.  1  found  him 
very  moilciale,  aiid  not  ai  all  incliDcd  to  be  vitiipctaiive,  although  the 
ciection  was  bitterly  contested.     "  '1  :.     '   ';t  pijnci- 

ple  of  Conciliation  agaiiut  ih<  1;;.    The 

elec:tion  wa«  won  t^^^^^b  (J^^^^feBB  (he  ballot- 

boxes.     At  one  jmH^^^^^^  ^^^^^^Hnd.  hni  there 


trerc  thrrc  it>ousind  five  hundred  papers  in  tbe  box.    There  wu  not 
much  tniimidaiion,  but  only  cheating.  .  .  . 

Ai  a  general  taah  (A  all  thai  I  have  been  able  lo  learn  about  the  elee- 
tion«  in  thix  |Mrt  <>(  the  country,  I  may  tay  that  iheie  (loe»  not  seem  to 
be  tbe  leaat  tloubt  that  Uiey  were  won  iyy  tbe  most  wholesale  rhcjiing. 
Thit  is  avowed  in  the  iDiMt  o)x;n  way.  Mom  people  tcen>  to  prat»e  the 
oegiocs,  and  to  be  on  vny  good  tenns  with  Ihem ;  but  Ihey  all  sdmit 
that,  while  the  blacks  will  do  aliiMMt  anything  else  for  them,  when  it 
oontes  (o  voting  they  cannot  be  inftucnced,  «nd  insist  on  voting  with 
llMtr  paiiy.  At  one  place  that  I  visited,  where  a  conuderable  number 
of  Republican  votes  were  recorded,  an  old  Democratic  gentleman  jocu- 
larly remarked  that  ihi.t  had  been  the  only  honest  |)(>11  in  the  whole  (]i»- 
trkt.  They  nay  the  RepiililicanK  made  the  election  law  toxiiil  their  own 
pur]>o>e  of  cheating,  and  hoxl  arranged  the  electoral  dbtritrts  to  as  to 
swamp  ihc  whites  with  bbck  votc^  Now  they  are  hoist  with  their  own 
petard,  and  serve  them  right.  The  blacks  seem  to  have  accepted  their 
dcreat  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  ihcrcfoic  it  is  that  they  arc  quite 
good-natared  over  it.  Perhaps,  too.  ibey  really  have  to  some  degree 
accepted  Wade  Hampton  and  his  policy,  and  are  not  so  anxious  to  Aghi 
as  they  otherwise  niijcht  be.  Both  partieit  seem  to  assume  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  whichever  controls  the  machinery  of  the  elections  wilt  win 
the  elections.  1  am  told  that  W^de  Hampton  generally  appointed  tvo 
Democrats  and  one  Ra>tical  as  election  commtssi<mcn ;  (hat  the  radicil 
was  always  corrupt  and  could  be  bought,  and  that  therefore  the  Demo- 
crats always  had  it  their  own  way,  I'be  Democrats  of  ClurleKiun  have 
done  somethinf!  lo  conciliate  those  blacks  who  accept  the  I>emocratic  fl 
ticket.  In  this  district  sei'enteen  members  are  cent  up  to  the  State  As- 
sembly.  and  of  these  three  are  Democratic  bl-ick*.  The  connty  oflkers 
are  whites,  but  there  are  some  bl.icks  in  the  Charleston  municipality. 
For  the  SlJte  Assembly  the  Republiciins  adopted  a  fusion  ticket,  includ- 
ing Ihc  five  best  of  the  Democrats,  fl 

Hitherto  three  Congressional  distiicis  in  the  bbck  pan  of  Smith  Caro-  ^ 
Una  have  been  represented  by  black  men,  ami  I  am  told  that  they  were 
all  very  fair  spcnmens.  'I'he  representative  of  the  Ch.irleston  district 
was  a  well-educated  negro,  from  the  North.  'ITie  Georgetown  district 
was  represented  by  an  extremely  [lolished  bl.^ck  gentleman,  who  was  for- 
merly a  very  popular  barber  in  Charleston,  and  is  not  at  all  a  bad  sort 
of  person.  .  .  ■ 

I  observe  that  in  a  great  number  of  the  elections  for  county  and 
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offices  in  these  Southern  Stntes  the  oppoTtnnity  is  taken  to  provide  for 
the  veterans  of  ihe  Confederate  army  who  arc  not  eligible  for  pensions. 
1  uw  several  notices  of  elections  of  onc-leggcii  and  one>armcd  ex-fiul- 
dieri  to  county  offices.  Thne  ofEces  arc  profitable  —  if  not  paid  by 
talarin  they  have  conoid  er:ible  feen. 

Looking  over  ilie  accoiintx  of  the  elections  in  other  States,  of  which 
the  papers  are  full,  I  observe  that  Gcn-cmor  Nicholls,  of  Louisiana,  is 
said  (o  be  conciliatory  and  to  have  followed  the  same  policy  as  Wade 
Hampton  :  but  there  the  negroes  fought  more  successfully  than  here; 
and  in  some  cases  the  Democrats  carried  Ihe  seats  in  Congrevs  only  by 
adopting  a  fusion  ticket  and  gi^in^  t)ie  blacks  a  gooil  mnny  county 
office*-  There  ^eem-i  to  he  more  '  bullilo^ing  *  in  Mississippi  th.m  any- 
where else.  Thnt  is  called  'the  Mississippi  plan.'  South  Carolina 
seems  to  be  the  only  Sl.Kc  w-hirh  cjirried  everything  soliilly  Tlemocratic 
In  all  the  others  there  h*s  been  more  or  less  succesii  of  Republican  or 
independent  candid.ilea. 

Sir  George  Campbell.  It'Aiff  ami  Blaet :  the  Outwmt  of  a  Visit  ta  tkt  UuiUd 
Stalfi  (London,  1879),  jji-331 /iiunw. 


204.   The  Indian  Problem  {1887) 

BV    REVBKEND    JONATHAN    BAXTEK    UAKKISON 

Hsrriiuii  ii  I  L'nitiiiaD  miniMit  who  bu  writlen  several  wuiki  on  economic  *nd 
social  ()U«ti<Jns  connected  with  tbe  pto([r««  of  Ihc  United  SUla.  —  HiMioEdphy: 
Tbomw  W.  Kifld,  All  Risay  Aimnti  an  lujian  BiUiugtafky :  lluRuii  rulilic  Li- 
biuy,  Huilttint,  IV,  dJt-TO  1  l>c»vl>(cncc  I'uMii:  I.itinty,  Atralhty  hW/triHtt  l.isii, 
III,  5-7. —  Kut  iilhcr  aitictct  i>a  llic  lnilian»,  tec  CmUtrnforariit,  I,  Nckl  60,  64,  91, 
Hi  ijj.  147  ;  U,«h.  xiiii ;  UI,  No.  ijJl 

EVERY  particular  reservation  and  tribe  or  conipsny  of  Indians 
will  have  to  be  examined,  sttidted,  and  dealt  with  by  itself,  at 
least  at  lirit.  Tlie  Indians  cannot  be  midcr^tood,  our  MicceNxfuIly  man* 
aged  and  controlteil  in  detail  fium  a  dtuance.  That  b  the  fatal  delect 
of  the  present  system  and  methods.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  ...  the  p-.  '  *,  ■  .     r.  should  be  enlarged, 

their  office  made  more  u..,  .ly.  «o  aa  to  make  it 

practicable  ''  '^^^^'  ''^  *^^  service  on 

reiem!.  ■-.  BHHK>  tncccssful.     1  do 


6^0  Social   Problems  [iH} 

Dot  think  the  atjeocjr  and  mervuion  system  tbouUI  be  at  once  abolixhnL 
On  the  contrary,  1  think  it  will  be  Deccssjr>-  to  the  very  end  of  our 
work  with  the  Indiana  m,  »  separate  and  special  cbsb.  The  reservation 
system  can  be  m>  a4lminiiiieTe«]  a»  to  prepare  ibc  way  for  its  ovn  extinc- 
tion, by  guiding  the  Indians  intci  conditioKU  in  which  rescnation*  and 
a^enu  will  no  longer  be  necessary.  It  u  m>  adminiitercil,  in  many 
caxes  at  pmcni,  as  to  proi-ide  for  and  re«]aire  its  own  i>ennancnt  per- 
pcitutiun.  The  methods  of  adnainislration  ntaintain  and  reproduce  the 
condiiions  and  forces  which  hold  the  Indians  in  ao  undc%-eloped  and 
parasitic  state  of  life.  .  .  . 

^^'hat  is  the  Indian  problem  ?    Set  forth  plainly,  without  confusing 
rhelottc  or  scntimcnlaliiy,  ii  is  ihe  (itieition  how  the  Indians  shall  beB 
brought  to  a  condition  i>f  sclfsiipiKWt,  and  of  equal  lights  before  theV 
law,  in  which  they  nil!  no  longer  require  the  special  protection  an<l  oon- 
trol  of  the  (Im-cmmcni. 

The  prolilein  has  iu  allernalive.  If  ihc  Indians  are  not  so  instrncic 
nlitrated  and  guided  ihat  lliey  shall  become  self-sitsiaining,  iodtHliioui] 
and  jaw-abiilin^  rili^cnt,  thry  miixt  inevitably  »ink  to  a  <:oiiditiu«  of  ]>er- 
niancnl  pau|>ctism,  and  tc-enforce,  alm<nt  in  a  lioily,  whatever  vicioiul 
and  disinicgrating  tcndrticics  already  exist  in  oitr  great  Western  com-  < 
miiniiies.  We  have  more  than  350,000  Indians  in  our  country.  They 
are  not  scattered  or  distributed  in  all  pans  of  it  There  are  enoi^  of 
them  in  various  lenitictcd  regions  an<l  districts  to  become  an  intolcmble 
curse  to  the  white  communiues  (ur  all  time  to  come,  and  a  burden 
which  will  always  cTipi>le  and  de])te%s  their  vitality.  So  far  as  I  can  now^^ 
judge,  this  appears  to  be  the  mo<l  probable  destiny  for  most  of  ih^H 
Indians,  unless  the  people  of  the  coimtry  interpose  to  prevent  it.  ^^ 

It  will  probably  be  said  by  and  by  that  nothing  better  could  be  done 
with  the  Indians  or  for  ihem.  But  nobody  can  kiww  that  thb  it  true;^l 
for  no  rea«>iiahlc  or  practical  system  of  management  adapted  to  thcirV 
guidance  through  their  tranHitioii  to  the  conditions  of  civilized  Kfe,  iia* 
ever  been  tried.  The  Itwiians  generally  have  never  had,  have  not  now, 
and,  as  I  think,  are  not  likely  e^'cr  to  have,  what  would  be  half  a  fair 
chance  or  just  ojiporlunity  for  any  claw  of  people. 

The  popuhr  creed  on  the  subject,  whirh  clothes  itself  with  the  ^>lenin 
sanctions  and  imperial  amhotity  of  science  is,  thai  the  Indian  i»  ilnomcd 
and  fated  to  Cide  away,  by  reason  of  his  inherent  inferiority  to  the  white^^ 
ni.in.     Well,  let  him  fade.     Nobody  need  mourn  if  .any  race,  jiisll|f^| 
treated,  and  with  rcawnable  opporliiniiy  for  self- petpettinl ion,  comes  10^^ 
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in  end  because  iU  vitality  is  cxlKiii^teil  aiul  tLs  ))iiny  nn<l  v.inishing  rep- 
loenutivcs  no  longer  reproduce  tlitir  ktn<l.  When  a  race  peii^cs  thus 
it  is  lime  for  U  lo  g<).  But  when  people  nnmbering  hunilreds  0/  thou- 
xands  arc  dottoyeii  on  their  own  wil  bj-  the  richest  and  Mnsngest  nation 
under  the  sun,  crushed  and  exterminated  by  means  of  falsehood  and 
ihcft,  of  moll nl a i nous  frviud  and  ferocious  murder,  1  do  not  call  that 
fading  out.     It  ii  altogether  a  dificrcnt  matter. 

My  coniTovcny  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  American  people 
regarding  this  subject  is  exactly  thiit:  They  appcjir  10  believe  that 
because  Vfc  arc  strong  enough  to  trample  u[)on  and  destroy  the  Indians, 
and  there  is  nolwdy  to  call  ut>  to  account,  wc  may  safely  do  io,  1  <luubt 
that,  i  do  not  believe  it.  1  do  not  pretend  to  urider»t.ind  the  lair» 
which  govern  the  social  worid  and  the  course  of  forces  and  evcnU  in 
the  life  of  men.  But  it  accins  to  me  that  it  is  by  no  means  plain  that 
we  can  safely  do  such  deliberate  ami  outrageous  wrong.  How  do 
people  know  that  it  will  be  safe  and  profitable,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
retribution  to  we.-iry  and  haunt  us  by  and  by  ?  1  do  not  believe  they 
knoA-  at  all.  They  are  »o  greedy  for  the  Indian  land,  poor  as  most  of  it 
is,  that  they  arc  willing  to  leave  to  their  children  the  added  burden  of  a 
pau))er  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  Indians,  idle,  vicious  and 
criminal,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to 
insliliite  a  policy  which  would  be  beKl  and  safest  for  the  while  people  of 
the  country. 

The  Indian  problem  will  never  be  decided  rightly  until  the  business 
men  of  the  country  lake  it  up.  and  apply  business  principles  and  methods 
10  iti  inveiii^iion  and  solution.  There  is  no  need  of  rhetoric  or  scnli- 
mcntaliiy  in  treating  the  subject  sensibly  and  practically.  It  would  be 
just  as  well  to  vary  the  terms  r)f  the  prolilem  tio  that  it  would  stAml  thus : 
What  polic)',  system  and  methods  of  inanagrmcnt  in  the  conduct  of 
Indian  affairs  woold  be  best  for  the  white  people  of  the  country  ?  'ITie 
conclttuon  would  be  eqiully  favorable  to  the  Indians,  though  we  should 
nuke  no  distinct  cbtm  on  their  behalf.  Of  all  our  people,  tho«e  of  our 
great  and  growing  Wcilem  cmnmuniiics  have  most  at  stake  in  this  matter. 
&11  wc  arc  all  one  nitkin,  awl  "iir  litiine*,t  men  everywhere  should  tj've 
attention  to  this  pressing  and  Icvcloping  ttate  of  things,  and 

should  take  the  -;•'—■  '<"•"  •'•  liimls.     It  will  take  time  and 

money,  but  ii  wi' 
|.  RHarTiMi|^^^^>  -^I^H^hU.iddphia,  J&87), 
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205.    The  Negro  Question  (1888) 

»T   HENRY   WOODFIM   ORADV 

Gnd*  beeane  oae  «f  ilw  niM  pranutevt  of  poM-bellttni  imcDalNit  hi  Ihc 
Dwfac  Bit  *lM>n  canei  ke  eunel.  boUt  tbroaglt  ibe  colmuH  a4  ba*  ne«ipwer,  tbc 
Atluna  CMibOHirn,  *a4  by  pdbHc  ad4rc«c^  Ut  ffft  kbdhr  lad  oifUancd  pows 

Ike  iMpo  proUcnk  ■■  myfctJ  m  bk  tpmb  at  Itallui,  Tom,  arc  irpk*!  ci  ibiM^I 
of  ibe  MOM  eobcbteMed  Uwnluci  of  Um  -  N«w  Sooth."  Tbn  cxtnct  b  liooi  th«  ^ 
■prech.  — K<»Gniij.«ec  J.  C  Ilmii,  UJt  9/  lltmry  tf.  Cr«^.  —  Bibliosraphjr « 
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^HE  fiilure  holds  a  pfx>blem,  in  solving  whkh  the  Souib 
must  staod  alone ;  in  dealing  with  which,  d>c  must  come 
doMT  together  than  ambitioa  or  despair  has  diivco  her,  and  oD  the  oat- 
coDtc  of  which  her  very  extslencc  depends.  This  problem  u  to  carry 
within  her  body  politic  two  separate  races,  equal  in  civil  arwl  putitical 
ti^htA,  and  nearly  equal  in  number).  She  mutt  4*arry  these  races  in 
|>eace  ;  for  discord  mcam  niin.  She  must  cany  ihcm  separately  ;  fot 
usimiUtion  means  debasement,  ^c  must  carry  them  in  equal  justice  ;< 
for  to  this  she  is  pledged  in  honor  and  in  gratitude.  She  must  cany 
them  even  unto  the  end ;  for  in  human  probability  she  will  never  be  quit 
of  cither.  .  .  . 

11^1131  of  ihe  negro?    Thb  of  him.  .  .  . 

...  Ah  no  race  had  ever  lived  in  such  unrcxttting  bondage,  none  was 
ever  hurried  with  such  swiftneu  through  freedom  into  power.  Into 
hands  slitl  trembling  from  the  blow  (hat  broke  the  shackles,  was  ihrod 
the  ballot.  In  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  day  he  walked  down 
the  furrow  a  slave,  the  negro  dictated  in  legislative  halls,  from  which 
]>avis  and  Calhoun  had  gone  forth,  the  ]x>li<:y  of  twcU-e  common- 
wealths. When  his  late  master  protckted  against  his  misrule,  the  federal 
drum  heat  rolled  aroimd  his  strongholds,  and  from  a  hedge  of  federal 
biiyonets  he  grinned  in  good-naiurcd  Insolence.  From  the  proven 
iiKnpncity  of  that  day  has  he  far  advanced?  Simple,  credulous,  im- 
pulsive—  easily  led,  and  too  ofico  easily  bought,  is  he  a  safer,  more 
intelligent  citizen  now  than  then?  Is  this  mass  of  votes,  loosed  from 
old  restraint*,  inviting  alliance  or  awaiting  opixtrtunily,  ten  mcaacing 
than  when  its  purjio^e  was  plain  and  its  way  direct?  I 

My  coiinirjmen,  right  here  the  South  must  make  a  decision  on  which 
very  much  dcjicnds.     Many  wise  men  hold  that  the  white  vote  of  the 


n 
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South  should  divide,  the  color  line  be  beaten  down,  and  the  Soulhcni 
Slate*  ranged  on  economic  or  mural  iiiicHlionx  an  interest  or  belief 
demands.  I  am  compelletl  to  ilisseiu  fn>in  this  view.  'ITic  wont  thing, 
in  my  opinion,  that  could  hnp|icn  is  that  the  white  people  of  the  South 
should  stand  in  opposing  rncljons,  with  the  vast  m^m  of  i^noiant  or 
purchasable  negro  \-olcs  between.  Consider  such  a  Mtaliis.  If  the 
negroes  were  skilfully  led,  and  leaden  would  not  be  lacking,  it  would 
give  tliem  the  balance  of  power—  a  thing  not  to  be  consideretl.  If 
their  vote  was  nol  compacied,  il  would  invite  the  debauching  bid  of 
faciions,  and  drift  surely  to  that  which  wa^i  the  most  corrupt  and  cun- 
nin^t-  With  the  shiftless  habit  ami  irresolution  of  slavery  dayn  !>till  pos- 
sessing him,  the  negro  voter  wdl  not  in  this  gencraiiun,  adrift  from  war 
issues,  become  a  Meadfaxt  partisan  through  conscience  or  conviction. 
Id  every  community  there  are  colored  men  who  redeem  their  race  from 
this  reproach,  and  who  vote  under  reason.  Perhaps  in  time  the  bulk  of 
this  race  may  thus  adjust  itself.  But.  ihrough  what  long  and  monstrous 
periods  of  itoliiical  debauchery  thib  status  would  be  reached,  ou  tongue 
can  tell. 

The  clear  and  nnmistakable  domination  of  the  white  race,  dominating 
not  Ihmugh  violence,  not  through  party  alliiince,  but  through  the  integ- 
rity of  il>  own  vole  an<I  the  largcnens  of  its  sympathy  and  justice, 
through  which  it  shnll  compel  the  supimrt  of  the  belter  classes  of  the 
colored  race,  that  is  the  hope  and  ojssurance  of  the  South.  .  .  . 

One  thing  further  should  be  said  in  perfect  frankness.  Up  to  this 
point  we  have  dwelt  with  ignorance  and  corruption :  but  beyond  this 
point  a  deeper  issue  c-onfronts  us.  l^nurani-e  maj'  struggle  to  enlight- 
enment;  out  of  corruption  may  come  the  incorruptible,  (iud  speed 
the  day  when  every  true  man  will  work  and  pray  for  its  coming.  The 
negro  must  be  led  to  know  and  through  sympathy  to  confess  that  his 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  South  are  identical. 
The  men  who  coming  from  afar  off  view  this  subject  through  the  coUI 
eye  of  speculation  or  see  it  distorted  through  partban  glaves,  insist 
that,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  negro  race  shall  be  in  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  South.  We  have  no  fears  of  this ;  already  we  are  attadi- 
ing  to  us  the  best  elements  of  that  race,  and  as  mv  proceed  our  allUoce 
will  broaden.  External  prcsMite  but  irritaiei  and  iini  -'--  ''■' —  -"- 
would  put  the  negro  race  in  uiprenucy,  would  work 
decree,  ibr  the  white  race  can  never  submit  to  r- 
tbe  white  race  is  the  superior  race.     But  the  >ti. 
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nee  of  the  South  mml  he  miiiniained  forever,  and  ihe  domination  of  the 
ncttro  race  resisted  at  all  points  and  at  all  hauuds,  becaiue  the  nhite  b 
race  ix  the  viipcrior  race.    Thix  is  ihc  dei^Uration  of  no  new  truth ;  il^ 
ha^  abidcil  forever  in  ihc  marrow  of  our  bone*  and  shall  run  futcvcr 
with  the  blood  iliai  fccdii  Anglo-Saxon  hearts.  .  .  . 

...  let  us  —  giving  the  negro  every  right,  civil  and  potjtical,  toeaiuni) 
{n  that  fulneu  the  strong  should  always  accord  ihe  weak  —  Iralding  htm  n 
closer  friend>liip  and  ^yniiiathy  than  he  h  held  by  thoie  who  woaM 
cnicify  n»  for  his  sake  —  realiiting  ihal  vn  hi»  pro^>erily  own  dc]>cixli 
—  let  us  resolve  that  never  by  external  pre»are  or  internal  diviuoa 
shall  he  establish  doininaiion,  direrlly  or  indirectly,  over  that  race  ihal 
everywhere  has  maintained  its  supremacy.  Let  this  resultitioa  be  cast 
on  liie  line«  of  equity  and  justice.  Let  it  be  lite  pledge  of  honeit,  lafc 
and  impartial  adininis  I  ration,  and  wc  shall  command  the  support  of  the 
colored  race  itself,  more  dependent  than  any  other  on  the  bounty  asd 
protection  of  government.  [«t  us  be  wise  and  patient,  and  we  shall 
secure  through  its  acquiescence  what  othennse  wc  should  win  ihtoogh 
conflict,  an<l  hnld  in  insecurity. 

All  this  is  no  iinkindness  to  the  negro  —  but  rather  thai  be  maybe 
led  in  eqti.l1  rights,  and  in  peace  to  his  uttermost  goo<l.  .  .  .  Then 
•hall  this  problem  ha\e  proved  our  bleuing.  and  the  race  that  ihreaieiieil 
our  niin  work  our  &ilv.ition  as  it  fills  our  fields  with  tlie  best 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  .  .  . 

Henry  W.  Grady,  Tif  Sovfi  atj  A^  Pr.Mfm,  io    U/*  amd  LattrF 
H-  W.  Grady  i^vH  Voeii,  1890),  (79- 194  (xitiim. 


206.    In  the  Slums  (1890) 

Br  JACOB  AUGUST  RtIS 

I  in  DvniTiark,  >n<l  Tn>i]t>al(il  to  Ann-fi-.'!  a>-  a  v-kri);  mu. 

anit  rvpiflTT.  anil  mailr  ■  >f>tttal  ilu<t<i  of  tifc  is  Ih-  icni'iiii 
\cu'  Voffc  niy.    ItcduM  ol  the  aclivc  imrrot  be  has  taken  in  u^l 
liiliiia  uf  ibcK  congfVci!  iliniic!^  ii»il  ol  the  nrvclkal  rtionm.  ^^  ■ 
v*\t.  whioh  he  ha*  hclpcl  tij  iniu|(iirste.  lir  li  :    ' 
of  N'cwVoik"  —  Bibliogniihv  i   K.  C  Broul.- 

tratitn   .mJ  City  CtmAiieti  {JfuMnifti/ .^//•••■i.  loy;.  •.  -<u.  i,.    !»»« 
"inuwklt.  Briffl/"  IMn".  NV  1>». 
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level  there  a  little  to  tedet 
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a  society  that  has  nothioR  better  to  offer  its  toilers ;  while  the  patient 
effort!)  of  ihc  live*  finally  atiuneii  10  it  to  render  the  situation  tolerabk, 
xaA  the  very  success  of  these  efforts,  serve  only  to  bring  out  in  stronger 
contraxt  the  general  gloom  of  the  picture  by  showing  how  much  Ikrther 
they  might  have  gone  with  half  a  chance.  Go  into  any  of  the  "respecta- 
ble" tenement  neighborhoods  —  the  fact  that  there  arc  not  more  than 
two  saloons  on  the  cornet,  nor  over  three  or  four  in  the  block  will  serve 
an  a  &ir  guide  —  where  live  the  great  body  of  hard-working  Irish  and 
German  immigrants  and  their  descendants,  who  accept  naturally  the 
conditions  of  tenement  life,  becantu;  (or  them  there  is  nothing  else  in 
New  York  ;  be  with  and  among  its  people  until  yon  understand  their 
ways,  their  aims,  and  the  quality  of  their  ambitions,  »nd  unless  you  can 
content  yoiirself  with  the  scriptural  promise  that  the  poor  we  shall  have 
always  with  us,  or  with  the  menagerie  view  that,  if  fed.  they  have  no  cauae 
of  enmplaini,  you  shall  come  away  agreeing  with  me  that,  humanly  Kpenk- 
ing,  life  there  does  not  seem  wortli  the  living.  Take  at  random  one  of 
these  uptown  tenement  blocks,  not  of  the  worst  nor  yet  of  the  most 
prosperous  kind,  within  hail  of  what  the  newspapers  would  call  a  "  fine 
residential  section."  These  houses  were  biiilt  since  the  last  cholera 
scare  made  people  willing  to  listen  to  reason.  The  block  is  not  like  the 
one  over  on  the  East  Side  in  which  I  actually  lost  my  way  once.  There 
were  thirty  or  forty  rear  houses  in  the  heart  of  it,  three  or  four  on  every 
lot,  set  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  with  txld,  winding  passjgcs,  or  no  passage 
at  all,  only  "runways"  for  the  thieves  and  toughs  of  the  neighborhood. 
These  yards  arc  clear.  There  is  air  there,  and  it  is  about  all  there  is. 
The  view  between  brick  walls  outside  is  that  of  a  stony  street ;  inside, 
of  rows  of  unpainted  board  fences,  a  bewildering  maze  of  clothes-posts 
and  lines;  underfoot,  a  desert  of  brown,  hard-baked  soil  from  which 
every  bl.ide  of  grass  every  stray  weed,  every  speck  of  green,  has  been 
trodden  out.  as  mu.st  inevitably  be  every  gentle  thought  and  aspiration 
above  tiic  mete  wants  of  the  body  in  those  whose  moral  natures  such 
home  surroundings  arc  to  nourish.  In  self-defence,  you  know,  all  life 
eventually  accommodates  itself  to  its  environment,  and  human  life  is  no 
exception.  Within  the  house  there  is  nothing  to  supply  the  want  thus 
left  unKitisfied.  Tenement- hoi tses  have  no  x^thetic  resources.  If  any 
arc  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  they  must  come  from  the  outside. 
There  is  the  common  hall  with  doors  opening  softly  on  every  landing  as 
the  strange  step  is  heard  on  the  stairs,  the  air-shaft  that  seems  always  so 
busy  letting  out  foul  stenches  from  below  that  it  has  no  time  to  earn  its 
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Dame  by  bringing  down  frnfa  air,  the  »qu«a):ing  p»mpti  that  hold  no 
wacer,  and  the  rent  that  n  ne\-er  leait  than  nne  week's  wages  out  of  the 
four,  quite  as  often  half  of  the  famity  earni:^. 

Why  contplelc  the  sketch?  It  is  diearily  familiar  abcady.  Such  as 
It  is,  it  a  the  frame  in  which  arc  set  days,  weeks,  months,  aiid  years  of 
anceaking  toil,  just  able  to  fill  the  mouth  and  clothe  the  bock.  Such  as 
it  is,  it  is  the  world,  and  all  of  it,  to  which  ihe»e  weary  wtitkeis  return 
nightly  to  feed  heart  and  brain  after  wearing  oiii  the  body  at  the  bench, 
Of  in  the  shop.  To  it  come  the  young  with  their  restless  ycamiags. 
.  .  .  These  in  their  coarse  garment*  —  girls  with  the  love  of  youth  far 
beautiful  things,  with  this  hird  life  before  them — who  shall  aave  them 
from  the  tempter?  Down  in  ihc  street  the  saloon,  alway*  bright  and 
gay,  gaihering  to  itself  all  the  cheer  of  the  block,  l>e<:ko«H  the  boys.  la^ 
many  uich  blocks  the  censni^t- laker  fi>im<)  two  thnusand  men,  womeqfl 
and  children,  and  over,  who  railed  them  home.  .  .  . 

With  the  first  hot  nights  in  June  police  despatches,  that  record  the 
killing  of  men  and  women  by  Tolling  ofT  roofs  and  window-silb  while 
asleep,  announce  that  the  time  of  greatest  suffering  among  the  |KK>r  it  at 
hand.  It  is  in  hot  weather,  when  life  indoors  is  well-nigh  untiearalile 
with  cooking,  sleeping,  and  working,  all  crowded  into  the  small  monu 
together,  that  the  tenement  expands,  recklevi  of  all  restraint.  IIkci  a 
strange  and  pictutcaqiie  life  moves  upon  the  tiat  roofs.  In  the  day  and 
early  evening  mothers  air  their  bdiies  there,  the  boys  fly  their  kites  from 
the  house-tops,  undismayctl  by  police  regulations,  and  the  young  men 
and  gills  court  and  pass  the  growler.  In  the  stiHing  July  nights,  when 
the  big  barracks  arc  like  fiery  fiimaccs,  their  vci>-  walls  giving  out  ab- 
sorbed heat,  men  and  women  lie  in  restless,  sweltering  to»^.  pantmg  for 
air  and  sleep.  Tlicn  c»'cry  tmck  in  the  street,  every  crowdc<l  fire-cseape, 
bei-omcs  a  bedroom,  infinitely  preferable  to  any  ihe  house  affords.  A 
ccKtIing  shower  on  such  a  night  is  liailed  as  a  heaven-sent  blessing  in  a^ 
hundred  thou«ind  homex.  ^M 

Ufe  in  the  tenements  in  July  and  August  spells  death  to  an  army  af^ 
little  ones  whom  the  doctor's  ski  II  is  pon-crless  to  save.    UTien  the  white 
badge  of  mourning  flutters  from  every  second  door,  sleepless  mothen 
walk  the  streets  in  the  gray  of  Ihe  early  dawn,  trying  to  stir  a  cooling 
breeie  to  fan  the  brow  of  the  sick  baby.     I'here  ix  no  sadder  sight  thaa 
this  patient   devotitm  striving  against  fearfully  hopeless  odds.      Fifiy^ 
"summer  docinrs,"  especi.illy  trained  to  this  work,  arc  then  sent  intoH 
the  tenements  by  the  Board  of  Health,  with  free  advice  and  metlkine 
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for  lh«  i>oor.  Dcvoteil  vromen  follow  in  iheir  track  with  care  and  nurs- 
ing for  ihe  sirk.  Frenh-air  excimioii»  run  (Uily  oul  of  New  York  on 
bnd  and  u-atcT ;  bill  dcxpile  all  dTortx  ihe  grave ■<liggcn>  in  Calvary  work 
over-time,  and  Utile  coflins  arc  sciikvd  moiml.iins  high  on  the  deck  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners'  boat  when  it  makes  its  semi-weekly  trips  to 
the  city  cemetery.  .  .  . 

That  ignorance  plays  iu  part,  as  well  ax  poverty  and  bad  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, io  the  sacrifice  of  life  is  of  course  inevitable.  ,  .  , 

No  doubt  inlcm])cnincc  bean  a  Urge  share  of  the  blainc  for  it ;  judg- 
ing from  the  stand-point  of  the  imliceman  perhaps  the  greater  share. 
.  .  .  Kven  if  it  were  all  true,  I  should  siill  load  over  upon  the  tenemeni 
the  heaviest  responsibility.  A  sinj^le  fai-tor,  the  scandalous  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  hot  summer  when  the  thintt  of  the  million  tenants  must  be 
<|i)t.-nchir<l,  if  not  in  that  in  something  cl«r,  has  in  the  p««  years  more 
than  all  other  causes  encouraged  drunkenness  among  the  poor.  But  IO 
my  mind  there  is  a  closer  connection  between  the  wages  of  Ihe  tene- 
ments and  the  vices  and  improvidence  of  those  who  dwell  in  them  than, 
with  the  guilt  of  the  tenemeni  n\)on  our  heads,  we  arc  willing  to  admit 
even  10  ourselves.  AVcak  tea  with  a  dry  crust  is  not  a  diet  to  nnrs* 
moral  strength.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  of  all  the  disheartening  experience*  of  those  who  liave 
devoted  lives  of  unselfi-ih  thought  and  effort,  and  their  nmnlier  is  not  so 
small  as  often  supposed,  to  the  lifting  of  this  great  kiiid,  the  indifference 
of  those  they  wouk)  help  is  the  most  ]>iufling.  'I'hcy  will  not  be  helped. 
Dragged  by  main  force  out  of  their  misery,  they  slip  back  again  on  the 
first  opportunity,  seemingly  content  only  in  the  old  nil.  The  explana- 
tion was  supplied  In-  two  women  of  my  actjuaintance  in  an  Eli?.al>eth 
Street  tenement,  whom  the  city  niiwiionaiies  had  taken  from  (heir 
uTetchc<l  hovel  and  jirmided  wiih  work  and  a  dci^nl  home  somewhere 
in  New  Jersey.  In  three  weeks  they  were  back,  saying  that  they  pre- 
ferred their  dark  rear  room  to  the  stumps  oul  in  ih«  country.  But  to  me 
tl>e  oJdeu  .  .  .  made  the  bitter  confession :  "  We  do  gel  so  kind  o' 
ilownhcartT-  vjy,  t)ut  we  have  to  be  where  something  is 

poins  '^n  I  *tnnil  «."   And  there  was  sadder  pathos  to  me 

<>.  ■  lone  siury  of  their  stniggic  with  poverty  ; 

t.  -he^^Mj^^thounmls,  mi»juilgrd  b>-  3 

t>'  iJ^^^^^^^HB  human  and  unfortunate. 

York,  Charles  Serilinerls 
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Why  the  Republic  may  Endure"  (1894) 

PKESIDEKT   CHARLES   WILLIAM   ELIOT 

Aapnrideni  of  Ilarvtrd  L'nJTtraiy,  Mr.  Eliiil  liai  iMrodnced  acWnriTc  rcfofBiiB 
biljticr  «diK>Lli><)  and  hai  >Im>  exerted  ■  sccM  tnflacBte  in  inprovinjc  Mcumlm 
■chouU,  irbilr  in  hi*  public  m)iUt«*<*  uod  iititingt  lie  hii  ii|i)m-IcI  ■  hi|{b  ttmdud  lit 
poMic  dvty  ud  voiotd  bupeful  opnioiu  of  AnMTKsn  chsiicm  and  prograa. 

TUB  fintt  roonl  cause  of  pCTnuneix-e  of  which  the  American 
republic  has  ihc  adrnnUgr  is  the  |>rinri|>lc  of  lotcration  in  rchgion 
—  a  principle  which,  though  not  recently  enunciated  (nobody  has  ever 
stilcd  it  better  than  William  the  Silent),  has  been  very  recently  put  in 
pTJCiice,  not,  by  any  means,  in  all  parts  of  the  civiliied  woiM,  but  in  a 
tew  £at-DTetl  regioiix,  ami  notably  in  the  Uniteal  Slates.  On  one  of  the 
tablets  of  the  U'ater-gatc  at  Chicago  was  written  this  sentence :  "Tder- 
ation  in  religion  the  bciii  fmit  of  the  last  four  centuries."  This  sbite- 
iDcnt  is  no  exaggeration  but  the  literal  truth.  Toleration  in  religion  is 
^^^beoluiely  the  best  fruit  of  all  the  struggles,  Ubora,  and  sofrows  of  the 
ivilized  natioitt  durini;  the  last  four  centuries.  .  .  . 
Another  tnenial  ao<l  moral  force  which  nukei  for  the  permanenre  of 
our  inxtitiitiocH  is  univent;il  education.  This  is  a  new  forte  in  the  nxwld, 
not  in  action  in  any  land  before  this  century.  It  has  not  existed  more 
than  tn-i-nty  rcar^  in  such  a  civilized  country  as  l-'rani:c  ;  it  dates  only 
from  1370  in  Knglaitd.  It  is  not  yet  true  that  education  is  universal 
even  in  our  owtt  country ;  but  the  principle  of  universal  education  finds 
general  acceptance,  and  the  practical  results  approximate  more  and  more, 
as  time  goes  on,  to  the  re>tviirement:(  of  the  theoretical  principle.  In  ail 
civihsed  countries  continuous  elfort  is  mailc  to  bring  the  practice  up  to 
the  level  of  ihc  theory.  Within  three  generations  immense  progress 
has  been  made;  and  it  now  seems  as  if  a  perfectly  feasible  development 
of  this  principle  tn  practice  must  work  a  profound  change  in  human 
society  within  a  compiralively  small  nunit>er  of  future  generations.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  republican  imtitiilionit  are  built  on  education; 
but  we  h.irdly  realize  how  new  that  rommoni>lace  is.  Ilatt^  taught  that 
the  industri.1l  and  producing  classes  needed  no  education  whatever. 
Nooc  of  the  republics  which  have  died  had  anything  more  than  a  small 
cdiKated  class.  The  masses  of  their  people  grew  up  and  lived  in  crassiest 
ignorance.  .  .  .  Universal  iulTra;Ke  prolongs  in  the  United  States  the 
effect  of  universal  education  ;  for  it  stimulates  all  citizens  throughout 
their  lives  to  reflect  on  problems  outride  the  narrow  circle  of  their  private 
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interests  and  occupations,  to  read  utmut  public  questions,  to  discuss 
public  chanctere,  and  to  hold  themselves  ready  in  some  degree  to  give 
a  ntionat  ac<:ount  of  their  political  faith.  The  duties  of  republican 
cttiKcnxhip,  rightly  discharged,  conatitule  in  themselves  a  prolonged 
education,  which  effectively  suppleineiits  the  work  of  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

A  third  reason  for  believing  that  out  institutions  will  endure  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  better  family  life  prevails  among  our  people 
than  was  known  to  any  of  the  republics  which  have  perished,  or,  indeed, 
to  any  earlier  century.  The  family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  tap-root  of 
the  iitate,  and  whatever  tends  to  secure  the  family  tends  to  secure  the 
state.  Now  fnmily  life — under  which  term  may  pro|>erly  be  included 
all  the  complex  relations  between  hiisb.in<l  .md  wife,  and  parents  and 
children  —  is  gentler  in  this  century,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
Slates,  than  it  has  ever  been.  Family  discipline  has  become,  even  within 
thirty  years,  much  (gentler  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  relations  of 
hu.sliand  and  wife  have  also  become  ju.sier.  .  .  . 

[^IrNuing  the  idea  that  the  promotion  of  diffuH.'d  happiness  promotes 
governmental  stability,  wc  olwcrvc  next  that  certain  means  of  public 
happiness  have  recently  been  liberally  provided  in  many  American 
communities,  at  public  expense,  with  great  intelligence  and  by  deliberate 
design.  During  the  last  twenty-five  yeare,  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  in  many  mtinicipalitieH  to  pronnoie  public  happiness  by  giving 
opixjrtunilicN  to  the  intiliitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  and  natural 
beauty.  One  of  the  most  striking  social  phenomena  in  the  United  States 
of  recent  years  has  been  the  sudden  creation  of  public  parks  and  play- 
grounds,  consinicicd  and  maintained  at  public  expense.  At  bottom, 
the  meaning  of  this  sudden  development  h  that  the  people  seek  to  pro- 
cnre  for  ihem.tetves,  and  are  procuring,  increased  mean^i  of  health  and 
happiness.  .  .  .  The  provi^iun  of  free  libraries  and  museums  of  n.iliiral 
history  and  fine  arts,  at  public  expense,  or  by  the  combination  of  private 
endowments  with  public  appropriations,  is  another  evidence  of  the 
disposition  of  ihc  democracy  to  provide  the  means  of  public  cultivation 
and  enjoyment.  .  .  . 

Another  new  and  effective  bulwark  of  state  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  publicity  with  which  all  .American  activities  are  carried  on. 
Many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  complaining  bitterly  of  the  intrusion  of 
ihc  newspaper  reporter  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state,  and 
even  into  the  privacy  of  home ;  but  in  this  extreme  publicity  is  really  to 
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be  found  a  new  tnevis  of  socul,  industml,  and  governmental  refonn 
and  progress.  As  Bmerson  said,  "Light  is  the  best  polkeruan."  There 
aic  many  exaggerations,  pen-ersions.  and  inaccuracies  in  this  pubUcitjr ; 
but  on  the  whole  il  is  a  beneficent  and  4  new  agency  for  the  promo- 
tton  of  the  public  welfare.  ...  So  new  it  this  force  in  the  wortd, 
that  m:iny  people  ilo  not  yet  tnist  it,  or  perceive  its  immense  utility. 
In  cases  of  real  iniJusirial  grievances  or  oppressions,  publicity  wtiuld 
be  by  far  the  quickest  and  surest  means  of  cure  —  vastly  more  eflec- 
tive  for  all  just  ends  than  secret  combinations  of  either  capitalists  or 
laborers.  The  newipapcrs.  which  are  the  ordinary  instruments  of  tliit 
publicity,  are  as  yet  very  imperfect  intlnimeni^,  much  of  their  wock 
being  (lone  so  hastily  and  mi  che.iply  .is  to  preclude  accuracy  ;  Irnt  as  a 
means  of  publicity  they  visibly  improve  from  decade  to  decade,  and, 
taken  together  with  the  magniines  and  the  controversial  pamphlet,  they 
shed  more  light  on  the  social,  industiiai,  and  political  life  of  the  peojJc 
of  the  United  Stales  than  was  ever  ^hcd  liefore  on  the  doings  and  wa>-s 
of  any  people.  This  force  is  discimily  new  within  this  century,  and  it 
afli:ird.s  a  new  and  stronj;  guarantee  (or  the  .American  lepitblic. 

Within  the  i«isl  fifty  years  there  has  been  developed,  for  the  conduct 
of  business,  cduc^ition,  and  charity,  an  agency  which  may  faifly  be  called 
new— namely,  the  corporation.  .  ,  .  In  the  service  of  corporations, 
there  is  seldom  any  element  of  personal  devotion,  such  as  existed  in 
other  limes  between  subject  and  sovereiRH.  or  lietween  retainer  and 
feuded  [-hiL-f :  biii  ihete  is  a  largo  element  of  fidelity  and  loyalty,  which 
IK  becimiinjc  of  greater  and  j^reater  imjiortance  m  the  formation  of  the 
national  character.  A  considerable  portion  of  all  the  business,  charity, 
and  education  canted  on  in  the  United  States  is  well  conducted  b)-  the 
faithful  and  loyal  servants  of  corporations,  as  every  one  will  plainly  *ce 
so  »oon  as  he  takes  account  of  his  own  contacts  in  daily  life  with  the 
work  of  corporations,  and  comjwrcs  them  with  his  contiuts  with  the 
work  of  inilividuals  or  of  purinerahips.  This  cori>oration  service  alfords 
a  new  discipline  for  niosnes  of  people  i  and  it  is  a  discipline  of  the 
highest  value  toward  inducing  stability  and  durability  in  governmental 
institutions.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  extreme  division  of  labor,  which  has  more  and  more 
characterised  the  normal  industrial  methods  in  civili/ed  states  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  has  brought  almut  a  mutual  depen- 
dence of  man  on  man  and  conimunity  on  community,  which  is  a  strong 

:arantce  of  the  permanence  of  free  institutions,  .  .  .    All  civilized 
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mankind  lives  under  similar  conditions  of  interdependence.  The  sense 
of  dependence  is  of  course  mutual,  and  with  it  goes  some  recognition 
of  common  aims  and  hopes  amonji  the  dilTctcnl  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  This  sense  of  rommon  interests  is  something  very  different  from 
the  sentiment  of  human  einialily.  It  is  a  feeling  of  imity,  not  of  eqnahly. 
It  has  &  firm  foimdaiion  in  fnc.is ;  whereas  the  notion  that  men  are 
equal  is  plainly  false,  unless  it  be  strictly  limited  to  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  equality,  namely,  to  equality  before  the  law  and  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  siiffraRC.  It  is  a  feeling  which  leads  naturally  to  a  senae  of 
human  brotherhood.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  has 
been  taught  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  ntl  contained  in  two  words  — 
"Out  Father"  ;  bul,  ihuugh  accepted  by  seers  and  philosophers,  it  has 
been  little  rwli/ed  in  practice  hy  the  multilude.  There  are  many  signs 
of  ihc  wide  and  steady  spread  of  the  realized  acceptance  of  this  doctrine 
■n  practice.  The  theory,  long  current  in  the  world,  gels  more  and  more 
applied  in  institutions,  in  busine.vs,  and  in  society.  The  fact  of  intimate 
mnlu;d  dependence  extends  lodifTerent  stales  and  n.-ttions.  .A  federation 
of  States  like  the  American  Union  affords  a  favorable  field  for  the 
practical  rc.ili^ation  by  masses  of  people  of  the  truth  of  the  affirmation 
St.  Paul  frequently  repealed.  "We  are  members  one  of  another."  .  ,  . 
This  lealijcalion  of  an  ancient  truth  luarks  again  ihc  progress  of  society 
towanl  praaical  acceplaiicc  of  the  conception  that  there  is  a  genuine 
unity  of  aims  and  hope.t  among  all  men,  an  acceptance  which  of  itself 
will  prove  a  stout  bulwark  of  free  niKtitutions. 

...  In  recent  limes,  serious  changes  h.ivc  taken  place  in  rcgartl  to 
the  highest  hopes,  ai^piraiions.  and  ideals  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  lint 
change  of  expectation  which  claims  auention  is  the  changed  sentiment 
of  Ihe  people  toward  what  is  new,  and  therefore  untried.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a  rule,  approach  a  new  object,  a  new  theory,  or  a  new 
practice,  with  a  degree  nf  ho|)c  and  confidence  which  no  other  people 
exhibit.  The  unknown  is  to  the  ravage  terrible  ;  the  (brk  hai  been 
dreadful,  .tnd  evil  has  always  been  imagined  of  it ;  m.iny  highly  civilised 
people  have  an  aversion  to  things  novel ;  but  for  us  Americans  so  many 
new  things  have  proved  to  be  good  things,  that  we  no  longer  look  on 
what  is  novel  with  suspicion  and  di&lrust.  Our  continent  is  new,  and 
ha*  i>r(tve<l  to  Iw  rich  ;  our  macliinerj'  is  new,  and  has  proved  to  be  use- 
ful ;  our  laws  are  many  of  them  nrw,  but  they  have  proved  helpful. 
The  people  have  traversed  many  wilds  and  wastes,  bill  have  passed  them 
with  safety,  and  found  good  in  the  unexplored  and  unknown.   The  untried 
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is  iherdore  for  us  do  hrager  lenibl*,  or,  at  least,  to  be  saspecled.  Hope 
and  cxpectaiioQ  of  good  spring  in  our  hearu,  as  never  before  in  the 
heaiU  of  former  generations. 

Furthermore,  (he  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  realiicd 
docirines  of  Christiaiiiiy  conccmiag  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  arc 
very  reas&iiring  for  ihinte  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  devekijung  a 
nation  of  freemen  capable  of  onlerly  Kelf-govemmeni.  The  old  con- 
ceptions of  the  Eall  of  man  and  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  race  were 
gnod  foundations  for  the  rigimf  of  a  beneficent  dcspo*,  but  not  for  the 
rfgifiif  of  nelfgoveming  freemen.  The  modem  doclrirte  of  the  steaily 
ascent  of  man  through  all  hb  history  is  necessarily  welcome  to  republi- 
cans, because  it  jiistific*  their  }K)1ilical  belicft.  ...  No  cherished  ideal 
of  our  race  has  undergone  a  more  beneficent  change  during  the  present 
century  than  the  ideal  of  God  ;  and  this  change  makes  strongly  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  Christian  Gospel  has  just  begun  to  be 
reali;;e(I.  We  have  ju*t  bcgim  to  undersund  thai  God  is  love.  .  .  . 
Thin  ideal  promotes  hnppinos  and  joy.  Il  isi  not  new ;  but  it  is  newly 
realixed  by  multitudes.  Now,  these  benefirenl  changes  in  the  spiritual 
conceptions  of  large  numlters  of  men  have  taken  place  since  our  country 
took  on  its  present  governmental  slniclurc ;  and  they  have  lent  and  will 
lend  to  that  structure  a  firm  support,  because  they  contribute  generously 
to  the  happiness  and  true  spitiioalily  of  the  people. 

finally,  the  object  of  religion  and  the  aim  of  its  ministers  have 
become  wonilerfiillyditTerenl,  since  the  .^n}eTi<'an  republic  was  established, 
from  what  they  were  in  anrient  or  mediaeval  times,  or  c*-en  down  to  the 
opening  of  this  century.  .  .  .  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  a 
revolution  has  occurred,  which  has  been  fell  more  or  less  in  every  branch 
of  the  Chnstian  Church  and  in  almost  cver>'  Christian  nation,  but  has 
h.id  a  bro.id  sweep  in  the  I'nited  StJites.  The  |)rimary  objects  of  religion 
and  its  ministen  in  our  day  and  country  are  more  and  more  to  soften 
and  elevate  the  characters  and  lives  of  men  in  this  world,  and  to  amelio- 
rate the  common  lot.  .  .  .  Religion,  by  devoting  itself  to  the  elevation 
of  human  character,  becomes  a  prop  and  slay  of  free  institutions, 
because  these  re^t  ultimately  on  the  character  of  the  citi/en. 

These,  then,  arc  some  of  ihe  new  principles  and  ft>rces  which  make 
for  the  permanence  of  Ihe  republic :  toleration  in  religion ;  general 
education  ;  better  domestic  relations ;  attention  to  the  means  of  public 
health  and  pleasure ;  publicity ;  corporation  service ;  iiKreased  mutual 
dependence  of  man  on  man,  and  therewith  a  growing  sense  of  brother- 
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hood  and  unity ;  the  grwicr  hopcrutncss  and  chcerfulnrei  of  men's  out- 
look on  man,  the  earth,  the  univcnic,  anJ  <iOi);  anil  lin.illy,  the 
changing  objecu  und  methods  o(  religion  aiid  ii.i  institutions.  It  is 
the  working  of  these  iiriiiciples  and  fortes,  olien  unrecogniwd,  which 
has  carried  the  rcpubhc  Mkly  through  many  moral  difficulties  and 
dangers  during  the  past  thirty  years.  These  things,  and  not  its  uie  and 
wealth,  m.ike  iw  bvc  our  country.  These  things,  wc  belie\'e,  will  yive 
ibc  American  republic  long  life.  These  biilw.itks  of  the  commonwi-alih 
will  prove  all  the  sironger  ami  more  Intjling.  because  women  as  well  as 
men  can  work  on  them,  and  help  to  transmit  them,  ever  broader  and 
linner,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Charlei  William  tlliui.  Somr  ReasoN.i  why  tA^  AmernaH  Rtpublk  may  Eidurt, 
in  his  AmtruiiH  Conlrtbutums  to  Civuitali^H,  itHil  ethir  Essaji  (New  YoiK, 
897),  47-67  Paisim. 


208.    The   Future  of  the  Negro  {1899) 

BY    BOOKKK    TALIAFKKRO    WASHINGTON 


Washinitl'in  ur«s  liiTn  ■  »U>c;  liut  thruuKb  hi>  indomitmble  enerjiy  and  laig*  Etup 
of  nund  in  aBiilinK  the  prnblcmt  which  confront  lh«  nrc"  >"  the  South  h«  bu 
twcome  a  Ictdcr  o(  hi>  penpk,  a  mAn  of  international  rcpuliiion,  ((iii  u  viiliiabk 
bclor  in  the  fuluic  <■(  AmErican  pcoji>rea«.  —  Bibhojitaphy  u  In  N(k  30J  *liovc. 

IN  the  fiiture,  more  than  in  the  p;ist,  we  want  to  impress  ti{wn  the  Negro 
the  imporiancc  of  identifying  himself  more  closely  with  the  interests 
of  the  South,  —  the  importance  of  making  himself  part  of  the  South. .  .  . 
In  no  other  way  it  seems  to  mc,  can  we  get  a  foundation  for  peace  and 
progrets.     He  who  advises  against  this  policy  will  advise  the  Negro  to 
do  that  which  no  people  in  historj-  who  have  succeeded  have  done.     The 
white  man,  Noith  or  South,  who  advises  the  Negro  against  it  advises 
him  to  do  that  which  he  himself  has  not  done.     The  bed-rock  upon 
ii'!\:r\  every  m<livi<Iual  rests  his  chances  of  success  in  life  is  securing  the 
:  'ship,  the  conl)dence,  the  respect,  of  his  next-door  neighbour  of 
^le  liiilr  community  in  which  he  lives.     Almost  the  whole  problem  of 
nh  rests  itself  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  Negro 
ch  indispensable  service  to  his  neighbour  and  the 
«  can  fill  his  place  better  in  the  body  politic. 


There  is  at  present  no  othet  safe  coiirK  for  the  black  man  to  pursue. 
If  the  N'c){ro  in  the  South  has  a  friend  in  his  white  oclghbour  and  a  «iU 
lar^r  number  of  Iricnds  in  hit  coiiimuniiy,  he  has  a  protection  and  a 
guarantee  of  his  rights  that  will  be  more  potent  and  more  la^tin^  tlun 
any  our  Fcilcr;d  Congress  or  any  outside  ptmer  can  confer.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  During  slavery  the  Nc^ro  was  taught  evety  uade,  every  industry, 
that  consiilutc^  the  foundation  fur  making  a  lining.  Ncm-,  if  on  thu 
finnidaitun  —  laid  in  rather  a  crude  way,  it  is  true,  but  a  foundation, 
neverthele»  —  we  can  gradually  build  and  improve,  the  future  for  us  is 
bright.  let  me  be  more  speciTic.  Agriculture  ii,  or  has  been,  the  baiic 
industry  of  nearly  every  nice  or  nation  that  has  luccecded.  I'he  Negro 
got  a  knowledge  of  this  during  slavery.  Ilrncc,  in  a  large  measure,  he 
is  in  possession  of  this  industry  in  the  South  to-day.  'I'he  Negro  can 
buy  land  in  the  Suuih,  as  a  lule,  wherever  t)ie  while  man  can  buy  it,  and 
at  very  low  prices.  Now,  since  the  bulk  of  our  |)eople  already  have 
a  foundation  in  agriculture,  they  are  at  their  best  when  living  in  the 
country,  engaged  in  agriculiural  pursuits.  Plainly,  then,  the  best  thing, 
the  logical  thing,  is  lo  turn  the  larger  part  of  our  strength  in  a  direction 
thai  will  make  ilic  Negro  amoui-  iVie  most  skilled  a;'tii:u!mral  peoi)lc  in 
the  woild.  The  m.in  who  has  learned  lu  do  somelhing  liettcr  than  any 
one  elie,  hat  learned  to  do  a  ciinimon  thing  in  an  tmcommoQ  manner, 
b  the  mun  who  lias  a  power  and  in  flucnce  that  no  adverse  circumstances 
can  take  from  him.  'I'he  Negro  who  can  make  himself  so  conspicuous  a^ 
a  successful  farmer,  a  large  tax-payer,  a  wise  helper  of  his  fellow-men, 
as  to  be  placed  in  a  poiition  of  trust  and  honour,  whether  the  position 
be  political  or  otherwise,  Iw  natural  selection,  is  a  hundred-fold  more 
secure  in  that  position  than  one  placed  there  by  mere  outside  force  or 
presHiic.  ■  .  . 

.  .  .  What  I  have  said  of  the  opening  that  awaiu  the  Nt^ro  in  the 
direction  of  agriculture  is  almost  equally  true  of  mechnnict,  manufactur- 
ing, and  all  the  domestic  ails.  The  fiel<l  is  befi>rc  him  and  right  about 
him.  Will  he  occupy  it?  Will  he  "cast  down  his  bucket  where  he  is"? 
Will  his  friends  North  and  South  encourage  him  and  prepare  him  to 
occupy  ii.^  .  .  .  .Any  individual  or  race  that  docs  not  fit  hims>elf  to 
occupy  in  the  best  manner  the  field  or  service  that  is  right  about 
it  will  sooner  or  later  be  asked  to  move  on,  and  let  some  one  else 
occupy  it. 

But  it  is  asked.  Would  you  confine  the  Negro  to  agriailture,  mechanics. 
and  domestic  arts,  etc.  Y    Not  at  all ;  but  along  the  lines  that  1  have 
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BaentJoned  is  where  the  stress  should  be  liii<l  just  now  .md  fui  many 
ytata  to  come.  We  will  necil  and  ninsl  have  tn:tny  teachers  and  min- 
uter*, some  ilociors  and  lawyers  ami  »tateiimen  ;  bui  these  professional 
men  wjII  tuve  a  conAliiiiency  or  a  foundation  from  which  to  draw  sup- 
port just  in  iiroportion  as  the  race  prospers  along  the  economic  lines 
that  1  hitvc  mentioned.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Mi'hai  bearing  will  all  this  have  upon  the  Negro's  place  in  th« 
South  a.1  a  ciiiien  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  our 
governmcnl  conferri? 

To  state  in  detail  just  what  place  the  black  man  will  occupy  in  the 
South  as  a  citizen,  when  he  has  developed  in  the  direction  named,  is 
beyond  the  wisdom  of  any  one.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  sense  of 
jii.stice  which  can  Iw  kept  alive  in  the  breast  of  the  American  people. 
Almost  as  much  will  depend  upon  the  good  sense  of  llic  Negro  himself. 
That  question,  I  confess,  does  not  give  me  the  most  concern  just  now. 
The  important  and  pressing  cjucstion  is.  Will  the  Negro  with  his  own 
help  and  that  of  his  friends  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  now 
siinound  him?  When  he  has  done  this,  i  belici-c  that,  speaking  of  his 
future  in  general  terms,  he  will  be  treated  with  justice,  will  be  given  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  will  be  given  ilie  recognition  in  a  large  meas- 
ure which  his  usefulness  and  ability  warrant.  .  .  .  Time,  patience,  and 
constant  achievement  are  great  factors  in  the  rise  of  a  race. 

.  .  .  When  a  number  of  Negroes  rise  to  the  jjoint  where  they  own 
and  operate  the  most  sucrcssful  farms,  are  among  the  Inrgcsl  tax-payers 
in  their  county,  are  moral  and  intelligent,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  many 
jwrtions  of  the  South  Mich  men  need  long  be  denied  the  right  of  saying 
by  their  votes  how  they  prefer  their  propeity  to  be  taxed  and  in  choos- 
ii^  those  who  are  to  make  and  administer  the  laws. 

.  .  .  the  Negro  must  keep  a  strong  and  couingeous  heart.  He  cannot 
improve  his  condition  by  any  short-cut  course  or  by  arliflcial  methods. 
Above  all,  he  must  not  be  deluded  into  the  temptation  of  believing  that 
his  condition  c-in  t>e  permanently  improved  by  a  mere  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  of  words  or  by  any  process  of  mere  mental  gymnastics  or 
oratory  alone.  What  is  desired,  along  with  a  logical  defence  of  his 
cause,  arc  deeds,  results,  —  multiplied  results,  —  in  the  direction  of  build- 
ing himself  up,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one  of  his 
ability  to  succeed. 
Dooker  T.  WnsliinKton,  TAf  Futnre  of  Ih*  Atnerkan  X^o  (Boston,  1899J, 


zog.    "The  Future  of  the  Mississippi  Valley" 

(1900) 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALAERT  BUSHKBLL  HART 

^^HAT  is  the  likelilioocl  that  ihe  population  of  the  Misnt- 
tifiin  Valley  will  cunlimie  to  increiue?  Nuwhrrv  in  the 
world  arc  the  condilions  of  subsistence  more  favorable,  for  the  feililiiy  ' 
of  the  soil  and  the  variety  of  climate  make  possible  an  ancquaJled  iijotl- 
supply,  which  so  far  has  sufficed  not  only  for  the  people  of  the  valley,'^ 
but  for  their  brethren  on  the  sca*coaal  and  for  tutllions  of  Eufopeans. 
For  many  yeart  to  come  ihi^  food-supply  can  be  siieadily  increued, 
buih  by  opening  up  hitherto  untilled  lantU  and  by  more  intensive  culture. 
.  .  .  When  ...  we  see  how  e^uy  it  is  in  America  to  tend  x  UTpliu 
Erom  one  district  to  stipply  s  deficiency  in  another,  when  wc  consider 
the  enormous  credit  facilities  wliich  enable  the  coiumunity  10  endure 
one  or  two,  or  even  three,  years  of  ttatl  cra[>K  without  jutvation  xny- 
whcrc,  there  scen«  to  be  no  ruson  why  the  Miyiiaippi  Valley  nay  Ml 
some  time  contain  »  population  of  350.000.000  comfortable  people,  or 
ten  limes  its  present  number.  TTic  difficult  proUem  is  not  to  ntse 
»i(fii:ient  crop^,  but  lo  keep  upon  the  land  a  sufficicDI  number  of  per- 
itmt  to  till  it ;  but  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  home  of  a  most  skilfiil 
system  of  machinery,  which  aniplilies  the  titbor  of  the  fanner  twentyfold. 

Certainly  the  We«  will  always  be  able  to  clothe  itself.  Its  immense 
cotton-fields  alre^ady  furnish  hundreds  of  millions  of  yards  of  hbnat  fof 
men  and  women ;  its  cattle  ranges  prepare  for  everybody  a  lealbera 
carpet  between  the  foot  and  the  too-adhcrcnt  soil ;  and  if  ibt  sheep  «till 
shyly  hold  back  from  the  encouragement  of  the  wool  schciiiiles  in  the 
tarifT,  the  West  ha^  aiira)-s  a  surplus  of  food  products  and  m^nufaciitred 
goods,  with  which  it  may  buy  its  woollen  cloihii^  from  other  laods. 

The  problem  of  immigration  is  diffcrcm.  The  free  land  which  drew 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Scandmarbn.t,  (termaitt,and  Europeans  10 
the  Western  pr.iirle*  r*  no  longer  to  lie  fcwind.  Rebtiiely  to  the  total 
population,  the  immignnts  are  already  becominE  fro-er  erf  ry  year;  »ai 
a  generation  hence,  when  the  chitd.rcn  of  the  I' 
Italian,  the  Dane,  the  Greek,  aii^HBKt>"--ii>^i  ".i«I  ij 

cnicible  of  iIk  puUic  scboob 
pbymatcs  and  fiicnds,  the  li^  iQc  iiui' 
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tinctly  American  —  noi  the  old  American  dcsrcncleil  almost  wholly  from 
English  ancestun,  but  a  vigorous,  active,  and  probably  0])cn-minilecl 
compotilc  Americiin.  The  n«](ro  jirobl«m  is  iterioux  in  only  half  a  dozen 
of  the  valley  Stales,  and  docs  not  hem  in  the  fiilure  of  the  Mississippi 
Baain  as  it  docs  that  of  the  South  Atlantic  State!, 

The  greatest  checks  lo  the  rapid  increase  of  national  population  in 
ihc  history  of  the  world  have  been  famine,  disease,  and  war.  .  .  .  Yet, 
so  far  as  we  can  look  into  the  future,  there  will  be  bread  and  to  spare 
for  the  children  of  this  great  household.  .  .  .  The  advance  of  meiUcal 
science  makes  the  Mississippi  Valley  reasonably  s;ife  from  devastation 
by  pestilence.  As  for  war,  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  now  no  enemies 
within  ibc  Union,  and  from  invasion  St.  I^uis  is  as  safe  as  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod  or  Stanley  Pool. 

Hence  the  only  i)robable  check  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
is  one  which  has  alre.idy  made  itself  felt  throughont  the  Union  —  the  in- 
creasing diffirully  of  giving  children  a  good  start,  and  the  consequent 
diminiilJon  of  the  sue  of  families.  .  .  .  This  means  a  slower  rate  of 
increase.  The  Mississippi  V.illcy  has  more  than  doubled  its  population 
in  e%'cry  twenty-five  years  during  llie  last  ccniviry.  .\l  that  rale  it  nould 
have  560,000,000  in  the  year  1000,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  predict  a  jKipulation  of  300,000,000  in  that  year,  for  it  would  be 
almost  as  dense  as  Uclgiiim  or  Holland. 

If  the  present  average  scale  of  living  continue,  every  doubting  of  the 
l>opula(ion  will  mean  a  doubling  of  available  capital  and  wealth.  But 
who  can  »ay  whether  the  mechanical  discoveries  of  ihe  next  century  may 
not  vastly  increase  the  .average  wealth?  and,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
can  say  how  far  property  may  be  confentrale<l  in  a  few  handu  or  com- 
bined in  some  kind  of  national  socialism?  The  wealth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  in  ar.tbic  land  already  lies  beneath  the  feel  of  the  people, 
but  ihe  upper  slopes  on  the  .Appalachian  rim  of  the  valley  are  slill  very 
little  cnllivntcd.  though  the  Tennessee,  Kenlncky,  and  Gcorfjia  moun- 
tains are  probably  capable  of  supporting  as  abunilaitt  and  as  thriving 
a  population  as  that  of  the  Black  Forest  or  the  ranges  of  the  Jura 
Mountains.  In  the  lowlands  exhausteii  soils,  formerly  allowed  lo  go  lo 
rain,  are  now  restored  by  the  wide- spreading  use  of  fertdiiers  :  and  as 
population  grows  and  land  becomes  more  valuable,  a  stop  will  be  put  to 
the  annihilation  of  soil  through  cutting  off  the  timber  and  the  conse- 
quent w.Tste  of  the  steep  slo])es  thus  exposed  to  running  water.  Kvery- 
whcre  a  more  intensive  cultivation  mu&l  come  in.     The  day  is  past 
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wlieii  twL'ni)--(ivc  gooi)  cmjK  of  wheal  can  be  raiseil  fmin  the  amc  Uodj 
cx<:ept  by  loiaiion  and  ^killui  hii»banilr)-.     I'he  amaiing  hcriugc 
wealth  111  the  rich  wil  nutsl  be  hoanlod.  .  .  . 

lV>Tk,  com,  wh«ai,  cotton,  sugar,  steel  rails,  reapers,  wagofut,  shelf  j 
liflidnaic,  and  ■>hingle<t  will  take  catc  of  ihetnsdt'cs  in  the  Wen.     Ku 
wilt  the  Mi«sm<|>)>i  Valley  take  itn  place  among  the  great  inicl1cctii<i 
communities  of  the  wtirld  ?  .  .  . 

...  if  |K)|iu|jr  education,  inicltigcncc.  and  naitira)  keenness  make  u|l 
livili/ation,  the  WeM  isahij^hly  civiluedeomniunil)' ;  and  there  are  inauj( 
rcjHOiiK  for  suiijitninK  that  it  has  the  romhtiom  lor  a  l>roai]er  intellectual' 
growth.  l-"in«  of  all,  ii  is  freer  than  any  other  great  area  of  the  earth's 
suifacc  from  (he  tmmnicls  of  .in  oHii.ial  religion  ;  sc^-eral  of  the  coast 
colonies  had  established  churches,  but  not  one  comniimity  in  (he  Mbsis- 
sippi  Valley  except  Louiuana.  ...  fl 

...  the  district  schools  in  the  West  are  probably  as  good  as  thotte  xm^ 
the  remote  parts  of  New  Hn^lanil ;  ami  the  great  city  ayirtenis  are.  a|mn 
the  whole,  Kupenot  to  ihou;  of  the  Kant.  .  .  .  ^m 

.  .  .  When  it  romi-s  to  iinivet>itie«,  the  average  jircrtbion  in  the  WcS^| 
is  excellent,  and  mast  of  ihc  newer  States  have  n  genera!  system  of  com- 
plete government  education,  for  the  State  nniver^ities  have  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  pidilic  schools,  and  arc  superior  in  c<)uipmcnt  and  preitigafl 
to  the  denwmiiiatimial  rolleyes.  ...  ^ 

The  difhrulty  alHiiii  intel1ectu:il  life  in  the  Miwtwtppi  Valley  i%  nut  *o 
much  a  lack  of  m(ere>^i  in  the  things  of  the  mind  a«  a  lack  of  local  tradi- 
tions. .  .  .  How  can  there  be  Iraditions  in  a  city  like  Ntiniteapolis, 
where  not  one  adult  in  twenty  was  born  in  the  place  or  perhaps  in  Iha 
State?  The  North  and  .Northwest  arc  now  undergoing  a  treinen 
tuK-inI  chaiijie  through  the  renting  of  (tre^l  £irins  to  new-comers,  while 
the  owners  live  in  villages  or  towns.  ITiis  me.m*  ihit  ihe  children  willj 
not  know  "  the  old  place,"  and  the  grandchildren  wilt  h.tve  nut  so  muc 
a.1  a  myth  of  the  old  oaken  bucket.  Even  in  old  cities  like  Albany  and 
llallimore  it  is  hanl  to  liuil<t  up  u  <^vic  lientiment  -  a  .icnsc  of  gratitude 
to  anceslort  anil  responsibility  to  posterity.  t'erhapN  as  population 
becomes  more  slnlitc  this  feeling  will  grow  up  in  the  West,  but  it  it  hanl 
to  realize  the  elTcci  upon  a  comniunity  of  such  npid  <:hanges  of  hfe  that 
not  one  child  in  twenty  will  live  in  the  bouse  of  his  grandfather.  ^ 

Of  the  continued  material  wealth  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  there  isntfH 
reason  to  doubt,  and  a  i>ulitical  structure  designed  for  small  agricuhural 
ooininunilics   has  somehow  proved  at  Icaxt  moderately  suocesufid  fotj 
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large  Slates  cunlaining  grt.'al  cities.  But  for  igcs  li>  rumc  ihc  priucipal 
output  and  wealth  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  must  be  agricultural ;  anil 
the  greatest  danger  is  a  separation  of  interest  between  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  (allied,  perhaps,  with  the  wurkinan  at  Ihc  forge)  un  the  one  side, 
and  the  capitalist  and  the  professional  and  businCM  man  on  the  other 
side.  At  present  the  swial  fon  m  are  well  balanced,  and  immigration 
has  riol  brought  the  great  dangers  usually  ascribed  to  il ;  but  if  ihc 
farmK  are  to  fall  into  the  IuiuiIn  of  a  tent-paying  peasantry,  and  the  own* 
crs  ^rc  not  to  live  in  the  midst  of  that  peasantry  and  to  share  their 
tniere«ls,  as  do  the  land-owners  in  European  counirics,  then  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  may  yet  see  social  contests  which  will  make  the  French 
Revolution  seem  mild.  The  Hvo  ha.tes  of  the  present  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  that  great  region  ate  —  fiisl,  the  intelligence,  honesty,  and 
onlertiness  of  the  average  man,  and  secondly,  the  belief  that  the  fanner 
and  the  wagc-eamcr  get  a  lair  share  of  the  output. 
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thuilll'l  Krbelllon,  I.  241-346. 

Bailey.  Thaodonia,  PAiHisr.  tiir  TnKn 
xt  Nkw  UnLcasi,  lv.j36.jjB. 

Biinbrldg*,  Wlltian,  Ciititke  nF  1MK 
Java,  111,  4t4-«i7. 

Baldwin,  AbrahHm,  in  convmlion,  ill,  119, 


1 

STI>   ■ 

noil  ^ 


RaMoiR,  R,  S.,  TAmiMail  «mc.  111,  fia6. 

b.illotinK,mflhoil  01,111,  334. 

buliiiiiiiii-,  .\  i-toatng  town.  U.  10*. 

Baltimare.  Cecil,  Leid,  iMiTKircnon 
Cou.Msrs,  i.  a47->53;  Tii«  Qi,-K(na!i 
Of  KtKT  lM,AMi,  as7>j6i.  — Sac  ib* 
Mnrylund. 

Baltlinon,  CbailM,  Lord,  Thk  Q<.iai[u 

AN-ll  Till',   S'OBI.EUAN.  1.  a7>-3;4.  —  Sc< 

alto  Marylind. 

PiMimtTf  .Imtritam,  lil.  ^aa. 

tUneroli.  Gcone.  itaatciipii  ol  dooamMK, 
1.  t6.  >I.  iv,  34-.  lliitmy  of  tkt  UMW 
S>*Us.i,  tb.ai.  11,31. 111. a;  uMof  touroe*, 
ii.  aa.  aS;  HhMj^  Ike  Cemttilaliia,  ti, 
■54.  Ite.  tSr. 

Bank  ol  Noilh  Ampnta.  aUbUthed,  Ii,  60}. 

Dankveamlnipol,  111.  aa.  396:  Haminun* 
rppoK  on.  «76-»*i;  political  InlliiciKr, 
33Ji  SUIc.441^145;  cleinnu-bciiK  loan 
Cri  tilicalri.  it.  ;a&-5t6. 

Hank).,  \ftibaiiirL  1*..  rii]ijof.^rnera),  H,  315. 

napciili.  in  Rhode  liland.  (.409. 

HailKi,  John  W.,  and  Hmrc.  Henrj,  tttt- 
fiiriiai  tMtiittni  *f  Stv  Vrrk,  i,  14. 

Barclay,  David,  AM  Accoit^t  or  Ban 

JEKSEV.  i.  s^vs?"- 
Batlowa,  Artbni.  First  Voyaci  to  Vrx- 

(iiSIA,  1,89-95. 
RamrsiU  (N.  J.),  MUtotueM,  1,571. 
Banrel.  Muy  Shelrion.  and  BaniR.  Earl. 

Spikes  m  A—tritMi  HiitPry.  II,  33. 
Baninscr.  D.  U.,  in  paaca  oonfertom.  I*. 

K17. 
Banra,  JasM«,  CAPn'RB  of  the  Ciioa- 

PEAKe  HV   TIIK  LEOrAKO.  Itl,  ^S-^OO. 

Bunn-.  in  ihe  Conlcdoratf  Slate*,  it,  a^ 

Banli'lt.  ]aha  Rii«mI1,  KttBrii  tf  Rktil 
tslAnd  and  Peoitdtntt  Plaatatnui.  ii  17, 

5>.  174- 
Buittnin.  WlltUm.  Tiwttt.  II.  18. 
Baio).  Edward,  on  reliH  of  Sunier.  W.  iii: 
Bayard,  J.  A.,  American  enroj.  Iii,  436- 

4»7- 
Bay  iHalm  Book,  lllcrarr  vshio,  i.4.  lli 

iilracii,  473-4;^ 
Bcaiddey.  Eben  Edwnrib,  IJfi  amj  Qrra- 

tpenitmi  tf  Stmtul  Srahiry,  ii,  19. 

BeauKgard,  Plene  OuaUvt,  BrbaKIXO 

OF  THE  Sli>RM,iv,  313-116. 
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i,Ouelvan,»  Dut«h  ichoolmuwr, 
Balchat,   Joiatlmn.    *pccch,    ii.   ijfii   A 

GOOI>  MA.NS  l.KITM,  1S7-1S9. 
Selluup,  jCTcmy,  Hiiln^ry  ef  A'rw  H*m^ 

Bclllnl,  «t  Wklluinibuig.  li.  tiA. 
Bcllomoat,  K«rl  of.  UrritiAL   Pkotkc- 

TtON    ur    PlKATtA.  li.  144-117. 

B«aDct,  IUch«rd,  Surrkshkh  i>»  Vik- 
ui.MA  til  I'akliamhat.  l  >33-3j0  .  In 

MniVd.ill*!,  364. 

Beatoo,  Tbomu  Hut.  Huiv  Akmbxa- 
TioK    WA»    SKCL'KKn,    111.    6s>-«ss: 

Tltrtr  Vfri  i'mr.  I.,  B ;  U  K  KD  SOWI 
Okuiok  RniKWiui.  ij>-i3S.  Ajiui- 

B«rdt,  BMnla  4*.  Cohplaix^i'  a<^ikst 
TMx  Acn  or  TXAue,  ii.  4>S'4>7- 

nmng  S<»  aibllmllon,  Iv.  5&t-j67. 
Iferkc[c]p,  GlC.  llnTlihnava.1  oDicrr.  order* 

ihr  Oinapcskc  lo  be  tcarclwd.  lii.  J45. 
Bciktlcy,  John,  Lord,  CnNcnmioNk  akd 

AuuKKMr-M^  <»-  -lilt   FKurxiinuKit 

Bnkeley,  S!i  WlllUm,  tayally.  I,  «);  Ar- 
reALtft'  A  U)VAI.  Gi.>vniNOR.  >33-134: 

An  Ot-Fiaxi.  KKt-ouT  UN  VmuiMA. 

•JT-MI-  draliDi;)  »itli  Buron,  143*34^ 
Ikrmuda.  thipwmk  on,  i,  a8& 
Befnh»nl.  —  See  Siie-Wclm»r. 
lIcMo.  JOKpb,  Callfiti^H  of  lit  Saffiraiei 

e/lht  PrifU  itilM  Qfatfi.  I.  4^4. 

Bevorijr,  S«ben,  Hutvrff  i'lrxmia.  i.  u. 
ii.  is-w:  AvnuiHrt  A-«(i>  Niciioiaos'i 

AI'MIKIVTRAIIOtK,  ii.  QU-<I4. 

Bil>)ii>i;THph]f.  al  louron,  1.  l6-l8,  II,  aa-aj, 
ill.  »-3.  'v.  a:  of  wtomUij  boot^,  1.  »6- 
J7.  ii.  jS-34.  iii.  i»-ij. 

Blranllc.  Jeaa  Daplislr.  in  Louisi.intk,  ii. 

DiGctov,  John,  Pt'tiKi  and  lit  Con/Utrati 
BUUnsiL.  Jobs  Davl*.  ENumHo.  iv.  156- 
f»^  of   OHiii.  lu.  tjj-JiO.— So*  aln 

!■     "      1-         -        FhttnrA.  Money. 

I'  'Of  }m<j.KiTs-Sr*- 

t  .,_a  on.  if,  ije-5j8.— See 

'  Mom*.  U.  19. 


Hid.  iMbelU.  ev'u*nvm4ii  im  AmriM, 

iv,  10. 
Blikbeck,  HonU,  A'MIm  «■  ,<iwri<a.  Ill, 

to.  4^;  I'Koi-i.K  or  T>»  Wooia.  «63- 

W. 
Blney,  Juin  Oinnpie,   A   Westum 

Puu'iicAi.  AnouriuMtir,  ill.  teS^ia: 

/,/iWr  da  AMrlmiiiti.  61  a. 
Blitiopi.  plan  loi  ciMlillklineDi  la  Amnlci, 
>i.  atl9-a9»;  eglgokt  oppcacd  10,  4iS.^aa 
—  Sec  aim  Rellglaii. 

BIrirkii'inij.  WiltUni.  (CLilfmrnt.  i.  371. 
Blaine.  Jamea  QIQuple,  /wniiy  Viari  m 

OV"".!*.*;  AFPIUI.T1*  rHK  ViiVKit. 

joS-jii;  Rnjki'iOKH  lu  Latik-Amkn- 

ICA,  361-563. 
Hlnji.  .Vfonlgijniery,  uci  (diet  uf  Sumler,  (I, 

3i>:    Rutwir*  Impmsioni  of.  a^i;   on 

Ihe  enmni:l(>allon  procUimallon,  40*. 
UletinrihiUMi   and   Buit,  lii.  356-359.  460- 

461. 
Blockade,  effed  ol  Mullimi.  >»,  19a.  144. 

146;  Oinli'ilffmr  itiivGinmeni  blockadr- 

ninntn,  3*3.  35*- 35'- 
Bloiml.  W.H  in  Fcdcml  Cnnvrnlinn,  iii,  3J3, 
Bodrd  cii    Trade.  -  See   Lordi   CommJi- 

lionrtti. 
Boai.  i(a«l  Ly,  111,  564.  —  See  alia  Canal*. 
I^d>ri,iri  l.ilirflry,  i.  8.  ii.  tn. 

Baker.  Ge«rgeH«Dry,THK  Dla>:k  Reui- 

MKNT.  iw.  41)5-407:  /^trtui  j//i(rM'ar.4id7. 
Bolttua,  Jahaon  Uaitlo,  qunin[ne».  11.4: 

THE  CriMiM-.  Of  viiK  ^Ar.iiirKi;  Ukk- 

MANS.  ru'tlA;  y.vna/.  llO. 

Bonaparte, Luelaa.Hou'  NAroLRasi  Pxa- 
MniKUi.-i  Sn.UKiJ  IxnisUHA. ill.jAr- 
iJ'- 
ltflnd  houie.  al  ICdenlon,  il,  4. 
Bon  llamine  Rk-hanl.  and  SerapU,  A.  567- 

590. 
Boone.  DunieJ,  udvrntum  in  Kenlucky.  II, 

BoMon.  T^ini  Stinrdi,  \,  la.  II.  14.  17.  al: 
Duicli  vltiian.  I.  vfi-tnt :  drvnpiion  id 
iMo.  501.  in  1750.  ii.  61-63.  In  >7^'  '"• 
3'-SS'  ^''  Wlliioin  FhlppH  al.  1.  507-509: 
Old  Souili  Cliureli.  ii,  4:  eliM-fviince  ot 
tlie  Sofctuth.  6j:  meny-miihinR  in.  »!/>• 
SI3;  outI>qiuk«  in  i;>7.a6i-36a:  !>iainp 
Act  (lot.  397-400:  Hoops  In.  4B»-4a3: 
[W*acr«,"  4>9-4}i ;   "  lua-pai1y,~  431- 


433-  >tcge(if.5S^SS4-'>"""P<^'<iC't'>'^ 
llavr  mcue,  it,  St-^i  ;  ailhunum  In 
ISA],  au-^at :  dcpanurc  of  croop*.  mj. 
^9«c  sito  Gciwmmnnl,  MJiBWGhiitelhs 
ht<it*ii>n.  ktroluilon,  I'lailc. 

HdtlDii  Afhen:rum.  CAfaliicue.  i.  |6,  ii.  ^x 

ffMtffH  titiifia,  11.  X>]. 

Biiuon  Piiblli'  libnuy,  l.S,  Ii.  lo:  caUlogue. 

I.  ifi,  U,  ti. 

Botumt,  Kliubtth  Hyda,  AiiaKti  thk 
It^lii'MI'N.     IV.    44^-448:     firU    Dayi 

B«u4inot,  Bliu,  A>  rN\rsriOAiiUN  or 
BHIIIHII  MIUIANV  l>l(l«>!(t.  U,  jd6- 
511:  /.J*.  S"' 

BuudlnoT.  J«nc  y.  Lift  ff  Ehia  Baaiintt. 

II.  S'"- 

HounUarlri.  of  utin.  tl.  t4*-<4J:  KnglUh. 

M4,  —  Sr«  hIk)  AnnFUUoni.  Colanm, 

L^nd.  'I^ifdiiri. 
Eljinti:'-'.  Paul.  0«trf-\frr,  vi,  10. 
BoTiiwell.  Ucorge  S..  SftitlKt  and  Ptfrri, 

Iv.  10. 
Huwkcr  and  Ilei.  Krojfr'i  i:*t4r.  tt.  a, 
Buytr.  RetwR.  I'ty^ri  .tm4  Aihrittmtii.  ii.  77. 
HiHcinan,  J.  L..  Hlifety  •>/  M.jfyU'id.  1. 14. 
SiaclEtQtUt*,  Baoir  H.,  Vova<ui  ihiivk 

ritf.  (>Hii),  ill.  45i>  t'li.  Rti'llaiiimi  »/ 

BiaclcontUs«,  Hagh  Ilenry,  A  MocK 
("KriiiivM  OK  Tim  <;ovtriri)Tios*.  Ui, 

WriAiKiKk.  C.encra!.  itefcilcri.  \\.  J/^-jtrT- 
BrKllDril.  Allien,  .yw£tfi  if  Maiiachnatti 
t'Uix^rnoti.  ii.  13^ 

Bradford.  Wluian,  ilKntry  tmpomnm.  i, 

4:  Ucainiii'r  ii(  hin  mjanii»cri|3(.  9;  ^^ 
ncMAt  /Vaaiu/iMi.  la.  14.  170,  343.  344. 
34S.)si,4ii;  WiivtiIk  Piuiiiiui  t.Krr 

^<;UND      lOK      lIllLLANU,      167-I7O  : 

Wkv  tm«  PiuikiM*  i.urr  Kui.ijiki>. 

W0-M3;  THUGBRM  <>f  iUPt'LAK  GOV- 

CNNMtivr.  m.  'Vnn  Kmrr  l.A!(i>it«n 
AT   PnMmTii.  }4;-3iB:    I.ife   in  a 

fhU^KIW     CUMMOKWKAI.TII.     }*9-JS5  ; 

The  ExcLim  is  the  COKKecTicVT, 

4lo-4t*. 

Undfacd,  WiUlam.  £>/fr  oaJ  Cami^fmdmet 

tf  fairph  f/trd.  ii.  ao. 
Ittniil,  WillfLim    llnwkint')  voya^.  i.  74: 

pFAkc't  VOVHKI',  ti. 


PhiuH 


Bnck.  SaoMie).  Veu AW  Fhvbr  ix 

AI'KLVIIlA.iil.  3y-4l ;  A!«0/Zrfri.wf.  41. 
Ontaei.Vnavk*.ltrmtit/tkeynt  ll'trli. 

iv.  Id. 
B«"pr>».  ill.  .M- 
B'nMi-c,  William.  Puritan,  i.  1G91  ■!  Rf- 

Btawtoa,  Mile*,  and  othara,  Thk  Ei-il 

DEU«  Ur   1HE  SrtMA*IiS,  ll.  StO-344. 
Britft  Mti  Irmt  f/tMifiH  r/  lit  IMtirmtnt 

(/  nrglMlm.  i.  163 
B(%tlt,J«b»,A  FailCSMK  XKK»Llr.i96- 

•ft :  ^MfAri  «■  At/  .laurium  QKeiUtm, 

^. 
Bnatol.  —See  Wanille, 
BriiMl.  on  Ihn  Dflamrr.  In.  39. 
Brllbl)  GnlMia.  —  Sc«  Vcncmela. 
BriiUh  MaKwn.  AmcrioaiN  in.  i.  i^  ii.  ml 
Brodhod.  J.  k.,  //iMv7>  ^  .Vrw  »*.  l 

>3- 
nrookllne  ( Mui.1 .  town  KconU.  t,  4.  U.  j, 
Dnmkljn  |N.  Y,).  Diiich  achocilmaMw  In, 

1.  Stj-SM:  Duichiiisn'i  rati  lOk  jW. 
Braon.  Alrmndar.  <rf««o  if  lit  MiM 

^^/«/r'.  1.  It.  13. 
BrVD,  JohD,  raid  nn  Haqwr'a  Fnrj.  i*. 

i44-t<w:  Wkv  Joiim  Iik'^w-s  Ukoke 
TUB   IjiVpI,  I47-is»;    ",l"!m   Rnmn't 
Body."  tSQOAo, 
BrnKn.  |o)in  Cann.  lilintfy.  i.  8.  b.  lo. 

Bnvne,  Cbail«a  Panar,  Gooi>  Awkt 

rn  J,  r>\vit,  Iv.iaS-ajo:  .4r/ninu  Watt 

All  Mv*.  Bjo. 
Broo'nr.  William  i^wA,  Artkivn  rf  itMf- 

lutad,  I.  »U- 
BiVTDall,  iUniy  Bowani.  I.kt  Uit  Auokk. 

Iv.  178-17*.  /j'«'  I'/*  ftv.  IT* 
Drucv.  P.  A..  ScBJVmu  HuTrry  if  I'trfmi*. 

1. 16.  rj. 
Bryan,  William  JaaalBca,  Dkfxm-k  or 

Sll.vtH,  IV.  530-538:  Firii  lt.iali.  sj8, 

BrysBt,  William  CuUaB,  Ouk  CoVKiiy*!! 

Call.  Iv.  9t3»-*3a:    fiirif  Pttmt.tyt. 
Brj'innrc.  Douglai,  CiiMAaii  ^<4Air>.  IL 

17- 
Bnchaaao,  Jamaa.  AJminiilratm.  It,  9; 
anil  the  i^complan  cotmlliKloA.  tt^ 
191 ;  on  ihe  DrrHl  Scott  owe.  137;  caaM 
i>lRqiiibU«n>u«cuiniBcai6*.  HIsLr- 
LEAMI  !:«<  OF  1 1 1 K  A  n  U :  Ntir  R  ATtOK  1^ 
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f,i^r  ttlrratm'f,  li,  jfr). 
Buckna,  Simon  U.,  sutnndcn  Fort  Donel- 

wm.  IV.  jat. 
BulEiloa.  (llicoTcry  of,  t,  6i;  Maniucitc'* 

•xpnrifncv.  138. 
BoUttUy,  PetM,  Nhvv  ESOUtNii'-  Opii'- 

lON  OF  rtVKi.r,  I,  4JI-4J3;   li<Hftl-tJi>- 

Bnllock,  WlllUm,  Cpnihtioiri  nf  mkx- 

ICO,  111.  4B9  4^3 ;  -^  AfcitAi  M  Mt.\Ko, 

«J- 
Biill  Klin.  Ruuell'i  iletvTl|>llon  of  ballte  ol, 

■¥.309-313;  loulhrrn  poem  011,313-314: 

^[itcluian')  icport  on  tccunil,  j^a-j^b. 
Bunkn  Hill.  biiitF,  li.  sso-SS'' 
Bureau  ol  KllinoJogy.  f-mtlttati  Aimtntl 

Ktfpt.  i,  6«. 
Butfoyne.   John.  Icnlly  <if  Anitiica  lu,  II. 

4&I;  lUcrvndiTr.  365-5(18 :  Mndsmr  KIrde- 

lel'i  o|>lnioii  (it.  566. 

Bulk.  J,  U..  I'l'gi'M.  i.  II.  II,  i;. 

Borke.  Edmundi  E<"'<f*Jiit  i/ti/imm/i,  ii. 
*o^  136.  150;  iliiliincc  Irc-in  cutonlci  a 
diMdv.inliKF,  31 ;  N FEE)  OF  Rtl.lEViNO 

{;(a>it:u.  104-1^;  Tiik  Law  ih  all 

ijiTR  PiiovivcF:Si  149-1^' 
Buiko,  Emily  P.,  1'iik  Pihik  WtiiTKS,  Iv. 

M-'w;  /frmiMitimrrm/  Irtrrfia.ta, 
Biiiltngiiin.  Nt»  Jinri,  I.  ^-ffiS. 
Bumaby,  Aodivw,  Trinvyi.  ii.ao.tv^  NBn'- 

VoHK  Cirv,  87-89, 
Banet,  WilliuD,  A  Dffknce  OF  Papbk 

MoMiv,  11. 151-333. 
Butnu.  Anihony.  fiiKilivr  ^lavir.  nilvmpled 

rL-3rt.t^i:  aihI  rcndtilon.  Iv,  ^17-91. 
Biimaide,  Ambronit  Evervtt,  ni  Antirtum. 

1".  34?-iSli    tllMHlllltKIHrt.Kci,35l-3SS- 

Bun,  Aarnn. — Sc»  Blriinrrhaitei. 

Bunongh,  Bdwud,  l)t<!ar*/ro*  oftht  fvt- 

tttutin  ef  tki  QuattTi.\.l,U.i,i^.  THB 

WkoXu*  of  1»E  t^lAKKVi.  ^i^-Jfifk 

Bulc.  Liinl.  head  of  llur  Eniilith  aimy.  11, 

BntUi.  Benjamin  pTankUo,Riaior-|tniCTBL. 

I",  3iSi  ■'  New  OrlKtni.  336-337;  COK- 
TRAIUNIl   OF   WaK.  300-301;    IHI'B  IN 

THK  IwrEAaiHKiei  or  tkk   Prkm- 

KFNF.  4H9-49A 
Brellcr.  Jcttxax*  Anne  (KrintiU'l.  yoviao/, 

ni.  (o,  J67.— S«c  alio  Krmblc 


Butln.  nathanlal.  TtiK  DrtUAXKiHi*  OF 

VlK<;iMA.l.  MS-»»r. 

Builcr.  I'letce.  In  t'cdcnU  ConvmtluD.  111. 
BylM,  BUthnr,  A  PutnicAi.  I.amrnta- 

t\'V*   (KCASIONKIl  BV    niK    UEATK  OF 

llu  Laik  MAjKsry  Kinu  (Ikonck  thi; 
FiUT,  II,  ajS-ate;  CoHhmk  of  /V/h>, 

Byid,  WlllUm,  houtr,  li.  4;  Hhl^ry  ef  Hit 
OtndiHg  Ijnt.  141,  »38;  Soiicn-  IN 
VlKiMMA.  OSS'QS. 

CABINCT.   [>o1k'i,  Krn»  ol  pace  wUh 
M(3lcu.   l»,   3!>-34;    IJncnIn'i.  SHAU. 
Sl'M'IEH    bk    Rtuei'iLl),  slt-ala;   de- 
bate till  i:(ii4kiici|mtion.  40^40^ 
Cabal,  Jolin,  voyasi!  o(   ((497),  I,  T»^: 

tiAlDmoni  of  illituovrry.  1(3, 
C«ldpf.  H  !■..  .<«/'  Diary,  «.  aja.  111.  sjj. 
<IjiI(loron.  V,.  Spniw^li  nilDJmti't.  lil,  697. 

CaUweU,  David,  Oihii.naii!  UujiKnou. 
ill.  1;  1-934. 

Caliluill.  H.  W..  Souru   Eitnull.  fU,  7, 

iv.  tt. 
Calhoun,  John  C,  An  ANOtriimT  ran 

ISTFKNM.  iHI-KUVKUnXI^. lil, 436-440; 

Riiinr  <iV  Ni'i.i.tfirATHi.s.  544-548; 
Rt.A»>SS  FUK  .AMNCXAIIUN,  &4i>-65a; 
lllvir,  fi^-,  Ivntr  lo  TVxdn  niiniftirr. 
653;   DaNUEH  Ol'  Dhimon.  \v,  48-si. 

Califbmia,  T^niki^  in,  1,  86;  M«'iji^:in.  i^othII- 
lioni  in  183.11,  Iv.  11  is;  (jovrrnmtni,  13- 
T5;  ccuEon  (if,  (IcmAnflcfl.  33^33;  froa 
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a.  5. 6;  wuiLi^x  DM,  1.  s-'S-  ">  M-"  .  "^"n- 
diuoiuafccjIonlBallan,  1.145-170;  advan, 
(age*.  IJJ^  TCCulHIiim  ol,  17I-1IM: 
3tlau,ii:htiioiit  CoiupiLTlv's  9ii)[Gi'stlon, 
178 ;  ■rlminLitiinlJciii  in  Kn^UncI,  184 ; 
FinifCraiion  to.  1B7-IQQ;  Kobinwii'i  ad- 
vin  lu  culuiiiilh,  187;  i^liitraclcr  ol  riirlv 
ViiglniiLni,  m*>-.  Biilimorri  inBiruciiani. 
347-35:1;  [Hirpoua  of  colon it^l ion,  149: 
chnricli^r  in  M*r)rtand.  0^-171 ;  chiirtcr 
colunin,  li.  133-137;  piiwcc  ul  pniiitinicnl 
ovof  chaitrn.  137;  relalion  lo  innihrr 
c«unlry,  i]3'[4i ,  cuniiuon  Uw,  139,  nml 
of  judgn  (1UII1  KnKlind.  140;  miliiia  uf, 
140:  unl«n  ol,  140:  vmiiUilon  In,  140, 
iijIO^tlion  o(  Miiin|i  dulii-i.  141 ;  iliilin- 
Kiiiiihcd  (cum  piuvlnoFt,  141 -141;  chiirii:- 
Ictol  fifjl  MHirn.  141;  fKid  rffnl  i>n  Ihr 
mutlicruounliy,  141 .  kiniliuf  iHipulullon. 
143;  royal  RtunK,  143;  rcmrdk-t  for  mio- 
Eovemmcnl.  [491  Kngliili  law  In,  140- 
xtfi-,  l(|t»latiifiT  pouet.  i;i:  l^^ltnni"^^, 
iSKntf^culivcwIailM,  166-169.  fl"Uiini, 
171-173;  lummonlnK  nl  jiitirs.  T)i(t-t^; 
grand  Jmy  tlutgi'd,  1B9-191:  IIIl- In.  U4- 
143;  epi>oop«cy.  stlq-ayi.  4lll-4«i; 
Ffinch.  311-39(1.  qiieitlon  ol  Inikpcn- 
dtnce,  3S>-353  ;  AUtmr  Plan  i>f  Uniim. 
357-360;  Cirrnvlllff'i  jchcmc  ol  laiallon. 


>Ji-3Rj,    tlie   Ohio   couniti.   387-341, 

righii  IimiiPd  by  vhancit,  3114-395;  iinu^ 
glini;  in,  396-347;  Shimp  Acl  nut,397-4«o; 
dcclaiaiion  <A  ngNu  and  gilcviuicci.4aa-  ' 
404;    Ktsnlilin  on  ihr  Miilr  of,  407-411; 
popuiaiLon  In  17(0,408,  altlludE  luvrard 
England.  409-411 ;  I'ownthffnd'i  laiaiion 
ichcniF.  413-415;   complaint  o(  acl*  ol 
Itade, 415-417;  irooiM in. 430-413;  "Sons 
ol   Ijbctiy."  4S0;    Uicklnion'i  plea  lal 
modrralion,  413-43C>;  ilalmivnl  of  Rrie**  I 
anLM.  443-445:     Sam    Jolinion'i   reply.' 
445-448;  nitiiiiilE  o(  CH-oiKr  III,  451-4(3; 
bfRlnning  of   ihc    Revolution,  455-457; 
mobs  in,  458-461*;  opiJOHltlon  10  HritAinaJ 
4S1,    ctiang«   into  iiai«.  519-514.  S>l* 
531);    Anmrimn  rijwrii-iiec,  iv.  59I-J94: 
govcmmpnt  ol  Spanuh  cpui on s.  503-594, 
6oi-"So7;   condiiioiH.  594-603;    Spaniili 
governinom  ol,  SW-SW;   Hoar  on,  *(«- 
611.  — Srt'    alio   tolonic*  liy  name  and 
'L'aliles  ol  Conrcntt, 
Columbia  l^nivrtvily  Ubrary,  1.  fl. 

ColiuDbun  Ceniuiel,  WML  ur  a  FiDiiK* 

Al.isT  (1ki:as,  iii.  sj^-XS- 
Co/nmfiiiiH  .\ftiit.  111.  103,  4o6l 

Coiamtiua,  ChriatophM.  Dixcuvxkv  of 
A  MtiKii-W,  1.35-40;  Tncniioni>d  by  Alptan- 
diT  VI.  41 ;  Tit*  'l*iiiiixT  rem  Gold, 
44-48;  SrItiiI.etlfrs.ifi:  Bn|{)i«li  aocounl 
ill  <lmo»Ffy,  164. 

Colntnlius,  Dii-Ku.  i,  44. 

<;uiiiineivi-.  imputlanor  ol.  In  Boiton.  iil,J 
34;  ChinevT.;;;  ^poniih.  53;  l^il  Indian. 
35;  aniouni  and  fatldy.  63-41);  acrlcul- 
tutai  npotts.  78;  undrr  Conlidontion, 
136,  KarlofShrfTicldon,  163-166:  Urituh 
t'tltitiiuns  (in.   167-170;    HamiltoD  on 
regulftilon.  tSo;   .\iinnpoll>  Coovcniloii, 
on.  it6;  cfftclt  ol  War  ol  iSis,  43D->l3)i  | 
bfloie  War  of    18IB,  431;    prOgrM*  in 
fortilfn,  45^453;  Inttiiiitatr  Comniiuion, 
Iv,  •.3I-S13,  —  Si*  nljo  Trade. 

Co'Tiintwum.  :i  myiif,  tii.  I7i>-I7i, 

CommiMiODiia  at  Blarylaad  and  PcDaKyl- 
vula.  TIIK  RtiNNina  or  Maiok  aku 
DiKON-*  Link,  li.  i07->«- 

Commliwontt*  o(  Ui*  DoiM  CoIodIci  of 
■ew  England,  A  Ivkilai.  Im-ias 
Tkiuiv,  i.  331-314;  I>hih:kei>im^  ur 
IIJII    KlRSI    AMKKii^AS    KHI'BRaTION, 
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5I;  Wcbwn  «a,  s*-SS-  appaul  by 
Srmfd.  5fr-5>:  mm  cf  pttodplc  v, 
iu;>lt*ropn  ra  iMo-lMi.  tg3-t9^«M- 

Dd;  ot^MWn    10.    tf^-M):    pew*  OOB- 

hiiMU.  X14-309:    CrilHsdai.  a^^w; 
Mliiy  o(  aueiafK  m.  ssL—Scc  aho 
Mw»ourt  Compromw.  Sb*«y. 
ComAmIo^  offxNCd  bjp  mnefc  Hcmy. 

Cnaiwil  (M**).).  oMiflict  k  U.  546-jf& 

CoecMd  (N.H.I.  ffA*r^.  ii.  17. 

Ouofr^aau  iiuiet.  prapoced  by  ****"-". 
(T.  (S9-IS9;  DHi*  oa  priMfris oi  ity- 
i9>:rriiBiiocoaaMMa.  tfi;  ui  la  UBd. 
■9A.  ato;  procndiaci  ia  COnpn*.  ••»- 
B43 :  bup«  «4  liNelcn  ncstMMt.  ^p; 
•nu  polKT.  a4>-M3.  ooMCfipoaa  n- 
■mpdim  Cat  tuge  tlatehoUcn.  ■4i->fi: 
fap*>  fno*cT.  a47-9;i:  tpRnlMJon.  348. 

MtOB.  gw:  butct  in,  >M-asa:  wartily 
tP.^D^jt;  Uchanonil  la  1865.  aji-a^t: 
1 1  III  I !»  of  tb«  itovcnimnil.  asi-asj; 
prtc«  cl  cohl.  ii,j:  bicndllniM  of 
Nap>il*a>  Ml.  joi-jcrj:  devrlopmniT  of 
■wtappUn.  JI9-33J;  KMcrnnicnl  Ijlovk- 
ade-nuinm.3t3;  confident  ol  iu««s. 
371 ;  i  jncoln\  titUr  rd  pardon,  ^^^-^lo, 
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UOvrmmcnli  In.bfrtoyalcilitrnh,  46o-tf6t , 
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464.471;  ■  uinqucrod  country,  473^4. 
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tn^SW-SC:  wp*'WA6o4:faf3ia»i. 
la.  I»->07.  n/i'iMtii,  IM^taa;  potAc 
drtt.  in :  pi»*tiT»d  cndiHir.  tat :  laade- 
^aKy.uf:  wcanaaw  by  itata.  lab-tyt. 
taj.  JcAdnh  Man; 
■^■-'V*  Ttenak  FUae  oa.  itt: 
t77-lSK  Mfr;  lack  ol  an 
ttt :  poMc  opMoa.  tSj-ifl;.  - 
Sea  ike  Cba|P«Hk  lUvotwkM. 

CnalaeaBOB  Ad.  tircHcy  aa,  K  X*. 

Coapa^  Fini  CoatiBcaW.  Btedac  a. 
^fiaq:  Adam's  piMbiih.  43S. 

Ca^ll.  Sacsad  CoatiMMal.  Tmh  M 
cn*m  •»  SuF-UrnMi,  ii.44>.M;. 
pfQ<aadiBp>  s^s-s^a-  debaR  am  Inrfc- 
pffeMtf.  SJf-SJ*:  debair  ova  tixvrn. 
59»-Stt;  drbaM  twfr  nMbiK.  541-541 
defaaK  oatr  M>rr  boaadarie*.  54>-&4}' 
faain|-o<tachanKMr,543-S45:  appMlcd 
loby  WathMfioa.  5to-Jfia;  Hioip>ia« 
proouud  W  SMiban.  jS^' 

CBacrtM.  SuMp  Act.  HamMtit  of  righu 
and  pit^MKn.  fi,4oa~4ai- 

Otapaaaaf  thaOalUd  Stataa  lOoalnkr- 
allon).  ytMnmA.  &.  i*.  445.  M,  11  Itf. 
«D0;  SKTcf  TMTMlf,  k.  la,  59J.  eoDk  Hi, 
9:  rewrm  Waahia^Mn'*  reritnaliMi.  II. 
far-Aa^:  rewnMNiL  M.  tj*:  Ciiamsk 
or  THE  First  Tbrutorul  Coloky. 

I4J-I47:  Noflbwoi  Otdfatanot.  154-151: 

Call  of  a  Cokvi.itiom,  tf6-4e&— 

Sh  abo  CoofccfeniliDCi. 
Ctmgmt  of  1I1F  tj'allnl  Sum.  Uhmy.  H. 
10;  «ii«cuiMitan4  on  ttnlF.  Ri.  300-964. 434- 
4j6',  on  mil  of  grrrcnmcni,  >69-a7a:  on 
)iiy  Timiy.  315-319;  on  t jOuiuHia. 373- 
376.410-414,  on  Wiu  of  181a.  417-4KI; 
on  inirini)  iinpi  uwriimili,  4)6-440:  on 
ihc  CantiliutlDii,  SS^Ma.  544-^:  on 
ibrety.  6»-6is.  iv,  141-144:  on  Irer 
ipc«:li.  Ui,  ajj-t^:  on  Tcm,  6sa-«$$ :  00 
Wilmcil  IVoviM.  Iv.  3^-40:  On  oximuoo 
o(  ihc  Connlnuion  lo  tcrHiotteti.  40-43: 
on  compronibe  of  itjo.  4S-55.  56-58: 
ranirol  of  *1a*ny  ia  wnitwtet.  130-131. 
ijS-ijS:  debau  oa  uttailon,  149-175, 
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i'ol  emanclpalion,  jo»-^05  ^  rr- 
lAnlHlen  «t  Mutlicm  mcmhcit.  4i;i. 
4fti.  471 ;  powOTol  ii'iioBfctrtieiion  10,463- 
4^  47^-474;  amendm^nii  lo  ihe  Con- 
■illulKin.  465-4^.  48^485,  ^ga-^IH^, 
johiuon  on  rP«oni[iu«Ilon  policy  o(. 
469-4701  wfunntruttiijn  llicorj'  <■!.  471- 
47S;  uiurpalions  o(.  477;  baiii  of  rppre- 
ti-ntHium  in,  4A5:  cuntrni  uf  tiifThi^i', 
493 ,  clccrionCL-rkn^-tiinil  appropnaTloni- 
SOI-joa :  ducii^^ion  (tn  cvjliiv^;!',  ^39-531 ; 
rewlu'Lont  on  Cubn,  577,  ctiiciKiion  on 
imperiAlisnt,  6oS-^i  1,  ^  ^er  ul«»  O^rnsii' 
mtlon,  tnjtcrnmeni,  Polttjc*. 

CongiTAi  fihip),  deiliojreij  by  Ihi  Msrri- 
mnc,  IV,  331-3JJ. 

Cmgrmiinal  Dfiala,  lii,  9, 540,  S48.—  9r« 
alto  Annalt  <ri  C«ngrcu,  CongKulonal 
Globr,  Con^rrA«i<mn]  RcmrO^ 

CangrtsHenAl  CMr,  ill,  8.  lo,  &Jfi,  64I.  655, 
i».  7.  8,  J6,  40,  43.  5'.  55.  58.  'M,  '7*.  '■!. 
SOI.  405- 415' 4tMi  5J>.~Kcpnlw  Annalt 
of  ConcivM.  CuniErrulanul  DctnlB*. 
CongrcMlonal  (trcord. 

Ci^njgmitffnal  fftturd,  iv.  7.  £,  611,  —  Spc 
alto  Annah  of  Congri^tt,  Congi^ulonAl 
Difbarck.  Cnn£mi4jitn:iE  Olcilj*. 

ConBKtlcDt.  IniH  u  a  tourcF.  1. «;  KclA'i 
■lulHIie.  3>t-335:  fMD'MIiIKi;  ANNtrXA- 
im-V  WV  MflsiALMiiMTi,  363-365; 
En)>ll(ti  in.4Ii>'4l>;<ur1r)ii>i>"ry.4IO-4as: 
(oiindooon,  41* ;  "  Fiindatnfnial  OrdcB," 
4I3'4I9:  Rti-rdi.  411).  435.  478,  il,  6.  17, 
»M.  utituilH  New  Knvcn,  1,  430;  TlIK 
Srmir.i.l.F  WITH  ASnsos.  4]3-4>;i  in 
New  UngUnil  Conlccli^rBlion,  447;  In 
KinB  Pliilip^  W«,  460;  TKtiB  BlUB 
r^wi.488-4V4:  I.avii.»f^.  relailont  wllh 
Nen  V'irk.;4j:  Nf»  Icriry  wllliri.  566; 
reluiioni  Willi  Ihe  Diilth,  J79-5EJ1  Puich 
cluitn)  [0.5831  liovrrnmeni. il. 59-60,  143: 
chiirAciFi.  iiB;  (mde,  818-399:  aimy  of, 
iti.  47:  piililicUnd  .iwHrdrii  lo,  tit:  nu 
pajict  currency.  1361  —  Sec  jl*o  Kaiifocd, 
Nrw  Hnven.  Ni"*  York. 

Coniicclicul  Hiitorltal  Soclely.  CtlUcUaiu, 
II.  61. 

Cunitnb!'*,  (lultei.  II.  aiA-xx). 

Coniilmtinn.  ol  Caroliiu.  1.  ata-ita;  of 
CoonKticul.  415-419:     French   tIch   ot 


Btlilih.  ii.  [44-149:  of  New  K*inp)tilr«. 
534-537,  —  See    iiito    CliAflm,  Gcveni' 

ment,  colanm  by  ninip.  and  ncii  titit. 

Con&lilulion.  of  Ihc  Unircd  SlaTrt,  IniminiE 
of.  Id.  911-433;  argumcnii  agajnsi,  33S' 
331.835-137.  247-X49,  i5i-»34:  Miificm- 
ILon  ot,  333-354  -  actjon  of  Congrru,  B33- 
234;  ailuphon  in  Miusachupvttii.  339-^11: 
Hamllton'idrlFnccDf,  149-146;  dit^culliti 
In  fruming.  243 ;  ba^Hn;^  uf  [ifiwera  under, 
145,  idopllon  in  Vjiglnia.  ^9-^51-  MbI' 
sliult  on,  44^450:  WebiiEcr  un.  536-540; 
Calhoun  on.  544-548;  mention  overi^m- 
(orn's,  iv,  40-43,  ijo-ijE,  133:  framed  lo 
fosrer  (rce  labor.  140;  a  compacl,  170: 
acts  diivclly  on  lUc  iiropCr.  17G:  Miprrme 
Ib*.  176;  not  a  compnci,  176-178;  p«- 
pRtuatl,  178;  and  Rr|}ulilicnn  party.  199- 
A03:  amrndnipnis  propotcd,  304.  908: 
cecasion  Lndficr^rivc  ngiintr.  4611.  470: 
only  law  owt  swci  in  rebel  lion,  4t'j,  473; 
Ihirlccnth  arocndmcnl,  465-467 :  C<>n|;ini 
tnilangfre,  477:  (ornlrenih  amcndmcnl. 
48^485;  AtTrenfh  amentlmrnl.  49B-494. 
—  S«'?aJfi>ATficletotConlederaTlon,cron- 
Icdcnillein,  Cunvunlion  (Fodrrnl).  Gor- 
emmeni,  Seceuion.  Snici.  Cnlicd  SUM*, 

(lonMilutlon  (thjp).  oombu  wilb  lti«  Java, 
iii.«>4-4'7. 

ConHlliillonallMii,  inPenn»ytvini».iH,73-76. 

Contraband  of  4'ar,  quettlon  In  'I'tenl  affair, 
I*.  398-301 :  »lavc»  »s,  390-391. 

Convention,  KedcrtU.  rolled  by  COnereu,  iii. 
198-iao:  prrpamliuns  tor,  K3-9a4;  char- 
aCTen  in,  loj-ltr :  debute  on  skvny  and 
ihc  •.l»ve  Imle.  314-aii ;  elou,  Mt-uS. 

Convention,  Miryland.  ptocentingi.  ii.  J19- 
534;  Annapiilii,  iii,  185-1B7.  — Sec  alto 
Revolution,  and  neit  iltle^ 
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Conway.  Beniy  Seymaui,  Tiiv  Ki.i-r.Ai. 
(IK  nit  -•^fAMi-  Ai7r,  11,411-411. 
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Cooper.  Thomat.  proieculed.  IH.  33B. 
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•Hit.  101. 
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Hmmai  //nuAiMieH,  11.  413. 
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mcntt  rAlId  in  othci  colonla.  1,  450; 
CMit  st  Parquinuni,  Rr.i-oKus  of  a 
PRBaHCTCoiiKl-,  il,  igi-iga;  aproietu- 
ilon,  i9a-ip9:  apputntinEniofjudgtt.aoa; 


(lefciclvaos'aai;  H«<J  of «auR of  afptal 
and  equll).  a>4:  tin  1  iiii  111  ol  a  Cniaqr 
tourl.  ao3-9oS ;  admiraUy.  30^397.  —  S« 
alKi  Govmmmi.  Jurtn,  MliMiuii.  Sa- 
pcrinc  Coun.  T(i»i». 

Com,  T*aah.  t  NiiuirRiia  or  niR  Ukitib 

.'iTATIX.  ili.6a-66:  !'<«•.  66. 
Ccndoch.  Mailhcii'.  boUK.  ^  a\  aovoBotol 

MnuacliuMnt.  17S. 
CMncton.  SamiMl.  AM  ExruiNATioH  n 

Rlliiti*  IkijtXD.  il.  49-59. 
CravflNd.    Saniii«l    WyUs.    CRUIS     i.v 

.Sitvni  Caruuka.  Iv.  tSv-iS);  Gtntut 

fftkt  Ctvd  War.  ita. 
Credli.    public.    111.    ajj-aj;.  — Sec 

Finanon.  Uoovy. 
CfRllion,  Amtrkan  and  Britith,  H,  (t»^. 
CrivaoiaT,  BKtotSt.  Jwhu,  ijtttn.ai. 

a,   -iVHtAlUA  IN  S\SIV-i:y.KT.  lS-3). 

Ciitlvadon.  John  Jordan,  I-WplasaiiuH' 
iiy  tur,  CRirifMith  Comi'ruuuk 
iv,  jo^-aio. 

Cubn.  nruod.ifioni  roncvming.  Ill,  50^506. 

■  uiullic'in  natioe  <•!,  jo7-joil;  coocfraal 
L'niHd  Suiri  in  iniurrcvilon  In,  Iv.  557- 
561 ;  in(crYenlli.pntiimiU'nrd,5U>;  mfoH 
tor  wu.  S73-57S;  condition  In  ilfA 
(,76:  mcuiiKc  on.  576:  indppendriw) 
KCOf-nlssI,  577;  Tonirol  ol.  dlMnMnd; 
577:  Sanliafo  ompaiiiD.  Sf^if^l 
Spiniih  lovrrciflniy  rcllnqulshRl.  JB9; 
AmrncAii  tovemnirnl  in.  6ot-6os-^SM 
alio  Spun. 

Cuiiilwrlinil  (uliipj .  dmroyril  liy  Iht  Moil- 
roic,  iv.  319-333. 

CuKcncy.  oanllncntil,  li.  tei'603:  pooit 
ortr,  iil.i7<;  Itamilion  on,  aji-^Ki: 
Smic,  44]',44j:  5h?rni.vi  cm  proprr  ok 
of,  IV.  S3*;  Shctmiti  Act,  S33'S)*;  "• 
itrni|>IM>n  ol,  540.  —  See  alto  Finanon. 
Money. 

Cuilit.   II.  K.,   Pmiiani  i*  UU  Si^, 
I'turt.  m.  9.450.  Iv,  S, 

CurtU,  (i.  T.,  Hiittvy  tftkt  Cmilnatitm, 

■  a. 

Curtli.  Ccoixe  Wi1lla.ni,  Oranami  mmd  A*- 
drtiut,  tr,  10. 

Cucwao,  Samual,  Jeariutl  end  IjOtrt.  li. 
>'.  349. 4^:  >  W,>liit  rifuK*',  as;  Tin 
UitiniiuRii  Kxi-nn rioN,  346-jn;  Tk« 

Lor  t>f  IHE  REFViJEK,  477-480. 
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CaablD{.  C«l*b,  CftMtiKKciAL  Erracn 

ttry  «f  Nraturyfotl,  433, 
Ciulct,  ^tnna»l■lI.  Lift,  i-lc,  IH,  U9. 
CiMI*.  J.  M-.  Bt^'I  'l''-ttii*,  iv.  too. 

ruLE.  SlH  Tllou.»,  In  VliKlnia.  i,  h6. 
^  tHus,  Charles  AoderiOR,  I  s  -niK  Wii, 

|i|(KMS.    IV,  4II-415;   HHollecliaiu  >/ 

lit  t'Kul  Hfl',  415. 
DCD*.  Richard  Henry.  OH  THK  Coast  op 

California,   iif,    11-15;     Tiw    Vtart 

tttrrt   IMt    M.UI.    1$:    ATTACK    ON    A 

UNtren  SiAtss  C'CRT-lliitiK,  87-91. 
DancInK-  >Brinon  on.  Ik,  jio  511. 
D«n«,  iratban,  Tiir  NoRiiiwrnr  O11M- 

^A^^^,  m,  1(4-1^3. 
Oaoiaitli,    Tbomaa,    Thk   RKVni.trriON 

Ai^AiKsi  AMiMio,  L  463-4M. 
BwnlKaB,  Jaapai.  A  Codi.ksi  Kmiukaitt 

Smii-.  ^  i97-iw:7'™"'''-"3«'5t»<590: 

Two  Dl'K'IIMKN   IN   BUSIHN,  ^fo-tfit; 

Owntmax  or  Kkw  Vokx  in  1679, 

|>snnn.  Grnrnl  CiE^'t  liouw  at,  il.  a. 

nartmantb,  Ban  of.  A  Rti-KiMANii  ru  a 

CntimiAi.  ckivi:iiS(>ii,  11,  lO^iTa 
I>il«.  uM  of.  i.  17. 11.  04. 
DaTvnpoit,  Joha,  A  Dki  kkl-k  dp  TirKW- 

BACV.  1,  33^U3"'  Oiicimrit  aKiit  Civi/ 
CfPtrwmeM.  yj-j;  loundci  of  New  Haren, 

4H- 
Davla,    Charlaa    AuKUatn*,    Jai:k»>n'i 
■H^LrticAL    SPKCrAriE*!.   iii.    540-^4; 
LtUrrt  cfXfiiftr  Jilk  l\-wiH£.  544. 

Davl*,  J«fl«rMii,    PRJNCiPifcS  op  thf. 

CoNP»3":«»'T,  !».  iS^-19*-.  uilirc  on. 
tm^-iyt.  niFicum  of.s;,^:  Suppi.ik4  p<>k 
Ttir.  (-*n\n.iri  K\rv,  jiiz-jaj;  A'u*  n** 
PtU  »f  thf  i.tftrjrtjlr  Gowramrwt.  303. 

Oarft.  )o&D  C  Bs.  CMite-t  Au/m  //tf^rtl, 
UI.  0.  ir.  8. 

Sari*,  Ilaabc*,  IfrtWbaitmi  n/ MiiiiutffJ. 
TT.  g  ita.  a«);  Secession  Shkit  in 
'■'    .1,.  .J,    !vn»0>NPKtv 

■»3 

IKATUU  IXTHK 


OrBow.   J.  D.  n.,   A/drfNMW  iiih/  Jelitft 

Viyii^t  It  tht  Muiiiiiffi,  1. 140. 
I^bl.nntional.ilalval.  )i,i;.jfl-eoa:  JclIcMion 

on.  111.  1S6,   Anll-Kcitcriiliiit  on.  a>>3.— 

See  alio  f  inAniTFt. 
Ucclarnlluii  ul  tn>lF|icnilcni;D.  bcainlle.  II, 

ti^  dpIjoliTion,  5J7-S39, 
IJtjlMan  tfiilariitil  HtgiiUr,  |j,  17^  111,33), 
Di-  Kalli,  Biron.  in  AmcritB.  II.  JBj. 
Dalaoo,  Alonzo,  A  FoKn-NlNRB,;*,  4}- 

4S:  Li/t m  fJu  fla-Mnt. 
U«)ii«'Arc.  Uc  Vrlet  In.  1.  jii :  Swcdbll  •••- 

ilcmenl*.  548-551 ;    Sew    Haven   isnle- 

n«n«.  SS'-JSJ;  Pcnn'*  «cll1rmenl.  SS4- 

S57i    Jertey   bouniliiry,  570;   Mpiralion 

ttom  Pcntuylnanio,  11.71-74. 
Drlaxiup  Klvrr,  n,niripble,  1.  jjj.  jfio. 
DciiiocfAcy,  iplrll  dI,  ill.  B6-4g. 
Democrallr  piny,  principle*  ol.  III.  7J-75, 

34+-J47;   •l*"''ry  nntruaiy  ID,   iv,   143; 

iplil  In  iHOh  i;i-iSj;  uiire  on.  aat-a97; 

a  peace  Demucnt'k  vicwt.  40»-4i>$;  (tin- 

Irol  in  iheKoulli.wl-yit;  Rlninc  on.  508- 

511;  )*iri*i.-(  of  lucccn  in  tfl&f.  511-jia.— 

See  alio  HoHik-*.  Rc[iiihUi;:m  Piiiiy. 
De  Mom*,  rirrtn.  In  AmFMca.  i,  iiS-iii. 
Ucpanmirnt  of  Slaic.  Curmptiniiiiut  urn- 

ttrnin/:  AmtriiiiH  Cemmtreul  UigUM  m 

CAiva.  Iv.  61S. 
Do  Solo.  tVcnundu.  «ipvdllian.  I,  57-S9l 
Deiilny.  mnnllut.  —  See  Manlful  Dutlny. 
Di  Vr)e>.  I>.  P.,  vuy>i^  to  America.  I.  iS.  A 

Dlivit  THAIIKII.  530-515;  Viifagtifttm 

fhll'A'td  hi  ^Burna^  515. 

Dew,    Tboma*    R.,  *r)lK    Pliii-Sl.A\-[;av 

AHi'.i'Mf-M,  111.  jgj-ftoa;    tttvirui  0/  It* 

i'ltgimti  I>t6a!i  ef  tSji.  6011. 
Dorey,    Ceois*>    Baitli:   or   Manila 

tl«v.  Iv.  579- j8 1. 
Durits  »  sourcn,  1.  >,  ii,  s,  7-t:  lliu,  11, 

tS,  III,  10.  Iv.  e. 
Dn>din.  Chatlvv  ColUclinn  t/Songt.  111.  318. 
Dlckenri,  Oiarlea,  Awarttv  Noln.  Iii,  11, 

;7i.  Dbi.idht*  op  Travp.l, S&7-S?*- 
DIckinoon,  Anna  Etliabetb,  TitK  Draft 

Rl"T.lv.3;ft-i«|-  U'li.tl  AmnHr*  %%\. 
DIcklaion,  Jobn,  fitmrr'i  ttUtn.  II,  ■.406; 

»>I/ilW>.     »l:      TlIB     Pennsvlvakia 

('AUMUk's  KEMr-DC,  4>j-4M>;    lettri   lo 

CoTiifn-b.    ill,   19S-    vhiiracier.   MS:   In 

Federal  Convention,  aii.  319. 
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UawMdle,  Bobtrt,  Cikkgr  to  a  Gkakii 

Jt'KV.  li.  IS9'I9I ;  OJkttal  Jiniadi,  I9J. 
D\^it*stu    CirrtrfHiJaut  */  Ik*  IMitnl 

.Vjtei.  ill.  8,  iji. 
Ditttiaij.  Fiench,  lu,  3»-3a6> 
Oiuliowaaee,  a(  «  pifm-aMOef  bill,  M,  itj- 

lt4 ;  ol  a  ilnv  an.  397-391. 
DUcflWTciv  v*iuF  o(  mumlvc^  I.  S-  19: 

■ccouiui  o(.  rt-iM- 
OtawnMrt.  in   Nm    Kngland.  It.  5*-$].— 

SMibn  R>>li|:i<in. 
Uounkin.  Jtthnoii  on.Ui.tU;  Calhoun  on. 

4i*.  ".  ***S' -  Wfvil  ijn,  iv.  I9|.  —  iwe 

alio  Src^ulon- 
Du,  JohB  Adama,  .'j^m^/i  am^  Oujii^tal 

AiAttiKi.u.  I*.  If  Am  UMiAiTtMrrs 
TO  Haul  nou!*  tiic  Aukml-is  Ki^ac, 
•at- 

DiK.  Moisan,  Mtimrt  t/Jdia  Adami  Oix. 
I*.  >04- 

DocumanU,  cclleclliini  ol.  i.  9,  ii.  ii-ij.  til. 
T-fl.  Iv.  6-7:  Ooiummli  rilalm  It  .Vo» 
Yrrt.  i.  \o.  14.  IS.  iWt  JB^  st«.  5W.  SS«. 
■>.  t}.  t}.  *l.  79.  IJ'-  IS*-  tM,  Ibf.  170^ 
U<,  aij.  Jjo.  »W.  »^-  334.  J»  JJft.  3Sr. 
3*7.  397.  4'*-  ^>««'«'i'J'T  tliittry  af 
MatM*,  I,  t6o.  OOi  iJcatmemiary  ifi^^rry 
t/  A'eur  V*ri,  5M:  Dtfmrati  riii/n<f 
It  A'ett  Jttttf.  !fib.fi^a.tx  II.  &1,  i&i. 
166.  I7»  181.  )54.  M9.  >9t.  300.  ^1.  - 
Sh  alto  ftdiircFt. 

Do4dtl4ge,  JoMph,  thoivi  hardihip  ol  fron- 
lici  lilr.  11,  ij;  Tim  SHITI-K«t\r  OK 
THE  WlaiEKN  CiUiSTRV.  sS7-.lgi; 
AKtri  tn  lit  StaUt<irM  0/  rt#  Wnttrn 
farts  0/  t'trjpmia  fr  n^Hftvamm. yti. 

Domniiic  IIIp.  Hmonc  the  Indiitnt.  11.  }>;- 
3jo:  in  ihc  Ohiio  Rivn  tciiIemcnB, 3>7- 
391 :  on  ilic  frnntien.  J9*-39>  —  See  al*o 
Calonis. 

IMnck,  Junk*r  Adriaaa  ran  d*T,  asd  Ms 
Mbon,  Of  thl  l<(:tsON<i  and  Calscs 
WHV  Axn  iimv  New  NRntKRi.A.si>  n 
SO  Dkavbd.  f.  S3a-SJ7- 

Dnwliton,  Fon.  csptiite  ol.  Iv.  }i4-j>8. 

DoDgaa,  Thomaa,  Comiii[on  of  New 
V^Bi;  ly  168?.  i,  54a-5H. 

Donne.  W.  Dodham.  CiirrttpBadrm4  ef 
Citrf  tkt  Third,  II.  4JJ,  6ID. 

Doimer,  Sir  C  CL.  and  John  Adain«,  iti, 


a 

I 

r. 

i 

I 


Dtnet,  t)ak«  ol,  Wiiv  C^cLaxD 

-sor  TatAT,  111,  i^i-ipa. 
DonchiH.  Thomaa.  MMuird  \rf  Drake.!.  In 
DMifla*,  SUfbM  An«H,   DsrascK  or 

THE    KASMS-NEHKASKA     BILL,   IV.  1(3- 

tooi   UoMiln  oo.  137-138:   luppon  m 
conncniton  ot  iKo.  153-154- 
DadttaM,  Ftedcnck,  Liti;  m  itii  a  SLArfrf 

BRXaKKK.  ui.S7y-5Sj:  ii^.sSj. 

DMtsUaa,  Winiaat,  .)i(iiai.i>r  t/  Ou  Fit^\ 

tiuttiHx  '/  >**  llritiili  Sraltmmti.  11.  M, 
ti]:  vIfbi  ungrd  and  dBOifilMint  poof. 
31;   VAKMltKlMitnFCOi.OMALGOV- 

Doi->. ).  A^Hmtltiitm  AmirUa.i,tk.at.tlt-^^ 
l>iaB  not.  m  New  York,  l»,  3)6-381.  ^^ 

Diaka,   8m   Pnacla,  rayac*   roi»d  ihe 

v<irld.l,8l-8t;  PlBTVOTASKAKOVk^, 

Zt:  i>  ilic  Hucueaot  coleay,  115; 

cov«)r  ui  Ne"-  Albion.  3J4. 
Dnl^.SamudC,  Tit  OU  ladtat  Chv»] 

1(^.1.461. 
Staj-UB,  William  H«Bfy,  p«7a<lx«d,  n. 

31;  Thi:  ■Iiih.s>v  Of  Kimi  Ukokcc 

T)IIRI>.44<r-«S<-  ^ 

Drcd   Scoit  fa».  papers  in,  i*.  t3a-ia4:^H 
«iaicmcnl  ol  cue,  lai^    Sufimne  CoiPl^' 
decision.  IB6-131;   UcDion  on,  i3>-i35; 
UoL'iiIn  on,  136'I38. 

Drownc,  SolomoB,  Lin  OK  a  PaivAivta. 

>■-  im-tm :  Jttirmal.  4199. 
Diune,   Jam**,    Tllk    STatv    op    tmx^H 

Naiionai.  Dcht,  il,  njl  rm  ^| 

Dunuaer.  J«renUaA,   Dhm-vck  or  Twt^^ 

Nf.w.K\<;ijim>  Ciiartkr«l  il.  4,  133- 

137- 
Duonon,  Eail  of,  namlivvs  coloicd  bjr 
nimon,  u.  31;    CoLU  WaT»«  ««*  AM 

Ohio   Couinv.    jU-jB?:    Espotcs- 

ue.fT  up  TKK  ASWCUTIUH.  439-44!. 
OUOM,  Pial*r  P«t«r,  Tmk   pRUIDCn^ 

MeMA<;e.  n,  039-641 '.  Mr.  D*vlifi  PU- 

iciopky.  O41. 

Dunnms,  W.  A..  Eti^t  en  Ht  Ckfti  Ui 
inJ  A'tiamlrtKtvfK,  if,  %. 

Duniiirr.     Ilrni)-.     kuou^pdice    of     litdlis] 
tongue.  I.  310^  piMilcniol  H^ivard. , 

Duich.  and  New  Enj;tandcn.  1. 15 :  EngUlb 
kUtemcnl  of  vlAimik  164-166;  mtrluMD 
lent  to  Virsiiiia.  t7i;  opinion  of  Ne 
England,  J34-3J};  Plfmouili  amnion  ■ 


PU- 
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jfS;  on  iht  Conneciicnt,  (lo-fti:  rrlo- 
lioni  with  Prquol  Wu.  444:  (omplalnia 
■galnii.  Hi:  Tiiilun  la  EWoion,  496; 
iradine  caiiipuij',  SIT-i»,  Irmlpr.  JK"- 
j>$:  oakmy  ol  Nrw  Nciharlund,  5«t- 
^■;  i*ltlion»  wllti  Svvduh  cotoniiri. 
5l^^i.  S54;  tnllcnimii  in  Jcncy.  564, 
57);  Miclwcllui'i  eijicrlcncc.  S7&-579; 
N<ii  linelanilopinlun of, 579-585:  on  lliv 
Dr'Uwiie.58o-jSi ;  tdioDlmuicn'duTlu. 
585-510:  undn  Englith  dDminaTlon.  sB6- 
590. —  Sn  >ltt>  Kollood.  New  Nrihcrland, 
N<Tif  Vorll. 

Duich  Wnl  IndlA  Company,  r.  165. 

DuitF>.  pica  kt  protcrtivr,  li.  >|7'>4)'.  'n 
I'Tiiiril  Slarp).  tii.  (a:  in  Mnluo.  4gx  — 
Src  j)m>  Mnnncn.  I'Dllnci.  TatiK 

Dn  V«ll,  Oabrfcl.    PRoiTicniNOs   of    a 

Kl.VHU.  llfXtHV   CONVV.STIOM,  it.  JIQ- 

S"4- 

Duvall, ).  P.,  colonel  in  Tcnin  army,  ill.  63B- 
Duyvldnck.  E.  A-and  Lons,  Gror)^,  fycJo- 

Dalghl.  Mn.  E.  A.  W>  iyfr  *id  Uttai  t/ 

WtUtr  Ott^JU.  tr.  1G5. 
Darlghi.   'Oieodofi:.   y,iiniai  «/  Madam 

A>W*A  '■•  ■■'■9- 
DwICht.TunOtbjr.COU-llBU.COLUMBrA, 
TO  UuiBV  AKMK.  ii.  ^y^fij;    7rmtl$. 

Ill,  It.  51I:    Oooo  Aovice  IK   Bad 

VCRSK.  JOD-*>3i  t'AkltlOKASLa  ClW- 
CATIOK.  5>4-5lS. 

IhrlRht.  Wiia«r,  TitK   RmiCM  Stwt  ov 

CAHl-lIliMMl,  IV.  3^3-305, 

I>y«i,  Huy,  valuKollicireoord.  l.jtfHK 
Ji'iriMCAtlos  or  a  0>:«uk>4»KD 
Qt'tKKKESS.  479-431. 

EARTHQUAKE,   in   N<«.  Kn|;Und.  ii. 
Jbi-ata. 
East  Ihaploo  {[•.!•)•  Itttardi.  H.  14,  (7. 
Kktf  Icoef.  propnclcm"  c(>ncc!AV)ni.  1, 563- 
566 ;  •<ttiuiM  tA,  569-573 :  "  yarn  l>ciun- 
4»iy.   )54;    Thoniin'5    knowlcdgi-.    573. 
—  Spt  mm  N«*  /*■"•■>- 
tUliiB .  TlmnMBl^cd  N«>  itavcB.  I.  414. 
■nwn,  ii,  tl«^ 
It  1. 7. -See 


Bddfi,  WiUiun.  Thf  Wmm-liRDMHS  uv 

WllM-K  SKUVAMTl.  ll,  joS-JIO:  />tf»-J 
from  Amtrua,  3B0, 

Edpn,  Rtchnid.  cnbbcd  Kngliili.  i.  ao; 
imnkt^rirr  or  juiiuil  ttnlJ,  ao, 

Edcnlon.  Uond  houic  ui.  II.  4. 

Kilmilrgk  Knino.  III.  514. 

Ediimiion.  naluf  o(  Miurca  k>,  I.  a,  Ii.  3, 
ill.  I,  Iv,  1:  at  William  and  Mary 
ColkKc.  3io-3ia:  «  Hatvaid  Colli-|[v. 
«67-47>.  tchool*,  493-494:  in  Sew 
NettierUnil,  536:  value  of,  iii,  96:  ^n\^■ 
Jonatilr.5t4-^tS:  of  frecni;{>(D«,58s-jB7: 
unlvcnal,  W,  65S.  —  tin-  aitu  UollrKn. 
Sthool*. 

EdVUda,  PianspOBt,  Alit-ICK  OK  RKMUv- 

\\s,  111,549-351. 

Kgglenun,  Kdward.  Hiilnry  far  Stkfalt,\, 
16.  li,  33 :  Hnrtnnrrt  <>/  a  Katitit.  i,  *& 

BKtleatOB,  Ccoigc  Caty,  Wllicv  MoKXV 
w*!i  E^'^.  i«.  i|7-»5i :  .1  fftM'i  An9i- 
/titi-mi,  »5i, 

K[  Doriulo.  KAlegh'i  lekicli  lor,  i,  96. 

EIraion.  id  M*»srliUHrni.  1.  37)-]Ba:  a 
colonial,  li.  iji-ija.  ola  vlei/lnian.  a»- 
«a»;  cJ  1796.  ill.  300'jot:  of  iSoo-iSol, 
333-336:  a1  i860,  iv,  157-163.  rmull  no 
exciiM  lor  leceiaion,  163,  iC4-i(«,  violent 
canifuiicn,  18a:  ol  i974  In  Alabums,  501- 
SW:  o(i87&-i877,5i»|-50?;  0(1884,511- 
51a. —  Sr-  nhti  (a»irrrnnirnl.  IViliTics. 

E%in.  Lord  Jnmn  Bruce.  negoilMM  r«i- 
prorirv  Irr-itv.  iv.  54J, 

SUM.  Charlea  William,  Wiir  i^tr  Rt- 
Ptiiiit  mav  Knihjrk.  iv,  658-O63; 
Am<rleaM   ContrltKttans  U    Ch-tlitMbm. 

Eliot,  Jftba,  A  SilKiP  l^v  S.»LKti)  Sowi. 

i.47»-476:  Puirh  vitllor*  lo,  4^7 :  Indian 

Mlt.Ip.  498. 
EliwU-ih.  R;ilfj[li'»  fomplinicnl*  m,  t.  96- 

101. 
Elliol.    lonullian,    Priatix   vn  thr   fnlftti 

CaHit.rmioH,  ill.  t,  130,  at3,  mi.  uB,  ija, 

a4h,  ii9,  »54, 
EUiolt,  Chaitca  Buiko,  .Von  niK^^icKS 

Flsm.RN  QrF>TiiiN,  IV,  54»-546:    I'mtiJ 

Slalii    iimf  lit    JVfitA/tiUtta    I-'iiktrtti. 

5*6, 
KiSwotrri.  MlH,*nd»^RaMone,UI,57i. 
KHimoriti.  Olivrr,  cluiniilei,    iii,    jd6;    in 
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FednaJ  ConnMton.  1)7;  in  Coogreo, 

Braa,  G«Btivmu  of.  From  the  Ocs^v 
TO  TiiK  UmnsirM,  i.  57-30. 

EliuiKip*lion^  |#A;noii  uo,  iii,  iB;  In  Vir- 
tiniaCauilDfiiDiul  Connsltott.  574-570: 
sHMtnienr  in  tmr  of.  ir,  vjj:  tine*  as 
coDtiaJaad  «l  war,  39»-39t :  Giin>«m  «n. 
Jjt^-Jgj't  OtxKliej  on  demand  lor,  jgir- 
jgt:  Uaoolo  on.  399-4011  caUnci  di»' 
nwiie". 481-40*:  ValwdlghMii on. 409- 
9^  — See  alio  AboliilonJHi.  Fnodm^, 
ttMosMruUlcin.  Simtzf. 

EmMtif^ttr.  lit.  friA 

Bmbaigo.  artwaBcal  fat.  iii.  4a}-s|o6:  S1017 
on  repeat  of,  4or-40». 

EmisTtlion.  uixounU  ol^  i,  7 :  indMneiili 
M.  Bj:  (Mtjidilcn.  t7S- 1*3:  Ikoutt.  Ms; 
HigginkOD't  voyaicc.  i9>-ti)j;  iciuanit>r 
iMinageii£lai>d.i9s;  Innlccn  and  Sliiy- 
to**  voragE.  197- 1^ :  liuiTucUon*  id 
ttAona\>.MT-^it'.  )olin  Culwn  on.  337; 
Jolinton't  reuont,  jGfr-jAS:  10  Rhode 
Idaod.  406:  M  Ihn  Conncclicut.  ^to: 
to  New  York.  54J.  57* .  ol  l\iJaiin«,  II, 
77-79;  of  S»!rf)ui[m,  114-116;  from 
riui  10  Hal.  ui,  x\%:  fmich.  334;  10 
Kanui.  Iv.  10J-114. 

FtMHfnrt.  John,  eomo  ovct,  I,  3(9;  As 
Estl  LPATi.iftV     AlX'lUDe     TO     KiNi; 

CHA*i.n  II.  4(4-457- 
Kngland.  archivn.  I.  9.  ii.  mi  rmdnru  ol 
(DDicn,  t.  to .  mf ihoil  of  inicMng  hiMory. 
•I.ii.a7;  cspiivriio  MriUii.  l.Ii5-<4;(lik■ 
«o»«r^c».70-I+^.fi^lll'll^•t-lI»dc^,73;  con- 
dllJontin  Ij86.  (45:  tillc  lu  Aiiiciici,  isj; 
cUlmi  la  Nonh  Amcnca.  ib|-i'^;  Pil- 
gjini  rtoduh,  1O7-17U:  coniTnluiuncfv  1u 
Rhode  liUnd.  405;  in  N«w  Nritieiltnd. 
jsj;  capture  ol  Ni-iv  Nrlh«lanil,jj7-}4li 
dlillkcs  oibilmiy  i:uvL-min«n<,ii.  131-13*; 
fun  Miniitlppl  idilemenu.  ]i<^-$ao; 
Ftrnch  and  fur  trade.  330- 3i(;  muliUM 
al  Sthenctiariy.  yjj.  337-359;  conlllcli 
With  Ihe  S|umi>h.  340-344;  nprdiiion 
■gaiuil  LouUbucs.  34fr-3i9;  Spanlth  pni- 
TCteen,  j(^3Si :  clainulothr  Ohio  River. 
354-356:  10  rMltl  Ihe  Ftench.  316-357; 
nmova  AcnclUni,  360-36;;  delMt  ol 
Braddock.  J^'J-Jbf;  lean  French  )nflu- 
vaoe  on  the  cunliniail,  347-369;  ca|>tui« 


o(  Quebec.  369-37*;  iioeslioa  of  Ohia 
■ememcnl.  J/U-^;  (rotiM  afpuatl  taxa- 
iKOin  AinertBa,«o*-407;  mid^,  safr-jil; 
>e«kiu*  ol  Uciman  litmiia,  506-507;  adt- 
tuy  pnMBi.  5oS-si>;  bioKh  with  ibc 
<olon*e»,  5'V-539:  e»mfigim,  546-59^ 
6o6-6i8:  uinmtlrr  M  Vincuiau.  559- 
5S>:  condllaUoa.  5S«-^;  peace.  603- 
£05:  nwridlooo  on  Amirrican  oonuncrte. 
UI,  167-170:  rcfiual  to  ncfotiaK  171: 
dbporibon  tovard  Iha  Uniied  Stuei^  tjs : 
MdAiilt-PBd«tiilliB.a9i.ag:]ay1>gi7. 
315-319;  .IrftpT»on  on  alUanoc.  364; 
Onlen  m  CouikII.  400-401 ;  Calfaonn  oo 
policy  ia*anl  Oamry.h^^s*''  >fcwi«a 
CIril  War.  it.  *«6-tt$Si  lYeni  aftir.  j^ 
301:  Sthnrqimlian. 549-546;  dnlteto 
AUok*.  549:  Geneva  kward.  S5a-ss«; 
Hcrtng  So*  aitihralioB.  564-567;  Mooiot 
Doeniiw  and  Veneiuetui  boundary  di»- 
pute,  567-<;s;  as  an  ally.  615:  M  ■« 
AmeticMi  powct,  Aa6L— See  aho  Amy 
{ICngliih).  Cotonirq,  ReroJwioo,  Unned 
Kiiiie*.  and  Tabl«  ol  Conieno. 

KnTiMnienla.  in  Rrrolulion,  ii.  457. 4St-4>}, 
S)6;    in  Civil  War.  Iv.  036^.  —  ' 
abo  Army. 

EptKOpori'.  feat  ol,  in  Ibc  ooloak*,  Ii,  41 
410.  —  Sec  alw  Rbliop*. 

Epuremei  <Ciaia<w].  goM  o<.  1,  loo-ioi. 

Krtc  Ihe  Red.  I,  iS. 

Erinton.  Leil,  i.  •9-3n, 

■rlcndaaon,  Hauk,   Nonkk   DtHNivEKi 

ilF  1;rFFM.A\[i   ami   WlNKLAMI    ni 
(.i<>l>l^  1,  ^£-34. 

Eicaped  SUvra,  GKriTn'DK  ok  Ukdki 
(;kiji;m)   Ktii-KuAit    PjtACHnnu, 
9'-93- 

lii-anjcellsi.  In   (ioorela.  II.   aty-a^.—Stt 

Bvatta.  William  Haxwelt,  Imt'lt  IM  TMt 
iMrKACIIMKNT  Of  THK  PKISflUCXT. •>, 
4»i»  *» 

Bevrett,  Alwundvr  Bill,  Dkmcn3  OX 
Ci'WA,  III.  $ot-yA. 

Everett, Edward, Stakofok  rMEt'xioKi] 

Ex^minAUvtti,  collcjcc.  tkii  on.  ii.  97^175, 
Rxcist  Uw.  jeflenonon. III. aS6.— Secabo 

Tarn  lion. 
Execuiife.  pawn  of.  iii,  548-555:  Unccti 
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♦lecfeil  ptriiilfiu.  Iv.  IM:  hrlplp-nnrm  (o 
piTveni  wftMiin.  iVf'i^Si  vonirol  of 
irtimiliuiMlon  dcnied.*73-<7<-.  iiiiptath- 
nunt  of  piraiilrnl.  489-401:  Hantock  on 
rlrt-ticjd  o(  I«7fc  5^-557;  Mlirn  iin  ma.- 
jage.  639-^41.  —  Sre  alio  Cibinpi,  I'oli- 
tic».  Rcconirruciion,  anil  |Bi-»iili-nI»  liy 
name. 

Kipaniilan.  —  S«  Anniistioni,  Culuniu, 

Eiplorm.  —  S'C  Diacovcrcn, 

Kxpofii,  from  Vlrflnia,  1.  Bj);  from  Unilcd 
Stow*  in  t790. 111,51-56, 65-65.  — Sn.-  also 
Redprociiy. 

FAIRFIELD,     JoHW.     asmlt     (ugiiive 
iUvt\  Iv.  »o~Si. 

Kallliliill.  KmllV.   7)trft  i'iitfi  «i  Amfriia, 

iv.  I  a, 
Kaitilly  lite,  ol  a  Putllan,  I.5t>-si6:  i"  "in*" 

ti-fnih  iTiiiiity,  IV,  659.  —See  alio  Tabia 

ol  Conl^nli. 
Fannin, Coloni-I  l.W..inTeia>|llI,6jJ-fi)9. 
Farmer.  J„  and  Mont*.  J.  B..  CiUtitcun. 

ii.  J46. 
fjrmir't  L^llfrt.~Setr  DickinMHi,  John. 
Puntut,   David   GlAlgow,    Iv    MuKll.e 

r'atliHiiik.  In  i;v7.  n'.  4'-44< 

Knlfal  ConvT'niinn,  --See  Convciitinn. 

Fidti^t  tlatrltr.  Id.  93. 

Ffdenl    Orud   Jury.   Titk    Ki-Ku'x- 

Kt..\N,  IK,  40S-4W- 
I'Vilrniltilt.   piiniriplnt  ttt.  lii,  U97;    hoflillr 

CDnimTni  on,  JJii-.ljg:  w.nii  of,  33i>-343. 
l-VrJiTftlion*,  pr*>*:*TcIiTi|;*  ai  vouitf*.  I,  5.  — 

Spc   alio   Contcdrtalion.   N«w    Dnglnnd 

O^nfi^dfrufitjn. 
[''ennr^r,    Kotirrt,  icnlrment  at  Snunford, 

Connrrticial,  1,  ^81. 
Kenwiclt.  jolin.  in  Jciwy.  1,  568.  573. 
h'cnliliHflcl  and  IwIwDa.  piljinl  ^nlnt.  1.  40. 
Kernow.  flpnlioid.  Dmumrirl!  ril,ilit>r  tnr*t 

Ofl'ititl  Hittorf  ••/ Sfie  Voti.  I.  JcJ,  551. 
fklJ,  David  D..in  pni-:^  confitirncp.  i>,  104. 
Fi«UI  Muiriim.  volluiliini,  I.  4,  [I.  5. 
Kiltpenlli  amt-ndnumt.  Wilson  on,  if.  491- 

Pllicn,  John.  Tmk  AnvBNWKRs  of  Cuu 
Dasiki.   luiov,  ii,  ]fl]-jGj:   Discntwy 

FHianoo.  bill  lot  psrwc  money  diMllowcd. 
3  V 


ii.  i8j-rB4 ;  FTankUn'*  [Mmphlcl  on  ixtpar 
moni^y,  i^i  -.  paprr  money  dcimdcd.  ajl- 
153:  piiprr  iiiuni-y  totl-lililcn,  354;  am- 
sidcred  in  tiecond  Conlinrnlal  Congnss, 
527.  519:  govemmenl  ceniurcil  hir  nt^ 
Irclmi;  to  kcepu|i  rrrdil.  $71,  tffa.  Waih- 
ingtoii  on,  SM-Su?,  ritillunal  drM.  598- 
600^  (unlinrntal  cutrcncy,  (ei-iyij;  bank 
of  Norlh  ,\nu'iif:a  rtlaiattfrhrd,  €05:  of 
the  Confederation.  iiL,  iai>-t33,  139-136; 
piililtL  crrJII.  355-157:  Rhini^  c-n  I>rnio* 
cmlu  control  ol.  iv,  i)oo,  cleailng-houu 
loan  crrtiritalrs,  5a6'5a£;  nio«letn  con> 
diiloni.  ^*»-sii.  — See  also  Hanks.  Cur- 
rtnty,  Monry.  TjtifT. 

Fj»b.H«mlton.l'Koi'ijsKi>lviKiivENTiON 
IN  Ci'liA,  iv.  557.  561. 

Fliher.  George  K,  fvlmial  Era.  I,  M,  a6, 
Ii,  18.34, 

Hiheiles,  viiiue  of,  I.  ij).  111,  69:  in  Sew 
Hngland,  i.  313:  in  Mainv.  433-434:  in 
Jericv.565;  ireklyaflT&J,  II.379:  at  r78], 
tay.  NBwIoiindland.andTtf.-ityol  Glienl, 
Iii,4a6;  coniioveriy  wlih  Cana-la.  iv.54»- 
546:   prlat^li'.firaliTTiE  ■rliltntrkin.  564-567. 

Flske.  John,  llfgimttiigs  of  Xr\a  Higlaiid, 
i,  aa.  -rj ;  Huf^fj  fat  Sihcatt,  b6.  ii.  VI : 
t>iiit>i'iry  ff  .Imrrica.  1,  »7;  uie  ol  rec- 

Otril.  ll,  J2, 

PIthUn.  PMlIp,  A  GlIKAT  PLAti-rATKMt, 

ill,  4^^ J:  yaurMitl.^a. 
ntibngb.  William,  vniue  of  hli  leltcr*.  I. 

3.19;  l.irR  uf  A  KofriiKitN  PL.tvrEK, 

301-n*, 

¥Iax.  iii.  67. 

Florid,),  Uc  Soto  in.  i.  5B:  cenlon  of.  III, 

4R3-4&J:  Irj^iAialion  on  Imrdmirn.  iv.480- 

4»1- 
F1i>ur,  ei|)fir1  of,  iii,  55, 
Fonblanquc,  Edo-aid  ».  de,  PiJitual  and 

Miitlary  Hfittodii  c/  ftKf£ty»f,  ii,  19. 
l-ood.  in  linKland,  1,  (47 ;  In  Virginia.  m6. 
Forbea,  Arthur,  As  Actoi-kt  or  EMt - 

jKKsi-.v,  1,569-573- 
Foicc,  i*i?rcr,    Traiti  rtla/injp  la  Ikt   Voit- 

»tfi.  1,  9.  310,  ll.  II4.  lit:  Amtruam  Ar- 

tkivtt.ii.  11.  13.441,537.  5t•^  556,  559. 
Ford,  Haul  Leleeiler,  t'liayi  jn  lit  OMIlfc 

iHliim.  iii,  3:  Pamf*liti.  x 
Poreic^  relniioni,  louihein  hop«t  far  fin> 

eign  Intervcnlion,  Iv,  191.  sfo;  Seward 
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a«d  LinoolB  ««  polkr  hi  iSAi.  •fi}*«g$: 

Auci  m  A(Mrtc*a  palin.  6i>^>«l  — 
Sac  aha  Amoenmoia.  Atbina'ion,  Coti- 
M«BU  SMM^  Mutuoe  Dodtlnc.  Red- 
pra^,  aad  auiani  Iijr  nant. 

Fonrth.  j«iliii.  TAmtaud  otM,  lU,  6a^4*9. 

Koitv  oU.  u  •oom*.  1.  4.  II.  4;  In  VIr- 
iWi^  i  ijB-^;.— See  abo  lOftt  b]r  auM. 

Ar«v,  It,  593. 5jfi. 

Fwwr.  J«kB  Otar.  St:utM«K  ur  Fort 
bt  Kit*.  IT,  aift-no. 

FuEct,  W.  1^  //tfirrmalr  lit  CMttitHttw. 
at.  • :  Kt/trnKtt  U  /Vrin/iWi-i/  Aimm- 
ttfrMlMlM.  t,  tr,  ■;  BtUrfiti  of  l»£  />>«*■ 
Avff  ftiflit  l.iir.tr)i.  n.  1. 

Faanrcalh  unFa>lB«i(.S*cvcki  on.tr.^S*- 

Fm,  Churlei  Jaido.  Mrmtrlali  dutf  Tiim- 

iftuJmt.  11.  19. 
Ftanoc.  —  See  Fnach. 
PiiBkliii   tTcnn.).  Stale  of.  al,  147-150: 

loHii  e^  Hood't  re|>un  on  balUe  al,  Iv, 

«-*!«■ 
PnMkUi.  Baajamla.  Amfetiatrt^,%m\]^ 
none  la  UleiMute.  li,  4.  ijj:  Wrrti.M, 
74. 187. 3S>.  S75-  ^3'  ■"<  93 :  *P"4l  ol  hn 
■C^li.  at;  DHrrrKincNTHKACKKCV, 
iS4-t97  :  A  Man  Diiu^FNr  IN  )ii» 
Caiuni^  ai^-aiy,  VrttM  in  ptlnung 
lNidM».SM-)3i :  publnhnpampUeton 
paparcnnmcy.  iji ;  luccru  tn  butinei*. 
■)»-4n;  coutobip.  >jj;  slatii  subwrip- 
IMS  lihtan.  *]J-9)|:  frugaliiv.  >H->35- 
Tii«  I'Kori.a's  FAVomre  LirrRnnns. 
M^-i66;  Aw  Kuiard  (1744).  «6*: 
GRKMVILtE'l    SCHEMR    ni--   TaK.\T10N, 

SRi-ala;  The  Statk  or  tiik  Ctnit- 
Wt*.  407-411:  ^lumw.ii'i.w.  411:  A 
TKttTY  WITH  Fl"*?"  l'-,j74-575:  hUmcil 
tf  Vcrgmnn.  MI-013L  EVfLANAIlOV 
or  THE  PrAtKol'  iTSii.toj-eis:  CKaM- 
*CT*III!fTira  OV  AMCKIilt.  Hi.  93-07: 
Itee  JtMli.rji  A  |oi;knaiii*i'*Ciiiti- 
CI»I  Of  TIIK  Phkss,  S9-93:  clwraelti. 
ao7 1  In  Ihe  Ftilnral  (lonvenllon,  ua-raS. 

Fnialitin.  ^^'ll!1ltln  H_  nl  AntivUm.  It,  349: 
al  Frmlrticlnbriti;.  jy-JJJ. 

Frokfii-kiburg.  Iluimiclif"*  occouni  of  hm- 
ile.  IV.  131-355:  cnjHtemeni  m.  ilunns 
Chnnoltoitvlllc,  361-361. 

Vnv  ipweh.  Zcngcr"!  IrtaL  ".  I9»-I99 ;  I>1«* 


iof.  tfl.  «U-«)6:  publlehj  KfvM  Iq 
p«p«n,  Iv.  6S9-4te. 

Fnvdfnca.  conaHitoni,  I*.  44^-45):  A^ut 
lor  education.  447;  viiMaken  telMk  ol 
ttfi,  4SS:  Uboi  of.  *ift-\^.  w«ten 
apii^n*  oa.  4«9'4S4 :  c"  «<■  4J<>:  l» 
ihnldalwn  or.  4M-4M:  k^tbdc*  m, 
479^Si.  —  Sn  altn  F.nundpaoaa,  M^ 
};ioa.  KwoniinKbon,  Stamy. 

FlMbeldOT*.  Tlir  Qi-KVTTOK  OV  Sum 
■HI  IM  GluH'iiA,  II,  IlB-in. 

FnoSoil  paxy.  asiiudr  toward  Mlnoin 
Compromlir,  W.  loi. 

Prvmutla,  AithB  JaaiB*  Lyos,  Hwucn 

IHE  CtMl^nCKATK  LlMS,  IT.  Itf-A; 
TItw  Affmtlu  >a  tif  Aiwdira  JKifei,  M 

Fi«nioai.  J.  Ch  Rtpublicaa  noaaiMc  fei 
Iintidcnl.  It.  104. 

French,  aichlvs.  1.  I,  D.  n;  di*(«TCri«. 
i.  Ka-144:  on  N««  Englaad  cdhi,  itt. 
jU.  317.  ptoiFCi  Indian  opilTn.  505, 
t/tb:  on  I'M  Huilwn,  s)o;  cxplcrallcw. 
542;  In  Ntw  York.  589;  Incite  Vuiltm, 
il.  57;  npniiiioni  agaliui.  to:  tcnnA 
IJliiManu.  jta-3l6:  Kns'u^  *™' V' 'I*™ 
KltleRicnn.jio-jM:  fiu  inule.  )»-jai: 
rmrni  c4  Ihvir  Acncriuan  tcitlCTDcnii.  jjo- 
3»:  trade,  3>t-;Q:  rclaiioni  wiUi  !»■ 
dlaiu,  ^ayyt^;  ihaiv  in  maBactc  tt 
ScbiDMtad)',  J13.  337-339:  gOiyn»>cnl 
tn  Canada.  3x4-336:  HiaiMnial  Kb- 
Bt«i,  TME  FtiFNCH  Title  to  ti» 
Btuinini-  KtVKR.  3S4-3S6;  miro**- 
mcnls  fi>iir*d  by  Ensliih.  35<V-357;  re- 
moved by  Fngluh  Iroin  Acadia.  Jbo-Jij: 
account  of  Braddock'i  dctcui.  365-j^'. 
tonqurali  on  die  conlincnt.  367-3169; 
frontmr  Mittonnits.  JM-JQ}.  wtIti)  el 
LAfayFnein.\mcrica,4as-4W;  ClmMw 
i*isiii  \\'.-iilimpo4i.  4Q$-497i  MUabeaa*! 
appall  10  l)ie  Hculanii.  500-504:  aii  M 

America.  S5*-6S9:  "fowr  fl778).S:»-S7J: 
F\)Oti;k  Htniy't  apprrciaiion.  3^^-5*7  • 
Uofknl  n  Rhoile  Iilaiul,Go9:  Bav,<lcnB> 
tlicl  with  Knglbh  En  WrtI  I  ndin,  611-615; 
piolrM  acainit  itparale  anides  ol  pewr. 
6ai-«a3:  and  AMl-FedcnJbti.  ill.  nt: 
characlcr.  301;  grMJtud«  WfmrA.  pb; 
RcfDlution.  y>s-30s:  C«dt>'>  pnilM, 
307-jlj;  nralin.  310:  "X-VJL  cotre- 
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Imimn  ffrriwi^i/i.vu,  6;i. 
BarrfaoD,  WUtlam,tnic[m>n.i.3.ao;  Cmi- 

iil[l<>\  or  Fmw.am).  MS'ija. 
Ban,  Albcrl  Buihnell,  (iiiidt  it  thr  SMf 

9/  Amintm  lliitJry.  i.  3-7,  17,  90.  ja.  11. 

j-«.  II.  14. 16.  ij.ais,  )S.  111.  >,tT,i;7. 10: 

A—*"cam  Hiitfy  Ijufilt,  i,  5.  g,  14. 11,  j. 

la.KL  al.  t.  It.  b:  fiirmatnum/ttf  tMttm. 

Bi  34.  Illi  >>■  Antrf^^fAk^.  in.  3.  M.  Iv.  I, 

6;  Tmk  PirtVRE   MuNRoi:    IXurrmiNK. 

lT.Ad5'63fl^  Ivund^rjn tf  AtofT ititt  fvt- 

fign  ptiiij.tai.  The.  Fi'khi;  <nr  ram 

Ml'OI'.MP"  VaI  LTV,  666-669. 

Bait,  Albert  Gaillaid.  A  .Vt';tti  .^rrACK. 

n.  i73-a7*;  nwnuKJipl  IcHit.  *;6i 
BMtfort.  Ktlhi  danib*.  i.  3.143^5:  WM 

ol  OwMcllmi  EOvtrainegl^M^  T><> 

FtRsi  pi>rrru»R  Wdi 

1  .!■);    RWMIi 

<  ■".4«-«: 


Hullry.  Thoinn.  oa  tfiP  isrift  8,  oSsl  » 

■he  nAlloml  cjpU«l.  itol 
BRitwvIt,  Blaif ,  aad  Chtlt«B,  Fmnl  .«lw 

0/  l^r>"'4.  I.   li.  jti:    CO»i:rR5ih 

niK   Cui.i  mc    »w    WiujAM    am 

Uakv,  3iO')ia. 
HuvAt  J,  Jahn,  bnwtwiiM  «(  HanaiJ  CM- 

icSf,  1.  +07. 
Huvard  Collep.  IBvaiT.  i.  >,  D,  M:  <^ 

lORue.  1.  16.  u, »;  b«^Qd  br  (br  Coi- 

ledriallon.  L,  449:  louadallon  01.467-4^. 

John  Harvard't  btnaficcnae,  467 ;  OoKk' 

mEn't  vltil.  49S-499:  HiutemlUe  la  17JL 

li.  a66-a7>. 
HaiAcIO  (Mau.),  daBorDd  by  ladWh  I 

50a. 
Bawkia*.  SU  J«kB.  in  SJeoci^  i  «j;  A» 

E!»1LI3II  l-'KtK-BuUTIUl'S  ADVRKTtRn 

75-8 1 :   I'pviij-/!.  St. 
Haokins.  Willum.  sUn-iraitn.  1.73-74. 
Hiiwki.  KiaiKli   Uiirr.   UnHttf  if  Atrit 

CiiriliMa,  i.  15, 
Bay,  John.  Ihf.Opr-V  Door. iv.  A<64d. 
Baj*«,  Edwaid,  FiRxr  svontsnoDt  or 

THASi-Co.viisexrAL  Traiir.  U  lit- 

rby.  TrtKiitir,  163. 

Haonl.  Ebcnpin.  Ulittrital  CttUOUmi.V 

18*.  '90.  335.  -M?.  457.  Sa«. 
Huard.  Samuel,  Amii»b  »/  r>inijf—iii. 

i.  «i. 
Hcumimt.  Rofrr,  in  Mjtryldiid,  i,  a66. 

8«aih,  WUUam.  Mtmum.  11.  *.  oi.  ««: 

KrilMMTIovorTHK  !>oa*TV  0»  Till 
CiNVlNSMI.'jJ*-**?. 

BMlnwalder.  Jtbn,  TiiK  iKOiAN^Onsc 

ION  uF  lilt:  vvniTR  M*-<<.  lii,  4ir-4n: ' 

Mrf^w  A^«A>'ai.  471. 
BaKODUR,  AdrUan.  A   SctiuoLMAfTOV 

Uiliri.  1,  (Bf-jM. 
Bandama,  Richard.  Riot  of  iiik  NoRm 

CARUIISt    K»iI-I_\-IIIKV  11.  416-49A. 
Hrnt»c,     W.     W_     I'lrxii'a     Sfttmln» 

tJi'X'. '.  S-  ".  »J*-  H'    ".  i.  »7- 
Elenairii;.  Ootiif   ■{,.  mntlAiiir  ol  UUR' 

.       10    lh<T     ItvBUM.  H.  flf. 


—  Hudde 
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OoMta  Ba(hM,    Ttft   BfM- 

IV.    36S'>ro,    H*if.    Nw.    and 

■tilwrt,  Hilary  Abn«,Tl(ftTi(i.tt.  Wavi. 
IT.  1^01-504  ,   H»yl^i  .\>M  .^t^lt*f  $(4. 

Mimiii.  1.  49J.  ~  Sc  iiiv>  R'liti'on. 
B«tiMii.   Epbialn.  Tilt  lit  iimls  ur  A 

Ci"  -.iv  (Jiii'lil.  II.  »03-ao*, 
Hciolci,  t'llwijid.  J/i^n/£*rL>//4>  trtaly, 

Heulan*.—  Str  UenniHU. 

Hffwall.  AInundcr,  //u/wnd/  .liieim/  ef 
&eatk  larflisa  .la-l  Oiivfij,  11.  ij. 

Hftwnisn  Soctrly,  lii,  ^ 

'"tt*"f~,  Pl«ncui,  vjIuc  <iI  niiitiiilvc. 
I.  at:  A  Pkhn  h:uiOK^M  Mill'.  Iso- 
lds: uilnlKt'  lii  s.ilnti.  ^0. 

BiUfMOD,  5t«ph«n.  iUiw  JuKIn  Hak- 
oiCK  .siit'iMKir.ii  itiK  CoMnroTiON, 

ill.  >39-a|3;    Wt\li'X"f  Ij^*-  a*!- 
Klui'i^on,  T.  W_  tiwv  Ai/*i'  //uftirjr,  1, 

16.  li.  33:  ljtt£i'  Hiil^iry.  1.  a6.  11,  jj, 

headi  mob  lo  nuup  lugiiivc  ilav#.  i<,-.  gg, 
Hdilrctli.  Riduttl.  HtxLvy  of  Ikt    I'ml/d 

SUIa.  Ul.  t>. 
foil.  Uabtl.  ^Mn-^  DKam/iHt.  iii.  B.  la. 

■v.ft. 
Hull.  G.  M..  ihrifrft/lif  Omrtk  at  Sur- 

ItKtIfl.  li.  474. 
Hllbboi«  IN.C.).  Coun  llouv  ai.  li.  4. 
HMrixWDuih.  Uwd  W.  H..  InlervMw  with 

Pnnklln.ll.  lS4-ll7. 
HtOmcal  .VafBiiM.  1I.  $7). 
Htwono*!  Maniucripu  Comisiuion.  ii. ;. 
HiUMry.Hln)  U  il  ?  i.  1. 11. 1 ;  lllcii.1;  value. 

I.a,  U.«:  rJuoiIvc  valuF.  i.  }.  ii,  3;  rc- 

quinmriitt  lor  cntrjncc  10  coMr^E.  I.  90. 

b.  M:  conipmpoiaiy  hinonant  MiiiniFr- 

Uni.  ii.  t4-i6:  cullKilont  o<  tMnicrlpti. 

M.  —  S(v  alto  Sourtrs.  and   l^n  1  of 

Bi<:li  T<ble  (il  Conlenu. 
Ilcodl''.  C  ]..  kt<jt^  t/  A'/s)  /Anwi^  t, 

^]L  PiMu  JTrsardi  i/ Cfiimttutt.U,  tj. 

Boai,  Oewt*  Fitabic,  RtciiT  or  Sklt- 

HotatMrd,  W.  S.  rABHixl  caw.  III.  6x7- 
■■••-—*"-      •*-•— •     'iaA    of.    RoVAL 
fKK.iCH.ll.Jj6- 


Hulland.  I'llfittm  itkIu*  to.  i,  167-170  i  I'll- 

BTinii  Iravt,  i4>>-^3,  —  Sep  also  Dutch. 
Bolnos.  OUv«  Wendell,  riKOTiiER  Juka- 
1HA>5  L.\Mi'.vi.  IV.  1H&-187;  ^*gt  la 
AfjMy  kryi,  iSj, 
Itnlioyil.  juhn  ILikei.  ~  S»  ShcffidtL 
Holy  Alll-iinr.  il«  iiiitcrmrni,  iii.  479-4Sa 
Uood.  John  Bell.  I^m  CwiVKViit  iNniK 

Wl-.fl.  IV,  4JJ-4J6. 
Hooki'i,  lov-[)(i.  11  Aniiciflm.  I*.  J47-349; 

Jil  Kmlriivlnbiiii;.  353,  355;  al  Lookool 

MounUin.  )>7-jB9. 
KodIkt.  Tliumna,  in  Conncclloul  colony.  I, 

4"  413- 
Kno|K'r.  Samiwl.  on  dcmoncliiallon  nf  ill- 

'tt.  Iv,  5>)'SJ'- 
Bopkios,  SuphM, />/n>niu'a*tf  f>#n«4  </ 

/•rvviJtnii.  IJ,  is;  llIK  Al.UANK  VhXH 

«F  Union.  357.360^  A  'tnt  l{*fnuitt»- 

BopktDMD.  Praneif.  hiimot,  il.  4:  ifiittl- 

LuuoHi  kiiayi,  n,  »JS.  S^S;  A  SKlf  <y» 
(_"il!.LF-;P.  H\  lMrSATIOKS,*7>-»7S;  Th» 
RaitIK  of  llll^  Kfi».  ji6>-565. 
ttoplUnsOD.  J««epli,  IIAIL  CuLiiuHIA.  111, 

Uoamei,  June*  Kendall.  Ai/'  ■/  'fhemai 
nu(AiK,.-i.  u,   t9^   ON  TiiK  Firing 

Ll>l'..  i<i.  i'.~i  ^li.    Color- Ganrii.  M4. 
Boust  Ol  RapiB««nUtivi»,  FiNxr  TANll'ir 

D>-Ktii:.  III.  3^1-364:   Skat   up  Gov. 

tRNMFST.    3^>7i.     F.inulnrr    Otrm- 

BUHSi.  4<7.  4*9-  'V.  338.  4»l.  Srt,  SS6,  S6l. 

563:  Krpmli,  IV.  114.  lal,47J,497i   DK- 

MONKTi'.A  1  lo^     u(    SlIA'tM.    519-53I; 

nommtnii.  571.^78.  — SiTCatlliOitiglcu, 
Itouifs.  Ai  touriKr^  IL.  4. 
BouBton,  Samutl,  Tiik  Tsxak  Rsvolv- 

IIOM,  lll.ftj?  -fttl. 

Bove,  atichaol  T*o,  Wi<y   ntlt   Dtmni 
Si'NNt.vut.HKii    New   York.   1.   537- 

Howiud.  a  C.  Suprtmr  Cmtn  KtfoHi,  n. 
131 :  in  pncr  conferimce,  atA. 

BowAid.  Hartio,  A  CuiuNun*}  Dbpemck 

OF  T*x*TioV.  ii.  3^'3V}\   ttHtr  fivm 

d  iirHtltmaii  til  //ifA/iv .  397, 
Hubbant.    Willum.     TmMa    tiM    Xm 

Biglana  Itiimni.  t,  u. 
Bnddt,  AodrMa.THE  Swnnni  C(nawv, 


Hiiilion  Rlvn.  diicoveiy  «f,  i.  hi-uq: 

DuU-h  teHIrnicntii,  j^q, 
Hocucnol  colon)'    l,    it»-llt.  — S«e  abo 

French. 
lliinipTirry.  Gcorgn  P.,  Amtrnait  Ctl^m^ 

rratli.  II,  11. 
lluHL  Gaillatd,  O^n-Sftti^g.  iii.  974^  j;i. 

BantlBctoB,  8*B)>min.  Ht-.m^uiTiiiN  or 
rmceA.  ii,  4fr3-46s;  Litutt.  465. 

Huntinglun,   !wn<(liic    J.  W..  and  S.  K  IL 

HuatiBKton.  Rachel.  Fasiimis  is  Nkw 
York.  iii.  ^i-m. 

HitittntgtirK  IjOrri.  II,  465.  Hi,  44. 

Hulehmion.  Aim,  CDUisgc  of.  1.13;  Irlsl  of, 

3S»-J87- 
HutchinKin.  I!n«n  M.  — Sr*  StntmaD  and 

BBtchinMn,  RIcharl  THE  DEATH  OF 
KlMi  fliiui-,  1,461. 

Hulcliintkon.  TTionia*.  A  CoUtttion  ofOngi' 
KOl  Pafrti.  I,  Ij,  1^,  jjli  588.  JOT.  <m. 
460.  4^,  4BB.  ii.  ta:  HittatftfMatiAi^ii- 
itiri-8ay.  1.  ]B7,  il,  15:  idvitci  ol  tnKlish 
govrmHiirnt,  ii,  j-.  inoerrlHl  nclf  liinilrrl. 
xy.  Oiaiy  aM4  Ijtitri,  t%;  houic  nllnckcd 
bxa  mull,  J9r.40a:  TR00VI  AMr>  !iriK( 
uc  l.iKisKiv  IN  BosiON.  4*0-4(3 :  tjtttn, 
**> 

InF.RVII.I.R.  I.FMOVS-K  I)',  in  l^ultiaaa. 
"-  3t».  3'3-  3'S-  ■'  Srhpnpcladr,  337- 
339- 
kctind.  ToyiiEi-i  liom,  1.  »t. 
Inlay.  Oiltxit.   TffpfjfAual  Htunfttxt, 

11,  at,  ill,  117;  The  WmEKN  Jovrhbv, 

Hi,  114-117. 
Imprachmenl.  —  S«t  Eiwulivp. 
I mperlftlitiii.  Hoar  an,  Iv,  tio6-Gii.  — S«e 

alta  Cr^onin. 
Implicit   power*,  lu,   til,   178:    borroMrinjc 

noBpy.  178:  Cunredciallon  insiUri.  ttlt>; 

gvnenil     doctrine.    44^450.  —  Sec   ilno 

Bankt.  Innmal  lmprovciBcnis.Tatll1. 
liBpontUoni,  In  colonial  \\am.  iti,  jj-si. 

64-65;  >t  clow  of  RMTolutlon.  i3>-i)4.~ 

Sfe  iklio  BeefprociiY,  Tariff. 
linpfrwnnioM.dncribod,  iii,  38s-.)88;  from 

lingllih   iliindpoini,  jm.    Cluy  nn.  418; 

EinnMitv  of  I'rpnt  Hniiir.  iv.  999-^1. 
Independence,  mentlooed  m  174S,  il,  jj*- 


I 


JSJ;  nncfd  by  Soob  Ouotoa.  451:  r» 
aoni  lot.  sjo-S)4:  declated,  sj7-sn- 
Mrv  AdiiinM>n,  sj»-s53i  —  Sof  aboRn^- 
iBllon,  Uniied  SuMi. 

*  iBdtpmdcBoa  Dajr."  bo*  ccWmKd,  SJ^J 
agS-an. 

fiii^mdimt,  iv.  603. 

Indian  com.  —  See  CofB. 

iBifinns,  colloclioa  o(  iniplenmMl,  t.  41 
deed*  aa  mutms.  5:  accotiBU  o(  6; 
*nhlneai«daonmtan,  19:  uan.  «o;  C^ 
lumbnt'^  aooouM,  36-40;  Is  Sob* 
America,  45-4S:  rolatiorw  oith  De  Soio. 
jS-jii;  In  Kanus  and  Nebrailu,  6(y44: 
laborn*  In  Mriioo.6s:  firM  printed  ac- 
couni  In  Engluh.  73;  BraAliun  cfaid  in 
F.njlintl.  74;  Rnilowc'i  r»|icripn«.  90- 
<^.  Vcmiano'*  cipnicncc,  ia]-iat;^H 
Oiitier'i  npcrirncr.  t07<iii:  on  Iba^H 
HBdaon.  iaa-t>s:  ChamplfliB'j  cipeii. 
enco.  lJ6-l39iFallicr  JojiHrv'inpermKT, 
tiQ-iji:  iraHIc  wkh.  ijz  157;  Maua- 
cliiivrlli  mitttioni.  179;  on)  10  have  Undi. 
181:  to  be  HnMd  kindly.  t8l:  go«pel 
fat.  iBG-.  louilicm.  vay,  in  \'it2inta.  307- 
•ofl ;  In  UaryUnd.  bs3-*S7  :  In  Nmr  Kag. 
liind.  315-330;  lypicul  tnatjr.  331-334: 
MlKrimapptphnnio>ii,34a;  M  Ptimouih, 
JSft  3S*-3W;  ■'  Meriynioiinl.  361;  p«- 
ti)«i«  aniMiK.  3M :  on  the  ConnMtkw, 
4l«;  Requot  War.  43^444;  Kini  Philip*! 
War.45li-4te:  in«tm«ntaicaptiivt,soi> 
yA\  the  Iroquob.  5is-^aS;  on  thr  Kud- 
lon.  S30-  lo  IVnntt-lvaala,  j^;  Hton'ij 

»n*"T-  SW-SS*;  '"  )"«■».  S7»-573^  ""'j 
York  ciMSynian  aKiInu,  577 ;  rclatioa  < 
(he  DBKh,  579-530;  l*nil  cr«Bb.  5801' 
drunken.  j8»:  Iniilw!  by  the  t'Hach,  iC " 
57;  infleoritia.113. 1^;  inilroction.aK; 
expedition  among  the  Stoux.  jij-jij: 
iinpi>r<Hn(.-c  of  trade  wrih.  318;  nlallom 
niih  French  mA  English.  jan-3a):  do- 
mestic life.  3*7-3Jq:  »mall.pox  ml 
btiindy.  330-J3I ;  oraiory,  331-334:  ehar- 
»«'",  SH-SJS:  a!  SclirniTtudy.  J37-339; 
uted  by  Spanish  nnd  t^n^liih,  340-^1; 
(.'.i|>tiir«  Dunirl  Roonr,  3S3:  ImIoov  Ae 
Second  ConTlnenlal  CnnjtrHi.  i^: 
alaniii  from,  iii,  103.  105;  Brititli  ditpoti- 
lion  toward.  \y),  botliliiies.  jty:  Opla- 
ion  Of  tite  whlteik  4^'l7i :  u  laaBlcni 
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*i  ^i  09:  problem  of  mAnajfcintJii. 
I.  —  S«T    alto     Kroiith.     Fiumtrr, 

Mill] cms,  Wat. 
Initm,  Columbuk  ihlnk*  hv<ItKoran,i.36i 

Id  jupal  giani.  4i;    Columbui  on,  47; 

■piile  of  ihe  eye  ul  Spitlii.  ijft-160. 
tndusDnn,  in  colonial  tlm«.  Ul,  U-M;  M 

«IM*  of  Rvvoliilion,  133. 
iDBOMiby.  KIrhBril,  In  Nfw  Yacli.  I.  t4& 
tnhsbltanti  ol  LouiaicD*,  HriiriDN  PtiK 

Kf-fU  tllLVI  A  I IV  K      GOVKNMilKNT.      111. 

laquliiuon.  in  Meiloo,  i.  6f-«S. 
taMnK(lan>.  kixK'*  il|thl  nl,  ifunlinncd.  ii, 

Ijo-tst.  lo  cDvoy)  in  fiance,  (bi-613. 

—  Sec  aho  Govnrion. 
Intetleelual   life.  In  ilie  colonics,  ii.  >J5' 

OTS;  aboul  iSao.  ili,  |iii-jl8.   illflusion, 

iv.  btft-6bo:  IB  UlMluijipi  Viiky,  661^. 
Inlcrna.1  improvpniFnl),   inland  navigmlon, 

If).    70^1.    4j&-4t0.  — See  alto  Canalk, 

Rallroadi. 

Ipt«n«tlnial  Vcu  Book,  Ok-reiiiuK  or 

Win.  i»,  576-5;^, 
IniFnuie  Comciwroe  Commiuion.  iv.  fti- 

S'S- 
Itiranpion.  lue  at  >ourc«.  I.  >i.  II.  •;. 
tnlind.  poniwction  wllh  S|ain,  i,  1^. 
If«n  nnnufacture.  in  roloninl  iinics.  I.  sjo. 
n.  ajti,  lit.  49,  S4,  6g:  m  Mexico.  Hi.  41)1. 
I       Iroquulv  CnihPt  Jofuci'inpfrlpnce.  1.  twj- 
I  t^J;  rrbiliont  «-ir]|  Cnnu^a^  fj^;  Mrfi- 

I        polraili'  account,   s^S-S**-  ~  ^<<*  '^mi 

I  IntfimMtile  oonlUcI,  Uncola  on.  Iv.  tj6i 
^^K  Snurit  on,  tjl-liii:  (ohn  Rrown  on. 
^^■150;  Vatlandlchani  on.  404-405.  — See 
^K«l>o  Civil  W*r.  Swwwn,  Slaiery 

Imnt. WuUnstu,  SATittk  ofi  Jt;»FtK- 
v>S.  ai,  3fi»>3fi);  U.tUrr  tf  Nnt  Yart, 
Jta. 
iMkmin  Caul  ContniKtMa.  TllR  NlCA- 

)t..  -vs  aitulralor.  It. 

I  ITT  7  ^.3*9  Bfmaf<r$t  Ilk  J7X 


lacktoii.  Fori.  tutrrnJortoFL^rlrrals.  iv,3j7. 

jBcluon.  Jamn.  on  ical  ol  goveinmoil, 
III.  nil. 

jMkMn,  Tbomaa  JonallUD,  ponn  on.  n, 
aSa-iSj;  SKcimi.  BATrl.e  of  Ht'1,1 
Rkn.  34*-34'>-  ai  Chancrllonvilk,  jto- 
361;  mnin.Icd.  361 ;  iloath.  363. 

Jane*  I.  .iiiitudc  toward  I'untAnt.  1.  tU' 

RUrHAlSr     OK       THF        DlSOHI'KKU) 

1'KAIilNi:  UF  T0IIM.VO,  gSS-191. 
Jatnni  II,  frirndthlp  lor  Pliipp*,  i,  jii; 

AigM  ol,  Ul. 
(amntiiun,  awiinipy,  I.  ao6:  low  slate  ol. 

tll->l4i  once  icat  ol goncmmenl,  II, 9^ 

—  Srr  alw  ViTjinl*. 
Jinnry.  Samud  M.,  Ijfi  1/  ItU/um  Aau*. 

t.  SST.  ss». 
JaumUlo,  Juao,   Kiusr  Kxi-kimtion  to 

K*^>iAS  rlNII   .VKItHAtKA. 1.60-64. 

\Aii  (ihip).  cipliiir  ol,  111.  414-4 17. 

Jvf,  John,  '  tiTfifiiaJnt-if  iur4  futile  Ptr 
ftrt.  n.  14.  111.  11.  107;  KXI'IJINATIOS 
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GETTY'm'm;.  j/i-j?*,  rltmiirs  xi  onJer 
for  ncken's  chiirur.  373- J74.. 

Lookour  Mouniaio.  —  Stt  Chiiliiinoojja. 

Lord*  CommiiwlaDeri  tor  Foielga  PlaaU- 
tloDB,  miniiii"!  o(.  i.  8:  DniAVii  »»« 
THE  RtllKS  0|f  Milt  MABAIJlU'irnS 
CHAlTKIt.  3*7-3SS;    circular  inquines. 

4m- 
Lcid*  ComiolBaionvri  fci  Trade  and  Plao- 

taUonn,  rtfcordi.  il,^T  inliiiiws,  la,  Rhofic 
lilsnil'*  loiter  to.  49~3>:  Pkoiiism.  ix> 
UsiTK  THKTivo  iRRsfcvS, M-ja:  Iwiirc! 
cmiFil.    ig^iji;     TiiK    Commission 

ANH  iNSTRllfTKlSS  OF  A  Gl'VF.KNlXi. 
IS4-I6I;  Ht-j:i>MMKN»ATJ'lN  IIIK  TllK 
RCMOVAI,  OP  A  GOVFRNOR.  165-1(16; 
UlSALI/JWAMCR  OP  A  (."(lUJNIAl-  Bll-1,, 

1113-184:    PM'KR  Mo'^kv   FoRiirnriRN. 

•54;  A  SLAH;  All-  DlSALUIWT.U.  »97- 
a9«. 
Lardi   «(  Trkde.  — Sec   Lord*   Commit- 

^ionrn, 
Loid*  Ptapnetota  (of  Carolina  I.  A  Dw- 

UVkATlON    AM>    pKOI'OST.AI.r*    lO    ALL 
IT  WILL  PLAKI    IN  CaKHOUSA,  I,  »7S- 
J77i    TMK    Fl'M'AMILSTAT,   COKSTITt;- 
TIUM    ALTBRKI).    a<0-4B9 1     (Of    New 
Jcney).  CoNCnaioKx.  563-566. 
Lottery,  m  Maryland,  11.  va. 
Louiitbunt,  rk|wililKin  iK^iniit,  li,  ^^^349- 
Louislana.founilBiion.il,  4.  <ti>'jtb;  ffntert. 
taJ  CiflUiHons,  17;  Hii-'nvt^lr  in,  313-313, 
315-316:  Le  SuFUr  in,  313-31^;  S.1I0  of, 
HI.  367-)7>:  ubjcgiiciiii  %ts  iinni'i.iiion  o\. 
573-376:  Kovcmmrni  of,  377-3B0.  iv.  ijj- 
t34;  uilmiuion  ij\.  in,  410-414:  vv-rmcm 
bonndikrv  o(.4B  I.  —  Sw  :ilio  AnnciaUons. 
Fnncli,  New  Orleanl. 


Ij>vc^vi'e1t,  Cnpiain  ]alin,  al  Plgwickd.  li, 

344-34"- 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawtance,  AmkricaK  EX- 

rF.Kll'Nll'    or    L'llluMZAIIUN.  l",   S9I- 

b/iilrs.  594. 
[^wdl.  eludes  Rusull,  at  Cedar  Creek, 

IT.  435, 

Lowell,  June*  Rusaell,  TtiK   Prtsknt 

ClISl^.    It,    18-19;     /'•Kmi,    iq;    THB 

DouiitlPACK'l   CKUtK   35-38;   Biflaw 

f^feri.  38. 
Lowiy,  KalbAilaa  Multikin,  BusiKntcn  irt 

PKKI^,iv,'■l9-'i^J;  .-(  Ilnm.ni'i  Z'linys/ 

Mf  ^rgc  a/  I'ttia.  6il 
t  jiyalmi,  in  thr  colonics,  ii.  470-48%  —  See 

liI&o  Revolution. 
Lucia,  EliiB,  A  SnIiTM  CMtoMNA  SKT- 

11.tMVNl,ii.w-ioo;  JaHinalaHilljttiTt, 

im,  140:  A  MoDKKN  Woman.  138-040^ 
Lyeli,  Chatle*,  Tnrvrli,  In,  :i.  56a.  5^; 

WonKiscs  or  Univkhial  si-pfraoe, 

558-360:  ACHEEKRIL  VlKW  OP  Slav- 

PJIV,  S9I-3W- 
t  .ynrhhiiTi:  |Va,).  Kfier  Ihe  war,  Iv.  448. 
LytHi  of  LayalTy.  Iv.  137,  siij, 

MACAKTKV.  Haurv.  nt  Bonmii  Blmt 
"«.  iv.  »7i>-s8aL 
McCall.  (reorge  A.,  tjltirt  fr»m  Iht  f^tm- 

tifr.  iv,  10. 
M«ClclUn,  Oeotte  BRaton.  PKMlNKfUR 

CAMrAli-.S,  iv,  j}8-34a;  Oim  SWy.^ai 

B[  Antletjm,  340  351. 
MiClum,  A.  K.,  .l*iai.iiH  LiHfeta,  i».  9. 
Jiht'titrr'i  Mitjfiitiitf,  IV,  fi^x 
MtCiailian.  W.  1>„  llmUwxlun  Ltltirt.  M, 

46s. '".  44. 
McCiilUii'li.  Hni"h.  Mm  and  Mmmtt  rf 

Haifa  CtHliiry.  IV,  if. 
\l'l_Hltotk  V,  Maiyiand,  lii,  45a. 
MoclJonBld,  Wlttiam.  Htlnl  tinimmntt,  ID, 

8.    13;    fieUll  .Statmlft  and  ctkrt  Otttt' 

wlmtl.  iv,  7. 

McBlroy.  Wttliam  Henry,  As  Old  Wak 

HiiKSK,  iv.  eii)-'j3j. 
Mnehiavrlll.  \,,  Jiilln  Wr»!ry  tin,  ii.  985. 
McKay,  Jjmi-s.  In  Couetcss,  111,  615. 
M'Kenney,  Thomaa  Lorraine,   THk  Op* 

ntK-tlOLlJKR-s  SWOKI)  OP  DAMUCUS^ 

tii.S3i-S3S;  Mimtir,.m. 
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■H.  llMirtiim  m  ra 
nsHBCKT  WMMuaas.  aiS-M*. 
Mill!  »n.yim  fcdfc.  Jd-f  flt^.7  ^^ 

ttmF»^.m,xi. 

A  Rl«  m  or  THC  Wax,  tee-fev: /.a^v) 

SiAn*  TUArm  mr  CnvrmutA- 
noK,  ■,  u»~t3o:  Attm*a.  tro.  a« 
^■dea  cf  11— mo.  aij:  DK»tT«t  «ki 
StAvntv  Asv  Tin  Sl*tx  Tuoc.  n^- 
«n;  TKKCUMi«cSaatX.at-9al:  oa 
itfifl.  i&j:  I !«■■»■  m»,  ■•>:  Lot  or 
FotuGK  RvmcnDoa  or  Kn-rx*L 

MmIoc.  iliii»d  JteCiOKi)  of  A»nte».  k  tt3. 
H^ifca  SmM.  Dtake't  vay^c.  t.  ttty 
tUfl— »w.  dMa**  prtooptn,  i.  3W0^ 
K«bu,  Attnd  Thtftf.  TKK    NaW  til 

IH».  SI-AMMi  VV.iK.rT.sSa-Sts:   t»wf 

illUt,  MM  10  Virtinia.  i.  173, 

HaiM.  Otttmntjry  Httttry.  t.  Mo.  4J0; 
JoIm  Smiih  ID.  )i6;  tFiifemcnr  of.  4aS- 
4)a:  AicripHon  of.  430-4)4.  —  See  alM) 
Til  tmrhinrti.  Nn  Hampihire. 

MAiDr  (ihlpl,  diUnicUiia  of.  n.  J74-S7S. 

Mainr  lliiiotical  S<fctM)r.  Chtfntuai, i, 430. 

MiniMuit,  pMtn.  tv.  3tJ-)t4 ;  JmImmi  oq^ 
luT»»ip|ilinM,343,— SMalwBuURiiB. 

M*nlialun.  Enfllth  uaHmcM  Of  daUiu.  I, 
iM;  Dulch  letllpmenr.  ;;79-jK4.  —  Se« 
■Ito  Sew  Nrfliciland.  Nrw  York. 

Hinllsl  dnuny,  Thompaon  on.  i>.  16; 
Sumnci  on,  ^3. 

Manila  Etof,  tunic  of.  iv,  j79~sSl- 


r  •(.!«*; 


lfar.l.ff. 


•  4M-49^:  ^  Mdko.ina. 


KMias.n*> 


OKMV44t. 


fhrrwaiiV  ir,  4*B-4J>~. 
lamy.  4^;  pMalCii- 
;  bMBi  L I  ii,  tjc  taiitc 

«f,  ni,  io«-us; 


ta),  I 
JiHM.  Dnotnvar  or  m 

iniMIBillll.  L  IJ^Ma- 
tlifcal.  QrtMnt*B.  tM^tj.  «■  >>• 
■■■*■■■  Jifc^fj^^CM.yl««*iv»iM. 

i.  V-  TmXV.  Z.COkKEHO!IDE9ICI^ 

H.p»-3ati. 

■ntta,       AlMMiM.         A        llAMFE^O 

MuiNsr  nu  Statv  ur   Fra.nku>. 

w.  i47->_«>. 

Batttt.  CkMlM.  1)H  MuKnoa  ami  rut 

U>BKI>I4C  Iv.  3J>-333. 
Mania.  Lvtkcc.  dMOtcur.  itt,  ao^;  la  Fed-  < 

a»l  CoavcWiMi.  at6;  A  DM»rnli>-rt  | 

NaaunvK  uB-tSa. 
Uvria't  H««it<d.  ia  VifcUa.  i.  t74- 
Uanyr.  Peter.  Ok*^  ^  Or  .V»  WtrUi. 

Hafyt**'-  wwhnwt  of.  I.  tjo-vj^,  Ar- 
linn.  ifii.  U.  17,  II.  loa.  ja|-  PnriUnt 
ia.  t.  j6>-967;  pMiptc  la,  aft7-37i  1  Tot^ 
UtATfux  IK  MAartjtKt).  391-^4; 
priatw)  noord^  ii,  6:  nalunliiinc  Go- 
naafc  mi  laad  In,  Ml;  apdwiaiikal 
banaficw,  lot;  OUo  cqtallik*.  »•: 
SOVMMi's  hoow  imapMpfeiwI.  101: 
bevadarr.  107- 109:  norenunrai,  143: 
RevolMtooarimaicatloa.  519-5141  TIix 
OowruiKitATioK     iNcoKfLKn.   sw- 

5«j;  ilgniAnlclesotCoairdcnaon.ia|: 

contiliKiiiKi  «r.  iii.  ibi;  vlotam  Atocln 

ol  CcolodcnDoa,  tv:  Boewnacy.  1^4; 

nvO  Ae  accnlit  t   i*.   •06.  —  See    alia 

DaMmoie. 
Maiylud  HiMoriaJSaciM7,/^j>^/WA<«- 

ftnr/,  1. 15a,  S74. 
Kaaon,  Otarg*,  rRerARAiiON  troa  thk 

Co.ML-MiuN.    111.    909-004;    cktaiaa. 


^ 


Mackenzie —  Mcrrvmount 
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am  elKtisa  of  msmoh.  ms:   M  ' 
,    riMviy.  317- 

Ulun.  John,  ui  fVqucX  War.  t,  t4i>-4«4- 
n,  itobcfl,  Ne*  llMfnhire  cUimi,  i. 

Mason  and  Dtxakt  Une.  ninnlos  ci  U, 
■o^-M^  — Sec  >tM  Boundarto,  Mair- 
trad.  Peaiu]rtraiiM. 

■awMChoMtt*.  rteerdt  a(  1 5,  la-tj,  11. 6 1 
trlftiiun  of  •oiita*.  I,  M-IJi  purpoaE* 
ul  ibe  Company,  t;t-iti:  a  pandiic,  ^ 
317:  dr(ria>o;Mdiedcfcr-337-  annu-  ■ 
ation  of  Urmouth.  363-365:  nutf  hmoiy. 
366-^;  tcttlcmenl.  366-371;  charier. 
567;  afreenwilt  onpnvniinriK,37i-37»: 
iKganU^lon,  jrj-JBt;  Anilnainun  <do- 
Mwen)'.  )>*^7 ;  qunfinnnfitivchamn. 
]/ij-3$t:  LKlilonrt  eilrieUni,  318-389. 
Child'*  cniicutn.  yn^-ytt:  Wud  on 
wiMaticRi,  .^3-396;  Connn't  crilkitni. 
jgt-stoi :  claim  10  .New  HamptlillV.  418 : 

tlalm  10  Mnlnr.  429-431 :  hapr  10  annex 
New  HampthliT,  435-438 ;  IVquol  War, 
439-SH4;  ChantT  tfanipUnicil.  445;  in 
N™  EncUnd  ConffTlrtnimn. +47 :  FiB*r 
NtixincATicis  OK  .V  Kmmn.  Act, 

45**4>4-  "XiI'palriTy  addreu.  454-457: 
Kinic  f1>ili[r*  Wjr.4Si):  clurlcrqiiathFd, 
461I;  uilchr-i  m,  II.  JJ-^S;  oandlliiin 
hi  17»*  s*:  chanpti  aelrndfd.  ijj; 
gnvrmnirnf,  143^  lAwn-mn-HTifCH,  joo. 
401;  Hoilon  lifc.  14°.  '".  3'-JS;  fP'"' 
mi>nfy.  ii.  »5i.  601:  radliqu.ikc.  3f,t; 
ntynpapm,3fa;  conrgrUk.ifif-:  liswry, 
gpj;  Inrfian  "■a'v  344:  Ij)ul»lnir)t.  346; 
unu  ol  unituncc.  374:  act!  of  triido, 
41s:  "Soni  »f  Lfbcn/,"  4*0:  Baiton 
Itoubla.  419-4^;  influi-ncc  In  Confn-M. 
4J*.  447-  S»5-  »7.  539;  mob*.  438- 
461;  war  in.  S46-S>4;  '"i"--*  Iroopt,  III. 
tat:  ima.  i]>-i33:  no  bill*  of  c^mll^ 

135:   TIIRIuln.   I«,)-Iim;   tvitifin  Ibe  Con- 

nliiilion,  139-na ;  pT-Pifhm|[ln,;a»-jli; 
(nhiiinabtf  cducalion.  !;i4-{it;  untl- 
ibTrtf  wntlnieni.6t9-«i4';,^  Pra»ii>^i- 
UlieKTT  ACT.  f»,  93-q6:  Aif,  dW 
ffar/vtt.  96;  fnlhii.iiim  la  itht.  •(■■ 
104.  — Ste alio  Hol^.n,  Maln«.  «<•■  I'm- 
iMd,  Nf*  Utmp.hirc  Plymmrlh  I  •il.MI* 
WMMabn»>tti Company ,  \ U m  n.UaiitM 
A  0>LOMV.  I.  t}t-\H. 


Mt»tt«iJniitm  Cntmt.  HI.  t)^ 
Mauachuwm  HmorlMl   SocMjr,  t>Av> 

**•'.  1,13.  **.  SIS- >'■*•.  "T;  f*t<n4- 

•V-  '•  >^  "■  4M^  4X1-  ^'.  )5*. 
Uatamorat.  Mrtlro.  ill.  63I. 
Mathn,  OottMi  UMnxy  tmiw«unn^  I  41 

Mv^"-  *i-  i'u  ".  15.  >i ;  iiARKkii  ur 

A  SKtr-M*|iK  MlN.  StK  WittUM 
niiriTt.  i.  507-511:  ujV.  14.  4,  SiiMi 
A\x\>v\t  or  nil  tUanivrAKH  tiur 

UMmK  .\>n'KSi;i.tM>.  sAl-Mt;  fb 
/riT-w  f/Ht  Ijrd.  •04. 
Kalb«r.  taenu*.  la  i:nRland,  1.  )*J^Si 
THr  Lnd  dv  Tilr  M *<aA('iK<wm 
CliaK1«N.  46«-4fr3:  tfrw/  KtUhm  t/ 
Utt  S/1I1  *f  \m  tigUmJ.  463:  Itluort. 

i/Ki    /yiivJnttfi,    s*/>.    A    l*«on»T 
Aii.tiKvi    A  wiitcrii  S'KWM'tm.  II. 
*»-ati3. 
Math«t.  Rlchaid.  A  Smkaf  Or  Sachku 

MN'..  i.47»-4;<i 
Mmiiy,  Ann.  .l/fwi't  </'!  Hu/arMtfitm' 

r/^.  li,  106. 
Maury.  Jana*.  (liilc   knoKlcilgR  ol   ln«. 

ii.3t;  Thf.  I'aiu'jn's  ownios  ohhk 

Pa  nulls'*  Cai:«,  103-106. 
Havcnck.  Samnol,  iwilrn.'-oi.  1,370:  CON. 

I.IITOM.I  llJk  Nkriiikkn  Pkovikcwi. 

438-430.  ^^ 

Mar,  John.  Eaulv  Davs  .\t  MAmcriA. 

iii,  loa-io;:  Jntiraal.  loj- 
Mny.Saiiiiirl  |,  A'«.>//«<l^'"  V ''■""""^ 

QlMJtiil,  IV.  9.  .         ni 

M»yfl«»rr  com|iArt.  I.  JM--^^  ""  ""^ 
moiilli  Colony.  ,.  ,  .^j,  . 

M«d.  Edwin  Ooali.  OM  *-«  '-'V'^-  '■ 
15.  ti,  11.  111.  I-  .     _  •■   .n 

■iiapoUnaia.   Jon"'    '" 

Mi'Ikv  H-i..'I>  l""""''L^.lL*noaA- 

»•«'"*.»•«■"•"", ':'.^n...,  .*<-'«■ 

.,""-'"  ,    '     

*1-  ►'"<!■ -  "  ii,  T     III""  ll*ft* 

II       I            ...  I  ■      '"  '                             I  ,  ,,!■. 

i          ,.  I    I         '            ^^,     I.. I,  .,.   Ida 

M«iiii"  ■  ,    ir,  inrilO- 

'  ' ,      1    I    iij. 

■   '  I. ''-■•.    '-    "■' 


MMtoJIm.  U  America.  U.  •a^^Hj.-Sce 
■koRtC^pn. 

Mak»,PhUlp»'tM0(7. 1.ta.6s-M;  Conra 
in,49^;  Sv  >olui  Hawkiu  in, 77 :  coo- 
dUl«ilalSa$.lll.4S9^M3-  «>dl^Uo»- 
rae  Doouint.  501:  dufcr  of  w  ■Mi, 
649:  conduton  in  tSwi  ■•-.  ts-iS:  ftcfenc 
Umrd  ihc  Uniml  Sulci,  16- il;  «ar 
■<ib.  ao-3»  Mmgi.  aa-aj.  3».  tnoinnncf- 
BOit.  93,  efpatUlai  lo.  >|-A  <>nM  In. 
ab-tj.  Sooti**  npoct  of  optnre  of  citj'  o^ 
at-)i.  Putk  on  un»i  o(  peace.  30-34; 
frcnih  ID.  301-30*.  —  S«  alio  CaUomik 

■lebMUU,  JOBMi,  A  DITTCH  CURCT- 
MAKl  KXKKIENCIS.  i.  ST^-STS- 

Mkhua,  Piufol*  Aadi<,  ComiK  CuL> 

HIKE.  111.71-71. 

UkMgu,  Lake,  t.  tfOL 

HUdb  colonics. Hfe  in.  i.  $7^5*4:  hiMoiy 

ttxrjtmi,  N«r  J<nsT,  Nua  York.  Pmn- 

srtnnla. 
Millord.  ncvtnd  br  Nn  Haven,  i.  ^S- 
UllllBtir  aHjUti.  ~  See  Wu. 
miiUry  Oo'Ttraat*.  Miutakv  GovcRir- 

Ml.NT.  IV.  «g;-4»9. 
Mililaiy  nmininic.  in  Maryland,  i.  aji. 
Mllloa.  adviHd.  i.  44I;  m  Indian  <ni,  il. 

340-349;   in  Francli  tun.  Jfio-ja?.  jSy- 

)7s :    r«tuitlng,  4(1  -.    WashinRion   on. 

490-491.  ;6i>-0i:  al  l.nin(tion.  UA-JSO; 

•I  Nf*  York,  554;  at  VallF)>  tocsc.  jU; 

•I  NcttiAit,  57J-    in  the  borthwot.  579; 

Gennal  Gmne  on.  611 ;  In  (ranlier  lel- 

llemenl  of  Uadeltg.  ill.  104:  Canailian. 

159.  eui'i'tl  fueilive  itavc.  ir,  ti>-9i;  not 

Maulii  in  remlUlon  ol  f ugiiiwt,  96.  —  Src 

also  Army,  Rcvolutinn.  W.-ir. 
M  lllcdgctllle  <Ga.).  Sheiman'i  army  in.  iv, 

43I-0* 

Mirfer.  f^amucl  P..  VJIkii^mu  u  M<  Siifrtiiu 

Crmrl.  lii.  g.  iv.  8.  I3I. 
Minet.  in  Vtragua.  1. 46;  In  Mexico.  6j,  III, 

493  -.  in  CalilnrTvia.  i«.  4s~4l' 
Minluen.  lo  be  well  (lealcd.  t.  IB*:   con- 

BiUlleil  on  Kovrmmpnt,  375-377;  in  New 

£n8lMid.4US.  wnitngi,ll.9;  uUary.iio; 

n^KinKiIiility   ol   Hriiiib.   37S-3to.  —  See 

•bo  Clmich,  KFllglon. 
Kiinoi,  i>>'<iri;r  RichxHi.  Tit  l*tmtrttlt*at 

ta  MiiiatkMiitti.  til,  184. 


Ubi.  Bariooal.  ill,  19&, 

Utmil,  Vx»a,  fotcnur  of  Nna  NvOntuA 

i.  S3I  -,  Svcikiti  tfitKMr.  5Sa 
MUtaM.  CdoM   4*.    ArpfjtL    TO    THB 

Hl»IAM6S»LI>   IV    TIIKIH    l>IIIMCB,  H 

$eo-jik| ;  UiMwrt,  $04. 

Uhuonari  Ridga.  —  See  ChatuuMxlca. 

UtBkini.  ID  Canada,  t.  la^-ijj:  in  CaK- 
fon'u.  iv.  14.— Sm  alio  ladlaw. 

MUBluipfil.  wMc.  wccHton  tpirii  In.  in,  1)0- 
181;  vaciaal  acl  on  frradmen.  R,  479- 
4B0;  pollikal  condlilon*,  649, 

Mtt*iu^i  Rrnr.  di*cov*r«d  by  De  Sou, 
'■57'Wi  Muqartle't  uiKovcp.  Ij^i40: 
La  ^le't  cif^raiion.  140-144:  t'lrnib 
«n.  tt,  9$-^;  aavigatiaD  ol.  111.  107-la«, 
dcaetipUon  ol.  ■■o-i(4i  quralkin  ol  dik- 
OM*ed  b]r  FrtDch  iBincaer,  t5»-i54.~ 
Sac  abo  Krcocfc.  l»uiUana.  Wni,  aof 
nettiWc. 

MiMtelppt  VaJky,  (Mure  of.  iv.  666-669. 

Mtnouri.  panicipaiion  in  Kaout  uoublak 
iv.   IIO-II6:    ClKDit  CoiuX.   PATKSt  IS 

THt.UKF.iibi.i.nTCAkfe.  i>»-ii5;  ouna- 
iciipicoun  murdi..  ta$.  —  bee  alMixn 
uik. 

MiaKMiri  Cooiproralte,  HI.  156:  Muihem 
"tc"-  <5»-*i4 .  a  modCTale  vieir.  ^5-45) . 
rqwaltd  by  Kanui-Ncl»a»ka  Bill.  n. 
98;  Rpral  fco|>ra>  tl.iTFry  qnnUon.  Ml: 
in  Dr«d  Seoll  laie.  113 :  declaiad  iwcon- 
(diuilonat.  109-131:  a  poUHoal  eud- 
m«nt.  13a.  135;  In  Confnuc  134;  Man- 
ra«'*  caUnM  on,  13$:  iwimmwp 
ncB**t*d,  193,  aoS. 

UiMouri  River,  diwowrwl,  i.  130, 

Mftili  ^Jvtrliirr  on/  HtgiiUr,  iv,  371. 

Mohilc  Bay,  tiaiilir  in.  iv.  418-491. 

Main.  In  New  Jersey.  II.  9(»-<4-.  SlampAtt 
397-400:  in  Niirlh  Carolina.  406;  "Ha- 
pBny,"43i:  RevolullMoiy.  4sa:  afaMoi 
loyaliiM.  471-476:  anli^abttny.  t«,  87; 
deal'  lioT,  in  .Nev  Vork.  376-381 :  MuUi- 
ern.  49S-497.  — Scr  alu  Fuginra  Slatafc 
UoTaliil).  SlBmp  Acl. 

U»dtl  B/thi  Cntrmmimt  t/Uu  PtmrtMtt  tf 
Eiuhyn^ymtj.  i,  S7»- 

Mohawkj. — See  Indian*. 

Molun'ai.  Drake  1  n^afie  U\  1,  96. 

Money,  colonial  lu  per,  11.  ajl-SM ;  pieMal. 
to  totdien,  468-469 :  Kevolutlonaiypafa, 
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59l-&g;  Mala  banli-notn,  ni.  44I-iM5. 
Con'edertile  currency,  iv.  x|7-sji:  dc- 
monrtinlion  of  tilvct.  s>Q~3)'  •  !!<>'■' 
tODdaTd.  SK'5ja.  5M.  5JV-S4<.  inam(t, 
lion  of  ■fwcir  [uriiiriio.  SJI-S3J;  Slier 
man  on  uw  ol  cvtreacy.  sja ;  'I'auulg  on 
liAniiMD  Aci,  SJJ'SJ^:  flijran  on  bimel- 
BitiiiD.  $jfr-^  ~  Sec  Jtio  Kinanco. 

Munaior  <iM[)|,  nimon  ol  inHficlcnoj,  iv, 
391 ;  conihil  with  Ihe  McfTlmac.  jjj. 

HoQiM,  JuDM.  IC'i/uyi,  tli.  It.  *,fJ : 
\V  k>iiiKiii<>M     *su     mr     ViHiiiM  1 

C'lNVF.vnoK.  149051;  TlIK  MUNNUK 
Dot-Tmsl;     AS     MOS»UK    SlAlUI     IT. 

Monioc  Uociiloe,  III,  491-4^:  Cbiy  on, 
499-jai:  ntjinir  wBciit  Cbll.  ir.  $63: 
Ointj't  inlFrprtTlnHofl,  y/f-$fi.  rllev)  ol 
cohnln  on,  6ij'6i4L  liiliirc.  6>s-4al. 

■ooMiKiiat.  ChuUade,  Ihk  Iakihcoii 
Sell esucv Alt V.  li,  jjj-jjw, 

Mnnli.-iilai,  Marquis,  dcalh.  U.  37X 

aioiit(«)B4fU.   Chuln   d«.   A  Fke<icii 

Puui.itivrs    Vitw    iiK   -nil:    Tisitimi 

CoN<rnL-i los.  Ii.  t44-t4g;    7**  ..y^ftf 

^l,ma.  149. 
Monmama.  <alini  prlioner.  1. 49. 
Monii^mcry.   tJ.    H..   Slaitttfi   AmtritaH 

Hiitfry.  il.  jj. 
Monlnal.  iliscoverr  of.  i.  iia. 
Monli.—  S«  lie  XldOU. 
MomiiDenii.  «  Murtvt.  i.  4. 11.  >.  4. 
Uooie.  Kianli.   Diary  a/  lAt  Knol^on.  II, 

Ii;  >i.  461.  476.  b04:  .Vw^  ,i»J  liilladi. 

I  J.  485 .   Lyriii  o/L.-yall)',  ii.  33^.  j6j, 
klovt*.  GeoTRF  H..  A/dsviji  M   Mitujcin- 

ul/i.  Il.agjt  >97> 
Miiorc.  T.   P..  in  MiEinia  convcnlion,  ih. 

sn- 

lUtt/ui,  John  Tyler,  RFRtKn  SKA  AMI- 
1«Aili)\,  IV.  5t'4-s67. 

Mfirrn.  <'!ou*Yrn<?Tir,  iii^iry  jjtd  i^Um,  11. 
Ill;  chaniiVT.  III.  90%:  on  ilcvery.  u^ 
>90;  ai[umenn.on  IhcCoruliBulion.  315  L 
Lafaymr  on.  joj. 

Munis.  L4Wl*,  vcU.  ii,  t.  nominunion. 
IJ4-H8.  initcucllom.  li;S-)«I.  A  UB- 
-tKKMiM:ii  Vktt>  Mfm^uii.  tjf-i&x: 
Till  SIMK  uf  Klmiiimn  l.x  ItIR  ICI- 
SKVS,  17^179. 

Hont*,  Bob«Tt.  I  ii»  r»i'.'>uirm.'<oF  nic 
1  < 


Navv.II.  SS<i-J59-Tl<tIlAt<KC>|rNOBTn 
AMERtC-Vtes:  chanii:ipr,  ill.  loa. 

Mmm,  JcOtdUh,  iJKnu-u  OK  riir  Chv- 

nCDBRATlox,    111.    131-137;      Amrniam 
Gtagrafiy.  137. 
Monc.  Julin  T..  Jr..  Bn/nmm  f*aiMm.  i; 
3t .  yi>»ll  i/mtmiy  AJjmi.  m,  ly,    ngmai 

Jtgrrum.  13. 

■one,  Sunuol  P.  B.,  Fiiwt  TKLKcaAni 

I.l-M-,.  Ill,  571-573. 

Hoiton.  Thomja,  Ok   rltn;   RkviI-U  op 
Nkw  (:»\aan,  1,  »4.  J^i-3<3:  NneEmg- 

KMby,J«>)nSintl*ua,Gl'KRRII.ljk  Wam- 

FAKf.,  IV.  aS7->*9'.  M»ikfi  War  Rtmh 

nii/nnri.  1B9. 
Moiqulloc).  Kl  PtymiAulh,  1,  355. 
Mounmink.  In  A  inn  lot.  t.  ibi. 
Mount  Vvmun,  a  MHiiDr.  11,  4.-~S«e  alto 

Wuhlngloii.  Ckorge. 
Mnuiy.  W.  A    and  A.  M..  //'iM>y  e/  l*t 

OitiJ  .su/i,  fir  Sitot'li,  il,  33, 

Municipal  lite,  trrremenii.  iv.  bn-bsi;  <li{- 

liitiun  (il  piililic  fnjoymenii,  A59,— See 

alio  cJlif »  by  nn  me. 
Munu'll.  Jorl.  Hitltrit.^  S/riit.  i,  Ici.  fi.  n  ; 

Annah  af  Altany.  11.  all. 
Miitruoi-i.  wiiin.-i->,  in.  i,  4.  ii.  s:  Anurricana 

in  Hixith  Miueum.  11, 10. 
Mtnic,  in  culoninl  limcl.  iii.  ja.  —  See  alio 

Songi- 


N 


A  NTUCK  Err.  de»cnpii  onofinbAblMnn; 

iii,  lB-31. 

Niiptilcon  I.  hIc  of  Loiiituni,  111.367-374^ 
Napitlf'on  lit,  rrbricjinft  Willi  rhe  Confedar- 

■ic  Slain,  U',  301-303. 
Nsmc*"'''^  ^'Y-  •rtllrnicnu.  i.  399,  —  Stc 

Alvo  k^^odp  IsUnd. 
Nanuj^Aiiirii  Cliili,  Pahluaiimi.i,^ 
Natraiivtv  ai  tourcn.  I.  6. 
Natliville.  Homrt  irton  oa  binle  of,  It. 

*3«-l36;  »i*r»on.44i. 
.Vo/^ivi.  IV.  4ja.  y-t. 
Sv^oni,\  baak.— Sm  P— •- 
Nali'uuH.'lvll-Scn* 

ItfjKtfi,  tr,  tr 
.\hUii»1  Oth*. 

(latiaoal  G*»i 
«3-*«;  •* 


NiUioiuI  Miueiun,  ooHrctiem,  i.  «,  D.  5. 

Nka<nk««.  John  Smith  in.  i.  317.  — Sw 
■boSalein  <XUu.), 

NaTtl  uom.  qoHOoa  «i  pfetMllv*  dMjr 
on.  ii.  nj-att 

Nxlcanon.  lalwtd.  111.  70-71:  of  tflMi^ 
nppi.  loT-ie^i  — Sm  >Iw  Ciih.  IM»- 
Ml  lii)pi«i«cRwaH,  Ml«l*np(ri  Riv«i. 

.Vailipijan  Ad.  of  taCot  I.  tSj:  oom^aiai 
In  %'irglniii.  >4o:  In  ila«Bcha*«u>.4te: 
o(  t69i.  It.  117-1)9:  evacM.  «49i  MO- 
plalnimi7ft7.4is^  D|ih<lil.  111.  i«j.~S«« 
■)»  Lord)  Coninii»ion«n.  SniUKclini^ 

Jiavf.  American.  iirlvMcninf.  il.  497--M9. 

SS7-  55*'  loundalioD.  SS^SSQ^  ''Je*'' 
bnlwirrn  HorD  Hoininr  Rjrtianl  sad  Sen- 
pi^t  5*7-59°;  "Acd  of  sqfi;  control  in 
WmI  Indlni.  613^15:  talin  nn  nun- 
baM(,lli.]te;  uptuTcoKtie  OicupHfcr. 
105.^00:  In  Wji  d[  itix.  414-417;  al 
Hvnpion  Roddi.  rr.  ja^j}]:  tunk  bv 
low  N»w  Orlanx.  3^6-33! ;  btocfcwl»-nin- 
ninc.  )5^3S>  ■  Vaioo  E^aii  expcdlUoo. 
jSg^jM ;  Kcanai^  md  Alabama  ccnn- 
bM,  4ta-il>;  bailie  of  Mobile  Bar.  4i3- 
4*1-.  blockada  ol  CuIm.  57B:  baltip  of 
Maaiila  B*r,  STQ-SEi-.  pantl  luategy  In 
Spanuh  Wai.  jSa-jSj.  —  Set  alio  Cml 
War.  Rfvaluiton.  Wat. 

N**y.  Cngliih.  >m|H>iianci;  of.  i.  tjt.  iss: 
■dnni*Kc  "VTi  Amrrii^,  ii.  606-60): 
l«a«i  conirol  in  Wcm  Inittn.  Aia-4i.s: 
trnprmmrnl  anil  irareh.  Hi.  jSj-j^o.  jg- 
3M :  LMipud  capnirB  ihe  Chsapcakc. 
j^-4Do;  captum  of  llw  Java.  414-417. — 
Sm  alts  Revoluclon,  War. 

■ad,  Dultl,  l/uAny  </  .V<vCv^lim/.  ii. 

x6.  ss:  Ax   HiiTONicAi.  Skktch  or 

Niu*  fciilLASn,  5»-5> 

Nebnika.  Ant  nvdiilon  to.  I.  fo-64. 

NcCTOa.  Esiennitlo  m  New  Mexico,  i.  te*. 
lalnren  in  Meiluo.  6;:  Wtllmm  Ha*'- 
kint'i  intlKc.  74:  Sir  John  K.iwklnv'i 
OaAc.  73-77;  ChriMianiiyol,  asS-joi.  In 
New  Enfland.  496;  In  New  York.  5S3: 
In  Ameiicaa  arm;,  ii.  4U-^W°.  S'*r-i^  ■ 
diaractarinici  ol.  HI.  15-16:  ireafment  in 
VtrglnU.  s»;  rahw  as  Ubor»r»,  j*  tj: 
naenaary  in  Voultttkoa.  jSo;  ircnimeni 
of  free.  jSj-sH;  oliatnalnp  denied,  i*. 
i^-ug:  pcfHilar  awlmaiion  of.  1*7 :  In- 


tertoriiT   officianjr  recoffMlcpd,  mCuq 

ai Midler*.  133.406-407. 458;  wobbeillB 
New  York.  376. 3Si ;  ooatrabuik  ai  Fort 
Royal.  »t-jM;  MMfi  or.  j93-»*.  *4i: 
MIow  ihc  UbIoq  anny.  4ot-4ii ;  toidim 
enier  Kkhnioiwl.  441;  rnuli  (idupcna- 
a^  hi  itMi  SoolH,  476:  til-ii  rightt  «( 
4a*-4a3.  4S6hM.  493  ■■  aikaasharmtat. 
4t3;  *uflra|{e,493-49t:  Ku-Kliu  outran 
«•■  49'>-«7 :  political  lupremacy  ht  Soulb 
(^rolaa.  497-500:  ><t>I<:  niOi  thewliiica. 
SOtt-90]:  dUhHKhiwd  is  the  Soudi.510: 
poUttoal  ooMfellon.  647-649 ;  preieM  tuim 
hi  Ihc  South,  65a-«$4.  6Sy-66s.—Set  aiio 
AbolKioaliH.  EmaJKipation.  FieedMcft, 
Rrcixulrucilon.  Slavery.  Soslh. 

N««,  Udwatd  D.,  I'lrgiiiM  tariiirrwm.  i, 
■  I.  15,.  134:  l'l>,fiMa  yttmaa.  tt.  15: 
Hir^m  tf  Uarjlamd.  tj;  TuyMni 
CrmpoKf.  174. 

Nelion.  WUUam,  notmmettti  rtlalutg  n  Ar 
Olenti  Hi«ftj  «fNm  ymn.  ii.  13,  n. 
303,  351.  —Sec  aUo  Rleord.  V.  W. 

Ncmouu.  Dupont  ile,  letier  »o.  lii.  366. 

Neutisl  trade.  rctliluiiiMn  on.  lii,  4o»-40^ 

Neiilrsliiy.  in  171)3.  ill.  305-307. 

Neuvllle.  Hyde  &t,  Freocb  MioHler,  and 
John  Adaitu.  ill.  4I1. 

Nc»  Albion.  Dnike  in.  i.  S7. 

Nen-  AmilTdam.  fbiiiKllnc.  i,  ;>9-S3a. 

Iltwarlr,  ToKx-Mwnso  in  Tim  Paoi-- 
KKt.  OP  Nkw  JKIUIKV.  I.  ^A-^. 
Kttrrdi.  567;  rio<  fa.  ii,  *u 

Newburypon.  protpM^T  *<i<>  decHne.  iii. 

*30-433- 

NewC*Mria.~Sce  New  Jeney. 

New  Canaan,  nvT<»  ai.  i,  361. 

New  EnKbnd,  ttie  work)'*  wonilcr.  i.  rjb: 
Coimdl  far,  177-17!.  444;  tligginMai 
voyafe  10,  v)0 :  toAj  COMdiUona.  313-339: 
John  Smith'*  ■leacriptjon.  3i3-3tS ;  ongln 
ol  name.  314,  Dutch  opinion,  334-335; 
oOmi  (o  OU  Engbnd,  366;  iSciekiip. 
menc  4)>-4M;  taasoAa  o(  diailte. 
444-447 :  cpinioB  ol  ittcK.  451-45* ;  IKe  f». 
467-J16;  foiaelyn's  oMiciuna.  494-496; 
¥iti«  of  two  Diiichnwn.  496-501 :  tettltn 
on  Ihc  D«l«a«uc  5;i-5S3. 5C0;  J«n^  lei- 
itamcnts.  s^;  from  iAq*  10  1775.  Ii.  jy 
&4;  CMKlUion  In  Ijao.  s>-55;  lognhy 
#ie  pooplt. 5j :  Cape  Breton. 59; 
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loi«  (oT,  6}-&4;  charier  Kovcmmenu, 
ijyst:  rcMOOOl  groanh.  135;  Iomu( 
ctarttn.  135-156:  ini«clini;04.M4-M9; 
«udiqaJilu,Ml-«6l:  in  Indiuivu,  344- 
3(6;  In  Sump  Act  tentiwmy.  3g;-^aa: 
lamcQuecontraimcir.  4IS-417,  400-413. 
4>^~4U-  in  [I>c  RtvolulKiii,  45j-46l,5)4> 
jjf .  S4&-$;4 :  rtfrcl  of  cmljnrgo  on.  lil, 
-409;  m-cuian  tfnUmenl.  4io->4l4; 
on,  jift-s«x  —  See  alio  Bowan. 
CoilDrclicill,  Maine.  MtuuchuiMlt.  New 
Hampihtre.  New  Haven,  Notih.  fly- 
nouth  Colony.  Kliodc  Uland.  anil  nm 
tlllc 

Nnr  Kncland  C!onhiltialion,  Kdll't  teller 
10.  1,  J34-Ji5;  Gorlon'i  criliciim,  yff- 
401;  |>nKTcrUn£i.  417-451:  quano]  wilii 
ichuwll.i.  45^4(4:  Rlalioni  wilh 
[>utdi.  579-535.  ^  See  alto  Comiiiib 
lloncii. 

AVw  K'j-ltmJ  ("Mvdm'.  Mallier'i  ilenuncia- 

ilnn  III  ihc.  11,  ma  M). 
,\'fir-Sncf""f  ffi  <*"''«>/  'Mtf  Gtntalogical 

Ktgultr,  ii.  6j.  aij. 
Nes   EciElan'I  Hiiioiy  Teachvrt'  Aiaocia- 

lion.  Krfmf  an  tXt  I'lt  ?/' .Vlfirf.  Hi.  I.j, 

Iv,  t.  a. 
^ew  Kagfaiidt  Fifit  Ffmli,  1, 471. 
Neu);jt<.  priton  in  Connvciieut.  ill,  45-4S. 
N'H  H'ni|M>Tilfc.(orsed<lee<l.i.  14;  Indian 

giant.  416:    hiitorr.   49^-438:    commu- 

uornm' report.  41S ,  propnicd  union  with 

Ma*u<husetlv 433-438;  mtuFof  recordi. 

0.6:  Ktetrdi.ij.at:  conilitlnn  In  1731, 

55-St:  talarin.  58:  snvernmenl.  143: 
niMuHon  drawn  up.  SM-SJii:  |inilrtl 
iinat  Ihe  coiutilution.  aft-^yj .  kR.il 

lendA  in,  ili.  IJ5. — 5riraIto  M.tinc.  Mit- 

lachiitliu.  New  i^Eland. 
^mfham^iktre  tvid   t'frmvnf  yaumtii,  iLi. 

•9* 

Near- Hampshire  HItlnrtcnl  Society,  Ctliti- 
It^mt.  I,  477.  4;]S,  ii,  5S. 

ir«wHav«s,  buniUiiun  ur,i.4i4-4ij:  Rs- 
MOMtrKANCeAtiAINsrCUKSOLIDAnO.V. 
4X>H33i  ii  NcH  Kn^land Conhcdrnttion, 
447-44S;  New  EnclaHD  Srni.BlLiON 
11(8  DB.t^WAIie.S5l-sS3.S*o;  tfta>t.li, 
S51;  prowcled  hylheConfederu(lan,58i. 
relalioat  wilh  }>tuyvnsni.  583.  —  Ste  also 


Sew  Jcney,  relniioni  nnh  Nfw  York.  L 
^j,  ^69;  Nfu' hni^luntl  keliiciTirnlv  570: 
binary,  jtij-  575 ;  "  Conceuloni  of  PtOprl- 
oltJrt,"  563-5^16:  lown-m«ling,  566-567: 
Docmmtmti  rtlatng  It  iJu  Hittury.  j66. 
569.  ti.  13,  ai.  S4.  161,  166,  179.  181,  054. 
1I9, 19I.  3m.  351 ;  coiiipUcaiiona  In  1679. 
i,  567-569:  iirantfil  In  llic  Duki?  nf  York, 
ll,«9;  regruiled,  6q;  coDlllcilnB  clalmi^ 
70-73:  CUNCRII»ISQ  THK  ftltrni  ft  Ix- 
III RmKCt lost  j:(  New  Jkkmcv.  io^: 
Kovemmcnl.  143;  tfi^tnon,  ij4'ibt. 
16J-166;  mln um oflhe Council,  175-1791 
Male  of  rrlljiion.  vj^'Xp}-.  Vir^tytntt^  d( 
eolltc^.  aS3;  ilaro  ad  diulluunl.  397- 
M8:  vlolala  Anlclet  of  Confederation, 
ill.  197;  oppoiltloii  to  ('ongrru.  117: 
emit*  billt  of  credit,  135.  —  See  alio  Mid- 
dle Colonic*.  New  York. 

New  Jeney  lliiiorical  &acii!ty,  frMftHngt, 
.ii.»». 

New  Meiico.  ccuinn  nf,  ilcmnnilcd.  I*.  J>> 
33;  free  tritliory,  40;  ilnvery  m,  51,  aoj. 

New  Nrllictbnil.  Kngllkli  tlitlriiirni,  I.  166; 
De  V'rics'i  visil,  S>3-5>5:  hiiloiy,  j>i>- 
541;  detaif.  S3a.;j7.— See  al»o  Dutch, 
Ne-  York. 

New  OrlrHna,  Imimrlanoe  nf.  Hi,  363-366: 
oampBlKnor,4j3-4>5;  navnl baiile below, 
iv,3j&-j3S;  tnrrtrndcr demanded.  337.^ 
See  dlso  Loiirtian.i, 

New  PJyiiicHith,  — See  PlynwiiTh  Colony, 

Newport,  Sialv  Houte  al,  II,  4,  eampalgn 
*'■  S75'S"S'  —  Sec  also  RhiKli'  lilanil, 

Newpori,Chiiitoplier,ln  Virginia,!,  aii-314. 

Mewapiptra,  hi  iinitcri,  ii.  9:  Zenj^i 
(n.ii,  \n%-itft\  Franklin's  venlurc.  239- 
vj*h ''  Miirhrr'i  dennnciation.  96>-363  ; 
advenlJtmenu.  398-^01 ;  A  SrAKISK 
PRIVAIIEr.It    l\   TIIK   OSUAH-ARB.   349- 

3,;i;  fmnklio'i  criadim.ill,  89^;  pub- 

ticlEy  of  nicnlem  life,  it,  659^6ch^Se« 

Alio  I  niellccitial  Lite,  and  papeii  by  name. 

■■  Ntnv  Slyle."  clironological   reckoning,  i, 

tS.  Ii,  M- 
Nrwiown  (Maw.)- — Sue  CimbrldifB, 
New  York.  OtemmratM,  I,  to,  I4,  I5,  186,  JM 
54'-  S«.  5S"-  ii.  "3. 1-  "■  79,  t3i'iS«-  >*»■ 
l6j.  170. 184,  »47.  »SO.  »S3.  ^'.  JH-  3» 
JS^357.3''7.3*7.4'»i  •eleciii™  of  lourcea 
on,  1, 1^14:  Vemuano'a  Toyagt.  loa-to^', 
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tally  ilmaiy.  Si9-Stf-  <»MM«a  ia  1M7. 
M»-M41  UW»rt  Reliclnan.  S4I-M7; 
■MUoBCatt  bijcnvy.  jOq;  (>wcb  trtae- 
■nmu,  sto:  pBlaOne  Gciwat.  II,  77- 
791  gonmon.  141  153.  lOi.  16a. 
■69;  diiallO<nBts.  tlj;  Zcncer  firaKcs- 
non,  iqa-im:  Ananjr  gonrniiMM,  aaV- 
aii:  |rir*iei.  avt-^47:  Hnuggllnc.  a*?* 
•$01  tar  mdF.  t«D;  Scbai«(ttidy  lakmi. 
3»J.Jjr-3»i  Si'WIIItom  jolutoao.  3)1- 
j$|:  AHmht  Co«C"J'-  SST-J^l  Sump 
Act  ContnM,  40s:  nuilury  pttaoncn. 
$Dl;  John  ABdrt.  515;  atwndoBrd  Iqr 
lhcAniFr1<:ani.5J4.  tircc.  Aot-4oQ :  IWCT 
bill*  olcTVdII.  lu,  i)D;  voir*  acunit  pljol 
lot  ifB|io(i  duif.  IJ7 :  debute  on  Qic  Con- 
Mlluiion.  *4>'a«9;  tlalF  binkt.  441-445; 
tuic  lc|[i»li»tmr.  Iv.  6jj-«)j.  —  S««  alao 
UuKti.  Nrw  AmktrtiUm.  Ntw  Ndher- 
brd.  New  Yoili  t3Ty. 

New  York  Ciiv.  in  1670. 1.  jK-sqo :  in  iTte 
11.  t}-t9:  luhlonl.  III.  41-44;  thettm, 
4a;  anli-^lan-fy  mtMlni.  6or-^o8-.  tItaJt 
Hoi.  Iv,  376-jSi :  lenemcni  lUe.  654-657. 
—  Hrr  AlKi  N«w  Votk, 

B4V  Talk  Commereial  AdVMtlMr,  A» 
AMi-SiAVfHv  ^1(.>.ll^o. in.tea-^ol. 

AVs  ytrt  //ftjl-i.  IV,  icA,  }g^ 

Nn  York  lliiloncdl  SociMy,  /^Ktf/iluvi, 
1.  iji  CelUiltimi.  Ij,  IJ3.  jaj.  JJJ,  $79. 
li.  19. 

Nim  York  Public  tJbrary.  I,  S,  II,  Ml 

AVv  >'•"'  Itin,  iii,  taL 

ntw  York  TrtbuM,  A  SLAVK  AtnmoK. 
Iv.  75-791    i-IW'l.  79.  JS'.  3M- ♦*7.  S"i 

Adoiikix     or     iiir.     Tkikikbhi-h 

AME>i>MeF'r.  465-467. 
A'<v    >'"-«    irfi-^  TwrjM/,  libch  In,  >l. 

t9j;  iidvriiiirnirnUin.  198. 
NtcatasiiH  C^inal.  projxMed.lll.  J6:  bcnefili 

of.  lo.  Qa>-6>3:  compareil  with  Pinnnta. 

ftm  neccuily,  617 :  neulraltly.  697. 
Nich«lion.  Francit.  Riundi  a  CDlln|>e  in  V'ir- 

giniii.i.  310.  gnircrnar  ol  Nirw  Yoik,  544: 

populiHtly.  ii.  9»-^] ;  chanitr  >n  hit  iiii- 

luiir,  Ql  ;  <li>)lkcil.  ij^t-^i. 
Nll««,  Heieklah,  frin.-ifin  .md  Aili.  ii.  ii. 

11,471;   Wttify  Kttt>trT.^i\.iii,^V7.\^^ 

4JII.  tiof.  Ma:  A  MoDUt*TC  View  tiF 

riiK  MiiMn<(i  Qi.*x»t(i>N.  iii.  4JJ-45B. 
Nina.  Columbui'i  Miaral.  i.  jj. 


Koallk*.  VkowM  dh  Ii.  n  JM. 

NoiBini  Hall,  VinlaiM  ■iniian.  iii.  49-5* 

Nooda  Sogmt.  bhertes  at.  10. 56. 

None,  ucu.  1. 1 .  diKovotC!^  aS.  ^| 

Notlb,  ihe.  CaibouB  oa  aacaadracy  ct  i*. 
49;  ann-tlaimy  iBlrade  MnUcneil.  ijv> 
16a.  196;  MtlUksUo*  tt  fucili*»S)Bi« 
\jm  a  ionih«ni  crlcvaMc.  My;  mm^ 
erademandi  o»  174:  popvlar  riMa(  ia 
■861.nt-aa4.M7.ajQ;  cundibooi  «l  dM 
Cmi  War.  aa»-^;  call  10  am*.  x<p- 
aaa.  ajft-a37-.  wai  aaeMinp.  a3*-«3L 
>jS-asQ.  ia«lhcnitynpallklaB^*33.^a- 
40s;  Ev«nrli  <in  chily  ol.  ia  186^  Vff-^X'- 
war  Wf«.  359-163;  KuucU  on,  JM; 
biuliMMnian  cd.in1haS0ulh.451;  lodil 
boMitty  10L451.  — See  ateo  Army  lUnllcd 
Slaiss).  Cnil  Wat.SMilh.Matn  Iqraa^,  ^^ 
aad  Tablet  ol  Conienli.  ^| 

AitrHi  /liiun<««  Krvtftr.  iv,  178.  ^1 

AVrM  Britim,  11,  jSo. 

North  Carolina.  Mttlrnient  oL  I.  lj$-4^; 
rahic  of  recordt.  il,  6;  Kt4rrA.  1  j,  175,  ^H 
■9a,aM.a4t.4:)8:  nKotaion  in. 436-418;  H 
Mm  ol  credit,  iti,  i>4 ;  ceuton  ol  public 
landk.  14R;  niiilKiiiion  of  Ihe  CiHUlitu- 
Hon,  151 -15.4.  —  See  alto  Carolina*.  5oiidi. 

Horthnn  Poeta.  \V\9.  SoNist.  iv.  ajq-aAj. 

N.ittViurM  p.ivuje.  hope  of.  1.  ISJ. 

No'io",  C-.i)<uin.  kflM  by  PeqaoB.  1. 43i> 
Moiton,  Joha,  JmiN  CorroK.  ak  li>fAt. 

II  KITAN. 1.315-339;  AMttui£l>ndf^ 

S^trH.  JS4. 
Nota  Albion,  mmc  for  Maine,  i,  177. 
Not*  ScoHn  Hblorlod  Society,  Krftrt  4a4 

Oliirftrturf.  ii.  365. 
Rowell,  Thoroaa.  A  l^miTAM's  Wiu.  Aim 

IWCMOR*.  i.  47?-47l, 

S'ulliftwiion,  Calhoun  on  ngtn  ot  ULsw-J 
M"'  —  Soe  alw  Fucilivv.S>avc  l.aw. 


O-CALLAGHAN.  FJIMCND  FUllxr, 
OotmmeiHf  nUtm  »  Or  Oif 
HtMttty  tf  S'lw  Ytr*.  I,  IOl  14.  15.  lU 
Sn.  Ml>  SW>  S.1'.  ".  '3-  '7.  «.  7ft  'S' 
154,  ita,  164. 170.  1S4.  a47.  "SO.  »S3-  'P- 
J3*.  33*  356.  357.  367.  3«7.  411;  Lm 
tHdOrAaamtn  tf  Stim  SiUurland.  i.  14, 

Odail,  Jooatltaa.   Thb    Anrk»   or  A- 

UlVALUT  PAUOK,  M,  47>-174- 
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Offkns.  JuamiHo,  i,  6a;  Bailowe,  89;  Ver- 
nuiino,  loa;  Canier,  I117:  Clap,  195? 
John  Smith.  ao9,  3131  BuUer,  315;  Fili- 
hugb.jQi;  jQh[ison,366,4I4:  Undeihill. 
439;  GoelEt.  ii,  61. 140 ;  Watennan,  114', 
Byrd,  ass;  Caner,334;  Monieignal, 337 ; 
French,  337,  365;  Brewton,  340;  Love- 
well.  3441  Curwen,  346;  Winslow,  360; 
Braddock,  365;  Knoi.  3691  Chaslellux. 
393.  495 :  Scammell,  461;  Washrnglon, 
4*9.  <90.  559.  SM;  Grajdon,  4B1 ;  Lalay- 
etle,  435,  iii.  303:  Hamillon,  ii.  48^,  543; 
Thacher.493;  DroM'nc.497;  Pauseh,5Q4; 
Boudinot. 508 ;  Simcoe.511 ;  And[4,;i5; 
Clinton.  554;  Riedesel.  565;  Burgoyne, 
565;  Waldo.568;  Trumbull,  575;  Clark, 
579;  5tcuben.58a;  DeKalb,585;  Jones, 
587;  Greene.609;  DeGraSM.6u;  Com- 
wailis.  615:  Heath,  fa6-,  Majr,  iii.  103; 
Puinam,  106;  Armstrong,  laa;  Lincoln. 
191;  Lewu.  381:  Clark.  381;  Hal).  3B5; 
Barron.  395;  Bainbridge,  414;  M'Kenney, 
531;  Houston,  63J:  Giant,  iv.  96.  437. 
457 ;  W.  Scoti.  18 ;  Striogfellow.  68 .  John 
Scon,  no;  Lee.  144,359;  Crawfoid,  183; 
Anderson,  313.  316;  Foster,  316;  Dwight. 
363;  Han.  373;  Slevenson.  380;  Fre- 
manlle,  aS4:  Mosby,  3B7;  Martin.  330; 
Prenliu,  334;  Bailej,  336;  McCleilan. 
33S;  Jackson,  34a;  Bumside,  351;  Wil- 
kinjon.  356;  Porter.  363:  Longslreet. 
373;  Thonias.3S6;  Butler. 390.  Semmes. 
416;  FaiTBgui.4iB;  Sheridan.  439;  Sher- 
man, 438;  Hood.  433;  Schuri.431;  Han- 
cock, 504;  Dewey,  579;  Mahan,  583; 
Wood.  601. 

OflM-SMkMf,  WHy  We  oi'cht  to  hr 
Apfointed. iii,  373-376;  political  sirmgtb 
of  office-holders,  333-334. 

OJliiml  Ofmiaiu  of  Atlnnrji-Ctnirid.  iii, 

0||tHMff*,  Jams*  Edvard,  DFsi<;Ns  iif 
Tm  TwwTEKS  FOR  Estauli^him;  the 
CouMY  or  Gr«RiiU.  ii.  110-114;  £1- 

,i,j|lMbiT»r  ^tkt  CeUmr  of  Gttrgia,  1 14 ; 
^i^fftltf  Ae  Saliburgers  in  Georgia,  ir5- 

■  am  Begroes.  iii.  585. 

*■■  of  Intpottiac  Ger- 
■"•««•*.  35*-3iA, 


letllemenls,  387-3(11 ;  dcicription  of.  Ill, 
45^463.  — See  alio  Kentuckj.,  West. 

Olaf  Trygg^vason  and  Leil  Ericsson,  i,  49. 

Oldham,  John,  vain  pioposilions.  i,  180. 

Old  South  Church,  al  Boston,  ii,  4. 

Oi^  Sun/A  Ltajltfi.  i.  s.  15.  Ii,  5.  is.  31,  iii.  B. 

"Old  Slyle."  chronological  reckoning,  i,  17, 
ii,  34. 

Old  Testament,  atgument  against  slavery, 

Ii.  *)3-»W- 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Co/ton  Kingitm, 
iv.9. 

Olney,  Rlcliard,  Thk  Oi.nf.v  Doctrine, 

'*.  5*7-573;  Ol!K  KOREION  POLICV,  6la- 

616;   Growth  of  our  Fortign  Policy^  616. 

Onis,  Luis  de.  Spanish  minister,  iii,  481-483. 

Open  door,  Hay  on  policy  of.  iv,  616-618. 

Orange.  Fon.  lounded,  i,  530,  539.  —  See 
also  Albany. 

Oratory,  among  the  Indians,  ii.  331-334 ;  in 
First  Continental  Congress,  438. 

Oregon,  expedition  to.  iii,  381-384. 

Orinoco  River.  Ralegh  at.  i,  99. 

Orphan-house,  in  (jcorgia,  ii,  ia>-ta4. 

Onhoiioi.  ~  See  Religion. 

Osbume,  Sarah,  tried  as  a  witch,  ii,  43-45 ; 
testimony.  45-48. 

Osgood,  Herbert  L..  on  colonial  govern- 
ment, ii.  31. 

Oti»,  Jamea,  Ahijvmest  on  Writs  of 

Assistance,  11,374-378. 
Otto.  Looia  GnillaData.  Qurstiiin  civ  the 

MIS.SIS.SJI-HI.  ill.  150-154:  TlIK  Annai^i- 

I.IS  C'INIKSTHIN.  1B5-187. 
Otto.  William  T..  Caiei  Argiud  and  Ad- 

judjird.  iii.  9,  iv.  B. 
(hrnen  ud  MMten.  Ai.i,  SuKTs  i>F  KUN- 
I       A1VAVS.  ii.  39S-30a. 

!    DACrFrC  COAST,  advantages  of  Alaska 
1    i   10,  iv.  547-548- 

]   Pacific  Ocean,   Drake  in.  I,  B3-87 ;  over- 
land trade  10,  t6i,  claims  lo,  li,  ^a. 
'   Paine.   Robert   Traat   Jr..   Aiiaus   ami 

I.IIIKKIV.  Ill,  319-331;     Wsrkt  in   ferir 

and  l'rn\e,  3JI. 
Paine.  Thomaa,  I'ommnn  Sfnit,  ii,  3,  534. 

Wrilini!>,tx;   l.uiEdl  V    I  KEK,  4M-4^s; 

fenntylvania   Ataxazint.  4;^;    A   'JaI  1. 

rilK      iMlU'CNJrH  w>,     S3"S34.      ^'''. 

Adaint's  ogiinion.  553-553;    I  tIK  KraI, 


QrwrioN  nr  i«ii  Pi-blic  Laxhs.  lit, 
t}li'tt»:  itMn  n^j.  14a-  bhitrh 
CuMUKKCUi.  HwtmciioN*,  167-170 ; 
7**  t>uii,  tTOL 

lU^nhkin.  Sit  Kdtnnl.  ■■  b«nlc  of  Now 
Orkan*.  lii.  ^ij^^a^. 

mitlncs.  —  See  i>finaM,  N«<*  Vork. 

ftiHwif.  J  O..  ttiUtr  qT  An*  Smglainl, 
I.  lA.  97. 1I,  U 

Palmi-t.  J'jim  M..in  praor  confRFfic  n>, 

Kit. 

Palmsr.  J«bn   WtUtemMn,   Stoheuaix 

JAi  K*>V5  WAV.  i*.  at-^3. 
f^mph^'fi,  vj]t]''  -&:«  itciijfvT^.  I,  X  H.  4. 7. 
I^RxmA  07ngic^A»  lij,  5of>-5ic4. 
PspaJ  bull.  (livlJ^nii  An»rria,  1.  40 

Paper  esmncy.  bui«i  by  iiai«.  HI.  laS : 
■fhcl  d  luuron  induMrin.  1331  drmmd 
ten.  IS4. 1991  died  on  rallAcKlton  tA  th< 
CDnwliuiion,  isj.  —  Svc  iho  Bank*.  Cur- 
fenty,  Finn  not*.  Money. 

Pa|iliu.  (nii>p>rc4  ulih  Inlideli,  II.  aW. 
Pxidon.  IJnculn't  iiffirifilhp  OinfrilvnTir*. 

'^<  'tS9-4'^'  'KCfpUoni.  4^0,  ooih,  460. 

Johnion  on.  4^  —  Sm  alto  RrconUruc- 

llon. 
Puis.  Comta  it.  Northern  PRirptltA- 

rio.vi,  (V.  JIS-JI9.  IhtlMj  '/ 1»*  t-nvJ 
H'mt.  3r^ 
P«rli.  "rrenty  of,  IK.  J70. 

Paikei.jMLTiiE  WKHNoor  SiTKffiiOM, 

l".  '7S-'7*I  A'(f«  t/  Stttiiton,  ItS. 
I^irkn.  Tlieodor*,  iiffirr»  lo  l«iiJ  ■  mob,  iv.  OS. 
P«>fcar. William.  Mv   PnoiKKtv  1  will 

IIaVE.  lv.ll4-«7;  Hridm^n'i  .^vrf.ij. 
Parkman,  Ktancli.  Itsnicrtpu  ol  docunimia, 

L  16.  at.  ii.  ta.  38*.  Fmitct  and  EmjiUsA 

ia  Ninth  Ai*tft4a.  1, 17 ;  use  trf  loumes. 

ti,  *>. 

IPailiament.  relsillorti  with  VIrflnia.  I.  ajj- 
■36;  EXTR.ICT*  FROM  A  NAl'ta^TION 
Acr.  11.  ir7'ii9:  control  of  onlnnial 
chanm.  137:  authoitty  in  colonies.  149, 
]94-^.  409-410:  enaminallon  nf  Frank- 
lin. 407^  fflfit  of  Sump  Acl.  40^410: 
(epeati  Sump  Act.  4ii-4ia:  revenue 
•chen)«.4i3:  defNidvil  by  t<^hnion.  445: 
Klalion*  witU  ciiiuii.  449-4(3;  cundlia- 
tion.  sM:  "  changv  of  iirniimfnri,"  619. 
•—See  alio  England.  Government. 


-Pl«on'(  Cause,"  jury,  «,  TOj-Mi;  M«i- 

mooy.  104  -.  ntdicl.  104 ;  p4irldi  Hcatyl 

•nuincnl,  loj- 106. 
I^utin.  orii^n  of.  iii.  alt!  deccriplloa  ti 

vf}.  —  Sec  aba  putlcs  by  nan*. 
PaaqsallKo.  Lwani*.   {OHM  CAWn  aiku 

iilL    KiK't     Hsoi.isii     Vova<:k    to 

AUFKirA.  i,  **fT*' 

pMtotlu*.  PMnela  DanM.  InMrrw  <■,  i 
q:  Orau\x*  in  lt:.->iN>.vi.vANiA.5s»> 

9*i«i>M.  56a. 
E^urlou,  oisunenii.  It,  449.  449:  pfWMd- 

inKt.  4S4H^:   •tokwof.  45!,  470^*1*: 

tpini  cnUcbed,  4Sa:  Mate  tfmnunmm. 

£■9.  iH-  indepnidcoee,  S37-53eL  — Set 

•1*0  Kcfoluilon. 
F^llrt>i>n,  William,  plan  10  renxily  erili  of 

Conlcilenilon.in.  la;-l3o:  diaractrT.aBf. 
Pni«h.  Ovorg.  pirju'liccd.  Ii.  31 ;  AHMV 

C.tyr,  501-507;  faatittl,  507. 
Pntiody  Initiiuiri.  caiAlotpiF,  t.  it^  II,  n. 
Heabody  Muwum  (Cambridge).  eoSntloMk 

i.  4.  i".  S- 
Peace,   ol   t;Ba^  French   atliruiW'   inmd 

Ampricn.  11,  4ai-6a3:  aplanadoa.  «■}• 

6as;  effect*.  609-6;*.  — See  abcT^oMia. 

and  natloni  by  name. 
Pe*cc  conkrencc,  ol  tWt.iuggEitnl.n',  194- 

i9S:  dvbsm  in.  ao4-ao9:  Cridenden  on. 

iia 
Pockham.  Sii  Oeoise,  Ahvantarrs  OP 

COU>MXATH>N,  L  I5»-1S7. 

Prkin,  Ronr  liqp  ol  forriKn  kgaitiani,  i*. 

ei9-«aa. 
remb«TiDn.  \.  C,  al  VicktbuTR.  iv,  J6S-370: 

ConfcdeiJile  opmlon  o(.  371. 
pi«n?»llo»,  Sflmwl,  ^iBWyi/rt*  HVji/ 

Nn,'-Kiigla<r4.  IL  t& 
Penintulnr   cilm)uisn.    McClellan  on.  ir, 

Pcnn.  Thnmai,  unpopuUrily.  ii.  85. 

P*Da,Wllllam,leiieri,1.7.  iS;T)lt:Ql'AKr.K 
ANi>  niE  NobleMaK.  a7»-^4:  bouo- 
tUiy  cnnlnweny  vllh  Maryland,  >7j: 
The  Isfast  Colony  op  rKsmvi- 

V*!SlA,SM-5S7;TllK.*TV.MAKINfiWltH 

THS  lNniANS.s;;-5;R;  German  opinioo, 
JJ9-561.  —  Sec  al»  Penniylvanla. 
Penntylvimfa.    fatly    Muary.   1.   y/hf^'. 
Svvcdlih  tenlamniri,  548-551;  Peoa'tae- 
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Onmam\,si»-^,  raioc ol  monlis  IL  6 ; 
t'nlvtnli)riil.>tbr*ir,  to,  CrJtmi  UnvrJi, 
17;  Arttntt,  I] :  tun-illlon Ui  iAqS.OJ'^I  . 
luNBC  hw  tti«  pco4.  b>.  wpamlioa  ol 
nrlamrp.  7a,  MilUdHphiL  n-77;  po- 
UiIcbI  bluOTi,  *%-*?.  sroulti.  iij.  f/M- 
■rammi.  Uj:  ilrciioii.  i;i-i7i;  counly 
ranrl.  »o%,  Fnnk'ln'i  almaaaci.  ats; 
Maw  of  friigl'in,  »}t:  (Jiinkcn  ifilntl 
■larerr.    >>t .      UnuJdorli'a    drlnl.  yt;^ 

Confnun  in   Fiiiudeliihij,  4^4,  449. 

J15.   S4j:    "BmiIb  of  the   Kcgt.-  s«b; 

Vallty  Fofp.  jGt :    eonfcdcratlnn.  te) ; 

poakl,  HI,  TS-T^.    viotalin  Artlrln  «l 

CmiMmmImi,  117:  iIbIi*.  •!>:  I'llli  •>( 

eicdil.  t}4.  —  S«c  aha  OeU^aic.  Miildfi 

Cotnnln.  N«i»  lettry. 
l^uiuTlvunn    Kumet.  — Sec     Dirkiiuon, 

Jehn. 
ttaatytwiirn  CMiUr,  It.  •^ft-JOO. 
FVnMT<vinU  H-ill,  M  ■  louics,  tl.  4. 
P(Bntylvu»  H  uiofkal  Sortrtr-  Cttlffhni, 

I.  s<rj :  iraiiKnpii  ol  minuia  ol  Lonji  of 

Tnidr.  ft.  10;  Stfmatri.  jo.  '.eS. 
Araair/ivHu  Jmtu<d,  ■,  Jen. 

PcDaajrlnnu  Pictel,  a  476:  Tite  Fnv 

rmi.  ARtii  Coui>i.vi(.Ti.  60if. 
HcnolMC^.  —  S»e  Munc. 
IVqaOl  War.  Ru«n   Wllliumt  in.  i.  404; 

Uadntaii'i  wxobii.  tj9-4M. 
Pmtfal,  JUM*  OatM,  Nrw  ExcuKn, 
H.jt*-jao:  r/H>,  sao. 

l^njginMBi.— Sr  CoorH. 

Petry.  W.  S..  CM/ittM$  nltiutt  tt  tk/ 

AtnriiMM  IJtpmtiiJ  fJ^atrdk,  i,  tOf,  «.  13. 
Per«eaal-llb«n)r  ocU.  of  MuMiJiaicm,  tv. 

93^ ;  s  tmnhmi  fitn-jBcr.  16;  1  npcal 

rtf  Mittel.  193-  --  Sn  nlM  F^M(e>Slave 

L**.  Srcaaioa,  Slaterf . 

gftflAn.  hi,  JSJ- 
P(Tu.conqM*t<il.t.>S)-Sr:  nrakhCbiU. 

P—MWIi,    AosMqiMa.    «a<    otkcn),  A 

tinUkt  INDWX  T«iiiv,  i.  yii-3>«. 
"~  """   ■*         •  **-«••,  Tut  Aiual- 
»»«.  i».  5>j-s's; 


PttttI,  CbartM,  donftw*  local  pullHc*.  11. 

aj.  A  0>IJJM«L  KltCTK>N,  l?!-!?^ 

FlnUilclptHa,  luiinilBl.  i,  5J5;  lim— 1  In. 
)j9-5bi;  Imiet,  574;  IVnM>t*«nte  HaJt 
11.4;  01dSir«<(l«i'C'kun'h.4:drt(flptk)n 
In  «7Io, 74-77;  In  ijM.  tli,  )S*jq;  vlolml 
tIcalDn,  11.85- 16,  Ailnaii'i  im(»«iloD  d, 
4J91  ihreuencd,5$9-s6Q^  Hdiiili  anna)«d 
at,  jte-565;  yellow  Imvt  in.  111,3^-41.— 
Ser  alwi  Prnnikylninia. 

/tiZ-iman'/ii/.  lii.  bjj. 

Phitl)!,  Kin(.  omr.  1. 4J8 :  dMIh.  461. 

I'h»ip  It.  o(  Spain.  I.  ISt-l«o. 

PhlKliplnc  lilanila.  Inlilr  M  Manila  ftar.  Iv. 
579- jli ;  csilon  of,  5B9-SVO:  coiKtIllunik, 
9M~597'>  i^panUh  |{orrnini«ni  of,  595- 
597:  Instnicilon*  10  conmluuincn  M, 
ba4-te7;  Hoar  <>n  wnpnelcntfOivr,  tol- 
bii:  tKtm  on  Amcflcan  paUcjr,6t»4i& 
Sc«  iiJto  Colonie*.  Spain. 

PtiUlpa,    miaa,    A>    K.<icuntt(At(   in 

Mi;\ICiJ.  I.  6j-<bS;  OiK-nrit.M,  iguolcd. 

PhUUpi,  Wendell,  TiiK  Wah  of  I  jnitRTV, 
h.  i^-jaj ;  SffrcAti,  Luturii.  vul  l.tt- 
"'i-Hf*)'-  Johnton  Ucnaunm-.  470. 

Phippv  Sir  William,  ctavvt  o(.  i.  507-SII. 

Phtikiani.  at  HiNtn.  II.  9. 

Plckcm.  Kott,  Uncoln't  cabinet  on  tdnfoic- 
ms.  Iv.  iit-iti. 

ItclwnnK.  Timothy,  objectloni  10  ninna- 
llon  ol  \jau\iiuin,  ili,  374-376. 

Wtkcii.  GnMRE  E..  chaige  at  Gntydlmri, 
I",  V'-V^- 

Plvro,  Wlltlam.  OtAiiitcrKiis  i<c  tkb 
(.Vi>i»T.MIo>i.  iii.  105-11  tl  iVdfri.  sti. 

Plarpont,  Jobs,  T"nit  Fnimvir  .•ii.AVE'* 

AlirMNIil-IIK    Tfl    TUB     'oHI'H     'STA%. 

■■>.  Slq-JQi  \  Airi  «/  PtlntiMt  mad  ttkrr 

Pvtmt.  tff\. 
rignclifi  (Maine),  fi^  al.  11.344-346. 
Pike,  Albcil.  fMiie.  Iv.  »77-37i>. 
Pike,J»inaaSk*ph«td,Ctam,|UcGar. 

(SSMFNT,  iv,  497-Soo:  f^tHrtlt    SUtt. 

Piipunt.  nodiu  10  Hotland.  I.  16^170: 
oifnce  la  coiontut.  117-140.  —  S*«  ako 
n;nou!h  Colonr.  PwiTant. 

Pl0CkM7.  ClUtlM.  chaiactd.  IIL  •!■:  I« 
F«denlConTeniJon.  iti,*t7.>ii-.  Mow 
JtmuwN  WAi  ELiCTUi.  3j]-336b 


Plnclmgy,  Cbail**  Cntmnrlk,  thonrMr, 
ill.  Ill ;  in  Icxlcraj  ConreaUon.  atS. 
'I'liB  X.  Y.  Z.  CoRkEsnmulNCK  jas- 

PinDi.  Columbui^  cua**i  i.  js- 
Pinla.amcMlpretecllOMlo.ik.  Ht'^O:  'l 

the  Del»irai».  in-3S^ 
Pilch  uid  ui .  manulaclure  ol.  U,  «6-W- 
t^lkin.    Timoiliy.  //ul«7  tf   Iti    tMilrd 

MUti.  111.  tj. 
ntt.  WllUuD,  Cttrt^mdfmci.  \\.  19.  3G9; 

Awti44*ntfllul.tfta/.tt,    IHtElwriKC 

It  Nn  MoR*.  jfrj-yti:  A'^  KMIi.itllMHK'i 

l*iii>r>xr  AiiAiKsi   lAXAiioN.  401-407. 

PiKitiiuii  I  K*i>n.|.  ilncriliril.  ill.  4ji^ 
pMBbutE  Landlnit.  Mniibnn  dmnpiion  of 
batllenf.  iT.itta^i:  Fnnllu't  npon on, 

fiatintgk  liautU,  iii.  s^ 
Piuno,  Hcintndo,  I11B  Stokv  op  I'i- 
/■rhu'w  i:<im,.i  isr.   i,  SJ-S7;    l.ellfti. 

S7- 
PlalD  EDEiMb,  RKUtK  ut  VMUi  Mon,  U. 

4SS  4(11. 

naniHiiiink.  tnVliginlR.  I.  jaj-jcifi.  Ill.fi^-^S. 

PliUi  Kivcr.  Llnkc'i  TDynKF,  i.  ta. 

Plrmuiilh  Cofonjr.  Rrifrdt.  1,  ij,  J14.  J65. 
41^1. 4U.  s»S;  hiilory.  i»-9>i-  >*«•■>"« 
HoUiukI,  ]4i>-34J;  Uaylloik'tr  compact, 
344;  landiiiE.  345-34<-  '*■  i«-3SSi 
condiilonik.  S5A-3J9 :  govemmcni,  ^9- 
jAl:  Morton'*  irvpls.  Tftx-^fin;  ImptntU 
Inc  annnallon  10  UiuuchuKiii.  jbj- 
j6s;  cold  10  Bosrt  WillMon.  4n|i  In 
New  Knelanil  C^iilnlentiKm.  447;  In 
Kim  Philip's  Wu.  46a.— Sv  •!«> 
MunctiutpDi. 

Plymouth  CoiAcil,  cram  la  Manachuwiu 
Company.  1. 17B. 

Pocabonin*,  inlrrcti  ol  Ihc  ilory,  31  Irue 
taJe  ol.  k.  lt4-3iS. 

I\)«try.  liMi  cil  (UMiplct,  i.  7.  [1,9.  Ili.7.li. 
6.  — Sec  alM  InWllwrnal  Lilc.Sonp. 

PoMa.  —  Sru  Nuilhrrn  )'i)cl).  Suulhem 
Pdciv  and  wriKn  bjr  n,inir. 

PfMual  S'^inui  Quarltrtt.  Iv,  644. 

Pollilci,  m  FVrnniv)vBniB,  ni,  73-76:  lariif 
ititcuttloni.  aba-tfu.  454-4)6.  It.  jii-jao. 
Sij-$3S:  cicln  »f  panir^  lii.  ag»-aS3: 
pulllical  cHllcl9im>.  (86-191,  joo-joi .  utl- 
Ire.  aga-agj.  ^-999.  j6o-jto.  s«»-»44 


K  3S-3*.  >7«-«70.  aH-«30.  ««•-»»  6^ 
^1;  coadlnoai  01179).  Ill,  ayfr-^iB:  ">■■ 
Mhd  of  ibc  ViiKinia  KraoJMUBi.  31^ 
3JI1  Jdbnor*^  Ekelion.  SJ^-3j^;  pani- 
urn  oamm'nta,  33t^339^  t  pdcrilm  nd, 
J39-54];  tflwuuloa  on  Ixiuiuana.  jjy 
100.  4K>-4m:  OB  Iha  mnbuKO.  ^oj-tot: 

on    iMrRMl    bBfmiVMMBII.    4j6~4fa;    <IB 

ihe  Ui-30Uf{  Conprovniw,  450-^; 
■polls  yfiUm,  S]t-5j5,  Iv,  636-6)!:  bo- 
iwiiGnil  InAutaca  oftfaivcfyon.i*.  70-71: 
wrcaim.  tf>-l44;  eteclloa  el  1874.  501- 
504.  of  Itjiti.  S04-SC7:  campaign  ipRch 
bj  BlBtaK;  soS-jit:  piactkn:^  6a;»-6}i: 
condtiioni  in  ttau  IrciilaMrr.  633-61;: 
Ovii  tcflw  rcloim.  6jb-6jS:  reguhUlM 
of  inuU,  641-644:  machine  and  ben. 
b|4-646.~'Sw  ilH>C»)l  War.  CoteMio. 
C:otit«ilpnitn  Sulev  ComMpmion.  Cen- 
KTru,  Caiwlltnllon.  Democnlfc  Pul^. 
KnlRiallaU,  CoRvn  RduIioBIt  Gonn- 
mcni,  K«onniucnci«i.  Kcfiiibllau)  Pattf, 
Rf-«»liiium,  ScCQAinn,  SUnry.  and 
'I'jililn  lA  Conienu. 

Polk,  Jama*  Kan,  RKAioNt  rot  War. 

iv.  »»3:  WHV  THli  WHOLK  Of  MEX- 
ICn  WAN  SOT  AKKtJtMl,  Jf-St. 

Poll  laK.  plan  (a.  in  17S3,  ill.  tu. 
PolUrd,    Edward    Albnt,    A    Gom>-Sa- 

n'lll,l>Sl.AVFIlul.[lFK'S  V'leWOI'SLAV- 
KKV.  Iv.  7a-7S :  AiKi  Oiiimnmdi.  7^ 

Piol/'i  /n,Ui.  IV.  a, 

Poor  whllu.  in  ihe  Soulh,  I*.  $9-60. 

Poor,  Rfiuy  Tamoin,  CoMri.BTiON  or 
■JHK  pALfm;  Kailkuai),  Iv.  )!$•$<;; 
Mfm^i  1/  Kailtntji.  517. 

PlMTC.  Ben :  Pcilcy.  t-t^irai  ami  Statt  Om- 
tttHtham.  i,  J.  (a  il.  S.  I3. 

Pope,  ym.,  Down  tub  Mimisupm,  % 
110-114:  7<nv.  114. 

Pti^nibr  )[,>i>cinincnT.  accounU  of,  i.  7i'{ 
in  Xluuchu»-tii.  \Vt-  J73"3*»;  Ca'vln' 
opnnion,  3a4--33o:  I>aven|>an'x  'J|>inioo, 
330'M!'  MajllaaFr  compact.  J44;  ia 
New  Voik.  S14-S47.  —  S«  sUu  (inv«»' 
mem. 

Piipul*r  UrHiTi|[(ily.  In  KiinvBt-Nabnolca 
Hill.  IV.  qS :  l.inco'n  on.  I37-I3t.  soA-w^ 
—  S«t  utto  SiHvcry, 

Populiiuon,  ol  N(-»  I^Elnnd  in  tyao,  U,  s»- 
J3:  of  New   Hamptlilrt  kn  1731.  37;  at 
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Pinckney  —  Putnam 
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America  lo  1766,  «o8:  tnclHoe  m.  ill.  i|. 
79;  futuic.  <■  Ml»lu1pp>  V11II17,  rv,  666- 
66S. 

Pottti.OavidPizM.CiNiiaArWAitrAVK. 

1».  J63-  jftll  ^  liu  td/mti  amd  Amui'^tt  f/ 

lilt  intl  Utr.  fit. 
Pan  HwluK.  niuck  <m.  t>.  K^s-sU. 
I>ono  Hloo.  MlUck  on  San  Juaa.  It.  j&i; 

ocMwn  ot  jS9-j9i>:  condiitoiw.  507-601 : 

C^iMily  Im  MH-iOvminienl,  SP^-^I- 
hn  Ronl.  conindMOib  U.  Ir.  34I-jm; 

hno.  C.  N..  on  dcmuiKiinilon  «( tilver. 

i».SJo. 

nnrlwHM,  I.  9io-9ti;  on  rmationlui 
naniice.  111. 

Pawaad,  Tbeta**,ii-]<ri>'ro(  t:nK»tli  ear- 
nMnen(.ll.7;  AJmiinilrafi.-»ifMf(.'l.-- 
■wi.ai.  rjj.  161*.  iSj.«i|^  Iiin  KtTHT 
orltovAL  ls«.i«i:fii"Xsi5o-i5»:Tn« 

G«"t  Kl>  "F  IltM'I'lIt  OVm  SAI^HIhV. 
IG6-I6Q;  HOWTOAVOIDAlitrtlR^OIl'* 
Vmj.  llJ-183;  DF-f»XTiof  CnlJ^MAt. 
JiriiHAllHK.  »9-3ii|:  THI!.  UsiTrU 
SiAira  *s  A  Worn  n  Powrn.  lii,  76-79; 
Jklfi"""'.  79.>fis:  M>:Mi»tJAL  II)  TIIK 
S01'MIEIU>\  OF  AMKKICA.  iSj'ats. 

Prccinci  eouit,  buktnctt.  II.  19:-  iga.  —  Sec 

■Iu>  CourU. 
PtcatJKt, BiB^mlD  BUybcny,  I'lnMiLiti: 

I^vium;,  II.  3jt-jji^  voirtniler  1.  ayi. 
IVnldciu.  —  !in  KucullTC^ 
Vtaa.  —  S«  Ncwipapeis. 
Proton.    H.    W.,    Av»»w«rt    rtlunt   «» 

^aurifda  IhittrJ,  I.  3.  li.  J. 
rmty,  Pttoei*.  'I'lir.  Kawmii  VovAt;* 

«»■  Sm  h*m;h  i>KAKi.  AaotT  ihk 

Wlliw.!.  Giour,  L  81-83. 
Prtce.  8.  M..  m  pc«r  confrrMice.  Iv.  M$. 
I'lm*.  qimliin   lA  rrEuliUlc*,  li.  4(3  ^85, 

—  See  ■!»  t^iacn. 
Ptuhaid,      WHIbH,    CHAR  Am  a      «» 

Saivi  'I'.imw.  ill.  a^s-a^b 
niciirli.  hfilrs.  tmn  lo  Vinc>n>a,  L  174. 
Priiar,  '  ^-    lan.fJUir/Sammfi  ^. 

a.  .if 
niKr  .■-_  .  ._       .  _    ,>/*h™»,  t.  IB,  IJ.  119. 

PnMi.  )olwn.  SmnlBii  retom*.  i  *—  — 
nturto.  Kngtuh  Ktiluiy  ' 

in  1107.  liii  It 
PinttM*  '• 


on,  497-<w9:  fandnm  tox,  jst- SSl>:  '■> 
1794.  ni,  ]i>-3i4.—  Sw  «l»o  tiatj.  Wat. 

Ptivy  Cuuucll.  agMntt  colonial  mki;o«Ttn- 
lacnL  TJ.  149;  Bp|)«i  ouc  twfoii;,  aa>- 
aoa.  —  See  nI»  KnglwKL  Covrmmeni, 
La  VIS. 

PraclaoMiinn^  nlur  at  mutcn,  II.  a. 

PtopnFioii.  n(  Caniliiia,  1.  175,  ol  Mary- 
land, t/i-XH:  ol  nrU*Ai«.  SS4;  ol 
IVnntvtvutla.  554:  o(  Nt*  Jtrvy,  563- 
Si6j.  — Si<r»l«)  ciilonin  by  name. 

IVolrctlun.  -  Srr  Tinlf. 

Pnud.  Rabftt,  Mi'f.uy  tf  f'n»rfKam»,  % 

rti   (7;     PDUrilS    IM     pKKNRri.VANIA, 

8S-87. 
IVoTlilFnw.  ehariirr,  1.  401;  townArA.  40}- 

401:  ktmrJt.  II.  t4. 17,  ai.  oq.  liiiiinus 

ol  a   lown'mrMinE.  314-119.  — St   aIiO 

Rhnrtr  Itliiiiit. 
iSiiIni^,  Hay  l"ialm  IVxili.  i.  479-476. 
PuJilktlriii.-  Srr  iJi-bi, 
Pulillc  landi,  nimnlril  In  CnnnKiIcul.  Ill, 

iiS:  Tlioiniu  I'ltlnr  iin,  i]8-t4a:  ccuhM 

by  Notlli  Carolina.  14!. 
PttbHc  Kri:i»rd  OfTiiY.  mnnvuripi  maitiiai. 

I,  %,  ii.  to. 
PuWic    Huckk.—  Scr    Irlpmal    Impronv 

mrno^ 
PaUtater,'  tt'nify.  ruu  ol  bookl,  li,  L4. 
hagh,  G.  K„  ipcech  tn  ncmorratfc  vonvHi* 

(ion  nl  ifl^o.  IV.  153. 

Hunlihmpnu.  of  Quakrrv  I.  479-4SA;  tot 
av'iirtinK  chuich.  4*7:  >»>  crlmpi  undn 
ConorcliCdl  Imw.  488-4^.  J<uaH^a'»  ^f- 
TOuni.  VM4')b:  by  [viii  jury.  Ii,  19*: 
niSIiiXT]'.  4l3-i»t-  — S«  alw  Count, 
).,■'«.  Piuiini. 

ni|HlK.  praoical  iMrmlMliuni  for.  1.  l-»7. 
"•  '-«■  !■'.  t-«3.  ",  •-»;  wr  0/  wniros 
br.  I.  19.  U.  IJ. 

nmhn.  Siniixl.  filjfrimn,  1.  la 

l*mtau.  chuivtrr  of,  I,  t);  tn  ytujXmA. 
»6j;  prniopla  M  ([ax-mniFni,  SM-U^: 
ilwomiiic  cuwramoK.  jjw-jjj;  Dmch 
opinuB  ot  in-)j5.  lifr  rf  CcfMffl.  335- 
3»:  ■(■  of  A  Vmiun.  477'47*;  »*■  "f 
S««»ll,  5<»-5"*-~S»  »'«•  Oonofcikui. 
MaKuhuvnii.  NiTB  KacWiil.  rMcnms. 
FncxiiiUi  Coto^.  Rhwl'-  ItlaniL 

•I.  Rulni.  Wm  Tii»  w»*r  will 
■i  IS  nil  L'viiii.  HI,  lo^iov. 
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Pyncboo.  William.  Diary.  II.  >.  il.  Mj. 
ubiF'inlk,  15,  (umun.ji;  Nor  woKTU 
AC0MriKiu('i'Ai,toi>4^ 

QUAKKRS.  liliili  ol.  I,].  l%>t:  In  Rhodi? 
lilanU,  409:  Mji«^iL^f>iiHi'iS  plrm  A|E4in4i, 
4J5;  JJuiy  Uycc'i  juitilic»iion,  ^jij-^Hi; 
Itial   of   UVnlotk  Cliitnlsuii,  (Si.^a^, 
wtungi  rnunit-iiiPtJ.  4S4  4Kii  aiGunitnii 
Willi  OrthcxlRt  mlnUtrn,  il.  i7i><!>ii^TllK 
¥lV.:fT   VlIfE    .\>V*1SST     SI-AV£.kr.    •«>- 
093:  Hrc'Xni'nu  iti[ilnti  tUvcry.  sos-joS: 
in  Niniuckci,  ill,  iS;  In  Ooiian,  jj,  in 
rhitailcl|jliia.  J6-38.  — S«  »1io  Rcli|[lan. 
Sl»'rpcy. 
Qualpopoun.  MniiTdn  Inril.  I.  jo, 
Qusbtc.  dlicovpry  of,  1,  ill  ^  lakpn  by  lb« 
Cnsllih.  li.  361^371.  — S«  alM  CanaclA, 
Frrnch. 
Queen  Anno'i  Wtf,  A,  324.  jto-jfi, 
QvMn'i  lUngcn.  in  Viu:  English  umy.  li, 

5"-J'3- 
Quincy,   JoiUh.  Ji^  Tlitt    HiTcrHiKxaN 

k(MC.  II,  39j-ja>;  l>iaiy.4<». 
Quincy.  jMlah.  AUmair  ..•/  yauak  Quimcjr, 

7'..  ",  >o;  A  Nfw  Eni;h»ii  Sfca- 
tluMxi. Ill, 410-414;  Sfieii^im Limiiiaiis, 

■»■*• 
QulDCy.  JOiUh. /<fiii»  «/Mr  All/,  ill.  in. 

511;  OLti- Fashion ui  Prkachino.  509- 

5". 
Quincy,  Simuel.  A  N>'W  Ekcmnd  Man 

t\  UtIIKl.U,  II,  116   II}. 

Rp       RKLIOION  IK  VlltQINU.  I.  a94> 
•   "J'l    J9II:   I'trftnia'i  Curt.a^i. 

B.  tt,.\Tmns  ktc.iSTrtrios.  11.470-473. 

ftullroaiii.nr«T,\uk<^iitim(1iTaiii.  111.561-563: 
itavel  by.  s**;  .Xmcrican  iviicm.  iv.sij- 
5>^.  KuvrrnnifrilJtl  hiiljvrnrion,  513-517: 
the  PudlK^  Sty^i?,  clfcd  ol  miersuic 
<ommi-rtf  law.  jJi-ja}, 

Bdcgh.  Sli  Walter,  ronmniic  inlerm.  1, 
li.  K\i'H>irli>N  10  Kl-  DoKslKi.  ^ 
toi ;  Dtic.'vrru  0/  Gmana,  101 ;  Blau- 
iiiini  of  eleinii,  i6j.  —  Stc  niio  Vliginl*. 

BaaMy.  Dirid.  Hittery  ef  1^  Amttmm 
<■.  11,  16.  tiii.  Hiilery  of  Sa<tlA. 

xf>\  The  AiiV:%KrAi;e&  akd 
Tauei  Of  niK  Kkvuuiduk, 


Runicy,  J.  G.  M..  ^fnMb  «r  ThHOitr. 

lift 
RiDdotph,  Kdvuad.  dumcHr,  HI.  cm:  m 

»hrar>.  >3o;  on  ligiUng  ih«  ConaUloita. 

U4 :  •tlltuile  oa  rMlteaUon  ol  Ibc  C«l- 

tlliutiim.  aso. 
Randolpb,  Edwud.  Ttii  Cacsis  ami  Ri- 

vii  i\  <ii  KiMi  Ptlii,ip'&  War.  i.  45*. 

400;  iiiiuiciD  10  Amcika.  I).  JO :  Ruuii 

or  AMNvKn-llUTDSG  ACtMT  Ik  Oo 

UN«, 01-98. 
RnKlifT.  Pliilip,  punikhincni.  i.  373, 

Raiuner,  Pilednck   too.  Ammicam  So- 

ciKTv.   III.  536-530;    Aitnta  ati  M> 

AwurUiim  PMfif.  JJOl 
Raynal.  AliM.  on  the  Araeticaa  Gobmn 

".  S*t.  S«+ 
Rud.  CbatUa.  Mimitiis  op  a  Colohial 

CoLNciL,  it.  175-17U. 
Ri-nil,  (iriitKi'.  chandcr.  iii,  M0;  on  «Ik- 

iionod  iL'nDlon.  SI3L 

Rud.  Jacob.  iNAniujUAcr  or  thk  Oe» 

TT\ifR\liaJi ,  lii.  115-116, 
Rend.  Tboma*    BuchAnaa.   SiiERtiKUi^ 

RlliK.iv.  406-437;  /Wlu»i  HWAi.417, 

Rcailm.  uir  of  touKn  b;.  u  m,  II.  A  itH» 

Reading.  o[  souicc*.  1. 19.  ao.  ■).  a}.B.Q. 
i6,ag.3s. 

XtitI  /tiymtt  and  /ttafitJiei.  n.  tba,^y 

Relxlh'cin.— SveCitfl  Wat, 

ftfttUicn  Army  HHordi.  tv.  1^  taa.  JfL 
Mf'.J.«.  36*.  389.391.  06. 

Ket€llifH  Sai-^  Retarii.  ii.  «■*. 

Rrdprocliv,  in  Haile.  iv.  5*4-515. 

Rfcollfl  monln.  In  Amenca.  t.  ij}.  t^a, 

RrvimclUiuian,  ■»  luclcpttidtaoe )  ■■.£]>- 
S34- 

Sreoniiliiittian,  mulintnanc*  of  lortm 
congnsmen.  n.  451.  461.  471-475-  4))- 
484;  neucftSify  of  economic.  4^*^, 
socij)  ihould  prwedc  political,  456;  [■»- 
clplct  of.  4S9-s|7fl;  LjacolB'sibMfy.^t- 
4bi,  iSiiRinec's  italF-t*lclile  Ihroty.  (^ 
464 ;  tulc  poinT  nl.  in  Conicna.  4i>}-4at . 
nb^iiion  of  slaiviy.  465-^^;  Ji.itiMW'i 
policy,  4'fi^> ;  Jutinnn  denoiMcaea*' 
PFiiionai  poiky.  4^9-470;  JnW  Oaa- 
mitt**.  Trik  CoxaRKsuoNAL  TKumi 
«t-475:  «uar»niee»  rKia.i«L  47*  ci 
475;  iir»iclr«>'»  powet  de<ucil.t73.  T« 

den  atrugnt,  475-479:  pncnce 
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kghUlion  on  (nrdmen  bj  leioo- 
MnWMd  MtK*.  47Q-4>i :  Suvent  00  ttic 
touiwolh  am«d^l«n^  48»-485''  ^"^  ^ 
■flUMT  Bovftaon.  4lS-«^:  WiHon  on 

flhe  fi(l<««<»i  •mwiclmenl.  49*-w«i  Kii- 
Klax-KiaD.M)'497:  ewjici^aji  novcm- 
moH.  W7-SW-S*  •I**  Co«Br«»». 
FrecdniFn.  Governtiiml,  S'tfroo,  Pol^ 
tki.Sooih. 
fUcnd  Commlwion.  of    Roiion,   Rifi'rtt. 

H,  17:  Rrxtrdi  ef  l^midiiHt.  alQ, 
Kcconli.  (OloRiai,  i-«1uc.  1. 1-4.  ^-S-  '<<  *t  S- 

6;  ll««»,i.io-IS.  ".•<•«■ 
RwniUng.  dlAiciilht*  itiiendinE.  H.  4*i>«<J' 

jUl  —  See  alto  Aimy. 
S**4.  Brtbvr,  Woman's  Wokx  FOR  TKr 

SiMJ'IfKt.  n.*ef-469, 
Reed,  ttTlllatn  ft.  Uft  mi  Csrrttfoniiiirt 

0f  fntf*  *<rrf.  H.  i7».  4*9.  ^i* 
Rrrvrs.    Arthur    MHldlrlun,     fitdtf    of 
U'imr.'iaJ  rU  C*ed.  \.  i*. 

RcfuKm.  lllc  o(.  li,  47J-  477-480;  (KMlonf 

i3r.47t-4)o:  aiticlr  in  UfU'i. bn-(a^ 
Rcgotaton,  in   North   (jinilma..  li.  436- 

ReM,  D.  S..  in  peace  conWscnce.  !v,  107. 

ReKfion,  ot  the  Hlgtimi,  1.  1(7-170^  in 
MatHChuvltt,  183:  iniporliincj-  in  nrw 
comnmnitia.  iSr-^o;  in  VlrgmlB,  a^. 
a^;  conncotlon  wMi  govmimmt.  324- 
33p:  Ibroeracy,  Jjo-Jjj;  af  I'liincjuth, 
}S«;  Aniinomlan*.  9S*-3>7:   Lechlorft'i 

IcTiiiriim.  ]B(-<|S9:  lolrniion.  393-^. 
44S^  Ui,  3«,  It,  6^:  <*tr.  at  Nrw  Kng. 
luid  ConMcrstion.  i.  44q'4<lt ;  Of  the 
Qaikcn.  479-486 ;  iimircrion  i^  law.  491  • 
493;  Duldinx-n'*  opcrlmcv  in  Nfw 
Engl»nd.  soo;  of  the  Indldnt.  ja?:  *n 
Svf  Nvihertand.  yft;  In  N™  Yotk. 
543.  570-573:  Suvdiih  liopra.  S48;  in 
Svediih  cotcmirs,  554;  m  PMinttivanii. 
S*o-S^  ii,  97I ;  In  New  Jrney.  i.'  jM.  II. 
97*-«9:  'n  Weil  )rti.-v.  i,  s^:  tn  New 
Ensland.  II.  n:  Quakui  imii  OtdHMka 
mmliKr*.  >79-3Sa-  Wuler  In  Gmik'*^ 
««3-oB7;  «m.mi  from  Romhh  chnnk, 
»96;  GOTTfuot  IVrcfiFA  IHir,,  ^.aSg; 
pliin  loi  Amniun  bnhopi.  189-^^  41$- 
Va:  n  .\«niuck«.  lil.  g6;  on  Ow'tron- 
""».  47I-<7S-  "I  Aadovtr.  «»-*■«; 
etenp,   IB  iikBl.  h.   66fc-Sw  abo 


Ctiurcli.  Mlnni<.-i>,  i^akciii,  ToknUMn. 
and  colonipt  by  nam*. 
Rnnlnluenoe.  value  erf.  1. 1.  II.  7-4;  caullan 

cm.  i.  I :  li*i>  o(  liooki.  ii.  tl.  iv.  R-9. 
RFinoval  from  office,  und'i'  tHhrriion,  iM, 
348-351;  undrt  Jicluun,  SJ'-SJS;  o* 
Kiatilon.  iv.  489-4^1. 
RcpoTU.  Derkcler.  on  Virginia.  I.  (37- 
041:  Siiulfonl,  on  Rhcde  litand.  407- 
409:  Dongnn,  on  Nev  York.  54a-544: 
K>nili>l[ili.  nn  Carolinn.  II,  94-'M-  *t- 
liUlUv  coinniUicc.  on  *lalp  tuinkmi;,  M, 
441-445;  Mnmn.  on  Panama  Cungieu. 
yA-sOS .  Scon,  on  capliirr  of  MeXiM.  Iv,. 
i6-]i ;  Fotiirr  and  Anilenan.  on  tall  tt* 
Sumler.  alfr-sx>:  PrrnilM.  On  Plllaburg 
Landing.  334-336:  fblley.  on  naval  bat- 
tle ot  New  ()rlran>.  336-338;  lackton,  on 
lecond  Hull  Run,  34>-34A:  lliitntlilr.  on 
FiTdeiick>buig,35l-3SS:  Lcc,  on  Uban- 
Mllor«>llk.  .159-3631  Thomu.  on  Chal< 
UiKWga.  fi^\lii,  Scmtnn.  on  Itw  Ala- 
liarna.4l6-4iR:  Faitagul. on  Mobile  Dair. 
419-491;  llood.  on  NHthville.  4j>-4jbi 
Schuri,  <inihv  Soutli.45;a-4s6,  Granl.oa,, 
rtic  Soiilh,  4Sr-4S3;  joinl  uarnmlllrir.  o«l 
reconiiTuciion. 471-475;  Dewe^.on  Ma- 
nila B»y.  ST^-.sSi ;  Cfltrell.  on  Potio 
Rico,  597-tei;  canal  commlulon.  on 
NIcaracu*  Canal.  «rj3-6a5. 
Rqimrnuiioti,  of  lotonm,  ii.  395-3116) 
unniual,  J4J-,  wnniimnilw  in  ¥< 
Convention,  ill.  ait-aai.  numerical 
of.  934'.  |KHl-belluin,  ot  the  South,  it.  461, 
47>-4TS.  48J-4N.  — Ser  iilTO  CoFonlH, 
CongreB,  Ekcllon.  fiotvinnirnt. 
RtfrtitMatifit  af  Nrv  Nttktrland.  I.  5)7, 
R«pniiU.  of  aourcca,  1.9, 11,  ti.  nl,  7.  I*.  <k 
Rvpabllcan  pa/ly.  (otmailon  of,  It.  iqO'  m|  ; 
equalltr  In  only  t»ue.  141:  oonvtWlMI 
of  iS6ot  I55-I59;  Sh«*M*n  on  *umm*  ot 
tte-163:  luccMa oC. no eicuM  forarr**- 
Sto4l,  i«4-t66:  appnwa  ttaTorj  In  Ifiitla- 

riM.  170;  wigfaii  on,  tiY^n:  * 
oAk  comproaalM'.  im  .  no 
199-aoi :    •alagoaliin    in 
dliavowed.   >oi;    amigni^   am   nean. 
unidMB.  475-47*  -  WIlHM't 

V0-tm'.      tr»(Bn«M»    ►■ 

j(a-j0]:  Dampalfa  • 
5llllndrpnulra«af 
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Jfo  CnS  Wat,  CoBftm, 
FMir.  Korti.  rwin. 

fUnnc.  a  cotcnwCi,  M,  tfa ;  Mttatal;  t66k 
(73.  m;  local.  Kg.  aAsM:  pniMlk* 

colooki'i  iMmo'.  ^( :  PM**  ptotai.  401 1 

npcal  of  Sunp  Acl  4ti:  eo—retrnf. 
413-433;  4»ci»*otM  in  f.'niicim,  sa^; 
lte«oMrtoau7.5M.<a*;  pbnifat.iaijtj, 
■,  lM-n*i  tourcn  at,  in  179$,  >;&; 
Clu'Liiil  M  lorpln.  i«.  5i»-s*&— Sn 
•!•»  Flmacc*.  Tautton. 
lte««Mta^  (rf  !<»».>  Mptc.  1.  ■(:  (kMribnl. 

■t**olVtoa,  of  177&.  KMinei  duofait  fl.  4 ; 
votfcl  ihilnlhe.  71  predlcUoo*.  Jja : 
mwo-  373-4S3:  ctoncUr  o>  G«Dft» 
lit,  ]7j;  *nu  o(  aHbouKC  374;  arbk 
mrr  pcnm  in  EnEtend.  37! :  GivmSli^ 
Mtenr.  Jli -,  Stamp  Act  conEtonny.  JM- 
4ii'.  Hincliinwn  itoi.  397;  tuaiioa  op- 
powd  I17  CantiridKc,  401,  bf  Suakp  Act 
Co^icav4ca.  tj  Pilt,  M4.  If  Fruklin, 
407.  bf  Dlrkinton.  41}.  by  Dniyinn, 
449;  Isiuilun  [iFlmdcd  by  llowatd. )»(. 
I>)r  Coaw»j,  4I1.  li)(  Tonnh'^nd,  «IJ. 
b^  JnhoKin.  44$:  pilhM  anc>iin*Ms.4i». 
4W.  407.  4>S.  4?S.  4**  449.  4J4i  I07«IW 
■iruincnl^  9W-  4*0-  4J9.  44S.  47*  477  : 
Eniliib  leellne.  404. 44S;  Rvrnuc  conlro- 
nny.  4I3-4J3;  qimilon  of  irade.  415: 
qu»iioo  of  •iHunpacT',  418;  iroopa  In 
Bi>*iQn.t»o;  "Son*  o(  liberty,"  4»o;tPcu- 
lalun.  4ab ;  tVnluii  '*  niiUrU<R.'4>9 :  "  tr*- 
patly."  43t;  luui*  c>l  oorrdcin.  43t>4j3  1 
Fir»  Conilncnul  Congia^  434;  "Ain*- 
oiition,"  439;  Siitonfl  ConrinrnlH!  Con' 
fKU.  441.  <i>5;  chaiXH  of  ijinnriy.  449; 
alliludf  ol GrDii[v  III. 451:  uonilillont  of 
Ihc  Revolution,  4|i4-jit.  ihc  pjirloM. 
4S4'4^;  [lulilii:  vnlim'-nl.  4H- 4?^>  li^- 
46J.  rnol»:458;  iii(»H.45S,  47aiialcUcl«. 
461.  467.  481.484:  prli.'n,4A3:  wiinias'i 
work.  467,  $yi;  Wnililn|[tiin.  4^.  44OL 
44S>  5*S-  SH:  layxllun,  470-480:  pop- 
ular halted,  470.  474;  leUigeet,  477 : 
AmnJoBD  forca*.  4S1-499:  ncruilk,  481 : 
NaihaB  Hale.  4^4;  I>ench  aid.  4S5. 495 : 
ncfrofi^  4SI;  aiiiiia.  49a:  puniiliinrnia. 


44li;P*tnMCftnc.497:BMi>ahfa>eM.5Bo- 
5it:  Horiaoih  S»-9«7:  fihMm.  joC; 
kiyaUH  ootja,  sn;  aaij.  514.  ss&,  5*7: 
,folni  Andrt.  515:  ptcgrm  of  dM  wir, 
5i»4}* :  uMm  aad  todependcas.  519- 
S4S;  Rxretaiioaaiy  eeaivutam,  519: 
CTJUartodtptadHiw.  530;  Maia  roaiaii- 
■tsM.SM-  Dadwaboo «( ladeptMdcMe, 
S37:  Ankle*  M  Co«(ed«attaa.  jjg; 
ikKiWTBcr  «<  Coocma.  ^3^  ^M  WC 
cl  Ike  vw.  546-573:  Leongtua  and 
CoBcoid.  5«6:  tictc  of  BotBoo,  sjd: 
Kcw  Vcnk  M«palKi>.  554:  Brttbh  ia 
PUIadtlpfaa^  fit;  thtifoyn*'!  can> 
pajfii,  56s;  VaUer  FtKgt.  sf*:  FtcKk 
alllaDoe,  J74-S9^  treuy,  574:  Nnport 
oaapalcii.  575:  m*qwe«i  a4  ihe  lllaatt, 
579:  teclgB  ottcen.  589;  eowdPitifla. 
5S6:  Psal  joon'i  fictM.  s*?;  oWi  to 
dMncMk  aSOn.  $91-605:  uonkiVniloa 
"Wlajrrf,  »•;  *>»"««.  S»4-  S9>:  P«P» 
(Bonry.  toi:  oMfedctBftoa  omnpMcd. 
604:  tank.  60s:  «^  of  the  war,  ta6- 
AiS:  opetalioaa.  te6:  Grnnc  in  Ac 
So^.6e9;  Frcndi  lk«<.6ia:  iuiiuadti 
•tYorbo«a.4i5;|M*M.6i9-6ji:  i^rSt- 
RiRii  iinuabic.  619:  negotiauon,  *at. 
M3:  nieCinciaAall,«a&:  Wadiii^pon't 
minmenl,  607:  adTanUcra  and  tUnd- 
«u)i«<e>,tia9.  — Soeabo  Armjfdchh, 
UniNd  Stalct).  Coniwioreiioti.  Compm. 
Eaglind.  Independence.  LoyalUtt.  tltk- 
tU.  N-in.  Ofticcrv.  TautiOQ. 
Bhode  Uland,  hinorr.  i.  3^-409;  settle- 
iiicix,  3^-401;  |>(iipci*nlcliai4ct.4Oi-40K 

lolmTlon.  4oa-40&;  in  1600,407-409:  In 

Kmii  Phllip't  \Var.46i-.  trtt*rji.h.iji 
cipUnUion  la  ttieljudiof  TriWte,49-$i; 
Kovfrnmml.  145:  PKoi  KcniN'CS  OF  x 
C<>IjONtALl.lX;lM.A1t'HK.  173-174,  quo- 
lion  uf  Ijuckljon,  31^-397:  fcn  Rcvoluijon. 
57S-S;«;  paptt  cmrmty,  iii.  135;  vuwi 
■Ciinil  plan  lor  ini{KMI  duly,  137-  Inu 
by  onli^iion.  153:  in  Jtflprson'i  fini 
cvn|»i|En.  334.  —  See  alfi>  Ctovrminrn^ 
NunigansFit  \iaj.  New  Enjtluid.  Provi- 
tirncr/, 

KiKKie  iiUnd  lluiorlcal  Sodeiy.  CMIw- 
/ji"»'.  ii.  rs- 

/ftnae  tilmj  UiUsntal  TyotO.-'Sn 
Rldfr.  S.  S, 


Requisitions  —  Ssltonstall 


Rbodn.  juar*  Ford. /fUkir  ^  <1*  thrfitf 

SUtii.  IT.  1; 

RIbuili.  I^m.  IB  Aacfka.  t.  nj.  iM. 
RIer,  !■  wMhn  mm.  is.  7« 
Kick,  IMtCt,  Ntwss  rsuM    Viuu«)a. 
i.  al5-rf«, 

(UchMond.  ia  1*6$.  i*.  9t-«js-.  Hi^  a« 

Ucord.  F.  W.  ud  NdMS.  W_  CMi^aM. 
rttUu^  tr  lit  VtiMtsI  Hufrr  f<  Sfm 

yttitr.  <l.  1^  ai.  (Ml  rtt. 
Rida,  S.  &.  K»*4i  tittad  tfufnt^  TnM. 

L4.i>.it.  )6a^ 
BMMal.  BUMCM  *M  /^AV'i  »i  Urm- 

4irt.    ii.    M.  it*-.    Till  SUUmtICA  OT 

Btim^iv.ii.  9bs-5AB. 
■n*.  Juab  AbbmC  >"  TM>  Su-M^  to. 

RlcA.— SMMobw 

Rmmbcnuc  Daviil,  dndor  ol  Um  ^aL  & 

Riticn.W.  ),.//ute7*/5Mgei  C0V&M.1, 

ITT.  >3i.  II.  9B- 
KivVKlsm't  Gauiti,  H.  461.  $15. 
Roanoke  btand.  Butowc  al.  t.  94. 
KobcrDon.  Dnid.  jeiy«Mi  «/'Mir  Tn*U  cf 

Atna  BMtT,  111.  359. 
RotataOO,  C  frtt4tj4iffi  t/  at  yrgmu 

Ctmfdif.i.ta. 
IoUmm.  Johi.  Putiian  mlaMct.  i,  (69 :  Ack- 

■dUdmd.  Sam  Tap^n,  FKKK.S01L  Emi- 

nRjITION  TU  KaXU-S.  IV.  t04-MS;   A«- 

MI.MIL 
Rochaxibcau.  Count  <tt.  Utmrm,  ii,  i|, 
Rogrn.  kobcn.  ynrmtli,  Ii,  il. 
RoHt.  John,  murk*  Pocahonlat.  I,  hj. 
RonuB  C'jihoJta.  in  Utniami.  i.  »c  gci. 

^St>!  aho  RrUgtoa.  ToWnnon. 
BmmvnH.  ThMlote,  al  Sani^o.  tr,  {Bt^ 

ExmiENCiu   IN  A  SrATK  LnclstA- 

ft".  635. 
Roor,  Unirp  F«*rkk.  S^U-Crf  c/Frtt- 

*".  Iv,  169-863. 
SoBtS  Ridm.  SI  SuiKako.  K.  sSt-sQ. 
ito«lM>"l.  due  Ua»^  tj>  y  tt»a„  j,^. 


,  9l  a^j;  At  the  WHm 
HOCH.  ><^  aM ;  ftaTTtS  tt  BVLL  Rl'M, 

■Umw.  ahw  oa  Atuloo  walcn,  lO.  4^7- 
.#r;  ciaiMa  erf  Ataka  bj.  hr.  5«7-59>: 

RiJtJp'.  |oka,  thaiatia>.  fii.  uv:  «■  ilvr- 

Bj«.  orfMR  ^  n.  70. 

Rn*«,  Tfccmai.  ArrffTd.  I,  rt}.  i^ 

SAMATH.  Joka  Coeioo'i.  I.  »>;  prafc- 
■irieatee*ihad,366;iiiMa»achu*«nt, 
^:  praMiea  «[.  M3:  ■•■  w  pccveoi 
bccaUnc«w.Il.K«.-S«*«lw  R«HcK>a. 

Sataa.  fmrph.  Af«Maa'7</^>Mb'<Mbv 
4>  .flamid.  1. 16.  n.  >»i 

Saps.  NorwccUn,  l  M-ji  :  ■  souice.  II,  t. 

SaAn.~!w«  .V«*jr. 

Sl  AnsnWip*;  inpoitaBec  to  Ihe  Engtiih, 
M,}«-3aBi  bokfcdkriheEiiglith.jfo: 
racenw  nawwaj  riam.  341-344. 

SL  ItMbMO.  T>ca9  c<  111.  JTJ. 

Sl  JoIw,  J.  Hcdor.  _  Sm  Cttntmu. 

Sl  |c4m  de  USoa.  Sir  Jolm  KawUni  al.  i, 

Sl  Laotmcc  RivCT,  Auoomy.  i.  107-11% 
i6t.  —  Sea  aba  Canada.  French. 

St  Paul'*  Pailah.  THc  RncnRn  or  a 
V»jfniv  MFni»«,  u,  ai»-*M. 

Sl  PtuBp,  FOM,  ntmidmd  lo  F*cjctab,  tt, 

307' 
&taf7,of  o(ikHii*le«*«nwr*.il.  5*.  tfA-tb^; 

itmiiifin.  III.    ate-4«i.  — See  atM    Rn- 

Uaa  (Uajs,).  HiolnMs  laodi  at.  i.  i«): 
Jnhn  SniWi  «-  3'7;  »clHrm««.  3^: 
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■Mkovt  WpiiMalaWoo.  9>S~J^:  PUTi 
(MWCB.  mn-JPt:  fmUtm:*  dcpoulin. 
407-4II:  npaal  of  (hr  Sla&ip  Ad.  4ti- 
4t>;  1 0mnlMMd'i  KheiH .  (i)-4is*.  Sib 
HHaoB**  tshtmf,  **.%-***.  KcvoteM- 
■^■SA  Svs;  sMtaBl.  uL6b:  ConMrrt- 
tioK  t7«:  Ffdml.  a47-MS:  >n  SpMU 
OolOOk*.  n.  $iK-496l  —  Ser  alto  Pwnw^ 
RovniM.  Snap  Art.  Tariff.  T^ 

Taylit,  jMtfh.  OKoiKAnc  Ovjktdm, 

Tci.  In  BowoM  liartmc,  ii,  431-433:  cna- 

rfdnvd  bjr  CongnB.  sA 

T<acb<«>.  pnuQcal  Mradoctfont  far.  i.  I'lj. 

*.  I'S*.  Hi.  1-13-  *»-  >-io;  ""!  o»  unm, 

I.  ta.  H.  (4.  III.  J.  I*.  %. 
T«uaar<i.  iBonilar.  uulk  In  MoUk  fev, 

Tilifnlph,  Mivntton  <rf,  iA.  57<*579' 
TMnpaoncv.  a  p«Mcai  Ukk.  I*,  loi. 

TnHln  lam.  'fhti  on  ntifi«siion.  In.  ig. 
Tvnnncni  Me.  in  Nn  Yoik  Oijr,  •*,  «$«• 

*S7. 
TennciiM.  iMtl  CMNpalgM  in.  It.  «J*-43t. 
Tennaan.ConlrilanMnni.al  Motrila  Bq. 

I*.  4«o-4it :  )iiiiFnil«m).  491. 
Tu r1H>Ht».  fonnunfM  of  inKmi.  IB.  te6- 
log.  ol  Lovitlam,  377-)IOi  Iv.  131-1)1: 

•lnvety  in,  fflf.  4S*-4SS.  'V-  3»-43.  «H^ 
9*-^,  i»-ill.  lJ4->35-  »37.  "S'-'S*-  *1^ 
171,  I9|.  »j,  aoS,  toil  snvntioa  ol 
Coniltiu'lon  lo. IV. 40-NI3, 130-1^:  pope- 
Ur  MUrcrcigniy  in,  VT-Slt.  137. 
Teias.  anncxaiion  of.  lii.  ftxj-^y.  mohi- 
lion,  6j7-6ti :  anil->lav«T)  proleil.  64>- 
&!.<>:  Clay  on.  &46-<^:  Calhot*  o^ 
649-65*  1  Btniiin  on  Calhoun't.  inVnima- 
lalltT.  6j>-4ts5:  raiiu-  of  M«i:ican  Wu. 
6ja-4S5.  iv.  39:  Vlcilcan  oiilclno  o(.  tf, 

16;  Lowdl  on,  tt-19:  ntwnt  oCU'Vs; 
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Mexican  iioopi  In,  ay,  Mexicaii  Wv 
bcgjni  In,  13. 
Tci»-book).  uu  of.  i.  II,  ii,  aj,  3s;  Vm.i, 

«6-»7.  I'.  33-34.  "i.  >*-'J- 
TbacbBT.  Jamu,  AUhl^ry  ymTmal.  ii.  91. 
494;    MILIIAM    PUMMIMIKTI,  493-494, 

Thayvr,  Kll,  urgiiniio  ItciMioil  «nii|jRitiun 

to  Kinsiu.  IV,  105. 
ThcHitr^,  in  New  Vurlr,  ni,  49. 
Thfocrocy,  deltnce  ol,  1,  jjo-jss  r  John  Coi- 

lon'»  opinion,  337, 
Thldccnlh    amciiilmcar.   adoption  tA,  l«, 

4l>S-46r- 
TI'Diniu.  Allen   C.  i/uftry  »f  Ikt  Uaiud 

S/jfti,  i.  j6.  ii.  33. 
Thoma*.  Gabriel,  tacv  English,  i.  so,  xi.  ii. 

4^  AirCODNT  OP  WE§I  JtiiSEV.  I.  573" 
J75;  //nUrical  t)tiinpti0n  of  Wtit- 
Nna-Jirief,  575;  PenssVLV.^SIa.  THK 
PnoK  MaN'k  pARAlirxK,  ii,  65-6S;  Hu- 
lernii  aid  Gt/'fr.ifhiiai  Aii»iml  of 
t^iih-ania.  6S. 

Thomai.  Sic  GtorGe.  adminiiitaiion  of 
Pen  my  Ivan  iii,  ii.  8s-S6. 

Thomaa.  Geoige  lleniy,  u  ChickaniBUEa. 
IV,  jBa-jSi;  BaITI.K  AIIuVX  TMK 
CLOLif'S.  386-3*9. 

ThomptoD,  B.,  Dimcin.TiKt  in  Fram 
ISO  A  State  CoNSTiTL'rios.tl.5j4-S57. 

Thampwn,  Judge  Sniilli.  I'AmlkUd   u 

111.  '■■17. 
Tbompaon,  Waddy,  CoHniTiflN  op  Mkx 

ICO, IV,  ij-iK:  A'tt<<fiiineiti0/.Vttico.tB 
Ttiomion.  \\'i!ll>iiii,  —  Sir  Sltilman.  C 
Thotnton,  J.  W.,  fUiifir  of  Hi  fCmiliitlaii, 

B.  ij, 
Tbornion.  Sir  William,  batlle  ot  New  Or 

teant.  Ill,  413. 414. 
Th urine.  |ohn.  .Mil//  Papiri,  |.  itn. 
'I'hwnitei,  K.  O..  The  rohmn,  i.  *j,  ii,  34. 
Til  den,    Samool    Jone*.     Wniiagi    aiti 

J>/»*ri.  iv.  lot  478:   AKRiilr;NMt!Kr  OP 

RlTONSTHtlTION,  47!i'47B. 
Tllghman,  Tencli.  Aftmnr,  ii.  iB. 
Timlwr.  in   America.   L   163,  — See   alM 

Ship-bull  ding. 
Timit,  7St  |L«ridon).  i».  313, 
Tobacco,  overweening  eileem   of.  i,   17J- 

■73.  »9-33i ;  Fxchai\f;ed  for  wivn.  173, 

dlKOuraged  in  Mauauliuteili,  179-1)0: 

King  Jama*  I  againil,  glB-aqi ;  handling 


of.  3u:  culiivailon,  307-310,  til, 4r:  le*il- 
mony  aa  fo  iu  value  in  Ibe  "  Parson'a 
Caiue."  li.  104:  bails  lo  cany.  ill.  til; 
in  Mciit:o,  49a;  frec-lalior  uuhivation,  iv, 
449,  —  :>re  alio  Miryland,  Virginia. 

Tocqueville,  Alexia  de,  KuatKisv  THK 
AMEKKAN^AI.LllONrai  CALLIMIIAH-K 
Hu.toiiAtil-):,  111.  ja4-sJ6:  Dtmetratym 
Amtrua,  t,iA.  iS7 ,  SPIRIT  Op  KKTUBLI- 
CAN  GOVERNMKNT,  5^-557. 

Toteraiion.  accounis  ol,  1,7;  in  Man'land, 
148, 163,  391-194^  Waiil's  prole&i  iigainul, 
393-396:  perSFCUIion  in  Mauachiueiii, 
398-401 :  uigcd  1)1  Kogci  Williams,  4i»- 
406;  in  Rhode  Island,  409;  no[  nccoided 
10  QULlki-TS.  479-4^6 ;  In  New  Jcisey,5A3- 
^tn:  in  Iknlon  In  1788.  111,33.  —  See  also 
Anilnonilans,  Quakers.  Religion,  Rhode 
Island. 

'*  Tuiniibawk  rigliU."  10  lands  on  tbe  Ohio, 
II.  388.  390. 

Tociiabs,  Robeit,  CoNvrinrrioKAi.  Doc- 

fHINi;  OF   SW.'ES8ION.  IV.  169-179. 

T»|>ii:a1  itudy.  tulijeclt.  i.  iS.  li,  a4;  u>c  of 
souices,  i,  x>.  li,  M,  33,  ill.  3.  Iv.  3. 

Tothall.  the  Noiwnian,  1.  31-34. 

Tories,  tn  Longnieudow.  ii,  4^;  compelled 
lo  rcutnl,  470-471;  arrest,  473-474;  de- 
nounced. 474-476;  trfugoc.  477-4B0:  in 
the  aimy,  Sii-S'j;  poeiry  ol,  SI4-515, — 
See  also  Loialiils.  Revolullon. 

ToHcc,  Chiirlcniiigne,  [t..  Sjtfaytat  n  tilt 
Amntcam  Hrvoliitlirii.  11.  ao. 

Towlik.  reiudli  xs  suuices.  I,  II.  I),  J.  6. 14, 
at ;  in  Massac busciti,  i.  411;  in  Connecli- 
cul.  414-419;  in  New  lIumiikblrE.  419, , 
437;  >n  Maine,  499;  in  Jrney.jH);  lown- 
mcelings,  566-567,  II.  3I4->I9. 401-408,  lii, 
(0-55:  eipcnses,  li,  ais-fli?:  oAicen,ai7- 
»9;  election  In  Boston,  aso-iaa;  duties  - 
ol  a  iclccimnn,  ia3.  — See  alw  Boslon, 
Conoord.  KaHi  Hampton,  (iovemmeni, 
IjuiCBiier.  New  lilngtand,  ProvtdenG*, 
Walerluuin.  Worcciler,  and  ilalo  by 
name. 

TownKhmd,  Charlet,  revenue  icbeme.  li, 

4'.l-4"5- 

TowoBbaDd,  Tbomu,  REIRItTIOK  OF  THK 
Fkowtisr  Postk  III.  ijB-160. 

Trade,lran>-c«nllnenlal,i,  i6l-l6);  In  Vir- 
ginia, 17a;   ID  Dutch  ootonin.  s'T'S'ts: 
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Iba^Mrc.  pi  la  OfMyi.  caj-M;  M 

•*'  ,  _ 

fl:  EM(l»aM.B: 

■***  ^''f****'  —'■«■**  •«»«?,«»- 
«j:    acrtaMnal  npMkk  ?•; 

■llillll««.l*yl66;  BrMA  mrlcttOM 
St.  tfir-tfo;  HwBillM  tm  ng^Mltm  et. 
It«;  AwipXll  Pii  II II I  Mil  II  OB.  lU;  ta- 
eMific«M^  lA  i9»:  ■«*  BrWih  calp- 
O"**-  9V>-3V>:  nanlcdoM  on  aciMal. 
¥>a-40i:  nntMtio. 409-^9:  tSBUdV/tt 
<A  tlii.43f>-4t3'  "wwprtig  e<  *■!>■  rta»ii 
nuitiH,  4 j(r-4;3 :  to  WeilcBn  CalifMnH. 

10.  it-ij:  modn*  condnion,  5)]-^*; 
MctpiDcttir  uoi)'  vM  CMwIa.  5«t-si]: 
•dvanucc  o(  Alufca.  ttT'Sil :  dlect  «f 
tmw  forrifn  ^olirr,  614 :  oftm-ioai  poUtJ, 
AI6-6IS.  — Sec  aIu  Lontt  ConunlMtoa- 
««*.  KavlsMlon  Ac,  Turilf.  TranlL 

TniwcrlpK  fren  ewttcr  edKloiu.  I,  ^  17.  il. 

11,  03:  conKtuHit.  L  t<^  at.  h.  >^  «•: 
aaM,  1.  I7>i>.  U.  ayM- 

Trawrti^  vilua  ■>  Kniron.  i,  >.  5.  ii.  *,  t; 
Mfa*,  La>:  Cohimbiu. 3^ 44 :  GAmiuii. 
49:  Piano.  53;  "Onilrinan  of  E1»«.'* 
57:  Jannillo.  to;  inilllpi.65:  KavUnt. 
n:  Pieiir.  3l;  Drafar,  (8;  &ario«.  >«; 
■Ulrih.  gH^  Vemiano.  to*:  Canwr. 
lo;;  tjiuilonntfrc.  lis;  LatnitiOI.  Ml; 
|uM.  Ill:  Chimpiain,  laj;  Josue*.  119: 
i^Clcrcq,  ijj;  Maii]iiriic.  i]6;  Mnm- 
htt.  140:  UjnkFn  anil  Sliiyicr.  147.  ^r/i. 
5S6;  Slriuhcj.  mo.  aaj;  Jiiltn  Smiili, 
•DQ,  jij;  llamor.  914:  Andriw  While. 
■}«:  Harnmond.vSa;  Altoii.aS?;  Wllwn. 
««)■,  fohnioT),  306,  414;  JOHcl)'!).  430, 
4M~r  DeV'tla.uo;  Thmniu.  573,  ii,  6j; 
Mkh»11ui.  1.  576:  G-Mlct.  II.  01.  940; 
Caddniin,  74  Biiiniihy,  I7:  Qiiincy. 
Irt.  Vtadim   KniitlK.  xai^   bloiv.  •TV- 


WfitT.^:  Winlwii.jaa;  l^HanK. 
Ji»:  Kato.  3B*.  ga.  35*;  Catw.  ». 
DoMMiE,  JU;  CfalilM.  jpa.  «}. 
to.  Mi  Qtumm.  B.  VT.  I  alilMi.  *i. 
Itatow  teat  Vi.  gfattfc  ^. 
■M  oC  K  M-H.  ir.  m:   CrtMcaac 

■.iS:W«v«k.3i.3<^Si:  KB»da^4S^ 
Uidw>K,p:  Maf.  loa:  Pop*,  ttsi^b- 
pMiWM«l.n4-'i7.  HalLsBs;  KtadU. 
SI9:  B«*«ndr'.  4S9:  tfckJ-ck.  419: 
liMlMC  tTS:  BatkKk.  419;  TraOopr. 
lap  ;Te(qa>«fllc.  sat.  5531  ttaiitt.  sift: 
Ijrfl.  ss«.  s»t;  Kobic  jb,:  Dfc*««. 
3*7:  ^tiU*.  Ms:  Otaa.  ir,  I :  TVmfMa. 
Ij;  tktoM.  4):  Bwfec  9»:  Adama.  65: 
CfaMnw.  114:  FnaaMto.  •••:  Rmdl 
a««,jBoi  Parti.)t4:  Oo4U^^-.  Rfe. 
497:  P<«a.S»3:  S«"J«r.  5M:  CaiajiKi. 

Tima.  W.  B .  to  T«aa  aiS7.  ia.  «jS. 

Titaift.  dnconrtd  ^  n>lp|>>  ^  9»9^ll- 

Traattw.  Indm.  i.  3»-3a4.  SST-SS*:  ^H* 
IM  (t;ftj).  t  in.  IJ'iuMd  Stala.  wMi 
Fnaeo.  H,  574-575.  iii.  379:  FnaA  pfo- 
MM  apttM  ptMs  o(  iTSa.  U.  «<>i4a3: 
whfaenctaBd.  1 17*3)  693-405.  to.  i6l-l«3. 
(fa7)  III,  JI5-3I9.  (Ob«««l  4»6-4»),  l»d-  ■ 
pracHr)  *».  54»-5l3-  ("»'•)  S**-MS.  B 
(Waihwc"""!  SO-S44.  55*^*6;  Coa- 
Menakm.  iii.  1(0;  9*.  IIikfonHi,  375: 
■Hh  Sfiato.  (tti9>  4«"^3.  1>»S«)  K 
5M-590:  wM  Uaxico.  iv.  3»-34. 

Tnm  alUr.  ScwMd  ob.  tv.  a$8-]oi. 
anioKy  lo  impntHnwni.  199--J31. 

Tilah.  a  QiuIkt,  I.  4>i-4&i.  aitcbu.  il, 
3S'4l:  ~  t^anon't  Cau*T.~  103-106;  JcAa 
Peier  Zrtigcr,  i9>-i99:  Uorr.  111.  ]S6- 
359:  lm|vdchtnnif  oS  fohnvia,  iv,  449- 
491.  — »«  iiM>  Couru.  I.dwi.  IHipbh' 
mmt*. 

Truno.  Roddgo  de.  Am  m  AoHrica,  I.  jj. 

TioTlti;»r.  Anihony.  AertA  -4mffwa.  iv.  to> 

Tiall«pe,    PtaoMa    Bliltoa,     t)oMia(TTi: 

MaNSKRI     nl'     tut.      AMF.KKANS     iu. 

7H<  neciaraHom tflki  F.tlalit/a*  Cilmit 

M  I  'wgmM.  I.  sot. 
Trumbull,  Bcnjamia,  Htilery  ef  CammHitd. 

I,  IS.  4M. 
Trumbull,  }.  H,  P*Uu    Ktardt   t/  Cm- 

Hcliiirt.  1,  419,  495.  471,  li,  17. 
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A  li<.»ii>-.    Vol'm;  Ofmia  in  TNI 

IUUp,S75-i7«. 
TniBtaU,  Jakn.  SATtKK  oM  TMnMCm- 

im  M.  ao-ss :  trfu^.  S5. 

TtBH.  IHJMlOa  of.  I«.  64I-«M. 

Totkn.  Omixe,  £416  ^  Titmti  Jtf^tm. 

It.  30. 
TnckM.  T.  T.  an  fha  ottC.  W,  a6«. 
TiKkaraua.  Hcaty  T«  AnnrtM  t»4  ttr 

tfmmHttJt«ri,  i,  a(.  «.  JO,  K  II. 
Ts<«(.   JckB.   A!i   KVk-WtTMIM  cit  ni 

l«Kio»  MAUAi-ar,  ii,  4*9^ji :  Ihaty. 

«'• 

Takx.  WriftuB.  iJ^  tfj^mn  (Mt, «.  m 
ThIoi.  WinuaK. />«<.■■  7Wi*'i  JSw^ll. 

«'• 
TviM,  Joka^  Tilt   Kia«t  RrrntMirTA- 

nVKAKKHKI-V  IN  AMiKii  A.i.  (■•>ns. 
t)*!!,  Jobh  «•  Tcua  uHuuon.  In.  Asi* 

«SS- 

lyttr,  Mo««  CeA.  fhOrrj  tf  Atrrv** 
/jiirTMirr.l.  7.  k|.  II.  11.  n;  )>.  JLuVtaf^ 
HitfJ  af  tht  k<srlmttM,  i.  II.  a.  JUL 
uir  ol  piiftinl  R«ir(b.  ai. 

Tykt.  B«y>ii,  iHiwrBKnBNCB  Day.  iii. 


u 


NCAS.  aDawTd  to  kill  hit  tunr,  1. 44I. 
L'ndnitround  nikaadL  «pcralMi.  I*. 

Oaterhill.  J»kB,  iKdhin  burailTr.i.ai^  ■«: 
TiiK  ri:r,.i(ir  W*K.  4]^Ht^  Sm% 
/rrm  Amfwtn.  Mt. 

UalOB,  ifae  A>>u>  nia.  ii.  357-3601  tlrp* 
W<*>rd,  ji^-stS-'^"  ''*'■  l^nM- 
(ntioa.  iBdeprndnce.  L'sard  50m, 

L'alUd  Catouln  ol  Nn  Eaglaod  -  Sec 
Xaa  BncUotl  Cact'ilrTjuan. 

UflUed  Saud  ol  .\ii>»  cA  pr«(anwrt  C«*- 

»«aM%fi.<r:  ,13;   «IDT.ttI- 

499:  miy,  1 .  mdn-BiMn. 

nlliuiv    in„  'iJiijBui 


MB  ^  M»  JKf itv"  aM  '  V^<  <f  lb 
f*imdimlt.  «  M  I*,  r-  ■-  -VIMMn  M 
t^tt,  M.  Ml  Mr.  ■;   a  VutM  pMM.  U, 

7«-n:  •«■(«>,  CMiamoM  td  an. 
nKXATMMt  pt'iV*:  a  mOM.  S3<k-M>: 
tt«  Una  a  compaci,  ju.  }|*.  ■■.  h^^ 
tlmtmam^l  Knwr^  n.  7,  t.  manUM 
ill— I  «(  lA.  StI:  UraioM  o|ilnlHi 
ot,  l6-lt;  CalhooB  on  |imn*Mkin  at. 
4>-)>.  tnfKinal  c^llUlicm.  ^v-jo. 
conltol  ant  dararj.  la^-iji;  Lmcohi 
M  preaoralla*  oIL  ijO.  jm^  adMBtitii* 
ot  lk>  Uaton  bi  llw  Moulh.  IM-N;, 
to^iTM  MMr  ani).  ie*-tA«-  ■  ni«>««i*i 
a*  1T»-17S;  pcniaiul  union,  rjt:  L'Mon 
n*u  on  puMie  opinlnn.  i«C<t9fi  Dli 
miMDn  r«ti*«i  tn  il«  Dig.  a^;  anr. 
now  eavrnimmi.  aSr-jos;  JnhMan  nil 
I  Ac  Union,  «6«:  i4mniN  of  Mblliir, 
I  esl-«6>  — !Spv  alio  Aamto*.  Annrw 
nam,  Armv.  Civil  War,  CohMtn,  Con- 
I  bderailon.  Cungm*.  CnaauiudiM, 
i  Enruti>«.  Flnanoa.  rofctcn  RiUHom, 
I  UawfnBtM.  trKpnaA*  CoaHkl, 
Nonh.  PdHhc*,  ffn  inwiwiBini.  Rnoiu- 
M«i,  ScctMun.  SkaTrrr.  Sa«lb.  Rwa*. 
TfiriloriM,  TnaliH.  and  > 
Uoraibti 

nitm  Staata  Cimm  and  (to 
Hifltfat  HiftrtmlrUfM.  I.  «ak 

nt.mi>W.  la  railaaa.  i.t>i.->M  ■«• 

ninnin  oi  Pmaaytraaii  Unrf,  AaiMI- 

oua  ki,  1. 1.  M.  M. 

f*«il  (IV—  l.ton.!.^:  riiynwt, 

I.  jsj-as. 

'■''■**'    . 
VAOKAjrr  Acn.  —  «■  t-  i«n  M 
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Vu  S<«uub.  H.  C.  Lift  tf  POtr   Vmm 

bc^aaik.  i\.  M. 
Vaa    TwiIIn.   Woulet.   govoBOi   <A    New 

ScihrTlanil,  I.  5>3-5i4.  jjj. 
VimruicU.   Uonioc   Docuinc  and  UuiMMt 

bouniUiy  ditpulr.  ».  567-571. 
Vmivc.  wdilva  ■!,  1. 8,  d.  10, 
VcraKiu  (l^namii),  Cohimbyt'a  iidnmai- 

ik>n,  I.  44  4H. 
V«B«Da«a,  Conot  da.  A  PitoTIST  xtiAlK^ 

rtiK  ii)ieju.ii  i>r  -ihh  iNiirituctiufa 

or  CnMiiRna,  tl.  6ai-693. 
Verhnlii.  WiIImri.  dimiot  <A  New  NcFlhci- 

■■nil.  I.  sji. 
'  VMtM,"  CRinciui  OK  TKE  .NeiTUL- 

rlY    Pkix;  LAM  Alton,    iii.  J0J-JU7. 

Vxiaiano,  JahD,  A  VovAue  alonc  thk 
ArniLjr  t.'oATi.  I.  ico-107. 

Vrigiuoui,  AniFticui.  i,  49. 

Vcuclt.  lelture  of  Amcilcan,  tiS.  jis-jlif. 
314.  —  Sp»  »I»o  Primiwre.  1  tiule. 

Vaiiy.  -  Sm  Sl  Kiuli  I^il»h. 

Vclo.*  KoTnniit't.  ii.  179-igt;  how  lo  be 
■voided.  Itj-iSj. 

VkklburE.  \.\iKn  Thm  npcdition  an.  in. 
)eS>^a8.  Coiiledetaw  accoiiM  oI  Ukinf 
of.  368-371 ;  tnliut*  ol  tu|)plir>  in.  371. 

VIncetina  (Inil.l,  capture  ol,  II.  $70-^1. 

VininK.  Jolin,  un  vni  ofKOVDrnmcnT.  lii.  (7a. 

VliiEinld.  ircoidi.  1,5.  to- II,  11. 14.  lelcctlon 
ol  wunvt.  I.  ii-i>^  tuliJfL-l  bir  lopuJ 
ttudy.  tS.  hisl  voyogi.-  ID,  By^i  £ng- 
luh  ijUunit.  lAji  huiiplifS  lor,  171-I74: 
bMindarie*.  mo:  tarly  acnnini  of.  «c&~ 
■Og:  idle  tcllloni,  xtt-vH;  liiunillnK  oC 
M9~atS:  nni  auL'mliiy.  ii»-U5;  colony 
crllk-ltril.  jv$'U7 ;  clinnct  ilrfcniln].  ji8- 
aaj:  BiTkelryi  jppoil.  »i(-*34;  »UT- 
rendei,  »JS'*J6;  ulTKial  ri'|iorl  on,  ajj- 
041 ;  tbmn's  Rcbrl^ion.  a|^a4&,  rtlA. 
lions  Willi  Murvl'iiiil  rii]i|[rri»it,  &^, 
950.  E15J,  J5S.  j<>fl  L  "  ncwi  Ifom '^  (tfcnc&l, 
a!^-ag8.  H-llglon  in.  >w-J98-.  kottth. 
tnrni  of.  3O1.  li.  14J-.  Dc  \'nn'i  »jin,  1. 
pa-513  .SlUfBft:«.  IE.  5.  17:  Andn»  >nil 
NirboiMin.  9»«4;  growih.  iij;  wcleiy. 
■jS->3&  ill.  »7-3i;  Iron  i»iilra.  11.  V36; 
■Unn  at  Kivnch  icitlenicnis.  jib:  ler- 
rllorlnl  conltovcriy  wilh  ihi*  Kivncti, 
354-356:  Biadclnck'i  cunifuixn.  36$; 
Kcnrucky.  38^-385;  ■■  Aiwcialion,"  4391 


i 


boondsry,  54>^3;  (umlihlng  totdinv 
5B6'.   Uiul  ctalnw.  S9*'593-   604:    tam- 
pugns    In.    0o7-MB;     Votllom.    b\y. 
pluiuiion  a<    NuRvini  Hail.  iii.  4^^: 
tnatmnitaf  Begron.  ji:  viotam  Anidn 
of  Conli^mliDn.  117:    ctaiiin   n>  puUie 
landi  dupumt   138-141'.   nojlictiion  o< 
thr    C'liii'ii'itiiin.     1*9-151  -.      Ffilcralui 
tommsni  on  Virginia  Kcwiliiiuint.  519-] 
jji;    iVIjuie  on   khn-cy.  574-579:    anu-t 
iliivnr  poem  on.  6i»^t3;  Richmond  is  j 
I86s.  iv.  iji-ajs;  po*l-t>cllui>i  conclilian.l 
44^50:  niiQUiy  (armmeM  in.  485.— 
Sue  alto  Ciiruliniiit.  Conkdrrair  Slam, 
Marylaod.  KfconiinirtKin.  SiaT(rry.Soul&.   ^ 
VI(xloi«C«atp>ny«f  LoDdoa.rrcn(il>.i.6:  fl 
inciorpantion.  105-  Svitlio  nit  ti«  S 
Virginia  PLAScrAnos.  171-174;  Pr*- 
ttidiugf.  «»7.  ajj:  DeFthcc  or  tms 

VtKIHMA  ClIAKTCR.   »a->33:    OppOH- 
lion  lo  Nfw  Enebind,  445. 
VlrtlnU    ConatltutloB^    Coav*ntioa,   A 

SillTIIFKS    DLBATK   OS    Sl.AVEKV.  Ill, 

S74-57y;  f^iKttJtv:  SJ9- 
ViiKioiii    Hislotical  Socidy,  CdiKv/lAu.  1. 1 

II.  »7.  >33. 11, 191. 330. 
Vagitia  Ui^aiimt  ^  Htiterj  and  Bag' 

HfiY.  I.  IJ.  J0& 

VicEiniM  Rrtuluiion*.  Frdmllil  cililclim  of. 

III,  399-331 :  Anti-OilcfAlltl  txinniiriil  an, 
337- 

yH/pHia  /CitAfy  t-aimtd.  I,  S9. 

Viifiniu*  afUir.  iv,  SS7-S^ 

Von  Rock.  P.  U.  P..  ytttr-at.  II,  116. 

Volin|[,  in   FInl   CuDtinenUi   Conjiras.  1 
4>t  43(>;  inSpcondConllnenlttlCunKFcu.  J 
S»J-5io.  SJS-MJ—Sw   "l«o    lileciioij.| 
Suffrage. 

^ADB,    BenJamlB  Pranldin,   Staat\ 
fDR  TKi:  ,\i<m;kru»(.   iv,   t4*'i44;. 

OhjM-riONs  ^0  CViMI'KUMIXit   i99-ao4. 
Wii|^*.  m  l^eiinxvlvjini^.  n.^rfV-dj, 
Wj)(on»,  ir*v*l  liy,  ill,  iij, 
WatdfsniTa,  Sad  of.    liiR  Chakactu 

(il'Uruii<:cTlllitl).ll.373-j74;  J<Wmvi. 

374- 
Waldo,    Alblgrncc,     l.irK    at    VaUXI 

f  HK'-.I,  II.  s6«-573- 
Walktr,  Aldaca  PiMmaa,  TMt  IxTtk- 

tlAlK     CnUUERCS     COMMIUKM,     K 


I 


I.    K« 


Van —  Weedcn 
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531-^:      Oftrtfiem    »f  /it    lalttslatt 

Walko,  K.  A.,  \Ui,H/(  o/ihi  :\'anoit.  lit,  13. 
WAlker,   liuc    P-,    E.vrEN«ioK  OF  THE 

lIUMI-ITUTION.  \y,  40-43. 

Walker.  Leroy  Pope,  BftEAKINa  or  THS 

sniMM,  IV.  iij-jid. 
Walker.   Robert  John,  A  CoNSTtTOTroN 

MiliK   ii>  UKiir.K,  IV.  iiq-i>t. 
W.ill.iM'.    I.   Wt.   t'.aiti    ArgMtti  •inJ    Ad- 

fiJi'iii.  Ill,  o,  tv,  H. 
W:ilbi:r.  W.  H.  t_.  Uillr.UlSh.toli.  iv.33S. 
Walpole.  Hanu«,  TtiviNsHKNUi   kKvB- 

.viFK  SiiiKMK,  il.4ij-4i(;;  ^ftm■■•rl.^t^. 
Walih.    BatMrt,    A    Cakixi   o*    Ulalk 

l%ORV. iii,6i5-6iS;  Nutiiti iif  Braiil.6i%. 
WilUsr-HUllo,  MutiD,  FlKST  M-ilL  ov 

THi:    Naui^   AmiKii'a,    1,    .19;    Ceima- 

Wat.  IVtjHiil.  i,  4J9-444  :  uiidiT  Nrw  tlil([- 
Iitiiil  ConltdcriHon.  ij»-4S4;  King 
I'bilip't,  458-^60;  Queen  AniiR'a,  ii.  Jaf. 
340-34I,  iniCTUilani'il.  iJ7-JS';  I'twicli 
anil  Inilisn.  jsa-37a:  Ri'vuiiiiion.  373- 
63s;  olher  eipedienu.  4i3-4aCp:  Krench. 
m.30j-jDS:  oi  iBi  1.410-433:  TfMn.  fij7- 
C41;  .McKican.  jnilcip.iterl,  &4(} ,  Mf^xican. 
iv,  11-34;  m  K.^ttan't,  1  (4-118;  i'wil,  151- 
4^4 ;  Sf^iinlsh.  573-SV>i  —  Src  Alio  ATmy. 
Ftfni-h.  incljjins,  Offici^ra.  atiA  WMn  (jy 
name. 

Wud,  Bathaniel,  Thr  SiMpLKCoHHLKit 

OP  AllAWAM   ACAINST  TOLbKAnOH.  I. 

393-396- 

Waid.  W..  cnlonet  in  Inan  iimy.  lit,  63S. 

W«rd»n.   I>»¥id   Bailie,   Kokitii.N  Com- 

VKHir.  111.  450-4;^;  S/^iiihal  Acieuut 

of  Ihr   I'niird  Malri.^^a. 

Waifleld,  CathailDt  Add,  Manauah.  iv. 

3'3  ii4- 
Wnini-c,  Ch»ilf<   Pijilli-y.   .'Hadm    in  tkt 

Samit  anil  Wiit,  Iv.  la 
Witrr  in  Ktvf.Ktllagd   Viatly  Emdtd,  I, 

461. 
Wsirm,  Mrrejr.  Nulrry  af  Ikt  Attncaa 

Knx'imhoH.  II.  te^ 
Varville,  Brisiot  i*.  .Vnv  Traiih  in  Ik/ 

Vmlfd  Statu.  III.  10,  j;,  30,  %(>:  Murtt 

Bc"iTtiV,  31-33;    Cl»MrOKT*1l1.»   I'Hll.- 

ADU.I-tllA.35-3Q;  MAMifACTfRBl  AND 

TkAi>E  or  iiii:  U«iTKi  STATES,  sj-56. 


Waihinpon  (cllyl.  —  Sec  Capiial. 

Wash  10 Eton,  Booker  Taliaferro,  Tub 
P-IIKE  OF  rut  NUiMUt  Iv.  663-66J, 

WaihingtoD,  Geoig*,  it-'riniv'.  <i,  ai.3ii. 
4«S,49a,5i8,  545. 56J.  !J47.II'.  ".  191,303; 
GoloniAl  Ubor  syiicrn,  ti.  ^ ;  leitets  lorijed. 
30;  Ut:siMEo>  iMruKriNc  Pacatinis, 
310-311;  alil  loi  aoltlicn.  469;  Tub  Ik- 
LONVKNlKNltS  UV  MlUllA.  44O-49S; 
enforces  ihsi:ip]inr,  49j-'494;  viiii  (rum 
ChflBlellux.  495-4-)7 ;  Mri.  Ailnnn'i  im- 
prraiiun  111.  ;5i  ^  Till:  GaMk  Is  PrETTV 
NEAR  lip,  SJ9-561;  ii|)pnil5  tor  a  aiincl- 
ing  ttrniy.  5^0-563;  ThitZicr'a  oijinioii  ctl. 
SJI-SrJ;  kRVOLl'ILlJNAKV  flNANlK. 
544~S97;  irtlgnullon  of  hi&  cnmmaiid. 
tix}-<arf.  Idler  la,  ill,  ta;;  THt:  Cuism, 
188-191 ;  ctiantcter,  309;  mliipiicin  ol  ilie 
Consiituiion.  149-351  -.  visjii  Kenaie.  1(15- 
>59  ^  Anli-Krdcialitl  coininrni  on,  337.  — 
Sw  .il^o  Army  (Unilnl  Suuet).  t'cderal- 
isis.  Olttcera.  Kcvoliiiion,  and  Part  V  of 
Vol,  [II. 

Wellington.  Treaty  t>r.  >«.  543-544.  5£°-S5^ 

Waaaenaei,  Bicolaa  Jean  de,  Foiimuimi 
OY  NKW  AM.SI'KIIDAH.  i,  519-331;  Hit- 
lorit  V4n  Eur.t/ia,  531 

WaUrnun,  Richard,  t'Koc-KKl>lNi.~.s  or  A 
7ow.\-Mt.l:llNi,.  li.  ai4-ai9. 

Waleclown  <Mju.|,  idutcs  laics,  i,  373; 
records  as  sources,  ii.  14. 

WatMD,  Elkaaah,  Mm  and  Thmti  tf  Ikt 
HrvoluitoH.a,  il.  ili,  11.  \i,hi\  InteknaL 
TkANsPokTA  I  los.  Ill,  iT-6a. 

Wnlson.P.a,  B>bli«gtap*$  */ Pt^'Calmm- 
iian  Dtiievrrifi.  i,  iA. 

Wayne,  Anihony,  oflicr-serkini;.  ili.  973. 

W]i\'hklr  Inn,  *\  SEiiniuiy,  n,  4, 

Wenlth,  disiribulion  in  17R4.  iii.  ». 

Weare.  Heahecll,  l)ll»K  iLriw  is  i'KMt- 
iNci  A  Si  \n:  CoNsiiTi'iujN.ii.  534-53?' 

Wean,  Natbiniei.  Kri^irjtr  ru  uk 
joiNici)    ti>    MAS&ALiiiisirm.  i.  435- 

438- 
Wabatar,    Daalil,    Workt.   iii,   ic    Thb 

UNiTFii  Status  a   Nathw.  s]6-5«a; 

Thil  Miohle  Way.  i«.  sa-ss;  Whilaer 

on.  ss-56, 
Waad,   ThurlOW,   Ayttebiagrafhy.  i».  9;  A 

Basis  df  RtnuNciuATioN,  193-195. 
Wecden,  W.  K,  fiMAWtw  mi  S«tial  Hi" 
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I 

^"^  of  m^nls.  Ii.  93t 

WcbanowDOwiit,  Sagamu*,  TKB  Indian 

lilLAS  I.  I.  4»-4I7, 
WfM.  lM»i.  /ijiWi,  lli.  tt. 
W*U«,   Thomu,   A   SlIKAF  Of  SACBUt 

S-iwi,  i.  47»-47<^ 
Wr:ic>.  Gideon,  on  rnlM  of  Smivr,  Ir.  u  t- 

Weill.  W.  v..  Lift  f/Hamit  Aiami.  II.  ao. 

nl.96- 
W««iWI.  BarrM.  CH»"  -l/artn-,  ii.  aa.  «t. 
WntwMlb,   JOhA,  11i>  Co.xiiiTHW    or 

N»."   lI«14r^MIK»!.  il.ss-5<. 
Wnd«D,  Bii  J«kB,  A  I^Kkkh  or  TllE 

CunrucAnoM  iw  Ntw  Jwwir,  1.567- 

WMUy,  J«ba,  «n  ci>la«ul  chitnliak  ii,  >| : 
Av  F.vAMir.Mrr  in  Uuhhiia.  tfg-tlj : 

Icanne  timrKla.  »Sft-««7  i  J»»nial.  ii}. 

Woi,  t>ini<-I  B0.UIC  in.  )l.  ]B}-}>s:  Ohio 
aolony  diKouias^,  jM-^17:  nrly  wtll*- 
niMI*,  307-^1 ;  Iffiniiei  utlltmcnH,  39a- 
)M-  ^'-  W-<*S".  Vifpnio'i  ii*!™,  il. 
579-Std:  MiiyUnil'i  tmnd.  590-593: 
economic  and  poluiail  lin  siih  ike 
Union,  jii.  tob-iog;  rivn  mnl  in.  110- 
I [4. 459-403 inanl  M.  ir4-ii7:  prapllnc 
of.  11S-119:  conlnil  n<  publii:  lanilt. 
ijB-Lta:  tnrlloml  ^anrramrm  (or.  143- 
U7-  >M-l&*-  Slate  of  Fiuiklin.  147-150: 
nai^iitian  of  Ibe  Mlului[^l.  I5i»-ij4; 
ffonlier  pMl*.  ist-ijo:  omdiiion*.  463- 
4671  Chicago,  a  Ironller  milRiient,  475- 
47I:  fulure  of  ibv  MiMinippi  Valkf.  ir, 
M6-669.  — See  alM>  California,  Frontier. 
Kanni;  Kcntueky,  Loniilanu,  Mhiluippi 
Rlvn.  Ohio  Rivet. 

Wnl,  UcniBmin.  in  l>ondon.  II.  47S. 

WMtlndlaCompaay,  l>li*cton,SvRiicT3 
OF  A  Tr«i>jsi;  Omrtsv,  I,  {[/-ski, 
S»};  inunn*  for  1urn^nde>  ol  N«w 
Ne'herland.  SJ7-S4t.  — Sec  aho  Sow 
NeihFibntl. 

Wen  Indiei.  pfTvIiicllnrn  nf.  utarcr  hi 
Revuliilinnary  limei,  Ii,  5^:  naTal  opcra- 
Doni  In,  619-615  ■  <"><)'  *!■>>.  Ii'.  *3i- 

Wm  Jpraey.  account  fif.  I.  575-573.  — S«c 
olio  New  Jenry. 

W«toi>rr  (VirRlnin).  Hyrd  tnBliilonil.ll,  4. 

Whale-lbhetx.  <n  New  Rntland.  I,  jij. 


Wkuton.  Fruds,  ^nwiWtoadry  ftj^ 
awfM  CWr^.^Mi^nKf.  Ii.  13,  si. 

Wb«al.  mport  o(  iii.  55:  croaiti  U.hf,  H 
MelkOb49]. 

UlKalright.  joha.  buidunent.  L  W>: 
Indlaa  gntni.  ^A.  418, 

WU(.  A,  vekokavck  on  th>  Toftini 

Ii.  474-47«^ 

White,  Andrw,  First  lurmEsuun  or, 

MAHVi^tM),  I,  a^t-Mj;   Ktiatiam  tf  Ot 

WUte,  BuhaM  Gnnt.  It  Cahbto  ?m 
TKiiT  niTjtR  wu  War.  tr,  Tt|  t<f : 

AVb-  li'iu/r/ 1/  Ft»it,  Of.  444  -,  RoWCT- 
LKI.IlLAVFTHtlOWN  lilt  AllM1.440-%M4. 
Wklla, ROKar,  MUiKillovt OM THE Oov- 
FRSUtNT  OP   DYMOtrTK.  I.  Jj^-jit. 

Wliilc.  s.  !>..  objediani  lo  ansnauoa  o< 
Louisiana,  ill.  373. 

Wliilc.  Krveirnd  TTionuu,  ami  »o  V1>][inli. 
I.  I7-I. 

U'liiirliriil.  Ceorse,  ymma/.  U,  tS:  bnlldi 
oiphin-haiite  ia  Ocoifia.  tsa-ta**.  Gor- 
emot  DrIcher'B  lelMr  U.  tS7-aS^ 

Whiwiwad.  W.  A..  Dtrwmtmlj  rtUliag  * 
Mf  OttmM  IMtry  *f  Stw  Jtntf.  I, 
S*^  S*9i  ■.>*»".  «*■  'S'-  IT*  "54.  ■•». 

While  Heu*».  Mn.  Adiant'i  d«*a^>tM 

111.  331-33^ 
WUttlM,    jDbn    Cmalaaf,    AK   A?m- 

St-tVKiiV    t^rrN.   Ul.  6t>-<i4:    /Ww. 

614:  Tiir  GUiRV  IS  DKrAKreii.  iv.  55- 

56:  S»itenfljit»r.^;  AtPort Royal, 

391-394:    hi  War  Timt  »»d  rllur  I'rrtu. 

391 
WiEfaU,  Loiil«  Tretevaat,  A  Fi  RK-K-tTn, 

ir.  I7>-I75 ;  dtmondi  tummdn'  of  Sum- 

wr,  *t9. 
Wllberfotor.  William,  on  ilaveir.  Ul. 
WihIenieM.cMnpaien  ':f,>r,4i>-4isi 

«f,  a  Union  <rlclory.  4ia-4t3 :  Iomm, 
Wilkm.  Charka.  oondui:!  in  Trtnt  i 

wnkM,  JohB,OTTO«nTif»<  TO  Ainiir«*nr 
P»U'«R.  il,  3;«-3Sa:    7\t  .\W»  /V^i/oa, 

WilUmon.  BUn.  {.ttlnt,  Ii.  iS. 
WUHmoo,    John,    KxraaintcE 

BtOCKAtiK-RnvSKIt,  ir,  JSA-35R1 
raA«w  ^»  Btttiadf-ltimtr.  jjt. 
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WebuiowDowttt  —  Wood 
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Will,  of  a  PnriOD.  i.  477. 
WilllBaiIII,>c(xssioao(.l  J44:  Ckeatio!! 

OF  THt  BOArO  OF  TK.UIE.  a.  119-131. 
WiUum  uid  Mail.  Co^fecc  at,  i.  310-312. 
WUIiuBS,  Bafcr,  dmrcti.  1.4:  buuiliiDem. 

373. 398. 399.  403;  .AraoM'icTTdcBm.401; 

TOLULATIO.S   IN   KKODE    ISLAND.  40a- 

406.  —  5«e    ailso    AdniuBBiu,     Rhode 

Island.  TolnalicML 
WilliuDS,  Stapbn,  laluc  of  dian.  ii.  a;    | 


namiiire    coloinl,    31 ;    A    T«01BUH"S 


Yeari.n  aCo1.nTkvV1uj«;e.4SS-4S7-   I 
WiUianubius  (Vl).  nuiied.  ii.  93;  Com- 

wallis  ai.  60B. 
U'illiamMin.  Hugh,  oB  slamj.  di,  114;  oa 

siEniDg  (he  Corutitubon.  333. 
Wilminglon,  blockade-ruoiiiDg  M.  it,  356- 

358- 
Wilmot,  David,  Defence  OF  THE  P*.a- 

viso.  hf.  3S-411. 
Wilmoi  PiDviso,  ddauSed,  it,  jS-^fO. 

WilMB,  Heiu7,  Thk  Kifteenth  Auenu- 

HENT.  iv.  493-494. 

Wilwn,  Jamn,  character,  iii.  auB :  on  elec- 

(ioD  of  uaatnis,  ai  1, 313 ;  on  ilaireiy,  319. 

Wilaoa,  Samnet,  As  AccoiNT  or  the 

P«<)V]SCE  OF  CaKOUNA.  I,  3B3-3S4. 
WilHin,  WaodrDW,  DivtiUm  amd  Stamim, 

"",  '3. 
Windsor  (Conn.),  Knowles's  wiLl,  i,  477. 
Wineland.  i.  30-34. 

Wlngate,  PaiDC,  Hl>PKS  ASTOTHEPfBUC 

CreujT.  iii.  255-357, 
Wincfleld,  Edvud  Kuia,  in  Virginia,  i, 
aio:atcoiintol  Virginia,  31  i-aij:  atlempt 
10  depose,  313 ;  A  IhKourH  of  Virginia, 
314;  THF.  EARLIFATDaVSOF  VckGIMA, 
ai  1-314.  —  ^ee  also  Virginia. 

Wiasiov,  Edward,  Comhtions  of  Life 

IS  PlvmoitI).  i.  356-359;  Sr/flAaa.  359. 
WioBlov,  Jobn,  hard-hearied,  ii,  31;  De- 

P<)HTATI'.>NOFTnE  ACADIASS,  360-365; 
yt^urndl,  365. 
Winsor,  Justin,  Narraliiit  oMd  CriHcal  Hii- 
ioty.  i,  5.9, 17,34,36.37,49,  ii.  5,  11,  33,  30, 
3a,  lii,  3;  'WniniHi,  i,  35:  use  or  records, 
16,  ii,  33",  Memorial  Hiitorv  of  liatlon,  ii, 
23;  Ftatier's  Handbook  o/tkr  Rri'i^iu/ioii, 

WiDteibotham,  William,  Economic  An- 
VANT.Vits  OK  UIK  L'Sirm  STAits,  iii,    . 


66-71;  yi£Wi>/litUmH,dSlaUs.7\.a^; 
POUTICA^  COMMTIONS  IN  AMEBICA, 
»96-»9e. 

Wiatkny,  /■■■■.  ARcmiENT  of  Cok- 
soLinATios,  iii,  335-3^. 

WiBtkraf,  Joka,  tkIuc  oi  hix  jouraal.  i,  ■; 
HiOorj  af.\rtr  Emglaad.  13.  383;  cbosnt 
goTcnwr.  371:  Orgasization  of 
Representative  Government  in 
Ma9sachi>etts  Bay.  373-382;  against 
.\nn  HuichiosoD.  3B1-387;  trieod  of 
Roger  Williams.  403,  405 ;  T>ie  FOCND- 
im;  of  CoNSECiiciT.  412-413.  — See 
also  GoTcnioKol,  Massachusetts,  New 
EoclaDd. 

Winilinip,  John,  petitions  the  PriTj Council, 
ii.  aooL 

\S'lscoiuin  HiiloiicaJ  Sociely,  library,  ii,  lOk 

Wisconsin  Ritct.  i.  1^-138. 

Wiaa,  Jaka,  Encushuen  Hatc  an 
arbitrary  Pou-er,  ii,  131-138:  Tht 
Ckanitl  Qaarrti  Esptuud,  13^ 

Wilchei,  is  New  England,  i.  496;  Sea-all's 
rwtes.  513;  in  Salem  \'illage,  ii,  35-4I; 
testimony  of.  40-48;  case  ol  Sarah  Good. 
40-43 ;  case  ol  Saiah  Osburne,  43-45 ; 
case  of  the  Indian  Titiba,  45-48 ;  Sewall's 
repentance,  4B, 

Wiihetspoon,  John.  Warb,  ii.  19, 

Wiricott.  OiiTM,  Thk  State  of  thi 
National  Debt,  ii,  598-600. 

Waleott,  Rofn,  Affairs  in  Connecti- 
eiT.  ii.  58-61. 

Wolfe.  General  Jamei,  death,  ii,  373. 

Women,  sent  to  Virginia,  1,  173 ;  as  wtiten, 
ii.  9,  iii,  7,  iv,  6;  travels,  ii.  334-109; 
occupations,  33S-140;  aid  for  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  467-469:  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, 550-554,  565-568:  of  Naniuckei.  iii. 
19-20;  society. 27-3 1 ;  bshians  ibr.41-44; 
frontier.  466 :  fashionable  education.  ^15- 
51B;  poor  whiles,  iv,  60-61:  on  slavery, 
63-65;  ■"  Kansas,  104-108;  Kansas  song, 
108-110:  on  outbreak  of  Civil  War,  aai- 
334;  war  poems  by,  236-337,  313-314;  in 
South  during  Civil  War,  244-347  ;  among 
the  (reedmen,  445-448;  bmily  life  in 
America,  659. 

Wood,  I,«OIUTd,G(>VF.RNMF.NT  IN  Cl'BA, 
iv,  601-603:  Civil  Gavtmmtiil  «  San- 
tiago, 603. 


W««4wu4,   "^ .   SiHacnTtom  <m( 

WocNlmnl.  W.  1^,  AatrOi  rfiOrm  Ifuri- 

<*■¥'••>•  4*- 
WocOm  BiauluMrkl,  Hi,  54. 
WMlaaa,   J«Im,   f^tnai.   li.    ai.   aeB: 

EXFKTHK  or    A  (JVi<KEK    AaOUTIOJl- 

nrTi  Mii>f>.  im-iai. 
Wctcal«(M«»fc| ,  A-/(^rff.  U,  ti.  If.  >i. 
Wnght,  SItw,  and  MotM  the  iinrcBlix.  Iii, 

ST* 
Wtta  of  AHiiunor,  Olu'i  *rfum«na  en. 

B.3N-J7»- 
WriMfi  irciik,  KJIb  lOHKo.  i,  ai,  u.  tj, 
Vfytt.jiaaet  Ititav/R.  BtUMfrafix  t/ ttr 

SiMtly  »»d  TnuMif  ef  tlitiaiy.vi.u 
Wfoat.  T.  H..  Sfrit  Afamurifti,  li,  141. 

Wfnng;  T.  H..  and  <Hlniiin,  W.  $..  Ctinua/ 

KKorii  !>/  fi'fliinl.  i.  t>,  »}. 
WiTMt.  John  Conrad,  1  itt.  sirm.CMKMT 

uh  iHi,  PiLATixE  Germans  ik  New 

YrtRiC.  li,  77-79. 
Wyittc,  Uvorgr,  chuvdn,  iH.  ao;:  oa  raii> 
BcMioa  In  Virglata.  ojol 

XV    7    COKKKSPONDE-NCE.    Ul. 
.    I.  L.     3JH-3J6. 


^AI.C  COU.EGE.   fmmdMioa.  ii,  i^ 
asft;   bm  muwet.  ass  -   twsinUBK  al 
Ubniy.  aj6;  Bru  pcniJcki.  3j6;  tooucd 
M  S^bTDok.  356;  fern  comBiencctDan.    ^_ 

VaiKey,  W.  L..  ipecCb  In  Dcmociaik  ea» 
Wntion  of  itoo.  rr.  ija-  ijj. 

YatM,  Robert,  thiHctet.  lii.  107:   How 

TO  Ki.iiJTr  ScKKTOxa.  aii-at). 
VuiDO  Put  MiKdUion.  U,  fi^-jfii. 
VFirdlcy.  Su    Gtotti,  talk    asKlnUr  « 

Vii|[iniu,  1. 11 S. 
VclJow  level',  in  PhlladclpttU.  til,  39-4t. 
Vaskum,    H,    K..    Huirrf    a/  Tttai.  ■a, 

641. 
Yatk,  Jaaaci.  Pake  ol,  jcncT*  KiaMrt  (a; 

II.  6q:  icgrann  the  frracyv  A). 
VorkluwB  (Va.l.  nuihiiorLi.   il.  4:  Cora- 

inlUt  at,  At  J~6t).  ~  See  bIki  Vii(inl«. 
YAtin[.  AlriandFr.  Ckrewtslti  vf  .iianatka- 

ifm/l4r.l.t3.  is;  C»rt»MJa  f/ lit  Ptt 

^•*«.  'S.  >S.  M«.  3».  3*i- 

2BII0ER,  JohB  P«ur,  nlueof  his  irii). 

II,  3.  A  CKuSt.CUI'lUN  lUR  CatTItlUUl 
{kiVrnMilENT.  14*- ii^;  Briif  .Karttta* 
^tkt  Cm*  and  Trjal,  199. 


American  History 

TOLD   BY  CONTEMPORARIES. 


BV 

ALBERT  BirSHIfELL  HART, 

/far;\ir,i  I'nilrriiry. 

Camplefe  I"  Fwir  V<»li)ines,  Smalt  Oiurto. 
G«ch  Volume  sold  Separately,  Prkc  $>.oo. 


Vol.      I.     Era  of  Colonization,   1493-1689. 


Vol.    II.     Building  of  the  Nation,  1689-1783. 


Vol.  III.     National  Expansion,  1783-1844. 


Vol.  IV.     Welding  of  the  Nation,  1845-1897. 


Profcasor  T.  H .  Wood  of  Worcwiw  Academy.  Worcester,  Hus^  uys  of 
Vulunie  I , ;  — 

"  Tie  plan  and  Ih*  (onlenti  art  alike  admirable.     Tki  Ml  wiU 
tt  tf  iiMtsiity/or  Itirrarut  anHfirr  teachers  of  Amencan  Hitlety." 


THE  MACMILLAN   COMPANY. 

RW  YORK.  B06T0a.  CUCAOO.  SAH  PEtAHCISCO. 


Hisfoinr  OF  THE  tuna  states 


Wur  Ttllim*a.       Ctartb.       ea»        MUitKr 


inifiAj  vftt^flnA  w  lut  Rs^xnwildt  laik.  and  *  cenahi  -u  ]••  -  f''  xi  ±e 
VMUUj  una  fttc  wwid  It  Mxndvi]  UBcm  of  ilit-  moB  inguraic  laa  x 
mrimu  awXiMMlatm-''  —  Tit  Tama.  Phflaiielpha.  Pa. 

"Ylw  l&nt  Toltaar  Irene  «&  die  j p-  of  tto  Cangnumag  Kas- 

Thar  aM^yM  vAum;  dtak  aiA  Hk  MaRXDg  poUlicsI  evens  iiiiic±  imwjwai 
frwm  Itw  nr^ioJ  'jf  Uk  MJwwi  O^qvxmuae.  ^irnneh  aB  llr  Saaaat  lad 
iir\inuJiu  mivkkIct  Io  the  nwyimi—  rftbe  fapuMmijTiT. jmc  »  imi 
lM)l"»)l)  IrJamub  1^  the  dnaSoB  of  Hx.  **~"'"  in  iWo."—  Tir  Thmi. 

V'll,  III.  wver*  iWio-'6i;  Vol.  IV- iSfe-'64;  and  tbc  anui.c  wC a»- 
tilrli-  tlie  wijili  I'j  iAittM  4.  18)^5.  in  ihnx  or  four  I'dlunu--  mcirc. 

••  |i  U  ilu-  'in*  w<^  ifiw  within  reuii  ttf  the  voim^  Amakaa  s^ascs: 
f  il  In  iby  III  wliK;h  tic  may  \exta  the  connected  stiirr  of  the  pv3i  iarJe  ij: 
m'lllp't  III  lliF  iivirrthrdH'  uf  itl4ver}'  and  the  rededicatioD  (d  Lbc  r^icblic  ;o 
tiiiwillli'il  IrtT'loiii-  in  n'l  other  [lubikatitm  are  these  faae-  so  caadnet]. 
VI  Ixllyi  atiil  Bit  wrll  prcMinled.  and  tbe  srudetn  vbo  mak»  cairtn]  srjdy 
Iff  ilili  worh  will  fiillv  tindentand.  not  onlv  the  actual  aasts  vhicfa  \fi  i« 
111'"  Witfi  lilt  I"'  *"i  tnow  how  i^radiiallv  thev  were  dei-eloped  frvini  ytar  to 
VCitl'  ilH'ln  vurylllK  linllliciil  uower,  until  the  uatioD  was  ripe  for  the  nrvolu- 
ilnii,  ,  .  .  'I'itkitiK  the  work  alti>gether.  ««  regard  it  as  tbe  most  i-aluxble 
jiiililli.'itl  |iiitiliL!:illiiii  itf  the  a>[c,  and  the  intelligCDl  citizen  vho  does  not 
iFf-Htii!  luian-ful  Nliiilriit  muni  do  hinuelf  gteat  injnstkfc"—  T^  Timtt. 
l<li1l>i>|i'l|)ltU.  I'a. 

"Tlita  I*  tlir  Ix'it  iill-nn>tind  history  of  this  period  which  has  yet 
npiiMiT-l."      Z*'  /'«Wh  l^dgtr,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

"  Tlie  liilPiTii  m  ilf  iT.nler  in  sure  to  grow  as  he  tuims  the  pages,  and 
\\  I*  mIo  t«  '^v  lli<4i  (ho  KtirrliiK  Iiislory-  of  the  period  has  not  been  told  in 
min>iTl'mllil«'S"'l  »i\i'l  w.iy.'       Iht'Dial 

"  l-olr  mill  < iHi-lul,  it  ir^l*  OH  .iliundanl  infonnation  and  laborious  study, 
am)  it  1»  hWlv  rvihW*!  1"  the  risk  of  supercession."—  Tki  Sffittr. 

|jin<l«n> 

"ni"iiH|»»"l*""  ■''*"■  '*iTillv  iii<lin:il.  and  never  results  from  missiog 
'  undotTaliiiR  On-  Bio*inrw  -il  llic  issues  wherewith  he  is  dealing."  —  Tht 
tHriiay  h'nif»,  r..MnloH  
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FROM   THE  COMPKM.MISE  OF    laSO 


Br  JAMES   FORD   RHODES 


Pottr  Voln 


Cloth 


8to.        CIOOO 


"Oiwof  ihr  mnu  tmportinl  tu<iloric3ldibnsof  the  pnMU  i 
and  it  i*  grMifjiug  lo  know  (rnm  »  carcfal  cxamtnatioa  that  ne  b  tlrar- 
ougbly  c(|ium>al  tas  bU  roixMuUtle  task,  and  ii  cenain  to  prncni  lo  the 
counuy  xm  die  worid  a  sUBibrd  hbion  of  ibe  most  impocuat  en  of 
modem  drtlufttion  ~  —  71r  Tlnwc.  Pbibiielphia,  Pa. 

*'Tbe  first  rofumc  bcnnc  vitb  the  ponutgc  of  the  Compromise  Meu- 
■nsof  iSjo^aad  cod*  with  the  rvp^of  the  Missouri  Compeomisc  in  18J4. 
The  ■CCDBd  voluoie  deab  with  the  stirrin];  political  evenU  wbidi  tnittpired 
ftam  tbe  repeal  of  ilie  Mtuoari  Coinpfi>iniM.  tbmu^h  ad  ibe  Kmiku  and 
NrbeztkanirankstothearpBUationof  the  RcpablKsaponjr.aaditsltiial 
oatioiul  ttiufluA  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Liacola  is  1860."—  TiU  7h»a, 
PhiUddplitL  Pa. 

Vol- III.  coven  tft6o-'63:  Vol.  IV..i862'1^:  and  the  antbor  will  cooh 
plclc  the  wudi  tu  ilarcfa  4-  '^S*  i"  <hree  or  (bur  ttiluniRi  more. 

*■  It  ia  the  one  «ark  now  nithia  reach  of  the  jxmnir  ArocricaB  studeM 
of  to-day  in  which  he  nuy  ie^rn  ilie  connected  Mory  of  tlie  greal  battle  that 
rcHilied  In  the  overlbtow'uf  tLibcry  and  the  rcdedir^ijon  oflhe  repuyicio 
uunBied  lrc«doni.  In  no  other  piUJicttion  axe  these  hcts  »o  condsdv. 
•o  fully,  and  »o  well  presented,  and  (be  stttdenl  who  makes  careful  stoay 
of  llib  worh  wDI  lullv  uiidenlsivd.  not  only  the  actual  causes  which  led  to 
the  war,  but  he  »ill  LnoYr  bo*  sridiHlIy  tfiey  were  developed  from  )-car1o 
year  under  varying  politicaJ  power,  uniil  the  nation  was  ripe  for  the  'revolu- 
tion. .  •  -  Takini;  the  wotx  altoj-cthcr.  we  regard  it  a*  the  most  valuable 
political  publtotion  of  the  tgt.  ;in<l  iIk  intelligcat  dtiien  who  does  ttot 
become  its  careful  student  must  do  )iiin>Mrlf  great  Injuuice."  —  Tlu  Times, 
Phibulclphia,  Pa. 

"This  is  the  bctt  aU-around  huttorv  of  thin  period  which  has  ycl 
appeared."—  yi^  PaNk  Ledffr.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"The  interest  of  the  reader  is  sure  lo  grow  as  be  turn«  iIm  pages,  and 
)l  U  safe  to  say  ilul  the  Kiirrine  histnn'  nf  the  period  has  not  been  totd  in 
a  more  forcihlc  and  riiid  way.   —  Ihe  Dial. 

"  Fair  and  careful,  it  rests  on  abundant  information  and  Ulxiriou«  study. 
,  .  .  and  It  is  hardly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  Mipercession."  —  TAt  Sptakir, 
London, 

"  His  impariialily.  Inn.  t*  rcxllv  judicial,  and  never  results  from  missing 
or  unilermiinK  the  srcaineu  of  the  issues  wlietewith  he  Is  dealing."  ~-  Tm 
Satwrtiay  Hri'ifw,  London. 
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